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PREFACE. 


The  favour  with  which  my  former  volumes  continue  to 
be  received,  has  induced  me  to  prepare  another  and 
final  volume  from  sources  which  are  little  known  in 
this  country.  Germany  and  Spain  abound  in  literary 
treasures,  which  only  require  to  be  brought  under  notice 
to  be  fully  appreciated ;  and  my  object  has  been  to  give 
such  specimens  of  “  Beautiful  Thoughts  ”  from  the 
authors  of  these  countries  as  may  induce  readers  to 
draw  for  themselves  gold  from  mines  comparatively 
un  wrought. 

The  writers  of  Germany  are  especially  rich  in  senti¬ 
ments  which  are  of  world-wide  importance,  and  if  I 
have  succeeded  in  making  a  collection  of  these  thoughts, 
I  shall  have  accomplished  the  task  which  I  set  before 
me.  The  philosophy  of  Fichte,  the  novels  and  dramas 
of  Goethe,  Klopstock’s  bright  imagination,  the  pleasing 
epistolary  correspondence  of  William  von  Humboldt, 
Schleiermacher’s  religious  mysticism,  Schiller’s  immortal 
works,  the  strange  and  often  incomprehensible  writings 
of  Paul  Richter,  have  all  been  laid  under  contribution 
to  furnish  materials  for  musing  to  the  thoughtful  mind. 
Many  authors  little  known  have  also  been  examined, 
and  pearls  of  value  have  occasionally  been  discovered 
where  they  could  have  been  least  expected. 
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Spanish  writers  are  perhaps  less  known  than  those 
of  Germany,  and  much  more  could  have  been  added, 
but  enough  will  he  found  to  show  how  rich  Spain  is 
in  her  literary  treasures.  Calderon’s  poetic  fancy,  the 
inimitable  works  of  Cervantes,  the  poem  of  the  Cid, 
of  the  Dance  of  Death,  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  have 
all  furnished  specimens  of  Spain’s  peculiar  mode  of 
thinking. 

As  this  volume  completes  the  task  which  I  had 
placed  before  me,  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  that  I  am 
sensible  how  imperfectly  I  have  filled  up  the  picture 
which  my  imagination  had  bodied  forth.  My  object  in 
these  volumes  has  been  to  address  myself  not  merely  to 
the  thoughtful  many  but  to  the  deep-thinking  few,  and 
it  has  been  a  gratification  to  me,  in  the  midst  of  great 
labour,  to  know  that  my  exertions  have  been  appre¬ 
ciated  by  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  The  four  volumes 
contain  a  larger  mass  of  wisdom  than  has  ever  before 
been  attempted  to  be  brought  together  from  the  mighty 
minds  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  How  much  will 
be  found  there  to  refine,  strengthen,  delight,  and  teach, 
not  merely  the  young  but  the  thoughtful  and  educated  ! 
They  are,  in  fact,  “  Eooks  of  Wisdom and  I  can  speak 
freely  on  this  point,  as  I  assume  no  further  merit  than 
that  of  appreciating  the  wisdom  and  wmrming  my  heart 
with  the  sublime  thoughts  of  noble  natures. 

All  genius  is  akin,  and  many  of  these  great  thoughts 
are  no  doubt  rather  belonging  to  our  humanity  than 
peculiar  to  any  individual.  It  is  interesting,  however, 
to  trace  the  same  idea  through  the  writers  of  different 
ages  and  countries ;  though  I  am  not  sure  that  even  in 
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cases  where  the  influence  of  ancient  writers  is  distinctly 
observable  in  those  who  follow  them,  whether  it  may 
not  often  he,  because  their  thoughts  are  diffused  through 
the  air,  so  to  speak,  and  breathed  unconsciously  by  their 
successors.  Those  who  take  pleasure  in  tracing  the 
similarity  of  thought  that  runs  through  writers  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ages,  will  find  much  in  these  volumes  to  assist 
their  labours,  and  will  be  surprised  at  the  diverse  forms 
the  same  idea  assumes  in  different  minds. 

In  selecting  from  so  wide  a  field,  it  is  obvious  that 
much  must  be  omitted  which  would  have  been  worthy 
of  being  recorded,  but  it  is  hoped  that  enough  has  been 
given  to  stimulate  readers  to  go  to  the  same  sources  and 
draw  for  themselves  what  may  suit  their  peculiar  bent 
of  mind.  There  may  be  some  things  that  may  seem  to  be 
trifling  and  scarcely  worthy  of  a  place  in  such  a  volume, 
but  these  will  often  be  found  to  be  given  as  examples 
of  “  household  words  ”  that  are  in  everybody’s  mouth 
in  Germany.  I  refer  more  particularly  to  some  expres¬ 
sions  in  Goethe  and  Schiller,  which  I  have  selected,  not 
so  much  from  their  intrinsic  worth,  as  because  I  knew 
them  to  be  “  winged  words  ”  used  in  common  conver¬ 
sation  in  that  country. 

The  German  Index  refers  more  particularly  to  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  as  these  authors  are  best  known  to  English 
scholars,  but  the  English  Index  is  analytical  and  will 
furnish  a  complete  key  to  the  whole  work.  My  former 
works  have  been  largely  used  for  illustrations  ;  the 
references  are  to  subjects,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Indexes,  and  not  to  pages.  This  plan  I  have  been  led 
to  adopt,  because  my  Latin  volume  is  now  out  of  print, 
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and  a  new  edition  is  passing  through,  the  press,  and 
therefore  I  had  no  means  of  giving  the  page  where  the 
passage  is  cited.  This,  however,  is  an  improvement, 
as  the  reference  will  suit  any  future  edition  of  the 
works.  I  may  state  that  the  new  edition  of  my  Latin 
volume  has  had  much  new  material  added,  and  the 
illustrations  from  Greek,  French,  Italian,  and  German 
authors  will,  I  trust,  greatly  enhance  its  value  to 
scholars. 
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BEAUTIFUL  THOUGHTS 


FROM  GERMAN  AUTHORS. 


ARNDT. 

Born  a.d.  1769.  Died  a.d.  1860. 

Ernst  Moritz  Arndt  was  born,  1769,  at  Scboritz  in  the  island  of 
Rugen,  and  became  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Bonn,  where  he 
died,  29th  January  1860. 

God  made  no  Slaves. 

93aterlanb8liet. 

Ser  ©ott,  bcr  ©fen  ftadjfen  liefd, 

Ser  icodte  feine  dinette, 

S’rum  gab  er  ©dbel,  ©djiuert  unb  ®biefd 
Sent  SWann  in  feine  Slcdjte. 

S’rum  gab  et  itjnt  ben  fiifjnen  SHutf), 

Sett  3orn  ber  freiett  Oiebe, 

Safd  er  bcfidttbe  bis  auf’b  SBIut, 

33  id  in  ben  Sob  bic  Seljbe. 

The  God,  who  made  earth’s  iron,  would  create  no  slave  ;  there¬ 
fore  he  gave  the  sabre,  the  sword,  and  the  spear,  for  man’s  right 
hand.  Hence  he  imbued  him  with  courage,  lent  accents  of  wrath 
to  freedom’s  voice,  that  he  might  maintain  the  feud  till  death. 

See  (Lat.)  Slavery  ;  (Gr.)  Slave,  no'  man  born  a,  by  nature. 


ARNIM. 

Born  a.d.  1781.  Died  a.d.  1831. 

Ludwig  Achim  von  Amim  was  born,  1781,  at  Berlin;  lived  with 
Brentano,  whose  sister  Bettina  he  married.  He  spent  his  time  be¬ 
tween  Berlin  and  his  property  at  Wiepersdorf,  where  he  died  1831. 
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BURGER. 


What  we  ought  to  Prat  for. 

©efcct. 

©ieb  £iek  ntiv  uitb  cinctt  fi'ofjei!  SPtunto, 

35afS  id)  bid),  §cu-  bet  Srbe,  t()ue  fimb, 

@efunb()cit  gieb  bei  forgeit  freiem  Out, 

(Sin  ftommeb  Jperj  unb  eineit  feften  SWutlj ; 

©ieb  Jtiiibcr  ntir,  bie  after  2Kuf)e  mcttf), 

93evfdjeud)  bie  getnbe  son  bent  trauten  £eevb ; 

©ieb  g-fuget  batnt  unb  einen  fiiigef  @anb, 

©cn  iimgef  @anb  int  ficbm  SSaterfanb, 

Sic  gfiigef  fdjenf  bent  abfd)iebbfd)ioeten  ©eift, 

®af£  ev  fief)  £eid)t  bet  fdjbneit  28ett  entveifft- 

Give  me  love  and  contentment  that  I  may  proclaim  thy  glory, 
Lord  of  earth  ;  give  me  health  with  competence,  a  pious  heart,  and 
a  steadfast  mind  ;  give  me  children,  worthy  of  all  care  ;  scare  from 
my  cheerful  hearth  the  foe  away  ;  then  give  me  wings,  and  one 
small  hill  of  sand  in  my  loved  Fatherland,  give  wings  to  the  soul  so 
unwilling  to  flee,  that  it  may  easily  tear  itself  from  this  beautiful 
world. 

See  (Lat.)  Gods,  prayer  to  ;  (Gr.)  Pray  for,  what  we  ought  to. 


BURGEE. 

Born  a.d.  1748.  Died  a.d.  1794. 

Gottfried  Augustus  Burger,  a  celebrated  poet,  was  born,  1748,  at 
Wolmerswende,  a  village  in  the  principality  of  Halberstadt,  where 
his  father  was  Lutheran  minister.  His  early  years  were  spent 
carelessly,  and  he  was  in  his  youth  irregular  in  his  habits,  but  his 
ballad  of  Leonora  established  his  fame  as  a  poet.  His  domestic  life 
was  an  unhappy  one,  and  he  must  have  died  in  a  state  of  the  most 
abject  poverty,  if  the  government  of  Hanover  had  not  relieved  his 
necessities.  He  died  the  8th  June  1794. 

Woman’s  Cunning. 

®ie  SBeibet  son  UBeingberg. 

®ocf)  toann’3  Hfiattfjd’  am  fefjtcn  tji, 

Sdojs  9fatf)en,  Sdjnn,  unb  SBctcn, 

@o  rettet  eft  nod)  SSeiberfift 
Slue  Slengfien  unb  au$  9Wt|en. 
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Seim  *)Jfaffentrng  unb  3Bei6evlijl 
@el)n  ii6er  Meg,  mie  if)t  mijjt. 

Yet,  when  we  are  at  our  last  gasp,  notwithstanding  the  best  of 
counsel,  acting  and  praying,  a  woman’s  cunning  often  saves  us  from 
all  our  pain  and  sorrow.  For  the  deceit  of  priests  and  the  cunning 
of  woman  surpass  everything,  as  you  know. 

See  (Lat.)  Woman  full  of  wiles  ;  (Gr.)  Woman,  deceit  of. 


The  Promise  of  an  Emperor. 

®te  2Bei6et  non  SBeingterg. 

$ocf)  @onrab  fprad) :  „Sin  Jiaifertoort 
<5of(  man  nicf)t  bvel)n  nod)  beutcfn." 

Then  Conrad  said,  “An  Emperer’s  word  must  not  change  nor 
quibble.” 


Alas  ! 

®ie  SECeiber  non  SfBeinStcrg. 
0  rnef)  mir  armcn  $ori)bon! 
O,  woes  me,  poor  Corydon ! 


A  Slanderous  Tongue. 
fErojt. 

SGSenn  bid)  bie  S&jlersunge 

(So  laf  bir  bieS  junt  Tvofle  fagett : 

Sie  fd)(ed)tften  3irud)te  finb  eg  nidjt, 

SfBoran  bie  SBefpen  nagen. 

When  the  tongue  of  slander  stings  thee,  let  this  be  thy  comfort : — 
They  are  not  the  worst  fruits  on  which  the  wasps  alight. 

See  (Fr.)  Slander. 

The  Dead. 

Ceonore. 

Sie  Xobten  reiten  fd)nef(. 

The  dead  ride  swiftly. 


Gone  is  Gone. 

Seonore. 

„D  Gutter,  aflutter!  §in  ijl  l)in! 

©ertcven  ift  uerloren!" 

O  mother,  mother,  gone  is  gone  ;  the  past  shall  ne'er  return  ! 
See  (Lat.)  Past  time. 
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Rail  not  at  Heaven’s  Will. 

Seonorc. 

„©ebutb !  ©ebulb  !  SBenn’g  f?et j  aucf)  Bddjt ! 

HRit  ®ott  im  £umnel  fjabre  nidjt! 

®cg  SeiBcg  Bift  bu  lebig ; 

©ott  fet)  bcr  <Eccte  gnabig!" 

Patience,  patience ;  though  thy  heart  breaks,  rail  not  at  Heaven’s 
resistless  will !  and  when  thou  leavest  the  body,  God  may  be 
gracious  to  thy  soul. 

See  (Fr.)  Virtuous  constancy  ;  (Lat.)  Patience. 


D  J  N  T  E  R. 

Fear  not. 

Siirdjte  nid)t§. 

©ott  ifl,  mo  bie  <Scnne  glilf)t, 

©ott  i|l,  mo  bag  SGeitcfjen  BIut)t, 

3fi,  mo  jener  SSogel  fcfddgt, 

Sji,  mo  bicfev  ffiurm  ftd)  regt. 

3<i  fcitt  greuitb,  fein  SDtenfd)  Bet  bir, 

Surdjte  nidjtg !  ®ein  ©ott  ift  tjier. 

God  is  where  the  sun  glows,  God  is  where  the  violet  blooms,  is 
where  yon  bird  is  flapping  its  wings,  is  where  this  worm  is  moving. 
Though  no  friend,  no  man,  be  with  thee,  fear  nothing !  Thy  God 
is  here. 

See  (Gr.  Fr.)  God,  omnipresence  of. 


ENGEL. 

Born  a.d.  1741.  Died  a.d.  1802. 

Alliances  of  the  Soul. 

2lu6  Gcngers  fur  bte  2Mt. 

Skaum  (Salifei. 

D  fte  finb  fufj,  SBioiani,  bie  SSermanbtfdjaften  beg  Slutg,  bie 
fdjon  felbji  bie  9tatur  ftiftet ;  abcr  mie  oiel  fitter  nod)  finb  93er« 
manbtfd)aften  ber  @eele !  2Bie  Diet  ttjeurer  unb  innigev,  ats 
feiBft  bie  ®rubertiebe,  finb  bie  ffianbe  ber  2Dat)rl)eit! 
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Blood-connection  is  sweet,  and  is  what  nature  brings  about; 
but  bow  much  sweeter  are  the  alliances  of  the  soul !  How  much 
dearer  and  more  intimate  than  even  brotherly  love  are  the  bonds 
of  truth ! 

See  (Gr.)  Truth,  force  of. 


FRIEDRICH  EWALD. 

Bom  a.d.  1730. 

Contrast  of  Life  in  the  Country  and  Town. 

£>er  Sanfcntamt  an  ben  ©tabtei*. 

Su  fcfjldfjl  auf  twcfjen  ©ctten,  icE>  fd)laf’  auf  iueid)em  JRce; 
Su  jiel)efl  ®id)  int  Spiegel,  td)  mid)  im  jltflcn  See; 

Su  wol)itft  in  bangett  SMauern,  id)  roofin’  auf  freier  glut; 

Sir  maten  tfjeure  2Mer,  mir  malet  bie  STatur ; 

Su  bijl  oft  ftecf)  pom  Sdjmaufen,  unb  icf>  bin  ftetd  gefunb ; 
Sid)  fd)ii£t  urn  @clb  tin  Scfbueijer,  mid)  fd)ii§t  mein  tveuer 
•§unb ; 

Su  trinfft  gefarbte  SBeine  unb  id)  ben  fiaren  duel!; 

Sein  Singe  bticft  oft  finfler  unb  meiited  flctd  fo  f>eff. 

Sag  an  nun,  ceidfet  Stabter,  mer  l)at  tool)!  oon  ung  beiben, 
Su,  obcr  id)  bie  nteiflen  unb  audj  bie  reinfien  greuben? 

Thou  sleepest  on  downy  couches,  I  sleep  on  soft  clover ;  thou 
beholdest  thyself  in  a  mirror,  I  in  the  still  water ;  thou  dwellest 
within  anxious  walls,  I  dwell  in  the  open  fields  ;  expensive  artists 
take  thy  portrait,  nature  paints  me  ;  thou  art  often  sick  from  sur¬ 
feiting,  and  I  am  always  in  the  best  health ;  a  servant  in  rich 
livery  attends  on  thee,  my  faithful  dog  protects  me;  thou  drinkest 
rich  wines,  and  I  from  the  clear  spring ;  thy  eye  looks  often  dark, 
and  mine  always  clear.  Say  now,  rich  townsman,  whether  of  us 
two,  thou  or  I,  has  the  most,  and  also  the  purest  pleasures? 

See  (Lat.  Gr.)  Country  life. 
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Born  a.d.  1762.  Died  a.d.  1814. 

Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte,  an  eminent  philosopher,  was  horn  at 
Bammenau,  a  village  of  Lusatia,  on  the  19th  May  1762.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  ribbon-manufacturer,  and  put  to  school  by  a  wealthy 
person  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  was  struck  by  his  extraordinary 
genius.  Theology  became  his  favourite  study,  and  after  various 
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changes  he  obtained  the  appointment  to  the  philosophical  chair  at 
Jena,  but  was  obliged  to  resign  it  for  his  heretical  opinions.  He 
retired  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  received  with  great  attention,  aud 
occupied  his  time  in  giving  private  lectures  and  in  composing  his 
various  writings.  When  the  university  of  Berlin  was  founded,  he 
obtained,  through  the  interest  of  Humboldt,  the  situation  of  rector, 
which  secured  him  a  comfortable  subsistence.  He  died  on  the 
29th  January  1814. 


God. 

liefer  ten  ©runt  unfcrcS  ©laufenii  u.  f.  m.  1798.  @.  2B.,  V,  187,  188. 

@g  iff  ein  2Ft igbevffdnbnig  ju  fagen,  eg  fci  jrceifelgaft,  06  ein 
©off  fci,  cber  nicf)t.  ®g  ijf  gar  nid£>t  jtoeifelfjaft,  foitberu 
bag  ©eiciffefte,  mag  eg  gi&t,  ja  bet  ©runb  alter  anbern  @etoigs 
geit,  bag  einjig  abfolat  giiltige  Dhjcctibc,  bag  eg  eine  ntoralifcge 
SMtorbitung  gibt,  bag  jebcnt  bernunpigen  Subibibumn  fcine 
beftimmte  ©telle  in  bicfcr  Drbnung  angetoiefcit  unb  auf  feiixe 
Slrbeit  gerecgnet  iff ;  bag  jebeg  feittcr  ©djicffate,  fflefuitat  iff 
bon  biefem  fpiane;  bag  ofjne  ifjn  fein  ipaar  faflt  bon  feincnt 
.fjaupte,  unb  in  feincr  SBirfunggfpfidre  fciit  ©periing  bom 
Sadfe,  bag  jetoe  toagr^aft  gute  ^aublung  gelingt,  jcbe  bcfe 
filler  ntiglingt,  unb  bag  benen,  bie  nur  bag  ©ute  recgt  licbeu, 
afle  Singe  51ml  beften  bienen  muffen.  , 

It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  a  God 
or  not.  It  is  not  in  the  least  doubtful,  but  the  most  certain  thing 
in  the  world,  nay,  the  foundation  of  all  other  certainty — the  only 
solid  absolute  objectivity — that  there  is  a  moral  government  of  the 
world  ;  that  to  every  rational  being  his  determined  place  is  as¬ 
signed  in  this  government,  and  his  exertions  are  taken  into  account, 
so  that  every  part  of  his  destiny  is  the  result  of  this  plan  ;  that 
without  him  no  hair  falls  from  his  head,  and,  within  the  sphere  of 
his  working,  no  sparrow  from  the  house-top  :  that  every  good  work 
succeeds,  and  as  certainly  every  bad  deed  miscarries  ;  and  that  to 
those  who  love  only  what  is  good,  all  things  must  turn  out  for  the 
best. 


No  REALLY  EXISTING  INDIVIDUAL  CAN  DlE. 
2Biffenfcf)aftSfcbre.  1813.  SI.  2B„  II,  158. 
llcbet  bie  llnfterMicf)feit  ber  ©eele  faun  bie  2Giffenfcf;aftS: 
legre  nicfytg  ftatuiven:  benn  eg  iff  nad)  igr  feine  ©cete,  unb 
fein  ©tevben  ober  ©tcrblidjfeit,  mitfjin  and)  fcine  llnftcrfn 
lid)feit,  fenbern  eg  iff  nur  Scbeit,  unb  biefeg  iff  eirig  in  fief) 
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felbcr,  unb  loag  Seben  t(i,  ijl  ebenfo  etoig  loie  bicg :  alfo  fie 
pdlt  eg  loie  Sefug :  loer  an  micp  gtaubt,  ber  flirbt  nie,  fonbent 
eg  ijl  ipm  gegeben,  bag  Seben  ju  paben  in  ipm  fctber. 

As  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul  the  doctrine  of  science  can 
determine  nothing ;  for  there  is  according  to  it  no  soul,  and  no 
dying  or  mortality,  therefore,  also,  no  immortality ;  but  there  is 
only  life,  and  this  is  eternal  in  itself,  and  whatever  life  is,  it  is  just 
eternal  as  this  ;  therefore  it  affirms,  as  Jesus  did,  “  whosoever  be¬ 
lieves  in  me,  he  never  dies,  but  it  is  given  to  him  to  have  life  in 
himself.” 


Life  after  Death. 

ffitief.  1790.  8.,  I,  74,  95. 

Sag  jtcperjle  SJiittel,  fid)  son  einem  Seben  nad)  bem  Jobe  ju 
iiberjeugen,  iji  bag,  fein  gegemoartigeg  [e  ju  fufjven,  bap  man 
eg  lounfepen  barf.  SDer  eg  fuptt,  bap,  loenn  ein  ©ett  ijl,  cr 
gnabig  auf  iptt  perabfcpauen  miiffe,  ben  riipren  feine  ©runbe 
gegen  fein  SLafein,  unb  ev  bebarf  feiner  bafur.  2Bcr  fo  oiel 
fiir  bie  Sugcnb  aufgccpfcrt  pat,  bap  cr  ©ntfcpdbigungen  in 
einem  fuuftigen  Seben  ju  erioarten  pat,  ber  betoeifl  fitp  niept 
unb  glaubt  niept  bie  ©riftenj  cineg  fclcpen  Scbeng ;  er  fiipft  fie. 

The  surest  means  to  convince  oneself  of  a  life  after  death  is  so 
to  act  in  the  present  that  one  must  wish  it.  Whoever  feels  that, 
if  there  is  a  God,  he  must  look  graciously  on  him,  seeks  for  no 
reasons  against  his  existence,  and.  requires  none.  Whoever  has 
offered  up  so  much  for  virtue,  that  he  ought  to  expect  indemni¬ 
fications  in  a  future  life,  such  an  one  requires  no  proof  of,  nor 
does  he  merely  believe  in,  the  existence  of  such  a  life  ;  he  feels  it 
within  himself. 

What  a  Fate  is  that  of  Man. 

ffiriefe.  1790.  8.,  I,  88,  94. 

D  ffiag  iff  bed)  SJienftpenfcpicffai !  So  oft  icp  cine  ©efcpicpte 
unoerfcpulbeten  ©lenbg  pore,  oerjlarft  fitp  mein  Slid  in  jene 
ffieit,  iro  aiieg  gieitp  fein,  unb  loo  bie  Slrbeit  beg  5B?upe»oi(en 
perrlicp  enben  toirb.  D  fonnte  man  botp  alien  ©epiagten 
biefen  ©ebanfen  reipt  ftarf  in  ipr  ^>erg  rufen! 

Oh,  what  a  fate  is  that  of  man !  As  often  as  I  hear  of  some 
undeserved  wretchedness,  my  thoughts  rest  on  that  world  where 
all  will  be  made  straight,  and  where  the  labours  of  the  sorrowful 
will  end  in  joy.  Oh,  that  we  could  call  up  in  the  hearts  of  the 
afflicted  such  thoughts ! 
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All  Death  in  Nature  is  Birth. 

SSejlimmung  teg  3Jienfd^en.  1800.  @.  2B.,  II,  315,  317. 

,fforperfid)e  Seiben,  ©dfrnerj  unb  J?ranf^eit,  mcnn  fte  mid) 
treffen  fcHtert,  merbe  i«i>  nidit  oermeibett  foniten  ju  fuf)ieu, 
beiut  fie  jtnb  (Sreigrtiffe  meiner  ifiatur,  itnb  id)  Bin  unb  BleiBe 
fyienieben  iftatur;  aber  fie  foficn  mid)  nidjt  betruben.  @ie 
treffen  and)  nur  bie  illatur,  mit  ber  id)  auf  cine  munberbare 
SBeife  jufammenf)dnge,  nicf)t  mid)  feiBft,  bag  Aber  afle  97atur 
erfjabene  3Befen.  Sag  fid)ete  @nbe  afleS  ©d)tnergeg  unb  after 
©mf'fdng(id)feit  fur  ben  @d)merg  iff  ber  Sob ;  unb  itnter  aflem, 
mag  ber  naturtidje  SJienfd)  fur  tin  Uebef  gu  Batten  pflegt,  ift  eg 
mir  biefer  am  mcnigften.  3d)  merbe  iiberfjaupt  nid)t  fiir  mid) 
fterBeit,  fonbern  nur  fiir  anbere — fiir  bie  Burucfbfeibcnbeu, 
aug  bercn  SBerbinbung  it^>  geriffeu  merbe;  fiir  mid)  fcfbft  ift 
bie  Sobegftunbe  ©tunbe  ber  ©eburt  gu  einem  ttcuen  f)errf icf)ern 
Scbeti. 

Sue  ©ontte  ge^et  auf  unb  gcBct  unter,  unb  bie  ©terne  net; 
ftnfett  unb  fommen  mieber,  unb  a(le  (Sbf)aren  Batten  ifjreu 
(Sirfettang ;  aber  fte  fommen  nie  fo  mieber,  mie  fte  oerfdjmanbcn, 
unb  in  ben  Ieuc£)tenben  Dmctlen  beg  Sebeng  ift  felbft  Seben  unb 
gortbiibeu.  3cbe  ©tunbe,  non  i^nen  Berbeigefut)rt,  jcbcr  iDJor; 
gen  unb  jeber  Slbenc  fiuft  mit  iteuent  ©ebeiBen  t)inab  auf  bie 
SBelt;  neueg  Sebeti  unb  neue  Siebe  enttrdufctt  ben  ©bBaren, 
mie  bie  SBautropfcn  ber  2Botfe,  unb  umfdngt  bie  Statur,  mie 
bie  fiit)te  Hiad)t  bie  ©rbe. 

Sitter  Sob  in  ber  Dtatur  ift  ©eburt,  unb  gerabe  iut  ©terben 
erfdgnt  ficBtbar  bie  @rB6f)ung  beg  gebcitg.  ©g  ifl  tein  fobs 
teubeg  $rincip  in  ber  9tatur,  bentt  bie  SJtatur  ift  bitrd)aug  tauter 
Seben,  mctdjeg,  t)inter  bent  atten  nerborgeu,  beginnt  nub  fid) 
entmicfctt.  Sob  unb  ©eburt  ift  btof  bag  Sftingen  beg  Sebeng 
mit  ftd)  fetbft,  urn  fief)  ftetg  nerftdrter  unb  it)m  fetbft  dt;ntic£)er 
bargufietten. 

Bodily  sufferings,  pains,  and  sickness,  if  they  should  he  my  fate, 
I  would  not  care  to  avoid,  since  they  are  a  part  of  my  nature,  and 
I  am  and  remain  here  below  nature ;  hut  they  ought  not  to  trouble 
me.  Besides,  they  affect  only  nature,  with  which  I  am  in  close 
union,  not  myself — the  being,  that  is  superior  to  all  nature.  The 
certain  end  of  all  pains  and  of  all  susceptibilit}'  to  pain  is  death  ; 
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ami  of  all  which  the  natural  man  is  accustomed  to  regard  as  evil, 
to  me  this  is  the  least.  Then  I  shall  not  die  for  myself,  but  only 
for  others — for  those  surviving  me,  from  whose  company  I  shail 
be  torn;  for  myself,  the  hour  of  death  is  the  hour  of  birth  to  a 
new  glorious  life. 

The  sun  sets  and  rises,  the  stars  sink  beneath  the  horizon  and 
return  again,  and  all  the  spheres  continue  in  their  circling  dance  ; 
but  they  never  come  back  exactly  in  the  same  state  as  they  dis¬ 
appeared  ;  and  in  the  bright  sources  of  life  is  life  itself  and  its  con¬ 
tinuance.  Every  hour  brought  forward  by  them,  every  morning 
and  every  evening,  sinks  with  new  increase  to  the  world;  new  life 
and  new  love  thrill  from  the  spheres,  as  the  dewdrops  trickle  from 
the  clouds,  and  embrace  nature,  as  the  cool  night  does  the  earth. 

All  death  in  nature  is  birth,  and  at  the  moment  of  death  appears 
visibly  the  rising  of  life.  There  is  no  dying  principle  in  nature,  for 
nature  throughout  is  unmixed  life,  which,  concealed  behind  the 
old,  begins  again  and  develops  itself.  Death  and  birth  is  simply 
the  circling  of  life  in  itself,  in  order  to  present  itself  ever  more 
brightly  and  more  like  to  itself. 

Happiness. 

8lu3  aSriefeft.  1790.  8.,  I,  58,  82,  94  fg. 

ipietticben  ifl  nid)t  bad  Sanb  bet  ©iiidfeiigfeit ;  id)  tneifi  ed 
jetjt :  eg  ifl  nut  bad  Sanb  bet  31?uf)e,  uub  jebe  greube,  bie  uttd 
tuirb,  ifl  nur  ©tdrfung  auf  eine  fotgenbe  i)eif ere  Slrbeit. 

2Benn  ©te  fagen :  ant  £ofe,  unb  toeitn  id)  fetbft  fpvemiev; 
ntitiiffer  tuurbe,  ware  fein  t»al)red  @fiid,  fo  tebett  Sic  and 
meiitct  ©eele.  ®ad  ifl  miter  bent  STOenbe  ttirgenbd,  beint 
Sorfpfarret  ebenfo  tuenig  aid  beitn  fPretnierntinifter.  ®er  eine 
jdi)(t  Sinfen,  ber  anbere  ©rbfett;  bad  ifl  ber  ganje  Unterfcl)ieb. 
©iud  ifl  nur  fenfeit  bed  ©rabed.  Silted  auf  ber  ©rbe  ifl  urn 
befdjreibitd)  fiein,  bad  lueifj  id) :  aber  ©tiicE  ift’d  aud)  nid)t, 
nxid  id)  fud)e ;  id)  lueijj,  id)  tnerbe  ed  nte  ftnben. 

Sliest  ©hidfeligfeit  ifl  ber  3wed  unferd  3)afeind,  fouberu 
©ludtDurbigfeit. 

3d)  fyabe  nur  eine  8eibenfd)aft,  nur  eiu  Seburfnijj,  nur  eitt 
nofled  ®efid)t  ntciner  feibfl,  bad :  aufser  tnir  ju  tnirfen.  3e 
mei;r  id)  tjanbfe,  beflo  g(iidtid)er  fd)eine  id)  mir.  3 ft  bad  aud) 
Xdufd)ung?  ©d  fattn  fein,  aber  ed  iicgt  bod)  2Bai)rl)eit  $unt 
©ruttbe. 

Here  below  is  not  the  land  of  happiness ;  I  know  it  now  ;  it 
is  only  the  land  of  toil,  and  every  joy  which  comes  to  us  is  only  to 
strengthen  us  for  some  greater  labour  that  is  to  succeed. 
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When  you  say  :  At  court,  even  if  I  were  prime  minister,  there 
could  be  no  real  happiness,  you  speak  as  I  would  do.  There  is 
none  under  the  moon,  to  the  country  parson  just  as  little  as  to  the 
prime  minister.  The  one  counts  lentils,  the  other  peas — that  is  the 
whole  difference.  Happiness  is  only  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave. 
All  on  the  earth  is  indescribably  petty,  that  I  know  ;  but  happiness 
is  not  what  I  am  in  search  of  ;  I  know  I  shall  not  find  it. 

Happiness  is  not  the  end  of  our  being,  but  being  worthy  of  it. 

I  have  only  one  passion,  only  one  necessity,  only  one  strong  feel¬ 
ing,  which  is,  to  work  on  something  external  to  myself.  The  more 
active  I  am,  the  more  happy  I  appear  to  myself.  Is  this  delusion? 
It  may  be  so,  but  there  is  yet  truth  at  the  bottom. 

See  (Lat.  Gr.  Fr.)  Happiness. 

What  Thou  Lovest,  that  Thou  Livest. 

SleltgiortSteljre.  1806.  @.  503. ,  V,  493. 

Dffenbare  wir,  mab  bu  toaf|ri)aftig  liebft,  mab  bu  wit  beittcw 
gaitjen  @d)ncrt  fucfjft  tutb  anftrcbft,  menu  bu  ben  warren  @e; 
uuf  bciner  fclbfl  ju  ftitben  fjoffjl — uttb  bu  fjaji  mtr  baburdj 
bein  Seben  gebeutet.  2Bab  bu  liebft,  bab  lebft  bu.  Sie  an; 
gegebeite  Stebe  iff  bein  Scben,  unb  bie  SBuqel,  bcr  @i£  uub  bcr 
STiittetpunft  beittcb  Sebeitb.  Side  ubtigen  flfcgungen  in  bit  fiub 
Sebeit  nur,  tnmiefern  fie  fid^  nad)  biefent  einjigen  SWittelpunft 
binridjten.  tticlen  2J}cnfd)en  eb  iiid£)t  teic£)t  merbeit  biirfte, 

auf  bie  vmrgclegte  $rage  ju  antmorten,  inbem  fie  gar  nid)t  mif 
fen,  mab  fie  lieben,  bemcift  nur,  baf  bicfe  etgentlidj  nidjtb  liebcn, 
unb  cbctt  bavuw  aud)  nid)t  lebeti,  metl  fte  nictit  lieben. 

Reveal  to  me  what  thou  really  lovest,  what  thou  seekest  and 
strivest  after  with  thy  whole  heart,  that  in  which  thou  expectest  to 
find  real  enjoyment  of  thyself,  and  thou  hast  revealed  to  me  thereby 
thy  whole  life.  What  thou  lovest,  thou  livest.  The  love  which 
thou  hast  indicated  is  thy  life,  the  root,  purpose,  and  central  point 
of  thy  life.  All  other  emotions  in  thee  are  only  life,  so  far  as  they 
are  directed  towards  that  special  central  point.  That  there  may 
be  many  men  who  would  not  find  it  easy  to  answer  the  question  I 
have  asked,  inasmuch  as  they  know  not  what  they  love,  only  proves 
that  such  piersons  really  love  nothing,  and  thus  have  no  life  in 
them,  because  they  do  not  love. 


Can  Not — Will  Not. 

ffiricf.  1791. 

2)er  SWmfcf)  faun,  mab  er  fed;  unb  menu  er  fagt,  tv  faun 
nidjt,  fo  mid  er  nidjt. 
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A  man  can  do  what  he  ought  to  do  ;  and  when  he  says  he  can 
not,  he  will  not. 

Free-will. 

S?rief.  1791.  S.,  I,  107. 

Scllfommcn  bin  id)  nun  bet  greifjeit  bed  2Renfd)en  uberjeugt, 
nut  untit  bicfer  $oraudfe|ung  iji  $jiid)t,  Sugenb  unb  iiber= 
baufrt  eine  SRoral  mbglid).  @d  ijl  einlcud)tenb,  bag  aud  ber 
Slnnafnne  bet  €Rotf)ivenbigfeit  abler  ntenfd)lid)en  .fjanblungen 
(IDeterminiemud  <Spinoga’S)  feljr  fd)dbtid)e  golgcn  fur  bie  ©efell; 
fd>aft  jliegen,  bag  bad  ©ittenoerberben  bet  fcgenannten  ^of>ertt 
©tanbe  gregentl)eild  aud  biefer  Quelle  cntfiel)t,  nub  bag  ed  ganj 
anbere  ©runbe  bat,  aid  bie  Xlnf cf>dbtic^feit  obet  mobl  gar  Slut;; 
lid)feit  biefed  ©a|ed,  mean  fernanb,  ber  ign  aunimmt,  fid)  son 
biefent  33erberben  rein  erbdlt. 

I  am  perfectly  convinced  of  the  free-will  of  men  ;  it  is  only  under 
this  supposition  that  duty,  virtue,  and,  above  all,  morality  are  pos¬ 
sible.  Let  us  admit  the  necessity  of  all  human  actions  (the  deter- 
minismus  of  Spinoza),  and  very  baneful  consequences  for  society 
are  the  result ;  the  corruption  of  the  manners  of  the  so-called 
higher  classes  springs  in  a  great  measure  from  this  source  ;  and  if 
any  one  who  believes  in  this  principle  keeps  clear,  it  is  caused  by 
some  other  reason  than  its  innocuousness  or  utility. 

See  (Gr.  Fr.)  Free-will. 


Hypocrites. 

SBricf.  1790.  Seten,  I,  41. 

gremmlcr  fc^ea  bie  {Religion  meift  iud  91eugere,  in  Ucbungen 
ber  9lnbad)t,  jmecflod,  mafd)inenmagig  unb  tote  im  gronbienfi,  an 
©ott  roflbradjt,  unb  baben  unter  anberm  bad  d)arafteriftifd)e 
Jtcnujejdien,  bag  fie  fid)  angelegentlid)er  urn  bie  @ottedfurd)t 
anberer  befummetn,  aid  um  il)re  eigene. 

Hypocrites  place  religion  chiefly  in  externals,  in  the  outward 
practices  of  devotion,  objectless,  like  machines,  and  performed  as 
the  service  of  thralls  to  God  ;  among  other  things,  they  have  the 
characteristic  sign  of  being  more  alive  to  the  religious  life  of  others 
than  to  their  own. 

See  (Lat.  Gr.  Fr.)  Hypocrites. 

Real  and  Imaginary  Wants. 

Sranjofifc^e  Olesotuticn.  <3.  SB  ,  VI,  186. 

©in  greged  £ecr  unferer  Seburfniffe  jinb  blod  unb  einjig 
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SBeburfniffe  ber  Sinbifburtgbfraft ;  nut  beburfett  ifyrer  bto3 
bantm,  weil  loir  ifyrer  511  bebutfen  glaubeit,  fie  »etfd)affeit  imb 
feinen  @enug,  inentt  tcir  fie  ftaben ;  if)t  ©eburfntg  mad)t  fief) 
blob  burd)  bie  unaftgenefjtne  ©mpfutbitug  funb,  tcenn  loir  fie 
cntbeljren.  Singe  biefer  9lrt  fyaben  bab  aubfd)[iegenbe  di'emu 
jeid)en,  bag  tnir  fie  blob  urn  anbeter  trufiert  l)aben.  3u  ifjneu 
gefjbrt  alleb,  toab  $ur  'ffracf)t  ge£)ort,  bie  blob  5prad)t  ift;  aiicb, 
toab  jut  Sliobe  gegbrt,  infofern  eb  tcebev  burd)  @d)onl)eit  nod) 
burd)  33equemlid)feit,  nod)  burd)  irgenb  ctoab  cor  Singcn  ber 
gleidfcn  Slrt  ftc^  aubjeid)net,  aib  baburd),  bag  eb  fUtobe  ift. 

A  great  number  of  our  wants  are  simply  special  wants  of  the 
imagination ;  we  want  them  simply  because  we  think  that  we 
want  them  ;  they  give  us  no  enjoyment  when  we  obtain  them  ;  the 
want  of  them  is  only  known  by  a  disagreeable  feeling  when  we  are 
without  them.  Things  of  this  kind  have  the  exclusive  mark,  that 
we  have  them  simply  at  the  will  of  others.  To  them  belongs  all 
which  belongs  to  pomp — that  is,  simple  pomp  ;  everything  which 
belongs  to  fashion,  so  far  as  it  is  distinguished  neither  by  beauty, 
nor  by  convenience,  nor  by  anything  from  things  of  the  same  kind, 
except  merely  that  it  is  fashion. 


PAUL  FLEMMING. 

Born  a. d.  1609.  Died  a.  d.  1640.  • 

Paul  Flemming  was  born  in  1609  at  Hartenstein,  where  his 
father  was  a  Lutheran  clergyman.  He  studied  at  Leipsic  for  the 
medical  profession.  In  1633  he  accompanied  an  embassy  sent  by 
the  Duke  of  Schleswig-Holstein  to  Moscow,  and  the  following  year 
he  proceeded  with  the  embassy  sent  by  the  same  prince  to  Persia. 
On  his  return  he  determined  to  settle  as  physician  at  Hamburg, 
but  was  cut  off  at  an  early  age  in  1640. 


Wisdom. 

2Bci3f;eit. 

SBeibfyeit  ift  nid)t,  foie  if)r  benft, 

(Sine  Jhraft,  bie  jit  evlevnen ; 

9Beibl)eit  fommt  bod)  aub  ben  ©tevuen. 
<Sie  ifi’b,  bie  ber  fpimmel  fd)enft, 

Unb  mtr  ©tbenfinbetit  fenbet, 

Sie  fid)  cor  ju  ifjrrt  gemenbet. 
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Safer !  ber  bu  Sifter  bijl, 

Unb  urn  fo  Diet  meljr  ber  SMnen, 

8ajj  bein  fjimmetbticfjt  mir  fdjetnen, 

©d)eibe  SBafjvfjcit  Den  ber  Sijt : 

©o  tt>irb  after  SBcifen  SEtffen 
SDJeiner  ©infatt  meid)en  muffin. 

Wisdom  is  not,  as  you  think,  an  art  which  can  be  learned ; 
wisdom  comes  from  above.  It  is  what  Heaven  sends,  and  only  to 
children  of  the  earth  who  turn  themselves  to  it. 

Father !  thou  who  art  Father  of  all,  and  so  much  more  of  thine, 
let  thy  heavenly  light  shine  on  me,  separate  truth  from  falsehood : 
thus  must  the  knowledge  of  the  wise  yield  to  my  simplicity. 

See  (Gr.)  Wisdom  of  world  of  no  value. 

Enjoy  the  Present. 

SetenSbflicidert. 

SBifst  iljr,  mab  mir  morgen  mad)en  ? 
fjeute  taft  unb  frotffief)  fetyn ! 

Xrauern,  ©efjerjeu,  SBeinen,  Sacfen, 

3ief) n  bet  unb  batb  aub,  balb  ein ; 

SBofff  bem  SWanne ;  ber  uergnugt 
©icf  in  fein  93erl;dngnifj  fiigt. 

Know  you  what  to-morrow  may  bring  forth?  To-day  let  us 
enjoy  ourselves !  Sorrows,  joys,  tears,  and  smiles  go  in  and  out 
before  us.  Happy  the  man  who  contentedly  resigns  himself  to 
his  fate. 

Women. 

$er  Bcfie  Statlj. 

2Ber  ffBeibern  trauct,  bfliigt  bie  fflinbe 
Unb  fact  auf  bie  ttnifte  ©ee, 

50iift  beb  oerborgnen  ffltcereb  ©riinbe, 

©djreibt  fein  ©ebadffnif  in  ben  ©effnee, 

©^obft,  mie  bie  ©dgnefiern  otgte  Sicbe, 

®ab  SBaffer  mit  bem  Ijotffcn  ©iebe. 

He  who  trusts  women  ploughs  the  wind,  sows  on  the  barren 
sea,  finds  not  the  bottom  of  the  hidden  ocean,  writes  his  recol¬ 
lections  in  the  snow,  draws  water,  like  the  Danaides,  with 
pitchers  full  of  holes. 

See  (Lat.  Gr.  Fr.)  Woman. 
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GEORGE  FORSTER. 

Born  a.d.  1754.  Died  a.d.  1794. 

uohann  George  Forster,  born  on  tlie  20th  November  1754  at 
Nassenhaben,  near  Dantzig,  was  son  of  the  Lutheran  minister  of 
that  poor  village.  He  accompanied  his  father  to  Russia  in  1765, 
invited  by  the  Russian  government  to  assist  in  forming  a  colony, 
but  he  was  disappointed,  and  we  next  hear  of  him  in  England, 
giving  private  lessons  in  an  educational  establishment  at  Warring¬ 
ton.  His  father's  reputation  as  a  naturalist  obtained  him  an 
appointment  under  Captain  Cook  in  his  second  circumnavigation 
round  the  world.  His  son  accompanied  him,  and  was  particularly 
employed  in  delineating  the  various  objects  of  natural  history 
which  were  discovered.  On  his  return  he  settled  in  Paris,  but  in 
1779  was  appointed  Professor  of  Natural  History  at  Cassel,  and  in 
1784  to  a  similar  situation  in  the  university  of  Wilna.  He  was 
next  invited  by  the  Elector  of  Mentz  to  accept  the  appointment  of 
president  in  the  university  newly  established  in  that  city.  He 
was  unhappy  in  his  domestic  life,  and  resolved  once  more  to  leave 
Europe,  but  while  he  was  preparing  for  a  voyage  to  Thibet  he  died, 
13th  February  1794. 

The  Power  of  Farcy. 

Collected  Works. 

Seb^afti^feit  beg  ©eifieg  unb  28drme  bet  ©tnpjinbung  futjren 
ung  balb  fiber  bie  ©tenjen  beg  SBitflidjeu  f)iuaug,  unb  nag 
immer  bet  Sieblingggegeuftanb  fei,  nomit  ftdj  unfer  inteftectueR 
leg  SSefen  befdjdftigt,  fo  ibealifirt  ifjrt  unfere  fpfyantafie. 

A  lively  spirit  and  warm  feelings  soon  carry  us  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  real ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  favourite  subject  on  which 
our  intellect  is  engaged,  our  fancy  throws  a  halo  around  it. 

Different  Lives  of  Men. 

Collected  Works. 

(finer  geljt  feinen  2Beg  tufjig,  ber  Slnbere  balgt  fid)  burd) 
bie  SBeit,  unb  33cibe  etreidfen  baffelbe  3iet. 

One  goes  on  his  course  calmly,  another  leads  a  struggling  and 
bustling  life,  but  both  reach  the  same  end. 

Circumstances  often  make  the  Man. 

Collected  Works. 

ffiir  gfauben  eft,  etnag  511  fein,  irag  nur  nur  burd)  Umfiatibe 
finb ;  dnbern  ftdf  biefe,  bann  fiTfjbcn  nur  unfer  9Rdftg. 
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We  often  think  ourselves  to  be  something,  which  we  are  only 
from  circumstances,  for  should  they  change  we  feel  ourselves  to  be 
nothing. 

Mental  Qualities. 

Collected  Works. 

3Bcr  faun  ben  SDJcnfdjen  (5igenf cfjaften  geben,  woju  fie  ben 
.Sleim  nidjt  mit  auf  bie  2Belt  bradjten? 

Who  can  give  qualities  to  men,  when  they  have  not  brought  the 
germ  with  them  into  the  world? 


Few  Men  of  Original  Genius. 

Collected  Works. 

©3  ifl  nidjt  3ebermannd  Sing,  etwad  Veiled  511  fagen,  511 
fdjteiben,  jn  erftnben.  Sie  liebe  -Mutter  Ulatur  Ijat  bergleidfen 
©enied  gar  fparfam  aneigefdet,  nnb  menu  in  cincnt  Saprpunbert 
in  ciner  2Biffenfcf>aft  mepr  aid  G'iner  aufftef)t,  [0  fann  ed  fur 
ein  SBnnber  geiten.  Sllleiu  Sad,  wad  nun  cimnat  rorpanbeu 
iff,  fammetn,  orbnen,  fteben  nnb  bvaten,  fobap  ed  Siefem  unb 
Senent  gutfepmeeft  unb  leiept  $u  perbauen  iff,  baju  finbeit  ficb 
Seute  genug,  bie  in  iprer  9lrt  aucp  niept  umfonft  gefepaffen  finb. 

Every  man  cannot  say,  write,  discover  something  new.  Nature, 
that  loving  mother,  has  sown  original  genius  of  that  sort  very 
sparingly,  and  if  in  a  century,  on  any  special  subject,  more  than  one 
springs  up,  it  maybe  regarded  as  a  miracle.  But  to  collect,  arraugc, 
boil,  and  roast  what  has  once  been  brought  forward,  so  that  it  may 
be  well  flavoured  and  easily  digested  by  this  man  and  that,  plenty 
of  people  are  found,  who  of  their  kind  are  not  born  in  vain. 


Fame. 

Collected  Works. 

Dfadfrupm  ift  bad  cigentlidje  ©rbe  ber  tcenigen  ©beln.  0ft 
jiinbet  bie  ©pre,  bie  ntau  ^em  Sfitbenfen  cincd  gropen  Manned 
weipte,  ben  guufen  bed  ©eniud  in  einetn  anbern  SSufen  an. 
Mit  einent  Gifer,  ber  afie  ^inberniffe  beftegt,  farnpft  er  bann 
urn  biefen  ipreid,  ber  ipn  fo  grop,  fa  rein  unb  gottlicp  bunft ; 
unb  menu  er  am  ©nbe  feiner  SaufPapit  eitten  Slicf  in  bad 
23ergangene  toirft,  periapt  er  biefen  gefcpiiftigen  ©dfauplatj 
jufrieben,  ftop  unb  mit  bem  fejteu  SSertrauen,  bap  fein  SSe'lbiel 
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unb  bcv  SRuljm  feineS  Tcameng  bie  moljltljdtige  glarame  forts 
pflanjen  metbe,  fomie  er  fie  juerji  empftng.  ©o  toirb  bet 
3iad)vu[m  gleidjfam  cine  ©djulb,  tueld^e  bie  Utadjmelt  tilgen 
rnufs ;  unb  ein  Seitalter,  meldjeS  Bei  ben  SBetbienjien  eineg  gtoflen 
2Jcanneg  fdjltteigt,  uerbient  bie  ©trafe,  baji  eg  feinen  if>m  df)n; 
licfjcn  SKantt  aug  feincr  SJiitte  I;er»orbtingen  fann. 

Fame  is  the  peculiar  inheritance  of  the  few  noble.  The  honour 
which  is  devoted  to  the  memory  of  a  great  man  often  lights  up  the 
sparks  of  genius  in  another  bosom.  With  a  zeal  which  overcomes 
every  obstacle  he  strives  for  a  prize,  which  appears  in  his  eyes  so 
great,  so  pure,  and  god-like  ;  and  if  at  the  end  of  his  course  he  throws 
a  glance  over  the  past,  he  leaves  this  busy  scene  in  full  content¬ 
ment,  joyous  and  with  the  firm  trust  that  his  example  and  the 
fame  of  his  name  will  implant  the  living  flame  in  some  other  breast 
in  the  same  way  as  he  had  received  it.  This  fame  is  as  it  were  a 
debt,  which  posterity  must  pay ;  and  an  age  which  passes  over  in 
silence  the  merits  of  the  noble,  deserves  as  a  punishment  that  it 
should  not  bring  forth  such  an  one  in  its  midst. 


Incompatible  Things. 

Collected  Works. 

Sffiag  bet  SWettfdj  fudjt,  bag  ftnbet  cr;  mag  et  mill,  bag  faun 
cr ;  mag  er  ftdj  erbittet,  bag  erlangt  et ; — nut  mufj  er  nidjt 
incompatible  Singe  serlangen,  nidjt  jugleicf)  nadj  Ulotbett  unb 
uad)  ©uben  fegetn  molten. 

What  a  man  seeks,  that  he  finds ;  what  he  wills,  that  he  can ; 
what  he  prays  for  himself,  that  he  attains  ; — only  he  must  not 
desire  incompatible  things,  not  wish  to  sail  north  and  south  at  the 
same  moment. 

Example  better  than  Precept. 

Collected  Works. 

Q g  forbert  bag  ©ute  niefyt  tranter,  menu  man  eg  prebigt. 
ilierlen  finb  leidjt  meggetoorfen,  menn  bie  gute  £el)te  tauben 
Dl)ten  geprebigt  mitb.  3$  fattge  an,  fel)t  bentlic^  uberjengt 
ju  merben,  bap  afleg  ©agen  unb  gefyren  jut  23ef[erung  bet  SBelt 
nicf)tg  Beitrdgt.  ©g  iff  nut  ein  fjeitmittet  sorljanben,  bag  iji : 
©uteg  tljun,  fottiel  an  uitg  iji.  SBeifpiel  prebigt  beffer  a(g 
Mjre,  unb  bag,  meit  eg  [oriel  fdjraerer  iji. 

Good  is  not  always  advanced  by  preaching.  Pearls  are  easily 
thrown  aside  when  good  doctrine  is  preached  to  deaf  ears.  I  begin 
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to  be  strongly  convinced  that  it  is  not  everything  that  is  said  and 
taught  that  conduces  to  the  improvement  of  the  world.  There  is 
only  one  remedy  existing — that  is,  to  do  good  as  far  as  in  us  lies. 
Example  preaches  better  than  precept,  and  that  too  because  it  is 
so  much  more  difficult. 


Our  Conduct  through  Life. 

Collected  Works. 

(?3  fcarf  nid't  fcie  Stage  feiit :  fontien  frir  ©uted  ftiften? 
fcnnen  frit  SKiprdudje  abjicKeit?  fonnen  frit  ^rucfite  unferet 
ffiemufqtngctt  gut  2Sct)(fal)tt  bed  Staatd  eber  bet  ©efefffdjaft, 
in  bet  frit  gu  toirfen  Beftimmt  ftnb,  erlebeti  ?  Dfcitt,  bied  Slficd 
Ijdngt  nidjt  son  unb,  Ijdngt  tiidfjt  son  SMmfcficn  ab,  ed  liegt  im 
Oiatf)  bet  ©otter  befdjfofien,  im  fjeiltgcn  unburdjbringlidjen  Sunfel 
bed  SdjtcEfalb  rerbufft.  Slber  ed  fann  unb  miif  bie  grage  tdgticf) 
aufgetoorfen  fretben,  ob  frir  finite  tfjaten,  frad  nacf>  unfetm  ©efuljf 
unb  SSerjlanbe  bad  ffiefte  fdjiett,  bad  ffiefte  bed  Staatd  unter  ben 
Umjtdnben,  frotin  cr,  frotin  frit  und  Befanben,  bet  Q3efte  bed 
eingefnen  SJienfdjeit,  mit  bem  frit  Befonberd  gu  tfyun  fatten; 
benn  bad  S3efte  unferd  eigenen  Selbft,  lrcfdjeb  und  am  ltddjften 
angeljt,  ijl  fJtefultat  biefer  Beiben  1111b  fcfgt  unmittefBar  bataud. 
Oftcfjt  mad  frit  etgieft  JjaBett,  fmtbetn  irad  frir  mit  Slntoenbintg 
after  und  serfiepnen  Jltdfte  Ijaben  ergieten  freffen,  [off  und 
Serupgung  geben.  Sab  SBcfrujjtfcin :  „idj  ttjat,  frad  id)  ser» 
mccbte,"  [off  ed  nun  einmat  feiu,  frad  und  Xrojt  unb  Suftie; 
benfjeit  in  affen  Singen  gibt. 

The  question  should  not  be,  Can  we  lay  the  foundation  of  some¬ 
thing  good  ?  Can  we  remedy  abuses  ?  Shall  we  see  the  fruit  of 
our  exertions  in  the  well-being  of  the  state  or  the  society  in  which 
we  are  destined  to  work?  No  ;  all  this  depends  not  on  ourselves, 
nor  on  man  ;  it  lies  in  the  determinate  counsel  of  God,  concealed  in 
the  sacred  and  impenetrable  darkness  of  fate.  But  the  question  cau 
and  must  ever  daily  be,  Whether  we  are  doing  to-day  what,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  feeling  and  understanding,  appears  the  best — the  best  for 
the  state  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  and  we  find  ourselves, 
the  best  for  individual  men  with  whom  we  have  particularly  to  do  ; 
since  the  best  for  ourselves,  which  concerns  us  nearest,  is  the  result 
of  both  these,  and  follows  immediately  from  it.  Not  what  we 
have  attained,  but  what  we  have  wished  to  attain,  with  the  earnest 
employment  of  all  our  powers,  should  give  us  comfort.  The  con¬ 
sciousness  “  I  did  what  I  could,”  should  be  what  gives  us  comfort 
and  contentment  in  all  things. 
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A  Man’s  Particular  Vocation. 

Collected  Works. 

Seber  ntufs  fclbfi  fiipten,  toab  fcin  SBeruf  ijl  uttb  noogu  et 
Jtrafte  I)at. 

Every  one  must  himself  feel  what  is  his  particular  vocation  and 
what  is  his  strength. 

The  Events  of  Life. 

Collected  Works. 

Stdeb,  hub  gefcpiept,  pat  [cine  SScftimmung  horn  Q3orper; 
gepenbett  unb  23egiepung  aufb  3ufiinftigc. 

Everything  which  happens  has  its  bent  given  by  the  events 
that  have  gone  before,  and  is  brought  into  relation  with  those 
that  come  after. 

A  ^Rational  Soul  and  Moral  Perfectibility. 

Collected  Works. 

91(1  e  paben  cine  oerniinftige  @ee(e,  etne  moralifcpe  fperfectis 
biiitdt ;  biefe  ©igenfcpaftett  ntacpcn  mir  ben  annftcn  Waiter 
peitig  unb  roertf).  $ie  ntoralifcpe  SBeroodfommmtng  iff  nnfere 
©eftintntung  unb  pier  dffnet  fid)  bent  ©cpriftftcder  eiit  unabfep; 
bateb  ge(b  tutb  eine  grope  (Srnte. 

All  men  have  a  rational  soul  and  moral  perfectibility;  it  is  these 
qualities  which  make  the  poorest  peasant  sacred  and  valued  by  me. 
Moral  perfectibility  is  our  destiny,  and  here  are  opened  up  to  the 
historian  a  boundless  field  and  a  rich  harvest. 

Truth  is  the  Message  of  all  Great  Men. 

Collected  Works. 

ffiaprpeit  ioat  bie  23ctf<paft,  bie  ade  gropett  Scantier  an  bte 
fKenfcppcit  gu  nerfunbigen  patten ;  SBapvpeit,  tBerpdttnip  ber 
Singe  untercinanber  unb  git  unb.  @ie  euttebigten  ftep  genau 
ifjreb  Sluftragb  nub  bvadftcn  unb  SBaprpeit,  bab  Jftciuob  beb 
SBeifen,  bab  ©cpmert  in  eineb  barren  Jpanb.  ®ocp  Dlupen 
unb  SDitpbraucp  paben  ipre  ©rengen  :  bte  Sluffldrung  abet 
fepreitet  non  ©tfapntng  gu  ©rfapruttg  itt’b  Unbcgrengte  fort, 
^iedeiept  erfcpbpft  fte  cittfl  ade  93erpattniffe  beb  ©ienfepen 
unb  bringt  bann  ben  ftrieben  beb  gclbenett  Scttaltcrb  juritef?" 
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Siefe  ffarmlofe  JQoffuung,  ein  ©teiu  ber  SBeifen  uttferg  3af)iv 
Ijunbertg,  serbient  tcenigfieng  feinctt  ©pott,  fo  lange  fxc  bag 
aufgeftcdte  3iet  bteibt,  toeldjeg  fo  side  Jtrdfte  fur  bag 
bfirfnifj  beg  gegemcartigen  Slugenbitcfg  tit  33etoegung  erlfdtt 
unb  eiuen  Sebett  attfeuert,  in  feiner  Saufbafjn  nadf  ber  Soils 
fommenlfeit  git  ftreben,  bie  ifjtn  erreic^bar  ifi.  9Benn  bie 
afertoegeii^eit  in  eine  Sufunft  ju  flatten,  bie  nnfern  Slugen 
gefUffentlidj  cttijogen  trarb,  unb  23eftimntungen  ooraugjufagen, 
tncldje  fief)  aug  ben  5f?rdntiffen  ber  ®rfaf)ruttg  ttid)t  fofgeru 
laffen,  mit  Srrtfiutn  befiraft  loerben  ntuf,  fo  fbnnte  toenigjieng 
feine  ©trafe  unfdfdblidjer  unb  fcine  suglcidf  froijitljdtiger  fein 
afg  biejenige,  lixidfe  bie  Silber  ber  $f)antafie  benu£t,  unt  ben 
SKenfdjen  an  eitt  reeileg  3iel  ju  gefeitcn.  Sin  fofdfeg  3tel  ifi 
bie  fubjectioe  Skmllfomutnimg,  toddfe  ttur  burdj  eine  soils 
fontntnere  Gsrfenntttifj  ber  SBatyrlfett  enoorben  tocrben  fann. 

Truth  was  the  message  which  all  great  men  had  to  communi¬ 
cate  to  the  human  race ;  truth,  the  relation  of  things  to  one 
another  and  to  us.  They  discharged  properly  their  commission, 
and  gave  us  truth,  the  jewel  of  the  wise,  the  sword  in  the  fool’s 
hand.  What  is  useful  and  what  is  unprofitable  have  their  limits, 
but  enlightenment  of  mind  goes  on  from  one  experience  to  another 
away  to  the  infinite.  “Does  it  not  perhaps  exhaust  all  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  man,  and  then  bring  back  the  peace  of  the  golden  age?” 
Such  a  harmless  hope  as  this,  the  philosopher’s  stone  of  our  age, 
deserves  at  least  no  ridicule,  so  long  as  it  remains  the  end  which 
keeps  in  motion  so  many  powers  for  the  necessities  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment,  and  animates  every  one  to  strive  in  his  course  after 
that  perfection  which  is  to  be  attained  by  him.  If  the  audacity 
to  look  into  futurity,  which  is  intentionally  withdrawn  from  our 
eyes,  and  to  predict  results  which  cannot  be  deduced  from  the 
premises  of  experience,  must  be  punished  by  falling  into  mistakes, 
then  no  punishment  could  be  more  harmless,  and  none  indeed 
more  salutary,  than  that  which  made  use  of  the  images  of  fancy 
to  direct  men  to  a  real  end.  Such  an  end  is  perfectibility,  which 
can  only  be  attained  by  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  truth. 

True  Nobility. 

Collected  Works. 

Sag  ifi  ja  toaster  Slbef,  tt>ab>rc  (5rl)abeni)eit  uttferg  ©eijieg, 
bafj  er  iibet  aileg  Seibert  unb  fiber  al(e  SSitterfeit  burd)  in  ifynt 
tvofynenbe,  ilfm  angeeigitcte  .Kraft  511  ftegen  serntag. 

That  is  true  nobility,  true  elevation  of  soul,  when  man  can  rise 
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superior  to  any  suffering  and  every  pain  by  the  indwelling  powers 
given  to  him. 


The  Man  of  High  Principle. 

Collected  Works. 

SBer  l)unbert  mat  morafifd)  f)aubeft,  efje  er  einrnaf  baron 
frridjt,  bag  ift  citt  CKenfd),  ben  man  jgnen  unb  fjerjcn  mbd)te. 
3cf)  bin  meit  entferut,  it) it  barum  fair  fet)terfvei  ju  erfldreu ; 
bag  plus  et  minus  unb  ber  ©rab  beg  ffieftrebeng  nac£>  SSolf; 
fommcnt)eit  unb  Sugenb  beftimmt  aber  ben  SBerfl)  beg  3Jteus 
fcf)en. 

Whoso  acts  a  hundred  times  with  high  moral  principle  before 
he  speaks  once  of  it,  that  is  a  man  whom  one  could  bless  and 
clasp  to  one’s  heart.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  he  is  on  that 
account  free  from  faults,  but  the  plus  ct  minus,  the  degree  of 
striving  after  perfection  and  virtue,  determines  the  value  of  the 
man. 

The  Wise. 

Collected  Works. 

Set  SBeife  fudjt  SBeistjeit  —  nid)t  feereg  2Bort  —  fonbern 
tebenbige  ©ottegfraft,  nafyrtjafte  fiebettsfpeife,  unb  menu  ct  fie 
finbet,  mo  bie  SBeft  fte  nid)t  beg  Stuff)  ebeng  murbigt,  fo  iff  beg 
grof)(ocfeng  in  feiner  Scefe  fein  (lube. 

The  wise  seek  wisdom — no  empty  word  but  God’s  living  power 
— nutritious  food ;  and  if  he  finds  it,  where  the  world  does  not 
deem  it  worthy  of  uplifting,  there  is  no  end  of  joy  in  his  soul. 

Individual  Actions. 

Collected  Works. 

3e  fdnger  id)  lebe  nub  @rfaf;rungen  ntad)e,  je  meljr  fibers 
jeuge  id)  mid),  bap  eiitjefne  J^anblungen  meber  fur  nod)  imber 
bie  2Renfd)en  bemetfett,  —  bag  ©an$e  mup  f)icr  entfcf)eiben,  mcif 
am  @nbe  bod)  fein  anberer  SKapftab  fur  ben  ©fjaraftcr  ift  afg 
bag  9Berf)dftnip  beg  ffiiffeng  511m  ©cmiffen,  ober  ©efufjt  non 
9ted)t  unb  ttriredjt,  ©ut  unb  SBofe.  3«  einjelnen  ffaffen  faun 
bag  ©efiifjf  fef)t  »erfd)ieben  fdjeinen  bon  Sent,  mag  eg  gemol)ns 
lid)  iff.  —  @g  iff  eine  iibfe  9lngemol)n|eit,  bap  man  fagt,  Sen 
fann  id)  nid)t  feiben,  Sen  f)affe,  Sen  yerabfdfjeue  id),  Sen  bete 
id)  an ;  gerabe  afg  cb  fte  gan$  bdfe  ober  gut  maren ;  ber 
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Stebengttmrbtgfle  ift  ®cr,  ber  ftdj  fefbji  am  »cflfcmmenftett 
bef)errfd)t;  bcnn  bag  ift  ©cted)tigfeit  gegett  atte  5Diitmenfc£)en. 

The  longer  I  live  and  learn  experience,  the  more  I  am  convinced 
that  individual  actions  prove  nothing  either  for  or  against  men ;  the 
whole  life  must  be  taken  into  account,  for  there  is  no  other  measure 
of  character  than  the  relation  of  the  will  to  the  conscience,  or  the 
feeling  of  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil.  In  individual  cases  the 
feeling  may  appear  very  different  from  that  which  it  is  in  general. 
It  is  a  bad  habit  to  get  into  to  say,  “I  cannot  bear  him,  I  hate  him, 
I  abhor  him,  I  adore  him,”  just  as  if  they  were  completely  bad  or 
good ;  that  man  is  most  worthy  of  love  who  has  the  greatest  control 
over  himself,  for  that  means  justice  to  all  our  fellow-men. 


Proselytising  Spirit. 

Collected  Works. 

33cm  ber  3Baf)rf)eitgfiebe  ift  ber  33efefjrungggeift  unjertremt; 
lief),  infofern  er  bag  33eftreben  ift,  Mbere  ju  feiner  fUcetttung  ju 
geminnett.  33om  SfBitben  big  jttm  ©refinquifftor,  Bom  frontmen 
©cfnmrmer  big  jum  fpfjifofopfjen  ftnb  loir  Me  iprofeltyteitmadfer ; 
itnb  mag  fo  tief  in  ber  mcnfd)fid)en  fftatur  gegrimbet  ift,  faint 
nidjt  an  fid),  fann  nur  burd)  ben  ©ebraud)  unrecf)tradf)iger  5D?it; 
tef  ftraftid)  fein. 

The  proselytising  spirit  is  inseparable  from  the  love  of  truth, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  striving  to  win  over  others  to  our  way  of  think¬ 
ing.  From  savages  to  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  from  the  pious  en¬ 
thusiast  to  the  philosopher,  we  are  all  prosely tisers ;  and  that 
feeling,  which  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  human  nature,  cannot  be 
blamable  in  itself,  but  only  through  the  use  of  improper  means. 

The  Conversion  oe  Men. 

Collected  Works. 

©g  gibt  nur  jtnei  2Bege,  trie  man  auf  bte  Ucberjeugung  etneg 
SKenfdjen  mirfen  fann:  burd)  ben  Jbcpf  itnb  burd)  bag  ^erj. 
3e  fjeffer  itnb  erfeudfteter  abet  ber  ©erffanb,  je  reincr,  ebfer 
itnb  einfacfjer  bag  ©efiifjf,  befto  fcjler  fie^t  bte  tleberjengung, 
befto  fd)merer  mirb  eg,  eitte  anbete  an  il)re  @tef(e  §u  fe£ett, 
tefto  toidjtiger,  cr()abcner,  Bofffommetter  mitffen  bie  ©riinbe  fein, 
U'cbutd)  man  eitte  58efef)rnng  bemerfftefiigen  miff. 

There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  we  can  work  for  the  conversion 
of  men— through  the  head  and  through  the  heart.  But  the  clearer 
and  more  enlighteued  the  understanding,  the  purer,  nobler,  and 
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simpler  the  feelings,  so  much  stronger  is  the  conviction,  so  much 
the  more  difficult  is  it  to  put  another  in  our  place,  so  much  the 
more  weighty,  elevated,  and  perfect  must  the  reasons  be  by  which 
a  conversion  is  brought  about. 

The  Goal. 

Collected  Works. 

3ft  eg  nidjt  cine  feftr  ridjtige  SBemevfung,  baft  man  liberal! 
ben  SRcnfcfjen  bag  3 tel  metier  ftccfcn  mufte,  alg  fte  fontmen 
fennen,  bamit  fte  menigfteng  fo  meit  fommen,  alg  eg  tftneit 
mcglicft  ift. 

Is  it  not  a  very  proper  remark  that  we  should  above  all  place 
the  goal  beyond  the  reach  of  men,  in  order  that  they  may  at  least 
proceed  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  their  strength  to  carry  them  ? 

A  Friend. 

Collected  Works. 

Gin  fyratnb  ift  ein  SBefen,  bag  ung  ganj  tvdgt  mit  unfern 
gelftevn  unb  ©Jdngetn  alien. 

A  friend  is  a  being  that  is  willing  to  bear  with  us  in  all  our 
faults  and  failings. 

Real  Friends. 

Collected  Works. 

Sie  menigen  2JJenfd)en,  bie  gleidffcrntig  mil  ung  benfett,  ftnb 
ung  nod)  nteftr  not!)  alg  bag  ganje  iibrige  2ftenfd)engefd)led)t ;  fte 
ftdrfen  unb  befeftigen  ung  in  unfertt  eigenen  ©runbfdften. 

The  few  men  who  think  in  common  with  us  are  much  more 
necessary  to  us  than  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  they  give 
strength  and  tone  to  our  principles. 

Self-Examination  and  Self  denial. 

Collected  Works. 

©clbftbrufung  unb  ©elbftrevleugnung  leftren,  mit  ber  menfeft: 
lichen  Sftatur  nad)ftd)ig»oll  gu  fein,  nid)t  ju  riel  yon  iftr  $u  forbern, 
feine  Srregularitaten  ju  yerjeiften,  menu  nur  Sugenb  im  Oanjen, 
unb  mit  iftr  rnaftre  ©lutffeligfeit  bag  3iel  bleibt;  hair  miffen, 
baft  bag  ftdcftfte,  reinfte  GUiicf,  beffett  2Jtenfd)en  auf  Grben  fdftig 
fein  fbnnen,  in  SKittljeilungeu  beftefft,  in  Siebe,  bie  fteft  felbft  in 
9lnbern  cmftftnbet  unb  Slnberer  ®clft  unb  fjreube  511m  Sftrigeu 
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Self-examination  and  self-denial  teach  us  to  be  indulgent  to 
human  nature,  not  to  require  too  much  from  her,  to  forgive  no 
irregularities,  unless  virtue  on  the  whole,  and  with  her  true  hap¬ 
piness,  is  the  goal  aimed  at ;  we  know  that  the  brightest,  purest 
happiness,  of  which  men  can  be  capable  on  earth,  consists  in 
social  intercourse,  in  love  which  is  felt  for  others,  and  makes  the 
well-being  and  joy  of  others  as  its  own. 


A  Man  without  Pretensions. 

Collected  Works. 

Sie  grefe,  ltnrflid)  gtofje  3lu$af)[  sou  5Ta'ufcI)eu,  bie  mit 
3beunbfd)aft  unb  Sicbe  fdfeufen,  bewetfen  etwaS  fur  uteinen 
©fjarafter  unb  etmag  fur  bie  @mbfdnglid)feit  unb  angeborene 
©ute  beg  Sftenfcfjen  uberpauft.  3cf)  ntufj  ftfjlief en,  bafi  ic^ 
gefalie,  met!  idf  cfyne  ipratenfion  bin  unb  Seberuiann 
•Seinem  Uebet  h'unf<f)e;  unb  ba  biefe  ®enfuttggart  fc  ftc^er  ift, 
ben  SBeifaft  ber  Slienfcpen  ju  gcttnnuen,  fo  ntuf  icf)  folgern,  baf 
bie  SKeitftpen  im  ©runbe  gute  ©efdjopfe  unb  mit  2Benigem  5U 
befriebigen  ftnb,  bafj  ©ute  beg  fber^eng  intrner  ben  bteibenbjlen 
©iitbrucb  auf  fie  ntaept  unb  uneigeitnu^tg  fcfjeinenbe  Siebe  fie 
am  tieffien  ruifrt.  gclgere  icf)  meiter,  fo  fefje  id),  bajj  mir  bie 
Sorfefjuug  mit  biefern  fjerjen  unb  mit  biefer  Semutp  toaprlidf 
feiit  fleiueg  ©efdjenf  gemaept  fjat;  fie  tragt  fcoieb  ju  meiner 
©iucffeligfeit  bei  unb  tdjrt  mitp,  bafj  ber  grofjte  SSortpeil  beg 
3J2eufcf)en  ift,  tfjcilnetjmenb  unb  liebeoolt  gegen  bie  9Belt  ju 
feirt. 

The  great,  wonderfully  great,  number  of  men  who  offer  me 
their  friendship  and  love,  proves  something  favourable  for  my 
character,  and  something  also  for  the  susceptible  nature  and  in¬ 
nate  goodness  of  men.  It  must  be  inferred  that  I  please,  because 
I  am  without  pretensions,  and  everybody  wishes  me  well,  while  I 
wish  ill  to  no  one — a  disposition  which  is  sure  to  win  the  good¬ 
will  of  men.  We  must  draw  the  inference  from  all  this,  that  men 
are  at  bottom  good  creatures,  and  are  easily  pleased,  that  goodness 
of  heart  ever  makes  the  most  lasting  impression  on  them,  and 
unselfish  love  strikes  deepest  into  their  hearts.  Moreover  I  infer, 
I  see,  that  Providence  has  really  made  me  no  small  gift  by  giving 
me  this  heart,  this  humility,  as  it  contributes  so  much  to  my 
happiness,  and  teaches  me  that  it  is  the  greatest  advantage  to 
man  that  he  should  be  indulgent  and  full  of  love  to  the  world. 
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The  Cause  of  Despotism. 

Collected  Works. 

(£o  range  eb  toaljr  Bteifecn  tcirb,  bag  bie  grogte  Slnjatjl 
ffllenfdjen  ntefr  ftnnlid)  obcr  tf)cvicf)t,  alb  sernfiuftig  leben  uiib 
Ijaitbeln,  fo  lange  toirb  iDebpotibmub  bleiben. 

As  long  as  it  remains  true  that  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
spend  their  lives  rather  in  the  pursuit  of  sensual  pleasures  and 
follies  than  like  rational  beings,  so  long  will  despotism  be  necessary. 

How  Men  mat  become  Free. 

Collected  Works. 

2)ie  grcigcit  fcjst  etmab  ttoraitb,  tuab  fiefs  nod}  nirgenbb  fanb, 
eiit  ganjeb  ffiolf  ober  menigftenb  cine  groge  SJiajovitdt  non 
tugenbfsaften  Sftenfdfen.  Sod)  sermodfte  Xtieb  unb  finnlidjer 
Uleij  tmmer  unenblid)  tnclsr  fiber  bie  2J2ettfd)en,  int  ©anjen 
genomnten,  alb  Olaifonnerflnt  nub  cinfeudjtcubjie  SSagrgeit; 
nocf)  tmntcr  fufjvte  bic  SBelt  Gpttenfprfidje  int  SJlunbe  unb 
Ijanbeltc  nacf)  leibenfd)aftli<|:cn  ©inbrfiden ;  tteitu  eb  am  befteu 
ging,  tdufdjten  fid)  bic  gufen  Sente  felbjt  unb  maren  bci  ifsver 
2)?enfd)cn(iebe  fo  felbftfud&tig,  bei  ifjrern  ipatriotibmub  fo  tfirane 
nifefs,  bei  igrcu  Slblcroblicfen  fo  blinb,  menu  eb  auf  igre  ©djtuacg; 
fieiten  unb  Sicblingbneigungcn  anfatn,  bag  id)  bie  SBcisgeit  ber 
SJicndfbregct  bemunbere :  „  Sine  res  vadere  sicut  vadunt ; " 
b.  1). :  „Sag  gefegegen,  mab  bn  nidjt  cinbern  fannft."  3itr 
SSercollfomntnung  beb  ©anjen,  menu  eb  je  cine  gibt,  fdjcint  miv 
in  ber  Sgat  feiit  anbereb  SMittel  fibrig  alb  bab,  mit  (Sifer 
unablaffig  an  fid)  felbft  511  arbeiten.  Sicb  fei  bab 
©efdjaft  alter  59ienfd)enfreunbe,  tncldjeb  fie  felbft  treiben,  unb 
ber  gaitjen,  ganjen  SSelt,  fo  taut  fie  nur  immer  reben  fonuen, 
emffeglen  mfiffcti.  3ft  bie  SBett  erft  tugenbgaft,  bann  tnirb  fie 
non  felbft  fret. 

Freedom  presupposes  something,  which  is,  however,  never 
found :  a  whole  people,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them,  to 
he  virtuous.  The  passions  and  sensual  feelings  have  ever  much 
more  power  over  men,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  than  reason  and 
the  clearest  truth.  The  world  had  indeed  always  in  its  mouth 
moral  saws,  yet  acted  on  impressions  dictated  by  passions  ;  at 
the  best,  the  good  people  deceived  themselves,  and  were  so  selfish 
in  their  love  of  mankind,  so  tyrannical  in  their  patriotism,  so 
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bliml,  eagle-eyed  though  they  were,  wheD  it  touched  their  weak¬ 
nesses  and  favourite  inclinations,  that  I  admire  the  wisdom  of  the 
monk’s  saying  :  “  Sine  res  vadere  sicut  vadunt  ” — “  Let  things  go 
as  they  may.”  To  bring  everything  to  a  state  of  perfection,  if 
there  is  such  a  thing,  it  appears  to  me  indeed  that  there  are  no 
other  means  than  with  diligence  to  work  unceasingly  on  one¬ 
self.  Let  this  be  the  business  of  all  the  friends  of  mankind,  which 
they  urge  forward  and  which  they  press  on  the  whole  world  so 
long  as  they  have  breath.  If  the  world  is  once  virtuous,  then 
will  it  be  free  of  itself. 

Every  One  under  some  Control. 

Collected  Works. 

Sides  ait  iut3  SWenfdjett  iff  erjimingen,  ijl  notl)toenbige  ftotge 
ber  ©inridjtung,  bie  nicfjt  son  unb  abtjing,  bet  gteie  tft  alfo 
nidjt  ®crjcnige,  bet  ton  adeni  3n'ang  befrett  ift,  benit  ba3  ijl 
lein  ©efd)bbf,  fonbctti  bet  bein  loettigflen  Bltang,  bent  natut- 
lidjjleit  (itenn  id)  fo  fagett  barf)  atiein  gefjotd)t. 

Everything  in  us  men  is  forced,  is  the  necessary  result  of  a  con¬ 
trol  which  depends  not  on  ourselves  ;  the  free,  therefore,  is  not  he 
who  is  free  from  all  force,  for  there  is  no  such  creature,  but  he  who 
is  only  under  the  least  force,  the  most  natural,  if  I  may  say  so. 

My  Thoughts  are  my  own  Possession. 

Collected  Works. 

SMeine  SUcinungen  ftttb  mein  (Sigentiptm ;  mcine  ^anbluiigcn 
fbiineti  burcfj  ba3  SanbeSgcfci}  befdjtiinft  merbeit. 

My  thoughts  are  my  own  possession;  my  acts  may  he  limited 
by  my  country's  laws. 


Political  Liberty. 

Collected  Works. 

Qi  Incite  Tfyorfjeit,  ben  iMcnfdicn  greiljeit  ju  geben  obet  nut 
3U  miiiifdien,  toenn  fit  ffiiibe  babei  bleiben  unb  iljre  Slniagcn 
$u  inoralifdjer  SBodfemmenfieit  nidjt  babutdj  leid)tcr  auSgebitbct 
itetbeit  fed  ten.  Sicb  adein  ift  bet  Sited,  mesmegen  bie  bolt* 
tifdje  greibeit  fo  miinfc£)eiismertf)  ijl :  beiin  id)  gtaube,  e3  ijl 
umtibertegbar,  bag  nut  in  ftcicn  ©taaten  bie  Xugcub  adgeniein 
nxrbct:  faun.  Sldein  mas  nnfet  Snbmbuum  anbetrifft,  un3 
l)aben  bie  SBetljdltniffe,  unter  tteidjen  loir  in  bet  SlBclt  erfdjienett 
unb  forttebten,  $u  ciner  ©attung  won  l>rintXegirten  2Befen  ge= 
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madjt,  bie  tiadj  jencm  Blued:  ftrebten,  oljite  bie  Jg»utfe  einei 
frcien  SScrfaffuxtg  cber  oietme^r  burd)  bie  Jpiilfe  einer  nidjt 
freien.  SGBit  ftnb  and)  in  Jfctten  unb  dlerfern  fret,  folglid) 
babeit  loir  loeniger  alb  unb  unafynlidfe  2Renfd)en  bie  Slbloefen; 
Ijeit  ber  politifdjeu  ftmfjeit  ju  beflagen. 

It  would  be  folly  to  give  or  even  to  wish  for  freedom  to  men 
if  they  still  continue  savages,  and  if  their  inclination  to  moral 
perfection  is  not  thereby  more  easily  cultivated.  This  alone  is 
the  end  for  which  political  liberty  is  worthy  of  being  achieved, 
for  I  believe  it  to  be  undeniable,  that  only  in  free  countries  can 
virtue  be  generally  diffused.  But  as  to  what  belongs  to  us  as 
individuals,  the  relations  under  which  we  appear,  and  continue 
to  live  in  the  world,  have  made  us  a  kind  of  privileged  beings, 
who  are  striving  towards  that  end,  without  the  assistance  of  a 
free  constitution,  or  rather  by  the  help  of  one  not  free.  Even  in 
chains  and  prisons  we  are  free;  therefore  we  have  less  reason  to 
lament  the  absence  of  political  liberty  than  men  unlike  to  us. 


No  Perfect  Happiness  in  the  World. 

Collected  Works. 

6b  iff  nidft  bail  Seob  beb  SUenfdjen,  in  biefer  2Belt  oollfoms 
men  glucf(icf)  511  fcin;  bab  (Sinjige,  loab  unb  ubtig  btcibt,  iff, 
aub  ®cm,  loab  loir  erfjalten  unb  erreidjen  fennen,  ben  beffeit 
£Bort£;eiI  ju  jiefjcn  unb  fo  nufdidj  unb  gliicflidj  ju  fein,  alb 
unfeve  Sage  gulafjt. 

It  is  not  the  lot  of  men  to  be  perfectly  happy  in  this  world; 
the  only  thing  which  remains  to  us  is  to  make  the  best  of  what 
we  receive  and  obtain,  being  as  comfortable  and  happy  as  our 
circumstances  allow. 


True  Happiness. 

Collected  Works. 

SfBaljrcb  @Iucf  iff  nad)  meiner  SJieinttng  jetjt :  2(((eb  ju 
genicjjen,  loab  erlaubt  iff  —  b.  i.  loab  mir  fclbft  unb  Slnbevu 
nidjt  fdjabet,  fonbern  oielmelfr  gutragticf)  i|f.  Xugcnb  loerbe 
idj  immcr  nennen,  mein  2So()l  ofjttc  9fad)tl)eit  beb  iHdd)ffcn  ju 
fudjen,  unb  bab  grcfjte  SEoljl :  9lnbcrer  @lud  unb  Slnberer 
3nfriebenl)eit  geniefien  unb  bejorbern  git  fbnnen. 

True  happiness  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  enjoy  whatever  is  in  our 
power — i.e.,  what  does  not  injure  ourselves  or  others,  but  rather 
is  beneficial.  Virtue  I  shall  ever  call  it  to  seek  my  weal  without 
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hurt  to  my  neighbours  ;  and  the  greatest  weal  to  be  able  to  enjoy 
and  further  the  happiness  and  contentment  of  others. 

Much  depends  on  our  Organisation. 

Collected  Works. 

2Bir  Ifabcn  am  J?ranfenbett  ober  fonfl  mit  ber  Sett  er  fasten- 
itiie  aSteteg,  loie  SKleg  lubd^t’  id)  fagen,  son  unferer  Drganifa; 
ticn  abgangt,  unb  toie  unfer  2Bogi  unb  SQ3ef;e,  unfete  innigflen 
@efut)le  beg  ©dfmerjeg  ober  ber  ftteube  in  ber  regen  Jbraft, 
menigfteng  unferg  ©egirng  unb  unferer  fJteroen  511  fjaufe  ftnb. 

We  have  to  learn  in  sickness,  or  else  in  time,  how  much,  I 
might  say  how  everything,  depends  on  our  organisation,  and  how 
our  weal  and  woe,  our  inmost  feelings  of  joy  or  grief,  arise  from 
the  activity  of  our  brain  and  nerves. 

Much  must  be  left  in  the  Hands  of  Fate. 

Collected  Works. 

D  eg  ifr  fo  SBieleg,  long  loir  ber  £anb  beg  ©djidfalg  gerabeju 
uberlaffen  rnuffen!  Sie  J?uttji  bejlegt  and)  gar  nidjt  batin, 
mit  guten  Marten  ein  <Spiet  $u  getoinnen,  foitbern  mit  ben 
Jiarten,  fo  loie  fie  ung  fallen,  bag  Sejie  ju  madden,  loag  ftc^ 
ttjim  lagt. 

•  Oh,  many  are  the  things  that  we  must  altogether  leave  in  the 
hands  of  fate  !  Our  skill  is  not  shown  in  winning  the  game  with 
good  cards,  but  to  make  the  best  of  whatever  cards  are  placed  in 
our  hands. 

Misfortune  is  the  Touchstone  of  Human  Excellence. 

Collected  Works. 

2Bagr  iff  eg,  bag  llnglucf  —  toagteg  Unglucf  (nidjt  eingebifs 
beteg,  loetdjeg  loir  ung  felbjt  fdjaffen)  bet  grcgte  ^rufjiein  ber 
menfdjlidjeu  SSortreffiidjfeit  ift,  unb  bag  eine  eigene  ©leidjj 
miitfjigfeit  unb  eine  befonbere  ©eiftegftdrfe  baju  gegort,  urn 
unbefangen  auf  bie  SBelt  ju  loirfen,  menn  bag  ©djicffat  alte 
Ouefien  beg  ©euujfcg  abfcgneibet  unb  fetbfi  irn  ffiirfen  ung 
bie  §anbe  binbet. 

It  is  true  that  misfortune — real  misfortune  (not  imaginary, 
which  we  create  for  ourselves),  is  the  surest  touchstone  of  human 
excellence,  and  that  equanimity  and  strength  of  mind  belong 
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specially  to  it,  to  work  without  constraint  on  the  world,  when 
fate  cuts  off  all  our  springs  of  enjoyment,  and  even  binds  our 
hands  in  working. 

Happy  Children  make  Happy  Men. 

Collected  IV  'orTcs. 

®fucftid)e  JEtnber  gcben  gIucHid)e  2Kcnfd)ert !  Side  9$cr» 
flimmung  beg  Sljaraftcrg  f)at  feiuen  maf)rfd)einHd)en  ©vuub 
in  biefext  frufjen  (Sinbrucfeu.  ®ag  @(ucf  bev  Jltnber  ifl  bag, 
menu  fie  fo  meuig  a[g  mbglid)  in  ifjver  greube  geftbrt  lucrben. 
3Bie  leidjt'  entuucMn  fid)  ba  in  ifpten  atte  guten  97etgungen, 
unb  |fnen  fie  fid)  jebexn  mcnfd)lid)en,  fanften  ©efiifyl.  £arte 
imb  falfdfe  Sacljanblung  nurft  gcrabe  bag  ©egentljeil :  fte  net-; 
fd)Iieft.  ®ie  23cgriffe,  glaube  id),  lueldje  man  blog  evternt, 
ftnb  eg  nid)t,  bie  am  mefentlidjften  mirfen  auf  ben  Gffyarafter, 
fonbevn  bie  man  fid)  anetgnet,  moil  bie  unmittelbare  93ejief)ung 
auf  unfer  Sdjagcn  fie  ung  nudftig  mad)te.  {fttd)tige  Segviffe 
fennen  folglid)  aud)  bie  (Sinbilbunggfraft  befdjaftigcu,  beven 
©djbbfungeit  baburd)  nur  l)anncnifd)or  merben.  9lber  xxicfjt 
jebe  Ipfjatttafte  i|t  vege  unb  fc^cpfevifcf)  in  gleid)cm  @rabe. 
Sag  aflein  meift  bem  Srjicfycr  fd)on  bag  uctfd)icbene  SSetragen 
gegen  beibe  an. 

Happy  children  make  happy  men  !  All  dissonance  of  character 
has  its  real  foundation  in  these  early  impressions.  The  happi¬ 
ness  of  children  depends  much  on  their  being  as  little  as  possible 
interfered  with  in  their  little  joys.  How  quickly  do  their  good 
inclinations  unfold  themselves  !  How  open  are  they  to  every 
humane  and  gentle  feeling !  Harsh  and  erroneous  treatment  acts 
in  the  very  opposite  way ;  it  shuts  them  up.  It  is  not  the  ideas, 

I  believe,  that  one  learns,  which  really  work  on  the  character, 
but  those  which  one  makes  his  own,  because  the  immediate 
bearing  on  our  disposition  is  what  makes  them  really  important. 
Right  ideas,  therefore,  may  engage  the  imagination,  whose  crea¬ 
tions  become  thereby  only  more  harmonious.  But  every  fancy 
does  not  act  and  create  in  the  same  degree.  It  is  that  alone  which 
points  out  to  the  teachers  the  different  treatment  that  is  necessary. 

GELLERT. 

Bom  a.d.  1717.  Died  a.d.  1769. 

Christian  Fiirchtegott  Gellert  was  born,  1717,  at  Hainichen, 
near  Freiberg,  in  Saxony,  and  died  at  Leipsic,  1769,  as  Professor 
of  Philosophy. 
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Powers  different  in  Men. 

Set  SBttnbe  unb  ber  Saline. 

$u  fjafi  ba$  nicf)t,  ma3  Slnbre  I^aBeit, 

Hub  Slnbern  ntangeln  beine  ©alien; 

2lmi  biefer  Unuoftfcmmenfjeit 
©ntfpringet  bie  ©efefiigfeit. 

2Benn  jenem  nidfi  bie  ®abe  fefjttc, 

Sie  bie  ffiatur  fur  mid)  ermdljlte : 

<So  toirb  er  nur  fur  fid)  allcin 
Hub  nidjt  fur  micf)  befummert  fein - 

SSefdjmer’  bie  ©otter  nic^t  mit  dilagen ! 

Ser  93ortljei£,  ben  fie  bir  oerfagen 
Unb  jenem  fdjenfen,  toirb  gemeitt; 

SBir  burfcn  nur  gefettig  fein. 

Thou  hast  not  what  others  have,  and  others  want  what  thou 
hast  got ;  out  of  this  imperfect  state  of  things  springs  the  social 
good  of  the  world. 

If  the  gifts  which  nature  has  bestowed  on  me  did  not  fail  my 
neighbour,  he  would  think  of  himself  alone,  and  never  waste  a 
thought  on  me.  Plague  not  the  gods  with  wailing  !  the  advantages 
which  they  deny  to  thee  and  give  another  are  the  common  property 
of  both  ;  we  need  but  to  be  socially  united. 

Critics. 

Dev  Staler. 

SSenn  beine  ©djrift  bent  dfenner  nidjt  gefafit, 

@0  ifi  (6  fdjon  ein  bofesi  3eid)en: 

Sod)  toenn  fie  gar  bed  Dfarren  Sob  erfjdit, 

So  ifi  ed  Beit,  fie  audjuftreidjen. 

If  thy  writings  please  not  the  critics,  it  is  no  doubt  an  evil  sign ; 
but  when  they  are  lauded  to  the  skies  by  fools,  it  is  time  to  blot 
them  out. 


SALOMON  GESSNER. 

Bom  a.d.  1730.  Died  a.d.  1788. 

Salomon  Gessner,  a  Swiss  painter  and  poet,  was  born  at  Zurich 
in  1730,  where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  His  house 
became  the  rendezvous  of  the  leading  artists  and  literary  men  of  his 
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native  town.  His  principal  work  is  tlie  “  Death  of  Abel,”  which 
is  based  upon  the  narrative  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  reflecting  the 
spirit  of  the  Eible  witli  wonderful  closeness. 


The  Sun. 

The  Death  of  Ah  el — Canto  I, 

©ety  unS  gegrujjt,  bu  lieMtcbe  ©cnne  Ijintcr  ben  (Jebetn 
fetauf !  bu  gicpeft  garb’  unb  Slnmutp  burdj  bte  Siatur  l)tn, 
uttb  jebe  ©cfybnpeit  lacfjet  Berjungt  uuS  luieber  entgegen. 
@ntmctc£)e  bu  ©cblaf  Bon  jebrat  Slug’,  entjiiefet,  tfr  pattern; 
ben  Xraurne,  ju  ben  ©fatten  ber  STac^t. 

Hail,  thou  lovely  sun,  that  risest  behind  the  cedars  !  thou  shed- 
dest  colour  and  grace  over  nature,  and  all  that  is  beautiful  laughs 
with  renewed  youth.  Away,  sleep,  from  every  eye  ;  fly  hence,  ye 
flitting  dreams,  to  the  shades  of  night. 

Man  not  born  to  Misery. 

The  Death  of  Abel — Canto  I. 

Su  bi|f  nicfjt  gunt  (Slenb  geboren ;  ber  ^>crr  ritft  fein 
©efdjbpfe  ctuS  bcrn  DiidjtS  gum  (Stento  feiBor.  3iwr  faun  ber 
attenfcf)  elcub  fetytt,  bet}  feinetn  Olucfe  Boriiber  gefm,  uttb  etenb 
feptt.  2Benn  bie  SBernunft  uuter  bem  Tumulte  tobenber  Setbem 
fc£)aftm  unb  unreiner,  unbefc£)rdnfter  93egterben  erliegt,  banu 
toirb  ber  3J2cnfc£)  clenb,  unb  jebeb  attfcpeinctibe  ©liicf  ift  triigeit; 
beg  ©lenb.  Sent  ©titrate  faunjt  bu  nidjt  befefyleit,  bap  et 
ntd}t  tobe,  uttb  bem  funreifeitbeit  ©trout  nidjt,  bap  cr  [till 
ftef)e ;  abet  bcine  93ernunft  fattnft  bu  attg  bent  Sunfet  Ijeraor 
rufett,  bap  fte  bettte  ©eele  erpefle ;  fie  fault  mddftig  bem 
Sumulte  befeffeit,  bap  er  feftroeige :  fte  faun  jebett  2Bunfc£>, 
jebe  IBegierbe,  jebe  auffepauntenbe  Seibenfcfiaft  fritfen ;  banu 
f dfrateigett  bie  befdfamtcu  £eibenfc£jaften,  unb  bte  eitefn  SBiinfdpe 
unb  ©cgierbeu  Berfdfnnnbcn  trie  Sliorgennebel  Bor  ber  ©otttte 
BerftfnBittben. 

Thou  art  not  born  to  misery  ;  the  Almighty  never  called  any  of 
his  creatures  into  existence  to  render  them  unhappy ;  yet  man 
may  be  wretched  from  his  own  follies  and  vices  :  his  reason  may 
yield  to  the  wild  impulses  of  tumultuous  passion ;  then  man  is 
wretched,  and  every  seeming  good  is  perverted  to  misery.  Thou 
canst  not  still  the  raging  storm,  nor  stop  the  violent  torrent,  but 
thou  mayest  call  on  reason  to  dispel  the  darkness  which  clouds  thy 
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soul,  and  to  hush  thy  tumultuous  passions.  She  can  put  to  the 
proof  every  ■wish,  every  desire  and  emotion,  that  rises  in  the  mind. 
Shameless  emotions,  vain  desires,  then  vanish  like  vapour  before 
the  rising  sun. 

Virtue. 

The  Death  of  AbeU— Canto  II. 

35urdj  Xugenb  jleigen  iniv  entpcr  ju  ber  ©etigfeit  reiner 
©eifter,  $u  ^arabiefxftfjent  ©lude ;  ba  fingegen  jebe  unbejtegte, 
unreine  £cibenfcf)aft  ung  pinunterreift,  unb  in  £abt)iint()e 
fctjteppet,  mo  Unruf),  Singft,  ©lenb  unb  Otadjreu’  auf  ung 
lauren. 

It  is  along  the  paths  of  virtue  that  we  soar  upwards  to  the 
blessed  state  of  those  pure  spirits  who  dwell  in  paradise  ;  here,  on 
the  other  hand,  impure  and  unruly  passions  drag  us  down,  and 
place  us  in  a  labyrinth  where  disquiet,  anguish,  misery,  and  remorse 
lie  in  wait  to  seize  us. 


Heavenly  Spirits. 

The  Death  of  Abel — Canto  II. 
aBorte  ftttb  51:  fd)h'adj),  bie  @djbnl)eit  beg  ljerr[id)en  ©e; 
ftdjieg  ju  fagcn ;  loir  [alien  l)inimlifd)e  Sunglinge,  unjafitbar 
burd)  bie  ©egettb  jerjlreut,  fcfibner  al6  ©oa  toar,  ba  fie  tteu 
gefdjaffen  aug  beg  @nugcn  Jpanben  Ijeroorging,  unb  mit  liebs 
lidjer  (Stimrne  ju  ifjver  Umannung  mid)  ineefte.  ©inige 
l)iefcn  bie  fanften  Dtebcl  aug  ber  ©rbe  fyerscrgeljn  unb  trugen 
fie  auf  fd)toebenben  glugcln  ember,  bap  fanfter  Xpau  jur  ©rbe 
fade  unb  erquiefenber  Stcgen ;  bort  rulfeten  attbre  bet)  fprm 
belnben  53dd)en,  forgetrageub,  bap  iffre  Onette  uidjt  oerfiege, 
bamit  ben  ©emad)fen  i£)ve  feud)te  D1al)rung  nid)t  enigepe. 
SSiete  toaren  auf  ben  Xriften  jerflveut,  unb  marteten  beg 
SBad)gtf)umeg  ber  Erudite,  ober  bemalten  auffeimenbe  SBtumcn 
mit  ber  garbe  beg  gcuerg  ober  beg  9lbenbrott)g,  ober  mit  ber 
fyavbe  beg  ^intntefg,  unb  paudften  fie  an,  bap  fie  lieblidje  ©e= 
riidfe  jerjiveuten ;  oiete  fcfymebten  t>erfd)ieben  befc^dftigt  irn 
©djatten  ber  ^aine.  Son  ipren  glanjenbcn  Stugeln  jerflreuten 
fid)  fanfte  SBinbe,  bie  bitrd)  bie  ©epatten  faufetten,  ober  ubec 
53tumen  fanft  bapin  fupreit,  unb  battn  auf  fd)ldngelnben  23dd)en 
ober  frdufelnben  Xeidjcn  fid)  fiipUen.  ©inige  rupeten  son 
it)rer  Sirbeit  unb  fapen  in  ©pore  oertpeilet  ini  ©cpattett,  unb 
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fangen  tit  bie  golbne  -§arfe  juni  SoBc  beg  .godjften,  bem  Dfjre 
ber  ©tevblicfjcn  urtljorBare  Sieber.  Side  manbelten  auf  unferm 
£ugel,  cber  fa*  im  toirtljfdjafttidtyen  ©fatten  mtfccr  SauBen, 
unb  faf)tt  mit  l;immlifd;er  ^vcunbliReit  eft  511  un$  Ijin;  aber 
unfre  Slugen  serbunfelten  fid;  luieber  unb  bie  entjuefenbe  Sente 
bcrSfj|ranb. 

$ief  flub  bie  @cf)u|geifta*  ber  @rbe,  fo  fprad;  ber  (Sngel. 

Words  are  too  ■weak  to  describe  the  beauty  of  the  heavenly 
spirits  ;  we  saw  hovering  around  us  innumerable  celestial  youths 
more  beautiful  than  Eve  when  she  first  issued  from  the  hand  of  her 
Creator,  and  with  her  soft  voice  awoke  me  (Adam)  to  her  embraces. 
Some  bade  the  light  mists  arise  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and 
bearing  them  upwards  on  their  shadowy  wings,  dispersed  them  in 
balmy  dews  and  gentle  showers.  Others  reclined  by  the  murmur¬ 
ing  brooks,  watching  lest  their  pure  springs  should  fail  and  the 
flowers  be  deprived  of  their  moisture.  Many  were  scattered  on  the 
meads,  and  tended  the  growth  of  fruits,  or  painted  the  opening 
flowers  with  the  ruddy  glow  of  evening,  or  the  rainbow’s  tints, 
and  breathing  on  them  gave  sweet  perfume.  Many  were  moving 
around  in  the  shade  of  the  groves.  They  wafted  gentle  breezes 
from  their  glittering  wings,  which,  whispering  through  the  groves, 
or  fanning  the  new-blown  flowers,  played  upon  the  dimpled  surface 
of  the  brook  or  placid  lake.  Some  rested  from  their  labours,  re¬ 
clining  in  the  cool  shade,  and  sung  on  golden  harps  to  the  praise  of 
the  Most  High  hymns  unheard  by  mortal  ears.  Many  hovered 
round  our  hill,  or  sat  in  the  hospitable  shade  of  our  bowers,  looking 
on  with  tenderest  sympathy,  but  the  shades  of  evening  soon  re¬ 
turned  to  our  eyes,  and  the  lovely  scene  vanished. 

These  are  the  guardian  spirits  of  the  earth,  exclaimed  the  angel. 


The  Return  op  Spring. 

The  Death  of  Abel — Canto  II. 

Sa  ftng  bie  Slatur  itriebet  an  jugenblicl)  ju  ladjuln,  cin 
fanftes  (§3 vim  ftcibete  bie  ®tbe;  ein  Bunteg  ©emifdje  non  Stu * 
men  fdjofj  auf  ben  gluten  emper  unb  ladjte  bet  ©cun’  cittgegen; 
©efltducf)’  unb  S3dume  gluljcten  in  manniefyfattigem  ©dfrnucf, 
unb  greub’  unb  SWunterfeit  Bjerrfdjeten  burdj  bie  ganje  SRatur. 
©0  fant  ber  fvolje  SKorgen  bc3  3af)teS,  ber  Blum  id; te  grueling 
jitr  ®rbe  juried. 

Nature  smiled  again  in  youthful  beauty;  the  earth  assumed 
once  more  its  robe  of  tender  green  ;  the  meads  were  again  varie¬ 
gated  with  a  thousand  flowers,  that  expanded  to  meet  the  genial 
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beams  of  the  sun.  The  thickets  and  groves  were  decked  with 
innumerable  blossoms,  and  joy  and  gladness  reigned  throughout 
all  nature.  Thus  the  gay  morning  of  the  year,  delightful  spring, 
returned  to  revive  and  cheer  the  earth. 

Love. 

Daphnis,  Book  hi. 

„®er  nidft  licit,  her  lebt  itn  bben  ffiinter,  her  ifl  tuie  cm 
tvdget  Sad),  her  ttidjt  raufdjet;  voie  tin  ftummer  SBcgel,  her 
nidjt  ftngt,  unb  mie  cin  biirrer  Sawn,  ber  nimmer  bluljet.  0 
Sinter!  fi'tfer  (Soft  ber  Siebe!" 

The  man  who  has  never  felt  the  influence  of  love  is  like  one 
who  lives  ever  in  gloomy  winter,  or  he  resembles  a  brook  that 
never  gives  forth  a  pleasant  murmur,  a  dumb  bird  that  never 
sings,  or  a  withered  tree  whos'e  boughs  never  unfold  a  blossom 
to  the  sun.  O  Cupid !  sweet  god  of  love  ! 

The  Beauty  of  the  Country. 

Idyls :  Menalcas  and  JEschines. 

©dinner  iff  ber  ungefunjlelte  fdjattidjte  £am  mit  feinett 
gefrummten  ©attgen;  fdjbner  ftnb  bie  2Bicfen  mit  ben  taufenb; 
fdltigen  Slumcn  gefdjmitdt;  id)  l)ab’  and)  Slurnen  urn  bie 
.§utte  gepfianjet ;  aJiajoran  unb  Silien  unb  {Rnfen;  unb  o  tine 
fdjbn  ftnb  bie  Guellen,  trenn  fte  aub  J?Uppen  fprubeln,  cber  aug 
bent  ©cbiifdje  non  .fbugeln  fallen,  unb  battn  burdf  blumidfte 
SSiefen  ftct>  fdftdngetn!  Utein,  id)  get)’  nic£)t  in  bie  ©tabt. 

Oh,  fairer  is  the  simple  shadowy  dell  with  its  winding  paths, 
fairer  the  meadow,  bright  with  a  thousand  blossoms !  I  have 
planted  flowers,  too,  round  my  hut :  marjoram  and  lilies  and  roses. 
Oh,  how  much  fairer  are  our  fountains,  when  they  sparkle  over 
the  cliffs,  or,  bursting  from  the  thick  wood,  rush  down  the  hills 
and  wiud  their  mazy  way  through  flowery  meadows!  No;  I  go 
not  with  thee  to  the  town. 

Doing  Good. 

Idyls  :  Mirtil  and  Daphne. 

-  ®ettn  trer  am  SKorgen  iraS  ©uteg  beginnt,  bent  gelingt  afleg 
beffer,  unb  auf  jeber  ©tunbe  toadfjt  ilfm  ffreube. 

To  those  who  do  good  in  the  morning  every  hour  of  the  day 
brings  pleasure;  and  for  them  peace  and  joy  spring  from  every 
object  around. 

C 
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Sweet  is  the  Recollection  oe  a  Benevolent  Deed. 

Idyls :  Menalcas  and  Alexis. 

®ie  fcfjon  auf^e^eube  Sorme,  bag  Stbenbrotf),  ber  nolle  STOonb 
in  einer  Ijetten  9tad)t,  fdjiuetten  unfern  93ufen  nor  Sergnugett ; 
afccr  firmer,  mein  Soljn,  fiifjer  ifi  jene  grcube  nod). 

The  mild  splendours  of  the  rising  sun,  the  ruddy  glowing  tints 
of  evening,  the  moon’s  calm  radiance  in  a  serene  night — all  these 
swell  our  bosoms  with  pleasure  ;  but  sweeter,  still  sweeter,  my 
son,  is  the  recollection  of  a  benevolent  deed. 


The  Virtuous. 

Idyls  :  Tityrus  and  Menalcas. 

®emt,  ©otfn !  bet  ©egen  ruljet  be))  ber  Jpuffe  besS  Ofebttcffen, 
itnb  bet)  feiner  (Sdfeune.  D  <Sof)n!  tner  reblidj  iff,  uttb  auf 
bie  ©otter  traut,  ber  manbelt  nic£)t  auf  triigenbent  ©umpf. 
afietin  ber  9feblid)e  opfert,  bann  fieigt  ber  Dpferraud)  tfocf)  511m 
Dtnmp,  unb  bie  ©otter  fyoren  fegnenb  feinen  ®anf  unb  fcin 
glcljeu.  31jm  finget  bie  ©ute  nidjt  bangeg  Ungtucf,  unb  bet 
traurig  fracf)senbe  9tad)tra6e ;  er  tnofjnet  jidjer  unb  rut)t  unter 
feiitem  freunblidfcn  ®ad) ;  bie  freunbtidjen  JQapgotter  fetfen 
beg  9Jeblicf)en  ®.efct)dfte,  uttb  Ijoren  feine  freunbtidjen  fReben, 
unb  fegnen  it)U. 

My  son,  a  blessing  rests  upon  the  hut  of  the  virtuous  and 
upon  his  fields.  The  righteous,  who  trusts  in  the  gods,  sinks  not 
in  deceitful  bogs.  When  he  offers  sacrifices,  the  fragrant  incense 
ascends  Olympus,  and  the  gods  listen  graciously  to  lfls  prayers 
aud  supplications.  The  owl  sings  not  to  him  of  sorrow  and  mis¬ 
fortune  ;  nor  does  the  melancholy  croaking  night-raven  disturb 
his  slumbers.  He  dwells  securely  beneath  his  peaceful  roof ;  the 
friendly  household  gods  behold  his  benevolent  deeds,  they  listen 
to  his  mild  conversation,  and  bless  him. 


Active  Employment  makes  the  Time  pass  pleasantly. 

Evander  and  Alcimna — Act  1.  sc.  1. 

$ie  Sage  fornmen  unb  geljen  bet)  ber  Strbeit  Diet  muntrer. 

Days  come  and  go  much  more  pleasantly  when  our  time  is  fully 
occupied. 
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Character  of  Women. 

Evander  and  Alcimna — Act  hi.  sc.  1. 

(S3  i)l  bocf>  ben  2Udbd)en  hue  cmgeboren,  bafj  fie  aflent 
gefafCen  molten,  frag  nut  Slugen  Ijat. 

It  is,  as  it  -were,  born  in  maidens  that  they  should  wish  to 
please  everything  that  has  eyes. 


GLEIM. 

Born  a.d.  1719.  Died  a.d.  1803. 

John  William  Ludwig  Gleim  -was  born  at  Ermsleben,  in  Hal- 
berstadt,  and  studied  at  Halle  (1738-1740),  with  the  view  of 
devoting  himself  to  the  legal  profession.  He  became  secretary 
to  Prince  William  of  Schwedt,  and  after  his  death  he  filled  the 
same  office  in  the  service  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Dessau.  Latterly 
he  became  a  Canon  in  Halberstadt,  where  he  lived  for  half-a- 
century  devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  being  particularly  happy 
in  lyric  poetry  and  the  simple  descriptions  of  nature.  He  died 
in  1803. 


Improvement  of  Time. 

23emt$ung  ber  3^* 

*PfIucfe  Stofen,  toeit  fte  btutfn, 

SKorgen  iji  nidjt  l)eut! 

Heine  Stunbe  (afj  entflieljn! 

SKcrgen  ifl  nidjt  beut. 

3u  ©enu§  unb  Slrbeit  ift 
•fgeut  ©elegenljeit. 

SSeifjt  bu,  mo  bu  ntorgen  Bifl  ? 
gludjtig  eilt  bie  Set. 

Sluffdjub  einer  guten  Sljat 
>§at  fdjon  oft  gereut. 

Xfjdtig  teben  if!  mein  Uiatl), 

Sludjtig  eitt  bie  3«it. 

Gather  roses  while  they  blossom  ;  to-morrow  is  not  to-day ! 
Allow  no  moment  to  escape  ;  to-morrow  is  not  to-day. 

To-day  is  the  opportunity  for  enjoyment  and  work.  Knowest 
thou  where  thou  wilt  be  to-morrow  ?  time  flies  swiftly  away. 
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Procrastination  of  a  good  deed  has  often  brought  repentance  : 
to  work  while  it  is  called  to-day  is  my  advice :  time  flies  swiftly 
away. 

Youth. 

SSetfe  33enuijung  ber  Sugenb. 

3Ber  bie  furjcn  3lofcittage 
(Seiner  Sugenb  frof)  burdjlebt 
Unb  entfernt  port  ©eib  unb  JUage, 

©ut  ju  toerben  fief)  befirebt, 

©er  erfreut  fief)  nocf)  ber  Sugenb 
2Benn  beg  SebettS  SBintcr  naf)t, 

Unb  3«fvtcbenf)eit  unb  Xugenb 
Streuen  ©lumen  feinem  ©fab. 

Dl)ne  Surest  unb  t>f)tte  ©rauen 
J?ann  er  sot;  unb  riicfmdrtg  fdjauen. 

He  who  lives  happily  through  the  short  rose-days  of  his  youth, 
and  far  away  from  envy  and  complaining  strives  to  be  good,  still 
enjoys  the  days  of  his  youth  when  the  winter  of  life  approaches, 
and  contentment  and  virtue  scatter  flowers  along  his  path.  With¬ 
out  fear  and  without  anxiety  he  can  look  before  and  behind. 

The  Hand  of  the  Creator. 

SSon  ber  Grtdfjel  unb  bent  Mrfujj. 

©of)n,  mit  SBeigfjcit  unb  SBerftaub 
Drbnete  beg  ©djetyferg  §anb 
Sllle  ©inge.  ©ief)  umfjer,  * 

Reined  jietjt  bon  o^ngefdljt, 

2Bo  eg  jiefjt.  ©ag  girmament, 

28o  bie  grofje  Sonne  brennt, 

Unb  ber  fleittjie  Sonnenftaub 
©eineg  9Itf)emg  leister  9Jaub, 

Trat  auf  uttfreg  ©otteg  2Bort 
Seglicfjeg  an  fetnen  Drt. 

Sebeg  ©tug  in  feinev  SEBelt 
3ft  Bolifommen ;  bennod)  f)att 
Siandjer  Xf)or  eg  nidjt  bafiir 

Di.  Unb  fnnflridjtert  ©ott  in  if>r. 

occup* 
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My  son,  the  hand  of  the  Creator  has  ordered  all  things  with 
wisdom  and  understanding.  Look  around  :  nothing  stands  by 
chance  where  it  stands.  The  firmament  where  the  great  sun 
shines,  and  the  smallest  atom,  the  light  vapour  of  thy  breath, 
each  at  God's  word  assume  their  place.  Everything  is  perfect  in 
his  world  ;  yet  many  a  fool  thinks  not  so,  and  criticises  God  in  it. 


GOETHE. 

Born  a.d.  1749.  Died  a.d.  1832. 

John  "Wolfgang  von  Goethe,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  char¬ 
acters  of  Germany,  was  born  a.d.  1749,  in  his  father’s  house  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  His  parents  were  of  the  middle  class, 
and  to  his  mother  it  was  thought  that  he  owed  his  intellectual 
advantages.  He  studied  at  Leipsic  (1765)  and  at  Strasburg  (1770). 
It  was  in  1773  that  he  commenced  his  career  as  an  author,  making 
his  maiden  essay  in  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  and  in  the  far-famed 
Sorrows  of  Werther.  In  1775  he  was  invited  by  the  Duke  of 
Weimar  to  enter  his  service,  and  for  upwards  of  fifty-five  years 
his  fortunes  were  bound  up  with  those  of  the  ducal  house  of  Wei¬ 
mar.  His  life  was  quiet  and  uniform  after  this  event,  and  he 
lived  to  see  the  family  of  his  patron  flourishing  in  his  descendants 
to  the  fourth  generation.  On  the  morning  of  the  22d  March  1832, 
after  a  six  days’  illness,  which  caused  him  no  apparent  suffering, 
he  breathed  away  as  if  into  a  gentle  sleep. 


Live  and  let  Live. 

Faust,  p.  5 — Prologue. 

3d)  tounfd)te  felft  ber  STOenge  $u  Mjagen, 

SSefonberS  ml  fie  lebt  unb  leben  laft. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  please  the  public,  particularly  as  it  lives 
and  lets  live. 

They  have  Eead  a  Terrible  Deal. 

Faust,  p.  5 — Prologue. 

3war  ftnb  fie  an  baS  SBefle  nid)t  geiroffnt, 

Mein  fie  lfaben  fdjrecflid)  siet  gelefen. 

Though  they  are  not  accustomed  to  the  best,  they  have  read  a 
terrible  deal. 
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Profit  and  Pleasure. 


Faust,  p.  5 — Prologue. 

SfBie  madden  wir’d,  bajj  af(ed  frifdj  unb  neu 
llnb  mit  SSebeutung  and)  gefafiig  fcij  ? 

How  shall  we  manage,  that  all  be  fresh  and  new,  pleasing  and 
instructive  at  once  ? 

See  (Lat.)  Profit  and  Pleasure. 


The  Genuine. 

Faust,  p.  6 — Prologue. 

2Bad  glangt,  ifl  fur  ben  Slugenblicf  geboren; 

Sad  31ed)te  blcibt  ber  -Radjweft  uncerlorcn. 

What  glitters  is  only  for  the  moment,  the  genuine  remains 
unchanged  for  aye.  # 

Let  there  be  Incident  enough. 

Faust,  p.  7 — Prologue. 

SBefcnberd  aber  lajjt  genug  gefd)eljn! 

9Ran  fommt  5U  fdjaun,  wan  wifi  am  liebjien  fdjn 
2Birb  SSieted  »cr  ben  Slugen  abgefponnen, 

(So  bafi  bie  SRenge  ftaunenb  gaft'en  fann. 

Sa  f>abt  ifjr  in  ber  23reite  gleidj  gewonnen, 

31)r  fepb  ein  hiefgeliebter  2Rann. 

Sie  3Raffe  fonnt  iljr  nur  burd)  SDIaffe  gwingen. 

(Sin  jebet  fucf^t  enbfid)  fefbfl  wad  aud. 

SBer  SSiefed  bringt,  wirb  mandjcm  (Stwad  bringen; 

Unb  jeber  gel)t  jufrieben  aud  bem  £aud. 

But,  above  all,  let  there  be  incidents  enough !  Men  come  to 
look  ;  they  come  to  feast  their  eyes ;  if  much  is  spun  off  before 
their  eyes,  so  that  the  wondering  multitude  may  gaze,  your 
reputation  is  made,  you  are  a  great  favourite.  You  can  only 
gain  the  mass  by  mass ;  then  at  last  each  picks  out  what  he 
requires  :  who  brings  much  suits  the  wants  of  many,  and  each 
from  the  house  contented  goes. 

Madame  de  Sevignfi  says — -“La  Comedie  des  Visionaires  nous 
rejouit  beaucoup  :  nous  trouvames  que  c’est  la  representation  de 
tout  le  monde ;  chacun  a  ses  visions  plus  ou  moins  marquees.’’ 
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The  Poet. 

Faust,  p.  9 — Prologue. 

@ef)’  tin  unb  fitcf)’  bir  einen  anbent  Jfnedjt ! 

®er  ©idfter  foflte  hjcf)t  bag  fjbdffle  Ole dft, 

®ag  ©lenfcffenredit,  bag  if)m  ©atur  wgbnnt, 
lint  beinettoiffen  frebentfidf  serfdom! 

3Bobuvcf)  bettegt  cr  a(le  fbeqen? 

SBcburcf)  beftegt  er  jebeg  ©fement? 

3ft  eg  ber  ©inflang  nicfjt,  ber  aug  bem  ©ufen  bringt, 
llnb  in  fein  Jperj  bie  2Belt  jurucfe  fcfffingt? 

2Benn  bie  ©atur  beg  fyabeng  em’ge  Sange, 

©feidfguftig  breljenb,  auf  bie  ©ptnbel  jwingt, 

2Benn  after  SBefen  unfyarmon’fcfye  ©tenge 
©erbrtejjftd)  burdf  einanber  flingt: 

2Ber  ifjeilt  bie  fiicjjenb  imrner  gfeidfe  Oteiffe 
©elebenb  ab,  bajj  fie  fid)  r^pt^mif^  regt? 

2Ber  ruft  bag  (Sinjefne  jur  affgemeinen  ffieifje, 

2Bt>  eg  in  fjerrfidfen  Slccorben  fdflagt? 

2Ber  lafit  ben  ©turrn  ju  Seibenf djaften  mutffen? 

®ag  Slbenbrotlf  im  ernjien  ©inne  gtii^n.  ? 

SBer  fcf>uttet  affen  fdfbnen  Uriifjlirtggbbut^en 
31  uf  ber  ©eliebten  ©fabe  fjtn  ? 

SDBer  fiidjt  bie  unbebeutenb  grunen  ©fatter 
Sum  (Sfjrcnfraitg  ©erbienften  jeber  31rt? 
ffier  filbert  ben  Dlprnp,  rereinet  ©otter? 

©eg  ©tenfdfen  J^raft  im  ©idfter  cffenbart. 

Begone  and  choose  another  servant !  What !  shall  the  bard 
wantonly  sport  away,  for  thy  mean  sake,  the  loftiest  right,  the 
right  of  man,  which  Nature  bestows  on  him  ?  Whence  masters 
he  every  heart?  whence  bends  he  the  elements  beneath  his 
sway  ?  Is  it  not  the  harmony  which  bursts  from  his  breast  and 
sucks  again  the  world  back  again  into  his  heart?  When  Nature, 
carelessly  winding,  whirls  the  unending  threads  of  life  upon  her 
spindle,  when  the  jarring  crowds  of  all  beings  mingle  in  harsh 
strife,  who,  life-inspiring,  quickens  the  unvarying  round,  that  it 
moves  rhythmically?  Who  calls  the  individual  to  the  general 
consecration,  to  resound  in  noble  unison  with  nature’s  chords? 
Who  bids  the  tempest  rage  in  accord  with  passions? — the  evening 
red  glow  in  the  flush  of  thought  ?  Who  scatters  spring’s  fairest 
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flowers  on  the  loved  one’s  path?  Who  twines  from  unmeaning 
green  leaves  a  wreath  for  merits  of  all  kinds?  Who  ensures 
Olympus? — associates  gods?  Man’s  lofty  spirit  revealed  in  the 
bard. 

See  (Lat.  Gr.)  Poet. 


Life’s  Depths. 

Faust,  p.  9 — Prologue. 

©reift  nur  fjtnein  in’s  »ofie  ■Uienfcfyenleben ! 

©in  jeber  fc&t’b,  nicf)t  nieien  ift’b  befannt, 

Unb  too  if)t’3  pacft,  ba  tjl’b  intereffant. 

Plunge  boldly  into  the  thick  of  life  !  each  lives  it,  not  to  many 
is  it  known  :  and  seize  it  where  you  will,  it  is  interesting. 

The  Growing  Mind. 

Faust,  p.  10 — Prologue. 

®er  fertig  ifi,  bent  ijl  nicf)tb  redjt  ju  mad)en, 

©in  SSerbenber  toivb  immer  banfbar  fein. 

Your  finished  gentleman  you  can  never  please;  a  mind  that 
is  forming  will  ever  prove  grateful. 

Old  Age. 

Faust,  p.  2 — Prologue. 

$ab  Sifter  rnadjt  nicfjt  finbifcfj,  tone  man  fprid)t, 

©b  jrnbet  unb  nur  nod)  alb  toafjre  Jlinber. 

Age  makes  us  not  childish,  as  some  say ;  it  finds  us  still  only 
as  true  children. 

Words  enough — Now  Deeds. 

Faust,  p.  11 — Prologue. 

®er  SBorte  ftnb  genug  getoed^fett, 

Safi  mid)  aud)  enbfic^  Staten  fd)n. 

Words  enough  have  been  interchanged ;  let  us  now  at  last  see 
deeds. 


The  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Light. 

Faust,  p.  12 — Prologue. 

@ebraud)t  bab  gro(i’  unb  ffetne  ^immcfbfic^t, 
2>ie  (Sterne  burfet  il)r  serfdjtoenben ; 
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2ln  2Saffer,  geuer,  gelfentodnben, 

Sin  X(]ier  unb  SSogeln  fefjlt  ed  nid}t. 

@0  fd^reitet  in  bent  engen  SSrettevfjauS 
Sen  ganjen  Hreid  bet  Sdjopfung  aud, 

Unb  toanbelt  mit  bebdd)t’get  <Sd)ne(le 
5?ont  J&iinmel  burd)  bic  SBett  jut  Jgctle. 

Use  the  greater  and  the  lesser  light  of  heaven ;  squander 
away  the  stars ;  in  water,  fire,  rocks,  birds  and  beasts,  expend 
without  end ;  thus  bring  the  whole  circle  of  creation  within  our 
narrow  booth,  and  travel,  with  considerate  speed,  from  heaven 
through  the  world  to  hell. 

The  Sun  ever  the  same. 

Faust,  p.  13 — Raphael. 

©ie  Sonne  font  nad)  alter  SBeife 
3n  fflruberfpljdren  SBettgefang, 

Itnb  iljre  »otgefcf)rieb’ne  Stetfe 
93oflenbet  fte  mit  ©onnergang. 

The  sun  chimes  in,  as  in  ancient  time,  with  brother  spheres  in 
emulous  song,  and  finishes  his  predestined  course  with  thunder- 
march. 

Thus  Milton 

“  Such  music  (as  ’tis  said) 

Before  was  never  made.” 


Man  liable  to  Error. 

Faust,  p.  16 — The  Lord. 

(S3  irrt  bet  2Jienfd)  fo  lang’  er  ftrebt. 

So  long  as  man  strives,  he  is  liable  to  error. 

A  Good  Man. 

Faust,  p.  16 — The  Lord. 

Sin  guter  SRenfdj  in  feinera  bunfeln  ©range 
3jl  fid)  bed  redjten  SBeged  mof)t  tenwjjt. 

A  good  man,  in  his  dark  strivings,  is  still  well  aware  of  the 
right  way. 
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All  Things  blend. 

Faust,  p.  21. 

2Bie  afleg  jtd)  gum  @angen  loebi, 

(Sins  in  bent  anbetn  irirft  unb  lebt! 

2Qie  .£>imme(gfrdfte  auf  unb  niebet  jieigen 
llnb  fid)  bie  goibnen  (Sinter  teid)en! 

2Jbit  fcgenbuftenben  <Sd)imngen 
$om  £immel  burd)  bie  Grbe  bringen, 

.^armonifd)  ail’  bag  3lti’  butd)fiiugen. 

How  all  things  weave  themselves  into  the  whole,  one  working 
and  living  into  the  other!  How  powers  celestial  ascend  and 
descend,  reaching  each  other  the  golden  buckets !  With  rapture¬ 
breathing  pinions  press  from  heaven  through  earth,  all  sounding 
harmoniously  through  the  All. 

Coleridge  says  something  to  the  same  effect — 

“  And  what  if  all  of  animated  nature 
Be  but  organic  harps  diversely  framed, 

That  tremble  into  thought,  as  o’er  them  sweeps. 

Plastic  and  vast,  one  intellectual  breeze, 

At  once  the  soul  of  each,  and  God  of  all?  ” 

The  Loom  of  Time. 

Faust,  p.  24 — Spirit. 

@-o  fd)aff’  id)  am  faufenben  2BcbfluI)I  bet  3cxt. 

Thus  I  ply  at  the  whizzing  loom  of  time. 

To  Feel. 

Faust,  p.  25. 

®enn  il)t’g  nidjt  fiifylt,  ifjt  merbet’g  nidjt  evjagen. 

If  feeling  prompt  not,  you  will  not  succeed  by  hunting  after  it. 


Elocution. 

Faust,  p.  25 —  Wagner. 

Mein  bet  Sortrag  madjt  beg  fRebnerg  @iiicf; 

3d)  fuf)f  eg  iooiji,  nod)  bin  id)  lueit  gurucf. 

But  it  is  delivery  that  makes  the  orator’3  success :  I  feel  that 
I  am  still  far  behind. 
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Good  Sense  and  Sound  Sense  necessary  in  an  Orator. 

Faust,  p.  26. 

Gd  tvdgt  SSerftanb  unb  renter  ©inn 
£Kit  toenig  JJwtft  fid)  fetfcer  sor; 

Unb  toenn’d  eud)  Graft  ift  trag  ju  fagen, 

Sft’S  nctfftg  SBorten  nad)jujagcn? 

3a,  eure  Sftebcn,  bie  fo  btinfenb  ftnb, 

3n  benen  ifir  ber  3Jienfd)f)eit  ©djnijsef  fraufett, 

©inb  unerquicflid)  tine  ber  ftlebelnnnb, 

Ter  ^erbfiticf)  burd)  bie  barren  SBtdtter  fdufett. 

Sound  reason  and  good  sense  can  be  expressed  with  little  art ; 
and  when  you  have  anything  to  say  in  earnestness,  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  search  for  words?  Yes;  your  fine  speeches,  which  are 
so  sparkling,  in  which  ye  twist  the  shreds  of  human  thought, 
are  unrefreshing  as  the  mist-wind,  which  whistles  through  the 
withered  leaves  of  autumn. 

See  (Lat. )  Man  easily  affected  to  grief  or  joy. 

The  Spirit  of  Former  Times. 

Faust,  p.  26. 

Terjeiljt!  eg  ift  ein  gteg  Grgctjen 
©id)  in  ben  (Seiji  ber  Beiten  ju  eetfegen, 

3u  fdfauen,  ioie  oor  unS  ein  toeifer  SKann  gebadjt, 

Unb  toie  toir’g  bann  julcjjt  fo  Ijerrlidj  ioeit  geBradit. 

Forgive  me !  It  is  delightful  to  transport  oneself  into  the 
spirit  of  the  past,  to  see  how  a  wise  man  has  thought  before 
us,  and  to  what  a  glorious  height  we  have  at  last  reached. 


The  Spirit  of  the  Times  is  our  own  Spirit. 
Faust,  p.  27. 

2Bad  iljr  ben  ®eift  ber  Beiten  Ijeifjt, 

Tag  ift  int  ®runb  ber  £erren  eigner  @eift, 

3n  bent  bie  Beiten  fid)  befpiegeln. 

Sa  ift’d  benn  toaljrlid)  oft  ein  Samnter! 

5Wan  lauft  end)  bci  bem  erften  39Iicf  baoon 
Gin  jiegridftfafs  unb  eitte  Uiumt>e(fammer, 

Unb  l)od)ften0  eine  -fjaupt;  unb  ©taatgaction, 
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Sv3  trr5i£:n  framxarii&ra  SKatnntn, 

fit  ten  Ssfwa  n»H  im  SObttbe  ;:naa ! 

TVIhl*  you  call  tie  spirit  of  tie  times  is.  in  reality,  your  own 
spirit,  in  widen  tie  times  are  referred  as  in  a  glass.  And  a 
tery  miserable  exhibition  it  often  is..  One  flies  from  it-  Id  dis¬ 
may  at  tie  irst  glance  1  A  rubbish-hole  and  a  -rery  Inmber- 
r:  nr.  and.  at  best,  a  mock-heroic  play,  full  of  fine  pragmatical 
s/ws.  nci  as  suit  well  in  tie  mouths  of  puppets  1 

VT hat  is  rATj.wo  KxotttviI. 

Fen ist.  p.  27. 

$2  so=  —on  fo  cifrasa  bcift! 

Sl;tr  .  fh:::  .  .  :  -  .  r.~::-:r.'? 

SDa  feMtrigtn,  tic  mi#  I  area  erfanm, 

S' it  ibiriu'i  5'nug  'it  rr.if#  §tr$  n6;  mfl&trtn, 

Zen.  .  art  1/1. .  :  2  \  brr:  •:  r 

rum  rrr  7  gdrenjigt  nut  rcrjrannt. 

Ay.  wist  is  krcwledge  among  men  1  Who  cares  call  tie  child 
y  its  true  name!  Tie  few.  who  hare  known  somewhat  of  these 
things.  ~i:  foolishly  did  not  keep  a  guard  over  their  fall  hearts. 
w>o  rerealed  their  feelings  and  thoughts  to  tie  people — these, 
from  time  immemorial,  have  been  crucified  and  burned. 

Pascal  says — "  II  fact  :.  w  ir  me  pensee  de  derm  ire  et  jnger 
ae  tort  par  la.  en  tar  lari  ce  pendant  c:  me  le  people." 

5*;  Pr.)  P ontanelle. 


On  FeELEHGS  GROW  TORPID. 

Faust,  v-  29. 

Z:t  zzS  la#  Sebcr.  gnbtn.  brrtli&c  @cfuMt, 

(fruu—tn  an  bon  iii : men  CrnrubU. 

Our  glorious  aspirations.  which  zi~e  ns  life,  grow  torrid  in  tie 
ah  of  worldly  bustle. 


Carls  op  Ltfs. 

Faustjp.  29. 

2  /  2  :mf  mo  :  '  .  .; . ./. 

Air  -vda  fit  aront  B  i-mrsta. 

Unrnl  0;  mi. 0:  fit  fi£  nn:  fifra  Sun  nni  tRnb ; 
'2  a  y.it  fii  fen  mu  nrurn  itufitn  ;u 
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<Sie  mag  ate  £aite  unb  £of,  ate  SBeib  unb  J£inb  erfdjeinen, 

Site  geuer,  SBaffer,  ©eld)  unb  ©iff; 

®u  bebji  scr  allent,  toag  nidjt  trifft, 

Unb  frag  bu  nie  oerlierfi,  bag  rnufit  bu  fiete  betoeinen. 

Care  straightway  nestles  in  the  deep  heart  of  man,  hatches 
undefined  sorrows  there,  and  rocking  ceaselessly,  scares  away  joy 
and  rest ;  she  is  always  putting  on  some  new  disguises ;  she  may 
appear  as  house  and  land ;  as  wife  and  child  ;  as  fire,  water, 
dagger,  and  poison.  Thou  tremblest  before  anticipated  ills,  and 
still  bewailest  what  thou  never  losest. 

See  (Lat.  Fr. )  Care. 

Enjoy  thy  Inheritance. 

Faust,  p.  30. 

2Bag  bu  ererbt  bon  beinen  SSatern  f)ajl, 

©rtmrb  eg,  urn  eg  ju  beft|en. 

3Bag  ntan  nidjt  nufjt  ift  eine  fdjtoere  Safi ; 

Slut  mag  bet  Slugenbticf  erfd^afft,  bag  faun  er  ttu^en. 

Enjoy  what  thou  hast  inherited  from  thy  sires  if  thou  wouldst 
possess  it ;  what  we  employ  not  is  an  oppressive  burden ;  what 
the  moment  brings  forth,  that  only  can  it  profit  by. 

The  Moonlight. 

Faust,  p.  31. 

Sffiatum  toirb  mir  auf  einntal  fiebfidj  Ijeffe, 

Site  menn  im  mddjt’gen  SBalb  uns  SKonbenglanj  umtoeljt? 

Why  is  everything  at  once  so  lovely  as  when  the  moonlight 
plays  round  us  in  the  forest  gloom  ? 

So  Shakespeare  says  ( Merchant  of  Venice,  act  v.  sc.  1)  — 

“  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  that  bank  !” 

Miracle  the  Pet  Child  op  Paith. 

Faust,  p.  34. 

£>ie  SBotfdjaft  fjox'  td)  attctn  mir  feljtt  bcr  ©faube ; 

®ag  SBunbcr  ifl  beg  ©laubeng  ttebfieg  dfinb. 

I  hear  the  message,  but  my  faith  is  weak ;  miracle  is  the  pet 
child  of  faith. 
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The  Sabbath’s  Stilly  Hours. 

Faust,  p.  31. 

©onft  fturjte  fid)  ber  .§immclgiieBe  jfrijj 
Sluf  mid)  Ijerab,  in  emfler  <2a66at()|lif(e ; 

Sa  Hang  fo  afynungsoctt  beg  ©locfentoneg  fjuffe, 

Unb  ein  (SeBet  teat  brunjtiger  ©enufs ; 

(Sin  unbegreijiidj  I)oIbeg  ©efjnen 

TrieB  mic t)  burd)  3Satb  unb  Siefen  Ijtnjugeljn, 

Unb  untcr  taufenb  fieifen  Tl)rdnen, 

§iul)tt’  id)  rnir  eine  UBett  entfteljn. 

In  former  days  the  kiss  of  heavenly  love  came  over  me  in  the 
Sabbath’s  stilly  hour;  then  the  deep-toned  bell  sounded  so  full 
of  solemn  power,  and  a  yearning  prayer  was  undefined  enjoy¬ 
ment  ;  a  holy  longing,  indescribably  sweet,  drove  me  to  wander 
through  wood  and  plain  ;  and  amidst  a  thousand  warm  tears,  I 
felt  a  world  revealed  within  me. 

So  Shelley  (Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty ) : — - 

“  "While  yet  a  boy  I  sought  for  ghosts,  and  sped 
Through  many  a  listening  chamber,  cave,  and  ruin, 

And  star-lit  wood,  with  fearful  steps  pursuing 
Hopes  of  high  talk  with  the  departed  dead.” 

To  EMERGE  FROM  THIS  SEA  OP  ERRORS. 

Faust,  p.  45. 

D  glucflid) !  frer  tied)  Ijoffen  faun, 

Slug  biefeut  ©Jeer  beg  Srrttjumg  aufjutaud)en. 

2Bag  man  nid)t  weijj,  bag  eBen  Braudjte  man, 

Unb  mag  man  toeif,  f'ann  man  nid)t  6raud)en. 

How  happy  he  who  can  still  hope  to  lift  himself  from  this 
sea  of  error  !  What  we  know  not,  that  we  are  anxious  to  pos¬ 
sess,  and  cannot  use  what  we  know. 


A  Beautiful  Sunset. 

Faust,  p.  45. 

£Betrad)te,  trie  in  3lBenbfonnes©futt) 

Ste  grunumgebnen  ^iitten  fd)immcrn. 

<£ie  rueft  unb  tncidjt,  ber  Tag  ifl  uBerlebt, 
Sort  eitt  fie  Jjin  unb  forbert  neueg  SeBen. 
0  bajj  fein  glugel  mid)  rout  ©eben  fjeBt, 
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31)v  nad)  unb  immer  nad)  5U  fiveben ! 

3d)  faff  irn  emigen  9lbenbjlraf)t 
Sic  ftide  SBett  ju  meinen  gfifjcn, 

©ntjunbet  afle  .£o()n,  berufjigt  febed  £f)af, 

Sen  ©iibevbad)  in  gclbne  Streme  fiitfien. 

5Tiic^t  Ifemmte  bann  ben  g6ttergleid)en  Sauf 
Ser  mitbe  23erg  mit  afien  feitteu  @d)tud)ten; 

<Sd)on  tfjut  bag  SDieer  fid)  mit  ermdrmten  23itd)ten 
93or  ben  erjiaunten  9lugen  auf. 

Sod)  fdjeint  bie  ©ettin  enbtic^  megsufinfen; 

Stiiein  ber  neue  Ttieb  ermadjt. 

3d)  eife  fort  if)t  em'ged  £id)t  ju  trinfen, 

23or  mit  ben  Sag,  unb  fainter  mir  bie  9tad)t, 

Sen  ^immet  fiber  mir  unb  unter  mir  bie  SBeden. 

©in  fd)bner  Sraurn,  inbeffen  fie  entmeid)t. 

2ld)!  ju  beg  ©eijicg  ftffigeln  mirb  fo  teic^t 
^eiu  fbrberfid)er  fjluget  fid)  gefelien. 

See  how  yon  cottage  homes  with  verdant  green  shimmer  in  the 
bright  sunset  !  He  bends  and  sinks — the  day  is  now  no  more ; 
there  he  hurries  off  and  diffuses  new  life.  Oh  for  a  pinion  to  lift 
me  from  this  earth,  and  to  strive  after,  ever  after  him  !  Then 
should  I  see,  in  deathless  evening  beams,  the  stilly  world  at  my 
feet — every  height  aglow — every  vale  reposing — the  silver  brook¬ 
lets  flowing  into  golden  streams.  The  savage  mountain,  with 
all  its  dark  defiles,  would  not  then  bar  my  godlike  course. 
Already  the  ocean,  with  its  warm  bays,  opes  itself  on  my  en¬ 
raptured  sight.  Yet  at  length  the  god  appears  to  sink  :  but  the 
new  impulse  awakes.  I  hurry  on  to  drink  his  quenchless  light — 
the  day  before  me  and  the  night  behind — the  vaulted  skies  above 
and  the  waves  below.  A  glorious  dream,  it  vanished  with  the 
parting  day.  Alas,  no  bodily  wing  will  so  easily  keep  pace  with 
the  wings  of  the  mind ! 

Spenser,  in  one  of  his  sonnets,  says — 

“  Oft  when  my  spirit  doth  spread  her  bolder  wings, 

In  mind  to  mount  up  to  the  purer  sky, 

It  down  is  weighed  with  thought  of  earthly  things, 

And  clogged  with  burden  of  mortality.” 

Two  Souls  in  Man. 

Faust,  p.  47. 

Bmei  ©eelen  tnolfnen,  ad)!  in  meiner  Stuff, 

Sie  eine  mid  fid)  son  ber  anbevn  trennen ; 
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©ie  cine  fjcitt  tit  bether  SicBeStuji, 

©id)  an  bie  2Bcit  wit  ffantraernben  Drgancn; 

©ie  anbre  Ijefet  getoattfam  fid)  sent  Sufi 
3u  ben  ©eftiben  fyofyer  SJfjnen. 

Tsvo  souls,  alas !  are  lodged  in  my  breast — the  one  anxious  to 
separate  itself  from  the  other  :  the  one  clings,  with  obstinate 
desire,  to  the  world  with  organs  like  cramps  of  steel ;  the  other 
raises  itself  with  vehemence  from  the  mist  to  the  realms  of  an 
exalted  ancestry. 

Philippians  i.  23 :  “  For  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two,  having 
a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better.” 

A  Dog  well  brought  up. 

Faust,  p.  49. 

ffauft. 

©u  Ijaft  locfji  3M)t;  id)  ftnbe  nidjt  bie  ©put 
93on  einent  ©eiji,  unb  ailed  iff  ©reffur. 

SB  a  g  n  e  r. 

©cm  £unbe,  menu  et  gut  gejogen, 

SBitb  fetbft  eiu  toeifet  SJJann  gemegen. 

Faust.  You  are  right  indeed;  I  find  no  traces  of  a  spirit,  and 
all  is  training — nothing  more.  Wagner.  Even  a  wise  man  may 
become  attached  to  a  dog  when  he  is  well  brought  up. 

In  Guy  Mannering  (chap,  xxii.)  Scott  says — 

“  A  bonnie  terrier  that,  sir— and  a  fell  chield  at  the  vermin,  I 
warrant  him — that  is,  if  he's  been  weel  entered,  for  it  a’  lies  in 
that.”  “Really,  sir,”  said  Brown,  “his  education  has  been 
somewhat  neglected,  and  his  chief  property  is  being  a  pleasant 
companion.”  “  Ay,  sir? — that’s  a  pity,  begging  your  pardon— it’s 
a  great  pity  that — beast  or  body,  education  should  aye  be  minded.” 

Men  deride  what  they  do  not  understand. 

Faust,  p.  51. 

©it  ftnb  getooljnt,  bafj  bie  2Jfenfd)en  Derfjbfjuen, 

28ad  fie  nidjt  «erfiel)n, 

©afj  fie  sot  bent  ©uten  unb  @d)onen, 

©as  iljnen  oft  fcefdjmeilid)  ift,  mutven. 

We  are  accustomed  to  see  men  deride  what  they  do  not  un¬ 
derstand,  and  snarl  at  the  good  and  beautiful  because  it  lies 
beyond  their  sympathies. 
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The  New  Testament. 

Faust,  p.  51. 

2Btr  ternen  bag  Iteberirbifdje  fdjdjjcn, 

2Biv  fcfjnert  uitg  nadj  Dffenbarung, 

Sic  nitgenbg  iciirbtger  uitb  fdjoner  brennt, 

Slid  in  bem  neuen  Xeflament. 

We  learn  to  treasure  what  is  above  this  earth,  we  long  for 
revelation,  which  nowhere  burns  more  purely  and  more  beauti¬ 
fully  than  in  the  New  Testament. 

A  Travelling  Scholar. 

Faust,  p.  55. 

Sad  alfo  mar  beg  ipubeig  J?ern! 

(Sin  fafjrcnber  <2cciafl?  Ser  (Safug  madjit  mid)  iadjen. 

This,  then,  was  the  kernel  of  the  poodle !  a  travelling  scholar ! 
Why,  I  needs  must  smile. 

The  Spirit  that  denies. 

Faust,  p.  55. 

3d)  bin  bcr  @cijl  bev  fictg  sevneint! 

I  am  the  spirit  that  always  denies. 


The  Devil. 

Faust,  p.  62. 

Su  bifl  nodj  nid)t  ber  2Jiann,  ben  Seufei  fejl  $u  fatten! 
Thou  art  not  yet  the  man  to  hold  the  devil ! 

The  Devil  is  an  Egotist. 

Faust,  p.  67. 

Ulein,  tteiit  T  ber  Seufei  ijl  ein  (Sgcijl 
Unb  tfjut  nid)t  IeicE>t  um  ©otteg  3Bif(en 
SEag  einern  Sinbcrn  nujsiid)  ijl. 

No,  no  !  the  devil  is  an  egotist,  and  does  not,  for  God’s  sake, 
what  is  useful  to  another. 
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Blood  is  a  Peculiar  Kind  of  Juice. 

Faust ,  p.  71. 

©tut  ift  ciit  ganj  bcfortbrer  ©aft. 

Blood  is  quite  a  peculiar  kind  of  juice. 

The  Infinite  and  Man. 

Faust ,  p.  73. 

3d)  fiifjt’d,  oergebend  l)ab’  id)  afie  <3d)a£e 
3)ed  2>ienfd)engeift’d  auf  mid)  ^erbetgeraflft, 

Unb  toenn  id)  mid)  ant  (Snbe  nieberfetje, 

©luint  inncriid)  bocf)  feine  neue  J£raft ; 

3d)  bin  ttid)t  unt  eiu  baat  breit  fyofjer, 

©in  bent  Unenblid)en  nid)t  ndfyer. 

I  feel  it ;  in  vain  have  I  heaped  upon  my  brain  all  the  treasures 
of  man's  thought,  and  when  I  sit  down  at  the  end,  no  new-born 
power  wells  up  within ;  not  a  hair’s-breadth  is  added  to  my 
height,  nor  am  I  a  whit  nearer  the  infinite. 

Matthew  vi.  27 :  “  Which  of  you  by  taking  thought  can  add 
one  cubit  to  his  stature  ?  ” 

A  Speculating  Spirit. 

Faust,  p.  74. 

3d)  fag’  ed  bit:  ein  Jtetf,  bet  fpeculirt, 

3ft  fine  ein  Xf)ier  auf  butter  beibe, 

©on  einent  bbfen  ®eift  im  Jtreid  Return  gefufjti, 

Unb  tingd  untl)er  liegt  fd)bne  griine  Sffieibe. 

I  tell  you  what ;  a  fellow  that  speculates  is  like  a  brute  on  a 
barren  heath  driven  by  an  evil  spirit  round  and  round,  while  fair 
green  pastures  stretch  everywhere  beyond. 


An  Ardent  Mind. 

Faust,  p.  75. 

3I)m  bat  bad  @d)icffat  einen  ©eift  gegebcn, 
®et  ungebdnbigt  irnnter  sorrodttd  btingt, 
llnb  beffen  iibereiited  ©ttebcn 
Set  ®tbe  fjreuben  uberfpringt. 
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Fate  has  endowed  him  with  a  spirit  which,  unrestrained,  still 
presses  forward,  and  whose  precipitate  striving  o’erleaps  the  joys  of 
earth. 

Shakespeare  ( Macbeth ,  act  i.  sc.  7)  says — 

“  I  have  no  spur 

To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition,  which  o’erleaps  itself. 

And  falls  on  the  other.” 

Method  teaches  to  gain  Time. 

Faust,  p.  77. 

©ebraucfjt  her  Sett,  fie  gefyt  fo  fdjnefl  son  Ijinnen, 
Dtbnung  lefjrt  eud)  3»t  geminnen. 

Blake  the  most  of  time,  it  flies  away  so  fast ;  yet  method  will 
teach  you  to  win  time. 

Confusion  in  the  Head. 

Faust,  p.  79. 

2Jlir  mitb  sot  a((e  bcm  fo  bumm, 

Slid  ging’  mir  etn  SKufjtrab  im  J?obf  fjerum. 

I  am  so  confused  by  all  this  as  if  a  mill-wheel  were  turning  round 
in  my  head. 

What  One  has  in  Black  and  White. 

Faust,  p.  79. 

®enn  tsa^  man  fdfmarj  auf  meifj  beft^t, 

.ftann  man  getroft  nad)  £>aufe  tragcn. 

For  what  one  possesses  in  black  and  white,  one  can  carry  home 
in  comfort. 

Laws. 

Faust,  p.  80. 

(5d  erben  fid)  @efe&’  unb  Otedjte 
2Bie  eine  em’ge  JJranffjrit  fort. 

Laws  and  rights  descend  like  an  inveterate  hereditary  disease. 

Words. 

Faust,  p.  80. 

3m  ©anjeit  —  fjattet  eudj  an  ffiovte! 

Generally  speaking,  confine  yourself  to  words  ! 
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Where  Ideas  pail  Words  step  in. 

Faust,  p.  80. 

Scitn  chen  wo  SBegviffe  fefilen, 

Sa  fieflt  ein  Sort  jut  redjten  Sett  jtcf)  tin. 

For  there  precisely  where  ideas  fail,  a  word  comes  in  most 
opportunely. 

Learn  how  to  manage  Women. 

Faust,  p.  81. 

SBefonberg  lentt  tie  Setter  ful)ren; 

@g  ift  tfjr  ewig  Sel)  imb  9ld), 

<£o  taufenbfad) 

Slug  etneut  $  unite  ju  curiren. 

Learn,  above  all,  how  to  manage  women  ;  their  thousand  Ahs  ! 
and  Ohs  !  so  thousand-fold,  can  be  cured  from  a  single  point. 

The  Grey  and  Green  op  Life. 

Faust,  p.  82. 

@cf)uler. 

Sag  fief)t  fd)on  Befjer  aug!  Salt  ftef;t  bod)  Wo  unb  wie? 

aJlet>Bifli.’bI)etcA 

@vau,  tfyeurer  gfreunb,  ift  at(e  Sfycorie, 

Unb  grim  beg  Sebcng  gotbner  93aunt. 

Scholar.  There’s  sense  in  that !  one  sees  the  how  and  why  ! 
Mephistoplieles.  Grey,  my  dearest  friend,  is  all  theory,  and  green 
the  golden  tree  of  life. 

The  Common  Race  of  Men. 

Faust,  p.  88. 

Sit  wentg  Sii$  unb  oiel  ffieljagen 
®ref)t  jcber  fid)  int  engen  3«teltanj, 

Sic  junge  Jla^en  ntit  bent  @d)wau$. 

With  little  wit  and  much  self-complacency  each  turns  round  in 
his  own  small  circle-dance,  like  young  kittens  playing  with  their 
tails. 
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A  True  German  hates  the  French. 

Faust,  p.  94. 

(fin  center  beutfdjer  2Jtonn  ntag  Eeinen  granjen  leiben, 
Sod)  if>re  3Geine  trinft  cr  gern. 

A  true  German  cannot  abide  a  Frenchman,  but  has  a  relish  for 
their  wine. 

Ravenous  as  Five  Hundred  Swine. 

Faust,  p.  95. 

Und  ift  ganj  faniba(tfd)  tool)!, 

91(3  lute  fiinfljunbert  ©auen! 

3Ve  are  quite  as  much  cannibals  as  five  hundred  swine ! 

HOW  TO  KEEP  OUR  YOUTH. 

Faust,  p.  99. 

SDletjfyifItciJbeleS. 

Sid)  3u  oerjungen  giebt’d  aud)  ein  itaturlid)  3Jiitte(; 

9l((etn  c3  ftc()t  in  einent  anbern  Sud), 
llnb  ijl  ein  lounberUd)  (Sapitet. 

Sauft. 

3d)  lui((  ed  totffen. 

3)?  e^^tfiop^eted. 

©ut!  ©in  SOiittel,  oI)ne  @e(b 
Unb  3lrgt  uitb  Battbevei  ju  ()aben ! 

©egieb  toic£>  glcicf)  (jinaud  aufd  getb, 
gang’  an  ju  ()atfen  unb  ju  graben, 

©rljatte  bid)  unb  beinen  ©inn 
3n  cinem  gattj  befdjrdnften  $reife, 

©tndfjre  bid)  wit  ungetnifd)ter  ©peife, 

Seb’  ntit  bent  SStel)  aid  93ie(),  unb  ad)t’  ed  nic^t  fur  9?au6, 
Sen  9lder,  ben  bu  erntefl,  fetbft  ju  bitttgen; 

Sad  ift  bad  bejle  SKittel,  glaub’, 

9(uf  adjt^ig  3a()t’  bid^  ju  uerjungen! 

Mephistopheles.  There  is  also  a  natural  method  of  renewing 
youth,  but  the  lesson  is  written  in  another  book,  and  it  is  a  strange 
chapter.  Faust.  I  should  wish  to  know  it.  Mephistopheles. 
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Very  well!  to  try  a  natural  means  without  money,  physician,  or 
sorcery  !  go  straight  to  the  fields  ;  begin  to  hack  and  delve  ;  con¬ 
fine  yourself  and  senses  within  a  very  contracted  circle  ;  support 
yourself  upon  the  simplest  fare  ;  live  among  the  beasts  as  a  beast, 
and  esteem  it  no  robbery  to  dung  the  land  you  crop.  That  is  the 
best  way,  believe  me,  to  keep  you  young  to  eighty ! 

A  Quiet  Spirit  works  whole  Years  Long. 

Faust ,  p.  100. 

(Sin  flilier  @eifl  iff  Safyre  tang  gefdjdftig; 

Sie  3eit  ttur  madjt  bie  feine  ©dfjrung  frdftig. 

A  quiet  spirit  is  busy  at  it  for  years  ;  time  only  makes  the 
subtle  ferment  strong. 


The  March  of  Intellect. 

Faust ,  p.  106. 

Sind)  bie  Sulfur,  bie  alle  fficlt  beledt, 
fpat  auf  ben  Seufel  fid)  erffrecft. 

The  march  of  intellect,  too,  which  licks  all  the  world  into  shape, 
has  even  reached  the  devil. 


The  Wicked  remain. 

Faust ,  p.  106. 

Sen  33dfen  finb  fie  leg,  bie  SBdfen  ftnb  geblicben. 

They  are  rid  of  the  wicked  one,  but  the  wicked  still  remain. 

The  Way  to  deal  with  Witches. 

Faust,  p.  107. 

Sief  ijl  bie  9lrt  mil  £exen  untjugelfn. 

This  is  the  way  to  deal  with  witches. 

A  Downright  Contradiction. 

Faust,  p.  108. 

Semt  ein  boKfommner  SEBiberfbvuc^ 

SBleibt  gleidf  gelfeimnifibclt  fur  dlluge  tnie  fur  Sfjoren. 

For  a  downright  contradiction  still  remains,  alike  mysterious 
both  to  fools  and  sages. 
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Words. 

Faust,  p.  109. 

@ctrel)nlidf  glaubt  ber  ©iettfd),  tnenit  er  ttur  SBovte  fjcrt, 
ntufle  fid)  babei  boc^  and)  traS  benfen  laffen. 

Men  usually  believe  when  they  hear  words  that  there  must  be 
some  thought  in  them. 

Presents,  and  Success  is  sure. 

Faust,  p.  114. 

@Ieid)  fdfenfen?  Sag  ijl  bras!  Sa  tuirb  er  reuffiven ! 

Presents  so  soon  ?  That  is  famous  !  You  are  sure  to  succeed  ! 

The  Church. 

Faust,  p.  121. 

Sie  Jtirdfe  Ijat  einetn  guten  ©lagett, 
bat  ganje  Sdttber  aufgefreffen, 

Hub  bod)  tied)  nie  fid)  iibergeffen; 

®ie  Jlird)’  aflein,  nteitte  licben  ^rauett, 

Jtann  ungeredjteg  @ut  serbauen. 

The  Church  has  a  good  stomach  ;  she  has  swallowed  down  whole 
countries,  and  has  never  known  a  surfeit ;  the  Church  alone,  my 
good  women,  can  digest  such  ill-gotten  wealth. 

Reflections  on  the  Moon. 

Faust,  p.  142. 

Ilnb  fleigt  nor  nteinem  ©lid  ber  rcine  ©tottb 

ffiefdnftigenb  fjeniber ;  fdmteben  mir 

©on  gelfemoattben,  au£  bent  feudjten  ©ufd), 

Ser  ©ovtoelt  filbente  ©eflaltcn  auf, 

Ilnb  linbern  ber  ©ctradftung  flrenge  Sufi. 

And  when  the  clear  moon,  with  its  soothing  beams,  climbs  up 
full  in  my  view — from  the  wall-like  rocks,  out  of  the  vapour- 
covered  wood,  the  silvery  forms  of  bygone  ages  hover  up  to  me 
and  soften  the  severe  delight  of  earnest  contemplation. 

Coleridge,  in  his  Sibylline  Leaves,  p.  65,  says — 

“And  he,  with  many  feelings,  many  thoughts, 

Made  up  a  meditative  joy,  and  found 
Religious  meanings  in  the  forms  of  nature.” 
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The  Love-Sick. 

Faust,  p.  145. 

Sie  3«it  with  if;r  erbdrmlicl)  lang; 

©ie  flel)t  ant  Srnfter,  jteljt  bte  2Bclfcn  $iel)n 
Ueber  bie  alte  ©tabtmauer  Ijin. 

SSettn  id)  cin  SBoglcttt  mat’ !  fo  gelft  il)t  ©efang 
Tage  lang,  Ijalbe  9ldcf)te  lang. 

Gittntal  iff  fte  ntunter,  nteijl  betriibt, 

.Gin mat  vcdtt  aubgemeint, 

Sann  mieber  rul)ig,  mie’g  fcfjeint, 

Unb  imnter  nerliebt. 

To  her  the  hours  seem  miserably  long  ;  she  stands  at  the  window 
looking  at  the  clouds  floating  past  over  the  ancient  city-walls. 
“Were  I  a  bird!  ”  so  runs  her  song  all  the  day  and  through  half 
the  night.  One  while  she  is  gay,  mostly  cast  down — one  while 
fairly  outwept ;  anon  she  is  tranquil,  or  so  appears,  and  ever  more 
love-sick. 

Shelley,  in  his  Adonais,  says — 

“As  with  no  stain 

She  faded  like  a  cloud  that  has  outwept  its  rain.” 

Homely  Cares. 

Faust,  p.  146. 

Unb  fcitmdrtg  fte,  mit  finbltd)  bumbfcn  ©intten, 

3m  -§uttcf)en  auf  bent  fletnen  SUpenfelb, 

Unb  all’  il)v  Ijaugltdjeg  Segtttnen 
Umfangen  in  bet  fleinen  2Belt. 

And  she,  in  her  lowly  cot,  on  the  slope  of  a  little  mountain-field, 
lived  with  childlike  simplicity,  and  all  her  homely  cares  embraced 
in  that  small  world. 

Rogers,  in  Jacqueline ,  says— 

“Flies  from  her  home,  the  humble  sphere.” 

Two  Lovers. 

Faust,  p.  150. 

Unb  fleigen  fteunblid)  blicfettb 
(Smige  ©feme  nidjt  i)erauf? 
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<Sd)au’  id)  nid)t  Slug’  in  Singe  bit, 

Unb  brdngt  nid)t  afleg 
£Tiad^  Jpaupt  unb  .jjerjen  bir, 

Unb  rcebt  in  exigent  ©eljeintnijj 
Unjid)tbav,  jxdjtbar  neben  bir? 

©rfuli’  bason  bein  §erj,  fo  grog  eg  iji 
Unb  menu  bn  ganj  in  bent  ©efufyle  felig  bijl 
91cnir  eg  bann  line  bu  toilljl, 

Oienn’g  ©liicf!  .§er$!  Stebe!  ©ott! 

3d)  fjabe  feinen  Seamen 
3)afur!  @eful)l  iji  afleg; 

Dlame  iji  <2d)afl  unb  9?aud), 

Untnebdnb  ■jbinrotelgglutl). 

And  do  not  the  everlasting  stars,  beaming  tenderly,  climb  on 
high  ?  Are  we  not  gazing  into  each  other’s  eyes,  and  are  not  all 
nature’s  agencies  thronging  to  thy  head  and  heart,  and  weaving  in 
eternal  mystery,  viewless,  visibly  about  thee?  Hence,  fill  thy 
heart,  big  as  it  is,  and  in  the  feeling  when  thou  art  wholly  blest, 
then  call  it  what  thou  wilt  !  Call  it  bliss!  heart!  love!  God.  I 
have  no  name  for  it — ’tis  feeling  all.  Name  is  but  sound  and 
smoke,  shrouding  the  glow  of  heaven. 

Moore,  in  Lalla  Rookh,  says — 

“  When,  full  of  blissful  sighs, 

They  sat  and  looked  into  each  other’s  eyes.” 

Henry  Taylor,  in  Ion  (v.  2),  says — 

“  I  have  asked  that  dreadful  question  of  the  hills 
That  look  eternal ;  of  the  flowing  streams 
That  lucid  flow  for  ever  ;  of  the  stars, 

Amid  whose  fields  of  azure  my  raised  spirit 
Hath  trod  in  glory  :  all  were  dumb  ;  but  now, 

While  I  thus  gaze  upon  thy  living  face, 

I  feel  the  love  that  kindles  through  its  beauty 
Can  never  wholly  perish ;  we  shall  meet 
Again,  Clemanthe  !  ” 


Oddities  in  the  "World. 

Faust,  p.  152. 

@g  tnufj  and)  joldje  JMuje  geben. 

There  must  be,  nevertheless,  such  strange  oddities  in  the  world. 
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An  Antipathy. 

Faust,  p.  ]53. 

Su  l)ajl  nun  bie  2Intibatf)ie ! 

Thou  hast  an  antipathy,  that  is  all. 

A  Man’s  Faith. 

Faust,  p.  154. 

Sie  SJidbclb  ftnb  bocf)  fel)r  intereffirt, 

06  einer  frorntn  unb  fd)tid)t  nad)  attcnt  93raud). 

©ie  benfen,  budt  er  ba,  folgt  er  unb  ebcn  aucfy. 

The  girls  are  certainly  much  interested  whether  a  man  he  pious 
and  follows  the  old  creed.  They  think,  If  he  is  pliant  there,  us  too 
he  will  follow  and  obey. 

Women  take  the  Lead  in  Evil. 

Faust,  p.  174. 

Senn,  gel)t  eb  ju  beb  -Bbfen  .£aub, 

Sab  2Geib  gat  taufenb  @d)ritt  yoraub. 

For,  when  we  speed  to  the  devil’s  house,  woman  takes  the  lead 
by  a  thousand  steps. 

The  Trouble  is  Small,  the  Pastime  Great. 
Faust,  p.  177. 

Sie  3Rul)’  ijl  flein,  ber  ©bag  ifl  grog. 

The  trouble  is  small,  the  pastime  is  great. 

Witches’  Wares. 

Faust,  p.  179- 

Slufmerffam  blidt  nach  meincn  ffiaaren ; 

(5b  ftegt  bagier  gar  mancgerlei. 

Hub  bod)  ift  nid)tb  in  meinem  Sabcit, 

Sent  feiner  auf  ber  (5rbe  gteicgt, 

Sab  nid)t  eintnal  gum  tudjt’gen  ©egabett 
Scr  SJlcnfcgen  unb  ber  SBelt  gereid)t. 

Aein  Sold)  ijl  gier,  yon  bem  nitfjt  Slut  gegoffen, 
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.Sein  JMd),  aug  bent  fid)  nid)t  in  ganj  gefunben  Seib, 
SSerjeljrenb  fjei^eS  ®ift  ergoften, 

Jlein  <Sd)tnucf,  ber  nidjt  ein  liebengtnutbig  ffieib 
SBerfutjrt,  feiu  @d)mert,  bag  rtic£)t  ben  SSunb  gebrodjen, 
9lid)t  etma  Ijinterrucfg  ben  ©egenmann  burd)ftod)en. 

Look  attentively  on  my  wares  ;  I  have  here  a  choice  collection  ; 
and  yet  there  is  nothing  among  my  store  to  which  there  is  any¬ 
thing  like  on  earth,  which  has  not  wrought  some  direful  mischief 
to  mankind  and  the  world.  No  dagger  here  from  which  blood 
has  not  flowed  ;  no  howl  which  has  not  in  some  healthy  frame 
infused  hot  consuming  poison  ;  no  trinket  that  has  not  wrought 
some  woman's  shame ;  no  sword  which  has  not  cut  some  sacred 
tie,  or  stabbed  behind  the  back  an  enemy. 

Man. 

Faust,  p.  195. 

Set  ridjtenben  gefuJjflofert  aJJenfdjljeit ! 

To  sentence-passing,  unfeeling  man ! 

Beauty  was  jiy  Undoing. 

Faust,  p.  199. 

<2d)on  mar  id)  and),  unb  bag  mar  mein  SSerberben. 

I  was  fair,  too,  and  that  was  my  undoing. 

Merit  and  Fortune  united. 

Faust  ( Second  Part),  vol.  xii.  p.  20. 

®ie  ftdj  aSerbienft  unb  @Iucf  serfetten, 

Sag  faftt  ben  Xfmren  niemalg  ein. 

It  never  occurs  to  fools  that  merit  and  good  fortune  are  closely 
united. 


The  World  a  particularly  Great  Fool. 

Faust  ( Second  Part),  vol.  xn.  p.  21. 

©g  bleibt  bod)  enblid)  nad)  mie  »or, 

2Trit  tfjren  I)unberttaufenb  Soften, 

Sie  SBelt  ein  einj’ger  grower  Xljor. 

It  remains,  in  short,  in  later  times  as  before,  that  the  world, 
with  its  hundred  thousand  tricks,  is  a  particularly  great  fool. 
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Law  and  Necessity. 

Faust  ( Second  Part),  vol.  xii.  p.  49. 

®efc|  ift  irtadjtig,  tndc^tiger  bie 

Laws  are  powerful,  necessity  still  more  so. 

Britons. 

Faust  ( Second  Part),  vol.  xn.  p.  106. 

<3inb  SSritert  ijier?  @ie  rcifen  fonfi  fo  piel, 
@d)Iacfytfelbern  nadjjufpiiren,  SBafferfaden, 

©efturjten  SKauern,  dafftfd)  bumpfen  @tel(cn. 

Are  Britons  here?  They  travel  so  much  to  examine  fields  of 
battle,  waterfalls,  ruined  walls,  classic  spots  of  little  note. 

The  Simple  Joys  op  Early  Youth. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  1.  2.  33. 

<3ie  war  bafjitt, 

Set  Sugenb  bejfe  Sreube,  bag  ©cbeifyn 
®er  erflen  3af>re. 

The  simple  joys  of  early  years  were  vanished,  the  best  charm  of 
youth. 

Hannah  More  says— 

“  Oh,  the  joy 

Of  young  ideas  painted  on  the  mind, 

In  the  warm  glowing  colours  fancy  spreads 
On  objects  not  yet  known,  when  all  is  new, 

And  all  is  lovely  !  ” 

To  Breathe  is  not  to  Live. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  I.  2.  54. 
ftvei  atljmen  madjt  bag  Men  nidjt  aflein. 

To  breathe  freely  alone  is  not  to  live. 

A  Useless  Lire. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  I.  2.  63. 

(Sin  urtnujs  Men  if!  ein  fruf>er  Tcb. 

A  useless  life  is  only  an  early  death. 
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The  Far-seeing  Mind. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  I.  2.  92. 

Sag  aBetiige  mfdjttnnbet  Iciest  bent  Slid 
Ser  sovtodrtg  fxef>t,  trie  ski  nedf  fibrig  bieibt. 

The  little  done  vanishes  from  the  sight  of  man,  who  looks 
forward  to  what  is  still  to  do. 

The  Modest  and  the  Vain. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  I.  2.  96. 

Sludf  ben,  ber  frafjtett  SBertf)  gu  fiolg  nidjt  adjtet, 

2Bie  ben,  ber  fallen  SBettif  gu  eitcl  f)ebt. 

We  blame  equally  him  who  is  too  proud  to  place  a  proper  value 
on  his  own  merit,  and  him  who  prizes  too  highly  his  spurious 
worth. 

See  (Fr.)  Modest. 

A  Noble  Man  is  led  by  Woman’s  Gentle  Words. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  I.  2.  161. 

Sin  ebler  SDiamt  tnitb  burdf  ein  guteS  SBort 
©er  grauen  tueit  gefuf)rt. 

A  noble  man  is  led  by  woman’s  gentle  words. 

A  Happy  Home. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  i.  3.  9. 

Ser  iff  ant  gludlidfjlen,.  er  fety 
Sin  .Sbntg  cber  ein  ©eringev,  bent 
3n  felnent  ^aufe  SBolfi  bereitet  iff. 

He  is  happiest,  be  he  king  or  peasant,  who  finds  peace  in  his 
home. 

So  J.  H.  Payne  (Home,  sweet  Home) : — 

“  Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may  roam. 

Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there’s  no  place  like  home.” 

Kindness  shown  to  the  Wicked. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  I.  3.  68. 

2Bag  man  aSevvnddcn  tfjut  mirb  nidft  gefegnet. 

The  kindness  which  is  shown  to  the  wicked  is  not  blessed. 
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To  speak  a  Momentous  Word  calmly. 
Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  I.  3.  88. 

$u  fpridjft  etn  gtofjeg  2Bovt  gelaffen  attg. 

Thou  speakest  a  word  of  great  moment  calmly. 

The  Weakness  of  the  Human  Race. 
Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  I.  3.  98. 

Sag  flerMidje  ©efdjtedjt  ijf  sic!  ju  fdjtnad) 

3n  ungeico^nter  £clj)e  nidjt  ju  fd)l»inbcln. 

The  mortal  race  of  man  is  far  too  weak  not  to  grow  dizzy  on 
unwonted  heights. 


Noble  Progenitors. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  I.  3.  133. 

2Bel)l  bem,  ber  feitter  5?dter  gent  gebenft, 

Set-  fvol)  port  ifjrert  Sfjaten,  ifjrcr  ©rcfje 
Sett  £brer  unterfydlt,  unb  fiift  ftd)  freuettb 
Sln’g  (Sttbe  btefer  fcf>6nen  Sfeifje  ftd) 

@efc^Iof|en  fteljt!  Sertn  eg  erjeugt  tricot  gleicfj 
©in  -§aug  bett  Jpalbgctt  nod)  bag  llngefjeuev ; 

©rft  eine  CReifje  SBofer  ober  ®utet 

23ringt  enbtidj  bag  ©ntfejjett,  britigt  bie  greube 

Ser  SBelt  terror. 

Happy  he  who  remembers  his  progenitors  with  pride,  who 
relates  with  pleasure  to  the  listener  the  story  of  their  greatness, 
of  their  deeds,  and,  silently  rejoicing,  sees  himself  linked  to  the 
end  of  this  goodly  chain  !  For  the  same  house  produces  not  a 
demigod  and  monster.  A  line  of  good  or  bad  brings  either  terrors 
or  joy  to  the  world. 

See  (Fr.)  Noble  birth. 


The  Words  of  Heaven  have  not  a  Double  Meaning. 
Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  XI.  1.  53. 

Set  ©fitter  SBorte  ftttb  nidjt  bcppetfinnig, 

2Bie  ber  ©ebrucfte  fte  itn  Unntutlj  todljnt. 

The  words  of  Heaven  have  not  a  double  meaning,  as  the  op¬ 
pressed,  in  his  despair,  sometimes  imagines. 
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Courage  and  Love. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  11.  1.  107. 

Uttb  Sufi  unb  Siebe  jtnb  bte  gittige 
3u  g vc gen  Staten. 

Love  and  courage  are  the  spirit’s  wings,  raising  to  noble  actions. 

Future  Deeds. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  11.  1.  121. 

Unb  fimft’ge  Sfjaten  brangen  une  bie  Sterne 
fRingb  urn  unb  fjer  ungdfjlig  aub  ber  SRadjt. 

And  future  deeds  shone  around  us  Uke  the  stars  in  countless 
numbers  in  the  night. 

The  Popular  Breath. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  11.  1.  140. 

3df  fyalte  nidftb  son  bent,  ber  con  fidf  benft 
28ie  iljn  bab  93cif  »ie[(eidjt  erlfeben  nteeffte. 

I  put  no  account  on  him  who  esteems  himself  just  as  the  popular 
breath  may  chance  to  raise  him. 

The  Gods  know  what  is  good  for  us. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  hi.  1.  177. 

2Bie  nun  ben  Jtonig  an  bent  Uebermaajj 
Ser  @aben  fennt:  benn  tljnt  ntujj  tnenig  fdjeitten 
2f>ab  Taufenben  fcJfon  3ieicf)tljuttt  tfl;  fo  fennt 
2Jtan  eud),  itjr  Setter,  an  gefparten,  lang’ 

Unb  tneife  jubereiteten  Sefdjenfen. 

®enn  i£)r  attein  totfjt,  hub  unb  fremmett  fann, 

Unb  fefyaut  ber  3ufunft  aubgebefynteb  fReid), 

SBentt  jebeb  Slbettbb  Sterns  unb  Stebeltjulte 
Sie  Slubftdjt  unb  cerbecft.  Oelaffett  fjert 
3t)r  unfer  glefpt,  bab  um  53efdjleunigung 
Gud)  finbijd)  bittet ;  aber  eure  .fbanb 
©ridjt  unreif  nie  bie  gefbnen  •foitnntelbfrudjte ; 

Unb  nxlje  bent,  ber  ungebulbig  fte 
Grtro$eitb  fattre  Speife  ftd)  junt  Job’ 

©euiept. 
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As  we  recognise  the  monarch  by  his  bounteous  gifts,  for  that  is 
nothing  to  him  which  seems  riches  to  others,  so  we  know  you,  ye 
gods,  by  gifts  long  withheld,  and  wisely  bestowed.  For  ye  alone 
know  what  can  profit  us,  viewing  the  extended  realm  of  the  future, 
while  the  starry  or  dim  veil  shrouds  from  us  the  prospect.  Calmly 
ye  listen  to  our  prayers,  when  we  petition  like  children  for  greater 
speed,  but  your  hand  plucks  the  golden  fruit  of  heaven  not  un¬ 
ripe  ;  and  woe  to  him  who,  impatiently  forestalling  the  ripeness 
of  the  fruit,  gathers  death. 


Falsehood. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  iv.  1.  37. 

D  tocf)  ber  £iige !  <Ste  befvekt  ltidjt, 

SBic  jebeg  attbre  hxt'frgefbredfne  2Sort 

2)ie  23rufl;  fte  ntad)t  uttg  nidjt  getrnjl,  fie  ditgjlet 

Sen,  ber  fte  Ifeintlidf  fdfmicbet,  imb  fte  fefjrt, 

©in  loggebruefter  $fetf,  Don  etttem  ©ctfe 
©cmenbet  unb  setfagenb,  ftdfj  jurucf 
llnb  trifft  ben  <Sc£)u|cn. 

Woe  to  falsehood !  it  relieves  not  the  breast  like  words  of 
truth  ;  it  gives  us  no  comfort,  pains  him  who  forges  it,  and,  like 
an  arrow  directed  by  a  god,  flies  back  and  wounds  the  archer. 

Carlyle  says — 

“  A  lie  should  he  trampled  on  and  extinguished  wherever 
found.  I  am  for  fumigating  the  atmosphere,  when  I  suspect  that 
falsehood,  like  pestilence,  breathes  around  me.” 


The  Counsel  op  a  Present  Friend. 

Ipliigenia  in  Tauris,  iv.  4.  93. 

28ie  fojKtdf  ift  beg  gcgcmodvt’gen  Sreunbeg 

©eitnffe  9febe,  beven  Jpimmefgfraft 

(Sin  ©infanter  entbefjvt  ttnb  ftifi  serftttft. 

®cntt  langfant  veift,  Dcrfdflcffen  in  bem  SBufen, 

©ebanf’  iljnt  ttnb  ©ntfdjtug;  bie  ©egemnart 
®eg  Siebenbcn  entnnefeite  fte  Iciest. 

How  dear  the  sure  counsel  of  a  present  friend,  whose  heavenly 
power  failing,  the  lonely  one  sinks  in  silence.  For  earnest  thought 
and  resolution,  locked  within  his  breast,  are  slowly  ripened ;  the 
presence  of  the  loved  one  soon  warms  them  into  being. 
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Rigid  Scruples. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris ,  iv.  4.  120. 

3u  jlrenge  gorb’rung  ijl  cerborgncr  <atclj. 

Scruples  too  rigid  are  nothing  else  but  concealed  pride. 

A  Conscience  void  op  Offence. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris ,  iv.  4.  123. 

©anj  unbcjledt  geniept  fid)  iiur  bag  Jjberj. 

Only  the  heart  without  a  stain  knows  perfect  ease. 

No  One  is  Righteous. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris ,  iv.  4.  127. 

@0  iuunberbar  ijl  biep  ©efd)tcd)t  gebitbet, 

@0  oielfad)  ift’g  oerfc^fungett  unb  serfnupft, 

2>ap  Heiner  tn  fid)  felbfl,  nod)  mit  ben  2lnbern 
<£id)  rein  unb  unsenuorren  fyolten  fann. 

9lu<d)  finb  loir  nid)t  beftellt  ung  felbfl  gu  ridften ; 

3u  loanbetn  unb  auf  feineit  ©eg  ju  fef)en, 

3ft  eineg  ©enfdjen  erfte,  ndd)jie  ff3flid)t  : 

Scun  fetten  fd)d£t  er  rccEjt.  irag  er  getpan, 

Unb  luag  er  tput,  freip  er  faft  nid)t  311  fd)a£en. 

So  wonderfully  is  human  nature  formed,  so  involved  and  com¬ 
plicate  are  its  ties,  that  no  one  can  hope  to  keep  his  spirit  pure 
and  unperplexed  in  his  walk  through  life  ;  nor  are  we  called  upon 
to  judge  ourselves ;  to  pursue  his  course  and  walk  with  circum¬ 
spection  is  the  first  and  immediate  duty  of  a  man  ;  for  seldom 
does  he  estimate  rightly  what  he  has  done,  nor  yet  what  he  does. 


Necessity  commands  with  Iron  Hand. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  iv.  4.  151. 

$ie  djrne  £anb 
Ser  Olotf)  gcbietet,  unb  ipr  ernficr  ©inf 
3jl  eberjleg  ©efc£,  bent  ©otter  felbfl 
(aid)  untertnerfen  muffin.  <ad)toeigenb  l)errfd)t 
25eg  enfgen  <ad)idfaig  unberatpne  ©dftoefler. 
©ag  fie  bir  aufertegt,  bag  trage :  tl)u’, 

©ag  fie  gebeut. 
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The  iron  hand  of  Necessity  commands,  and  her  stern  decree  is 
supreme  law,  to  which  the  gods  even  must  submit.  In  deep 
silence  rules  the  uncounselled  sister  of  eternal  fate.  Whatever 
she  lays  upon  thee,  endure ;  perform  whatever  she  commands. 

See  (Lat.)  Fortune  worshipped  by  all;  (Gr.)  Necessity. 

All  Mortal  Things  decay. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  iv.  5.  9. 

Sag  bcfie  ©liicf,  beg  Sebeitg  fdjdnjie  .Kraft, 

(Srmattet  cnblitf). 

The  highest  happiness,  the  purest  joys  of  life,  wear  out  at  last. 


The  Gods  rule  Supreme. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  iv.  5.  38. 

(S'g  furdjte  bie  ©otter 
Sag  SKenfc^cngefc^Iec^t  I 
©ie  flatten  bie  djerrfdfaft 
3n  enatgcn  £dnben, 

Unb  fdnnen  fie  braudjen 
2Bie’g  ifjnen  gefdttt. 

The  children  of  men  should  dread  the  immortals  !  they  hold  in 
their  hands  eternal  dominion,  and  can  wield  them  as  they  choose. 

Man  easily  accustomed  to  Slavery. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  v.  2.  5. 

3ur  ©ctaserei  geiro^nt  ber  2Jfenfd)  ftd>  gut 
Unb  lerrtet  leidjt  getjorefyen,  menu  man  it)U 
Ser  greifjeit  ganj  beraubt. 

Man  is  soon  accustomed  to  slavery,  and  quickly  learns  submis¬ 
sion,  when  he  is  quite  deprived  of  freedom. 


The  Chance  op  Arms  is  uncertain. 

Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  v.  3.  63. 

£)ag  Soog  ber  SBaffen  tnedjfeft  fjin  unb  f)er; 
Jbeiu  fluger  ©treiter  fjdft  ben  ffeiub  gering. 
3lu<fl  ofyne  dpuffc  gegen  Tru|  unb  ^»drte 
Jpat  bie  iJtatur  ben  ©djmadjcn  nidjt  gctaffen. 
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©it  gab  gut  gift  ifym  greube,  leljrt’  iljn  dlunfte; 

SSatb  tneic^t  er  aug,  oerfpatet  unb  umgef)t. 

3a,  ber  ©ewaltige  serbient,  bajj  man  fie  ubt. 

The  chance  of  arms  is  ever  changing ;  no  prudent  warrior  holds 
his  foe  in  derision.  Nature  has  not  left  the  weak  without  aid 
against  attack  and  harshness ;  she  has  given  craft  and  wily  cun¬ 
ning;  quick  he  yields,  delays,  and  escapes.  Yea,  the  powerful 
deserve  that  they  should  be  so  treated. 

Humanity  is  heard  by  All. 

Ipkigenia  in  Tauris,  v.  3.  135. 

®u  gfaubfl  eg  Ijcre 
®er  ro^e  ©ctytlje,  ber  ©arbar,  bie  ©timrne 
®er  2Ba^rf>eit  unb  ber  SRenfdjtidjfeit,  bie  Sltreug, 

®er  ©riedje,  nidjt  nernal)m? 

3)5bigenie. 

@6  Ifbrt  fie  febet 

©eboren  unter  jebem  foimmel,  bem 
®eg  Sebeng  duefle  burd)  ben  ©ufen 
Olein  unb  ungefyinbert  fliefjt. 

Tkoas.  Thickest  thou  that  the  savage  Scythian  will  listen  to 
the  voice  of  truth  and  humanity,  unheard  by  Atreus  the  Greek  ? 
Ipkigenia.  Every  one  hears  it,  under  whatever  clime  he  may  be 
born,  through  whose  breast  flows  the  gushing  stream  of  life,  pure 
and  unrestrained. 

Bacon  says — 

“  Our  humanity  were  a  poor  thing  but  for  the  divinity  that  stirs 
within  us.” 


Man  renowned  in  Song. 

Ipkigenia  in  Tauris,  v.  6.  43. 

®er  rafdje  Jtantfcf  oerehrigt  einen  5Wann : 
©r  fade  gleicf),  fo  preifet  iljn  bag  2ieb. 


Rash  combat  often  immortalises  man ;  if  he  should  fall,  he  is 
renowned  in  song. 
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A  Noble  Nature. 

Torquato  Tasso,  I.  1.  59. 

Sin  eblcr  SRenfdj  gieljt  eble  SKenfdfeit  an 
Unb  tueifi  fte  feji  ju  fatten,  toie  if>r  tfjut. 

A  noble  nature  can  alone  attract  the  noble,  and  knows  to  retain 
them  as  ye  do. 


The  Good  Man. 

Torquato  Tasso,  i.  1.  SO. 

3)ie  ©tdtte,  bie  ein  guter  SDienfcf)  betvat, 

3ff  ctngctociljt ;  nadf  Ijunbert  3al)ren  flingt 
©ein  28ort  nnb  feine  Sfjat  bcm  Snfel  luicber. 

The  ground  on  which  a  good  man  treads  is  hallowed ;  when 
centuries  have  passed,  his  words  and  his  deeds  are  still  re-echoed 
to  his  children’s  children. 


The  Entranced  Poet. 

Torquato  Tasso,  1.  1.  159. 

©ein  Sluge  meitt  auf  biefct  Grbe  fauin; 

©ein  Dljr  sernimmt  ben  Sinflang  ber  9tatur; 

2Bag  bie  ©cfdjidfte  veidjt,  bag  Seben  giebt, 

©ein  23ufeit  nimrnt  eg  gteidf  unb  nhllig  auf: 

2>a6  meit  Betftveute  fantmelt  fein  ©enuitih 
Unb  feiit  @efuf)t  belebt  bag  Unbelebte. 

Dft  abelt  er  mag  ung  genteiu  erfdjien, 

Unb  bag  ©cfdjdiste  luito  »or  if;m  ju  uidjtg. 

3n  biefetn  eignett  Sauberfreife  tranbelt 

2)et  itiunberbare  SJiann,  unb  jiefyt  ung  an 

SKtt  il)tn  ju  hwnbelu,  Xfjeit  an  if)in  ju  ncl)tneu: 

Sc  fdjeint  fid)  ung  511  na£)tt,  unb  bleibt  ung  fern ; 

Sr  fdfeiut  ung  anjufelfn,  unb  ©eiftcr  ntogen 
Sin  unfver  ©telle  feltfain  ifyrn  erfdjeinen. 

His  eye  scarcely  lingers  on  this  earth  ;  his  ear  takes  in  the 
melody  of  nature  ;  what  history  offers  and  life  presents,  his  bosom 
promptly  and  with  joy  receives  ;  his  mind  combines  what  is  widely 
scattered,  and  his  quick  feeling  animates  the  dead.  Oft  he  en¬ 
nobles  what  we  regard  as  common,  and  what  is  prized  by  others 
is  by  him  despised.  The  wondrous  man  moves  in  his  own  en- 
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chanted  sphere,  alluring  us  on  to  wander  with  him  and  partake 
his  joy.  He  seems  to  approach  us,  and  yet  remains  far  off;  he 
appears  to  look  on  us,  and  spirits  often  take  our  place  before  his 
mind’s  eye. 

Tennyson  thus  sketches  the  poet : — 

“  The  poet  in  a  golden  clime  was  bom, 

With  golden  stars  above ; 

Dowered  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of  scorn, 

The  love  of  love. 

He  saw  through  life  and  death,  through  good  and  ill, 

He  saw  through  his  own  soul ; 

The  marvel  of  the  everlasting  will, 

An  open  scroll. 

Before  him  lay.” 

See  (Lat.  Gr.  Fr.)  Poet. 


Time  is  sot  the  Measure  of  a  Noble  Work. 

Torquato  Tasso,  I.  2.  41. 

Sag  ifyn,  mein  ©ruber!  bentt  eg  ijl  tie  3eit 
©on  einem  guten  SBerfe  nidjt  bag  ©?aag; 

Unb  menn  bie  ©ad)melt  mit  geniegen  foil, 

So  mug  beg  Jtunftlerg  SKitmelt  fief)  pergeffen. 

Leave  him,  my  brother !  for  time  alone  is  not  the  measure  of  a 
noble  work  ;  and  if  the  coming  age  is  to  share  our  joy,  the  con¬ 
temporaries  of  the  artist  must  forget  themselves. 


The  Education  of  a  Noble  Spirit. 

T orquato  Tasso,  I.  2.  55. 

Gin  ebler  ©Icitfcf  fann  einem  engen  iheife 
©idjt  feine  ©ilbung  banfen.  ©aterfanb 
Unb  ffielt  mug  auf  ign  mirfen.  9htf)m  unb  Tabel 
©lug  er  ertragen  lernen.  Sitf)  unb  anbre 
2Birb  er  gejmungen  reeftt  $u  feitneit.  3tjn 
SSiegt  nidjt  bie  Gtnfamfeit  megr  fdjmeicbelnb  ein. 

G'g  mill  ber  ffeinb —  eg  barf  ber  greunb  nid)t  fcfjonen ; 
3)ann  ubt  ber  Singling  jlreitenb  feine  Jlrdfte, 

Uu^tt  mag  er  iff,  unb  fiifylt  fid?  fealb  ein  ©lann. 

A  noble  spirit  cannot  develop  his  mental  powers  within  a  con¬ 
tracted  circle.  His  fatherland  and  the  world  must  work  on  his 
mind.  Praise  and  blame  he  must  learn  to  bear.  Himself  and 
others  he  must  be  forced  to  estimate  properly.  Solitude  lulls  him 
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do  more  in  delusive  dreams.  Opponents  will  not,  friends  dare 
not,  spare.  Then  the  youth  striving  puts  forth  his  powers,  knows 
what  he  is,  and  feels  himself  a  man. 

Talents  are  best  nurtured  in  Solitude. 

Torquato  Tasso,  I.  2.  66. 

Qe  bilbet  ein  Talent  fid)  in  bet  Stifle, 

©id)  ein  Sfjatalter  in  bent  ©trcm  ber  SBelt. 

Talents  are  best  nurtured  in  solitude  ;  character  is  best  formed 
in  the  stormy  billows  of  the  world. 

Mankind. 

Torquato  Tasso,  I.  2.  72. 

Sie  fDienfdjen  furd)tet  nur  met  fie  nicf)t  fennt, 

Unb  h>er  fte  nteibet,  toirb  fie  balb  oetfennen. 

He  only  fears  man,  who  does  not  know  them,  and  he  who 
avoids  them  will  soon  misjudge  them. 


No  One  can  lay  aside  his  own  Nature. 

Torquato  Tasso,  I.  2.  85. 

Saf  und,  geliebter  SBruber,  nicf)t  cergeffen, 

®afj  con  fid)  felbft  ber  fKenfd)  nid)t  fd)eiben  faint. 

Beloved  brother,  let  us  not  forget  that  man  can  never  lay  aside 
his  own  nature. 

See  (Lat.  Fr.)  Nature,  driven  out,  returns. 

Friends. 

Torquato  Tasso,  I.  3.  68. 
ffier  nicf)t  bie  SBelt  in  feincn  greunben  fiefft, 
aSerbient  nid)t,  baft  bie  Sffiett  son  il)nt  erfafjre. 

He  who  does  not  feel  his  friends  to  be  the  world  to  him,  does 
not  deserve  that  the  world  should  hear  of  him. 


The  Gifts  of  Life. 

Torquato  Tasso,  i.  3.  124. 
ffier  fruf)  emirbt,  lernt  frub  ben  l)ol)en  ffiertl) 
2)er  Ijolben  ©titer  biefeS  SebenS  [djdfsett; 
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2Ber  fruf>  genic^t,  entbelfrt  in  fcincnt  Seben 
2Jtit  2Bif(eit  nid)t,  n>aS  er  einrnat  befafj; 

Unb  mer  bejitjt,  ber  muff  gerujlet  fet)n. 

He  who  inherits  in  youth  this  life’s  sacred  possessions,  learns 
early  to  prize  their  noble  worth  ;  he  who  in  youth  enjoys  them, 
does  not  give  up  willingly  what  he  has  once  possessed;  and  he 
who  possesses  them,  must  still  be  armed  to  guard  them. 


The  Poet  and  Deeds  of  Fame. 

Torquato  Tasso,  11.  1.  48. 

3mar  f)errlid)  iff  bie  liebe6»ertl)e  Xfjat, 

®od)  fd)on  ift’b  aud),  ber  Xfjaten  fldrfjle  glide 
©urd)  tourb’ge  Sieber  auf  bie  SJladjtticli  bringen. 

Glorious  in  truth  are  deeds  of  high  fame,  yet  noble  it  also  is 
to  transmit  the  lofty  grandeur  of  heroism  to  posterity  through 
worthy  song. 

See  (Lat.)  Poet  forbids  the  brave  to  die. 

Many  Fair  Gifts  bdt  without  the  Graces. 
Torquato  Tasso,  II.  1.  197. 

©od)  —  l)aben  ade  ©otter  fid)  »erfamtnelt, 

©efdjenfe  feiner  SBiege  barjubringen ; 

®ie  ©rajien  fittb  leiber  auSgeblieben, 

Unb  mem  bie  ©aben  biefer  .fjolben  felflen, 

©er  fann  jirar  ciet  beft^en,  oiefcg  gcben, 

Sod)  lafst  fid)  nie  an  feinent  SBufen  rul)n. 

Alas  !  when  all  the  gods  assembled  around  his  cradle  to  present 
their  gifts,  the  Graces  were  not  there,  and  he  to  whom  the  favour 
of  these  fair  powers  is  wanting  may  indeed  possess  much  and  be 
able  to  confer  much,  yet  on  his  bosom  we  can  never  rest. 

A  Kind  Purpose  constrains  us  against  our  Will. 
Torquato  Tasso,  11.  1.  216. 

So  liebensmitrbig  fie  erfdjeinen  fann, 

3d)  meiff  nid)t  mie  eg  ijt,  fonnt’  id)  nur  fctten 
STcit  iljr  ganj  offen  fet)it,  unb  trcnn  fie  aud) 

©ie  9lbfid)t  l)at,  ben  grcunben  wo’ljfjutfjun, 

So  fufjft  man  9lbjtd)t  unb  man  ifl  ocvftinimt. 
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Though  she  may  appear  so  worthy  of  love,  I  know  not  how  it 
is,  I  can  rarely  feel  at  ease  in  her  presence  ;  even  when  she  has 
the  iutention  to  do  a  kind  act  to  her  friends,  one  feels  her  purpose 
and  only  those  are  constrained. 


The  Golden  Age. 

Torquato  Tasso,  11.  1.  227. 
fPrirt  jefftrt. 

®ie  gclbne  3eit,  bie  iffnt  son  aufjett  tnangelt, 

3n  feittent  Snttern  toieber  Ijerjujlellen, 

©0  tnenig  ber  33erfudj  gelingen  mill. 

SEaffo. 

D  melees  SBcrt  (priest  nteine  gurflin  au6 ! 

®ie  gclbne  3eit,  tooljin  ift  fie  geflotjert  ? 

9iad)  ber  ficf>  jebeS  Jperj  cergebenS  fejjnt ! 

2)a  auf  ber  freten  (Srbe  3Renfd)en  fief) 

9Bie  frolje  ^eerben  int  ©enufj  serbreiteten ; 

®a  eiit  urattcr  33auut  auf  bunter  SBiefe 
Sent  fjirten  unb  ber  fMrtin  ©fatten  gab, 

(Sin  jungereS  (5Jebufc£>  bie  jarten  3'neige 
llm  feljnfudjtg»ofle  giebe  traulid)  f erlang; 

2Bo  f'lar  unb  ftill  auf  inrater  reinent  ©anbe 
®er  rceidfe  fylufi  bie  Dhjmpfje  fanfi  umjing ; 

3Bo  in  bent  ©rafe  bie  gefdjeudfte  ©flange 
UnfdjaMidj  fid)  serlor,  ber  fulpte  fyaun 
Sent  tapfern  Singling  bale  bejiraft  entficl) ; 

9Bc  jeber  SBogel  in  ber  freien  guft, 

Unb  jebeg  'Xlfier,  burd)  33 erg  unb  Tfjater  fcbuvifenb, 
3unt  SKenfdjett  fprad) :  (Srlaubt  iff  n?a3  gefaflt. 

38rtnjefftn. 

fDlein  3«unb,  bie  gclbne  3«tt  iji  tooljl  ccrbei : 
Mein  bie  ©uten  bringen  fte  juriuf; 

Unb  foil  id)  bir  gefielfen  trie  id)  benfe: 

®ie  gclbne  3eit,  icomit  ber  ®icf>ter  unS 
3u  fcfrateidfeln  pfiegt,  bie  fd)one  Beit,  fte  irar, 

©0  fdjeint  eS  mir,  fo  menig  ate  fie  iji; 
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Uub  loar  fie  je,  fo  n>at  fie  nur  geioiji 
SBie  fie  ung  immer  toieber  loerben  fatin. 

91od)  treffen  fid)  oenoanbte  Bergen  an 
Hub  Ujeilen  ben  @cnuf  ber  fdfbnen  SDBett : 

9htr  in  bem  SBalflfyrucI)  anbert  ftd),  mein  ffreunb, 
(gin  eingig  SBort:  (Srtaubt  iff  mas  fid)  jienit. 

The  Princess.  The  golden  age,  which  exists  no  longer  in  the 
outward  world,  to  restore  within  man’s  breast,  is  a  vain  attempt. 
Tasso.  Oh,  what  a  word  my  princess  utters  !  The  golden  age, — ah ! 
whither  is  it  gone?  Every  heart  in  vain  longs  for  it,  then  on  the 
wide-extended  earth  men  roamed,  like  joyous  herds  in  silent  de¬ 
light  ;  then  an  ancient  tree  gave  its  grateful  shade  on  the  flowery 
mead  to  the  shepherd  and  shepherdess  ;  a  younger  bush  entwined 
lovingly  its  tender  branches  around  confiding  love,  where  clear  and 
still,  over  sands  for  ever  pure,  the  gentle  brook  encircled  softly 
the  nymph’s  fair  form,  where  through  the  grass  the  scared  serpent 
glided  innoxious,  and  the  daring  fawn  swiftly  escaped  from  the 
bold  youth ;  when  every  bird  in  the  open  vault  of  heaven  and 
every  living  thing  over  hill  and  dale  proclaimed  to  man,  “  What 
pleases,  that  is  right.”  Princess.  My  friend,  the  golden  age  is 
indeed  passed  away ;  but  the  good  can  bring  it  back ;  and  shall 
I  tell  you  what  I  think? — The  golden  age,  by  which  the  bard  is 
wont  to  charm  us,  that  lovely  age,  was  just  as  little  then  as  it  is 
now,  and,  did  it  ever  exist,  it  was  only  as  it  might  be  now  restored 
by  ourselves.  Congenial  spirits  still  meet  and  enhance  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  this  fair  world  ;  only  in  the  motto  change  one  single  word, 
my  friend,  and  say,  “  What  is  fitting,  that  is  right.” 

See  (Lat.)  Golden  age. 


Contrast  of  Men  and  Women. 

Torquato  Tasso,  n.  1.  276. 

'Jlidft  bag !  Mein  iljr  flrebt  nad)  fenicn  ©utent, 
llnb  euer  Streben  ntttfi  getuattfatit  fet)n. 

lcagt  eg,  fur  bie  ©toigfeit  ju  Ifanbetn, 

SBetin  loir  ein  einjig  nal)  befdfrdufteg  @ut 
Sluf  biefer  @tbe  nur  beftfcen  modften, 
llnb  tuuttfdjen,  bafj  eg  ung  beftanbig  bteibe. 

SQBir  ftnb  non  feinem  SWdnnerfjerjen  ftdfer, 

Sag  nod)  fo  inarm  fid)  einmal  ung  evgab. 

®te  <2d)bnl)eit  iff  nergdngtid),  bie  bodj 
Slflein  ju  el)ren  fdjeint.  2Bag  iibrig  bleibt, 

2)ag  reijt  nidft  meljv,  unb  wag  nid)t  reijt,  iff  foSf. 
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Not  so  !  but  ye  (men)  strive  after  distant  objects,  and  that  with 
violent  efforts.  Ye  venture  to  act  for  eternity,  while  we  (women) 
only  seek  one  possession  in  narrow  limits  on  this  earth,  and  pray 
that  it  may  be  permanent.  We  are  secure  of  no  man’s  heart, 
however  warm  it  may  have  been  once  towards  us.  Beauty  is 
transient,  which  alone  ye  seem  to  honour.  What  remains  no 
longer  charms,  and  what  does  not  charm  is  dead. 


The  Great  of  this  Earth. 

Torquato  Tasso,  n.  1.  323. 

@o  unterfdjeiben  fid)  bie  Grbengetter 
$or  anbent  Wenfdjen,  toie  bad  I)of)e  ©dficffal 
$om  (Rati)  unb  Widen  felbfl  ber  ttugflen  Wanner 
(Sicf)  unterfdfeibet.  93ieled  laffen  fee, 

Wentt  loir  geioattfam  Wog’  auf  Woge  fefjn, 

Wie  leieffte  Weflen,  unbemerft  »oruber 
23or  ifjren  5uf3?ii  raufcfjen,  fioren  nic£jt 
®en  @turm,  ber  nnd  umfauf’t  nnb  niebenoirft, 
58ernef)men  unfer  Ulefjen  faurn,  unb  laffen, 

Wie  loir  befdfranften  armen  Ji'inbern  tfjun, 

Wit  ©enfjern  unb  ©efdfrei  bie  Suft  und  fiitten. 

The  gods  of  earth  tower  over  other  mortals,  as  supreme  destiny 
rises  above  the  counsel  and  will  of  the  wisest  men.  When  we  see 
surge  on  surge  roll  on,  they,  like  gentle  billows,  unheeded  mur¬ 
mur  at  their  feet ;  the  storm  is  unheard,  which  blusters  and  rushes 
around  us ;  they  scarcely  heed  our  prayers,  and  leave  us,  as  we  do 
helpless  children,  to  fill  the  air  with  sighs  and  plaints. 


Virtue  and  Love  can  be  gained  only  by 
Self-restraint. 

Torquato  Tasso,  ii.  1.  370. 

SGiele  ®inge  ftnb’d, 

(Die  loir  mit  Ipeftigfeit  ergreifen  fallen: 

®od)  attbre  fonnen  nur  burd)  Wajjigung 
Unb  burd)  @ntbel)ren  unfer  eigen  ioerben. 

@o  fagt  man,  fei)  bie  Tugenb,  fei)  bie  Siefce, 

®ie  ifjr  oenoanbt  ift.  2>ad  bebenfe  uwfal ! 

There  are  many  things  that  we  may  win  with  violence ;  others 
can  only  become  ours  by  moderation  and  self-restraint.  So  it  is 
said  is  virtue,  and  love,  which  is  allied  to  her.  Think  well  of  this ! 
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Caution. 

Torquato  Tasso,  II.  3.  14. 
ffier  hnvb  tie  JJlugljeit  tabeln?  3eber  © cfyvitt 
©eg  Sebeng  jeigt,  tnie  fef)u  fie  notfjig  fei) ; 

$od)  fcfjoner  ijl’g,  tnemi  ling  bie  ©eete  fagt, 

3Bo  tnir  ber  feinen  SSorflc^t  nid)t  beburfcn. 

Who  would  find  fault  with  caution?  Every  step  of  life  shows 
how  much  it  is  required  ;  yet  nobler  is  it,  if  the  soul  tells  us  where 
we  may  dispense  with  prudent  foresight. 


The  Moderate. 

Torquato  Tasso,  U.  3.  28. 

©er  SSJJdfige  toirb  offers  fait  genannt 

SBon  SKenfdjert,  bie  fid)  inarm  nor  anbern  glaubeit, 

Sffieil  fie  bie  dpi^e  ffiegenb  uberfdllt. 

The  moderate  is  often  called  cold  by  men,  who  think  themselves 
more  warm  than  other  men,  because  a  transient  glow  comes  over 
them. 


Man’s  Inmost  Nature. 

Torquato  Tasso,  n.  3.  44. 

Stttoenbig  lernt  fein  3D?enfd)  fein  SnnerfleS 
Srfennen ;  benn  er  mift  nad)  eignem  2Jiaajj 
©idj  balb  ju  flein  uttb  leiber  oft  311  grcf. 

©er  2Jienfcf>  erfennt  ftd)  nur  im  £Wenfd)en,  nnr 
®ag  Seben  tefjret  jebem  tnag  er  feij. 

No  man  learns  to  know  his  inmost  nature  by  introspection  ;  for 
he  rates  himself  sometimes  too  low,  and  often  too  high,  by  his  own 
measurement.  Man  knows  himself  only  by  comparing  himself 
with  other  men ;  it  is  life  that  teaches  him  his  genuine  worth. 


Love. 

Torquato  Tasso,  Ii.  3.  76. 

3n  (Sinent  Sfugenblid  geiodfjrt  bie  Siebe, 

2Bag  3Jiul)e  faum  in  langer  3eit  erreic^t. 

Love  has  power  to  give  in  a  moment  what  toil  can  scarcely  reach 
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Good  Will  and  Courage. 

Torquato  Tasso ,  II.  3.  101. 

See  SBtfie  toeft  bie  Sfjaten  rttd£)t  berbei ; 

See  2)cut{)  ftefit  ftef)  bie  JBege  fiirjet  nor, 

2Ber  angelangt  ant  3id  ijl,  lrirb  gefrbnt, 

Hub  oft  entbebrt  ein  SBurb’ger  eine  JfTone. 

Sod)  giebt  eb  leidjte  d?rdnje,  jlrdtije  giebt  eg 
SBon  feffr  nerfdjiebner  Slrt;  fte  laffen  fid) 

0ft  tut  Btajicrengelm  beqnctn  erreidjen. 

Good  will  does  not  always  produce  deeds ;  courage  presents  to 
itself  tlie  road  shorter  than  it  is ;  he  who  reaches  the  goal  is 
crowned,  and  oft  the  most  deserving  is  without  a  crown.  Yet 
wreaths  there  are  of  very  different  kinds  —  light  worthless 
wreaths ;  they  are  often  easily  reached  in  idly  strolling. 


Fortune. 

Torquato  Tasso,  II.  3.  115. 

Sag  ©tud  ertjebe  btfltg  ber  SSegliidte! 

It  is  the  fortunate  that  should  extol  fortune  ! 

The  Soul’s  Nobility. 

Torquato  Tasso,  n.  3.  158. 
ffflid)  biinft,  tyier  ijl  bie  ^o^eit  erft  an  intent  ifflal}, 
Set  ©ecle  §cl)eit!  Sarf  fte  fid)  ber  Slafye 
Ser  ©rojjett  biefer  ©rbe  ttidjt  erfreun? 

<Sie  barf’g  uub  foll’g.  SBir  nalfen  ung  bem  Sitrften 
Surd)  Slbel  nur,  ber  ung  non  SBatern  fain; 

2Barum  nic£>t  burd/g  ©etnutf),  bag  bie  Slatur 
9lid)t  jebcm  grofj  nettiefj,  mie  fie  nidjt  jebem 
Sie  fReilje  groper  Slfmberrn  geben  fonntc. 

9tur  JUeiufeit  folite  fjicr  ft(f>  dngfttidf  fufjten, 

Ser  5Mb,  ber  fid)  jit  feitter  <Scf)anbe  jeigt; 

Sffite  feiner  ©pinne  fcbmu|ige6  ©elnebe 
Sin  biefen  SUarmortndnben  Ijaften  foil. 

Methinks  here  is  nobility  inits  proper  place,  the  soul’s  nobility! 
May  she  rejoice  in  the  presence  of  this  earth’s  great  ones?  We 
approach  the  prince  only  by  nobility  transmitted  to  us  by  our 
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progenitors ;  why  should  we  not  by  genius,  which  Nature  bestows 
only  on  few,  as  she  gives  not  to  every  one  a  line  of  glorious 
ancestry?  Here  littleness  only  should  feel  herself  in  a  painful 
position,  envy  which  shows  itself  to  its  shame,  as  the  noisome  web 
of  no  spider  should  attach  itself  to  these  marble  walls. 

So  Thomson  (Coriolanus,  act  iii.  sc.  3)  says — 

“  Whoe’er  amidst  the  sons 
Of  reason,  valour,  liberty,  and  virtue, 

Displays  distinguished  merit,  it  is  noble, 

Of  nature’s  own  creating." 

See  (Lat.)  Genius  the  gift  of  Heaven. 


Contempt. 

Torquato  Tasso,  II.  3.  191. 

•Rein  fjeiUgtfjum  Ijeifjt  unb  ben  ©cfyintyf  ertragen. 

No  sacred  fane  requires  us  to  submit  to  contempt. 

A  Great  Spirit  in  a  Narrow  Breast. 
Torquato  Tasso,  ii.  3.  199. 
ffietd)  f)of)cr  ©eifi  in  etner  engen  SSvuft ! 
What  a  mighty  spirit  in  a  narrow  breast  1 
See  (Lat. )  Mighty  souls. 

The  Babble. 

Torquato  Tasso,  ii.  3.  201. 

©3  ntadjt  ba3  SBolf  fid)  and)  rait  SBorten  Sufi. 

The  rabble  also  vent  their  rage  in  words. 

The  Coward. 

Torquato  Tasso,  ii.  3.  207. 

2)er  geige  brcljt  nur,  too  er  ftd)er  ifl. 

The  coward  only  threatens  when  he  is  secure. 


Rash  Youth. 

Torquato  Tasso,  li.  5.  3. 
ffiefdjranft  unb  unerfal)ten  Ijdtt  bie  Sugenb 
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(Si dj  fur  etn  einjig  augetiudfjlteg  SBefen, 

Unb  9U(eg  uber  Side  ftdf  erlaiibt. 

Rash,  inexperienced  youth  holds  itself  a  chosen  instrument,  and 
allows  itself  unbounded  license. 


A  God  in  our  Breast. 

Torquato  Tasso,  hi.  2.  14. 

Sid],  bafj  totr  bed)  bem  reitten  fliflen  ffiinf 
$cg  Jg»ergeng  nadjjugeljn,  fo  fefjr  serlernen! 

©artj  teife  [priest  ein  ©ott  in  unfrer  Srujl, 

©anj  leife,  ganj  hernel)mlid)  geigt  ung  an, 

2Bag  511  ergreifen  ifl  unb  toag  ju  fliefin. 

Alas,  that  we  should  be  so  unwilling  to  listen  to  the  still  and 
holy  yearnings  of  the  heart !  A  god  whispers  quite  softly  in  our 
breast,  softly  yet  audibly ;  tells  us  what  we  ought  to  seek  and 
what  to  shun. 

See  (Lat.)  God  in  our  breast. 


Grief. 

Torquato  Tasso,  ill.  2.  84. 

2Ber  fid)  entfdjtiefien  fann,  bcfiegt  ben  Sdimerj. 
He  conquers  grief  who  can  take  a  firm  resolution. 


Renunciation  of  a  Joy. 

Torquato  Tasso,  hi.  2.  124. 

3?ur  fjalb  tfl  ber  SBerluft  beg  fdfbnjien  ©lucfg, 

SBenn  toir  auf  ben  SBeftfs  nidjt  fitter  jafjllen. 

The  loss  of  a  much-prized  pleasure  is  only  half  felt  when  we 
have  not  regarded  its  tenure  to  be  secure. 

To  appreciate  the  Noble. 

Torquato  Tasso,  III.  2.  185. 

Sag  ©ble  ju  erfennen  iff  ©etoinnjl, 

Set  nimnter  ung  entrijfen  tnerben  fann. 

To  appreciate  the  noble  is  a  gain  which  can  never  be  torn 
from  us. 
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The  Excellent. 

Torquato  Tasso,  III.  2.  188. 

3u  furd)ten  ijl  bag  Sd)6ne,  bag  ^urtvefflicf)c, 

2Sie  cine  giamme,  bie  fo  l)errlid)  :ni|t, 

@o  lattge  fie  auf  beinern  £etbe  brennt, 

@o  tang’  fte  bit  non  einev  gadet  leud)tet, 

2Bie  I)olb !  met  mag,  met  tann  fte  ba  entbepren  ? 

Unb  fript  fte  ungeputet  um  ficfy  l)er, 

2Bie  etenb  tann  fte  madjeit! 

Thou  hast  to  fear  what  is  beautiful  and  excellent,  like  a  flame 
■which  aids  thee  nobly,  so  long  as  it  blazes  on  thy  hearth  or  gives 
forth  light  from  a  torch.  How  lovely  then  !  Who  may  or  can  be 
without  it?  But  if  unheeded  it  spreads  around,  how  miserable  it 
may  make  us ! 


The  Sickness  op  the  Heart. 

Torquato  Tasso,  ill.  2.  197. 

Ste  $tanfl)eit  beg  ©emutpeg  lofet  fid) 

3n  jUagen  unb  SSertraun  am  leidft’ften  auf. 

The  sickness  of  the  heart  is  most  easily  got  rid  off  by  complain¬ 
ing  and  soothing  confidence. 

Change. 

Torquato  Tasso,  ill.  2.  230. 

Sffiag  id)  beftfje,  mag  id)  gevn  bctsapren: 

Set  2Bed)fel  unterpcitt,  bod)  nu|t  er  f'aurn. 

What  I  possess  I  would  gladly  retain ;  change  amuses  the  mind, 
yet  scarcely  profits. 

The  Pleasures  of  this  World. 

Torquato  Tasso,  ill.  2.  249. 

28cpt  ift  fie  fd)bn  bie  9Mt!  3n  iptet  SBeite 
SSemegt  fid)  fo  Diet  ©uteg  pin  unb  t)ev. 

21d),  bap  eg  immcv  nut  um  einen  Scpritt 
©on  ung  fid)  ju  entfernen  fdjeint, 

Unb  unfre  bange  Sepnfucpt  butd)  bag  Seben, 

2lud)  Scpritt  sot  Scpritt,  big  nad)  bem  ©rabe  iodt! 
So  felten  ifl  eg,  bap  bie  2Jieitfd)en  finben, 
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3Bag  i()nen  bod)  beftimmt  gelnefen  fcfjien, 

@o  fefen,  baf  fie  bag  crfjatten,  ioag 
Stud)  einmal  bie  begfudte  ipanb  ergriff ! 

©g  reift  fief)  log,  toag  erft  fid)  ung  ergab, 

2Btr  laffeit  iog,  trag  loir  begtevig  fafjten. 

@g  giebt  cin  @iiid,  aftein  loir  feitnen’g  nicfjt : 

2Bir  f'etmen’g  ioof)l,  uttb  toiffen’g  nid)t  ju  fd^afeen. 

Beauteous  indeed  is  this  world !  In  its  wide  domain  many  a  joy 
floats  around  us.  Alas  !  that  they  should  appear  ever  only  a  step 
from  us,  and  that  our  anxious  y earning  for  them  should  allure  us 
on  through  life,  step  by  step,  even  to  the  grave.  So  seldom  is  it 
that  men  find  what  they  think  destined  to  them  by  Heaven ;  so 
seldom  that  they  are  able  to  retain  what  their  hand  had  in  an 
auspicious  hour  once  grasped.  What  had  come  to  them  unsought 
tears  itself  away.  We  ourselves  give  up  what  we  once  seized  with 
eagerness.  There  is  a  bliss,  but  we  know  it  not ;  we  know  it 
indeed,  but  yet  we  prize  it  not. 


The  Poet. 

Torquato  Tasso,  hi.  4.  58. 

Denn  cin  SSerbieitfi,  bag  aufjcrirbifd)  iff, 

Sag  in  ben  Stiffen  fcfjirebt,  in  Sonen  nut, 

3n  teicf)tcn  SSilbern  unfern  @eift  umgaufeft, 

©g  inirb  benn  aud)  mit  einctn  fdfbncu  33  if  be, 

2Jiit  eincut  Ifclben  Scidfen  nur  belof)nt; 

Hub  menu  er  felbff  bie  ©rbe  faunt  beruljrt, 

33eriif)rt  ber  f)i'd)fle  Sofjn  ifpn  faunt  bag  ^aufit. 

For  a  service  in  itself  divine,  which  floats  in  the  air  only  in 
tuneful  tones,  charms  us  by  evoking  airy  forms.  Such  service  is 
only  rewarded  with  some  graceful  form — with  some  sacred  sym¬ 
bol  ;  and  if  the  bard  scarcely  touches  the  earth,  the  laurel,  his 
highest  reward,  scarcely  touches  his  brow. 


Better  to  Hope  than  to  Despair. 

Torquato  Tasso,  ill.  4.  197. 

2Bir  Ijoffen  intmer,  unb  in  alien  S  ingen 
3ft  bcjfer  f)cffcn  afg  oerjtoeifelu. 

We  always  hope  ;  and  in  all  things  it  is  better  to  hope  than  to 
despair. 
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Age. 

Torquato  Tasso,  ill.  4.  205. 

£ag  Sitter  ntujj  bodj  ©inett  SBorjug  fjaben, 

Sap,  irenn  eg  aud)  bent  Srrtfyunt  rtic^t  entgefyt, 

©g  bod)  ftd^  auf  ber  <£te((e  faffen  fann. 

Age  must  have  this  one  advantage,  that  though  it  too  is  not 
free  from  error,  it  yet  can  easily  recover  itself. 


A  Selfish  Spirit. 

Torquato  Tasso,  iv.  2.  79. 

D  glaube  mir,  ein  -fefbflifdjcg  ©emutl) 

Jbamt  niefyt  ber  dual  beg  engen  Dfeibg  entjJtefjen. 

(Sin  folder  SWattit  »ergeif)t  bent  anbern  loot)! 

SSerntogen,  Stanb  unb  @l)re;  benn  er  benft, 

Sag  fyaji  bit  fclbff,  bag  Ijafl  bu  menu  bn  luiflff, 

SBenn  bu  betjarrjt,  toentt  bid)  bag  ©turf  begiinjHgt. 
Sod)  bag,  luag  bie  9fatur  attein  »cvfeif)t, 

26ag  jegttd)er  Semufymtg,  jebent  <2treben 
©tetg  unerrcidjbar  bleibt,  wag  toeber  ©otb, 

9Zod)  ©djtuert,  ttod)  J?Iitg£;eit,  nod)  33ef)arrtid)feit 
(Srjioingen  fann,  bag  loirb  cr  nie  »erjeif)n. 

Believe  me,  no  selfish  spirit  can  escape  the  torment  of  base 
envy.  Such  a  man  pardons  in  others  wealth,  rank,  and  honour, 
for  he  argues  in  this  way  e  These  thou  hast  thyself —these  thou  hast 
if  thou  wilt — if  thou  persevere — if  fortune  favour  thee.  But  that 
which  nature  alone  bestows — which  always  remains  inaccessible 
to  every  pain  and  effort — which  can  be  procured  neither  by  gold, 
sword,  forethought,  nor  perseverance,  that  he  will  never  forgive. 


An  Absent  Friend. 

Torquato  Tasso,  iv.  2.  310. 

©at  freunblidje  @efefifcf)aft  tciflct  ung 

©in  fenter  greunb,.  ^eim  glucflid)  iciffen. 

An  absent  friend  gives  us  friendly  company  when  we  are  well 
assured  of  his  happiness. 
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A  Wounded  Heart. 

Torquato  Tasso ,  iv.  4.  24. 

3)od)  cin  gefrdnfteS  £crj  erfjott  fid)  fcfpcet. 

A  wounded  heart  can  with  difficulty  be  cured. 

“Make  Hay  while  the  Sun  shines.” 

Torquato  Tasso,  IV.  4.  62. 

(Sin  Sag  bet  ©unfl  ift  line  ein  Sag  bet  ©rate. 

5Jian  ltiuji  gefdjaftig  fetytx  fobalb  fie  reift. 

The  day  of  fortune  is  like  a  harvest-day,  we  must  be  busy  when 
the  corn  is  ripe. 

Present  Moments. 

Torquato  Tasso^  iv.  4.  67'. 

2>te  ©egemratt  ift  etne  mddjt’ge  ©ottin. 

The  present  moment  is  a  powerful  deity. 

A  Proof  of  True  Friendship. 

Torquato  Tasso,  iv.  4.  123. 

Sie  mafyte  ga'eunbfdjaft  geigt  fid)  im  SSerfagen 
3ur  ted)tcn  3eit,  unb  eg  gemdfjrt  bie  £iebe 
@ar  oft  ein  fd?dbUd)  @ut,  tuenn  fte  ben  SBitien 
S)eS  gmvbcrnben  mcl)t  als  fetn  ©lucf  bebenft. 

True  friendship  shows  itself  by  refusal  at  the  right  moment, 
and  love  often  confers  a  baneful  good  when  it  consults  the  wish 
rather  than  the  happiness  of  him  that  sues. 

Disdaining  the  Voice  of  Poesy. 

Torquato  Tasso,  v.  1.  19. 

Unb  met  bet  Sidftfunft  ©tirnme  nid)t  aernintmt, 

3ft  ein  SSatbar,  et  fet)  and)  met  er  fct). 

He  who  does  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  poesy  is  a  barbarian,  be 
he  who  he  may. 

(Lat. )  Poet. 

To  Rule  Oneself. 

Torquato  Tasso,  v.  1.  46. 

Set  feitten  ©eift  fo  tie!  gebitbet  fiat, 

2Ber  'ebe  2Biffenfd)aft  gufammengeigt, 
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llnb  jefce  jtenntnifj,  bie  un3  ju  er^reifett 
©rlaubt  ift,  fcllte  bet  fid)  5U  bel)errfd)en 
9lid)t  beppelt  fd)ulbig  fetpt?  Unb  benft  cr  bran? 

He  who  has  formed  his  own  mind  so  well — who  has  tried  to 
make  every  science  and  the  whole  range  of  human  lore  his  own — 
should  he  not  be  doubly  bound  to  rule  himself,  and  does  he  ever 
think  of  it  ? 

We  are  not  allowed  to  enjoy  Ourselves. 

Torquato  Tasso ,  v.  1.  51. 

Sir  foffert  ebcn  nid)t  in  9iuf)e  bleiben '. 

©leidj  fritb  un3,  frcnn  frit  ju  geniejjen  benfen, 

3ut  llcbung  unfrer  Sapferfeit  ein  geittb, 

3ur  llcbung  bet  ©ebulb  cin  greunb  gegeben. 

We  cannot  remain  at  rest!  When  we  think  of  enjoying 
ourselves  a  foe  is  sent  us  to  .try  our  valour,  a  friend  to  try  our 
patience. 


An  Intemperate  Life. 

Torquato  Tasso ,  v.  1.  89. 

(53  ift  gefrijj,  ein  lingemdjjigt  Seben, 

Sie  c3  un3  fc^frere,  fritbe  Srdume  giebt, 

!DIad>t  utt3  julejjt  ant  Ijetten  Sage  tvdumen. 

It  is  certain  that  an  intemperate  life,  as  it  produces  wild 
distempered  dreams,  makes  us  dream  at  last  in  open  day. 

Employ  Men  according  to  their  peculiar  Gifts. 

Torquato  Tasso,  v.  1.  111. 

9Ud)t  afleg  bienet  un3  auf  gleidje  Scife; 

Set  SBieleg  braud)en  frill,  gebraud)e  3ebc3 
3n  feiner  Sltt,  fc  ijl  er  frol)i  bebient. 

All  do  not  serve  us  in  the  self-same  way  ;  he  who  needs  much 
aid  should  use  each  according  to  his  gift,  and  then  he  will  be  well 
served. 


The  Totls  of  Life. 

Torquato  Tasso,  v.  1.  119. 

Set  freijj  eg  nid)t,  mein  Smrfl?  beg  Sebeng  3Jiuf)e 
Sefyrt  ung  allein  beg'  Sebeng  ©uter  fd)d£en. 
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“Who  knows  not  this,  my  prince?— The  toils  of  life  alone  teach 
us  to  prize  life’s  gifts. 

See  (Fr.)  Labour,  fruit  of. 

The  Deepest  Gulp  in  Ourselves. 

Torquato  Tasso ,  v.  2.  84. 

©g  ficgt  unt  nits  Return 
©at  manner  Slbgtunb,  ben  bag  Sdjidfal  grub; 

Sod)  Ijiet  in  unfenn  Jpetjen  ijl  ber  tieffte, 

Unb  reijenb  iff  eg  fid)  ()inab  flurjen. 

Around  us  many  a  gulf  is  yawning  which  has  been  dug  by  the 
hand  of  destiny  ;  yet  here,  in  our  own  heart,  is  the  deepest,  and 
it  is  tempting  to  hurl  oneself  therein  ! 


We  deceive  Ourselves  willingly. 

Torquato  Tasso ,  V.  5.  51. 

Mein  nut  fcibft  betrugen  ung  fo  gevn, 

Unb  efjten  bie  ‘SBetworfnen,  bie  mis  djren. 

Sie  3Jienfd)en  fennen  fid)  einanber  nidjt ; 

9lur  bie  ©ateerenfflasen  fennen  fic^, 

Sie  eng’  an  ©ine  SSaitf  gefdfmiebet  fennen; 

SBo  feiner  wag  511  fotbern  Ijat  unb  feinet 
SBag  gu  uerlieren  fjat,  bie  fennen  ficfj; 

SBo  jeter  fid)  fur  etnen  ©djelnten  giebt, 

Unb  feineg  ©leidfen  and)  fur  ©cfefmen  uintutf. 

Sod)  wit  rerfennen  nut  bie  Slnbern  fjcjlid), 

Sarnit  fie  wieber  nng  uetfennen  foflen. 

But  we  willingly  deceive  ourselves,  and  honour  reprobates  who 
honour  us.  Good  men  and  true  never  know  each  other  ;  it  is 
only  galley-slaves  that  are  blest  with  such  knowledge,  who,  chained 
to  a  narrow  plank,  gasp  for  breath  ;  where  none  has  augbt  to  ask 
for,  nor  aught  to  lose — such  know  each  other ;  where  every  one 
avows  himself  a  rascal,  and  holds  his  neighbour  for  a  rascal  too. 
But  we  courteously  misjudge  others  in  hopes  that  they  will 
misjudge  us  in  turn. 

The  Waves  of  the  Sea. 

Torquato  Tasso ,  v.  5.  152. 

Sie  mddjtige  fffatur, 

Sie  biefen  geifen  griinbete,  £jat  and) 
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Ser  ffiefie  bie  39etoeglid)feit  gegeben. 

Sie  fertbet  igren  Sturm,  bie  2Bef(c  fiieJtt 

Unb  fdfmanft  unb  unb  bcugt  fid)  fdjdumenb  fiber. 

3n  biefer  2Boge  ffiiegette  fo  fd)on 

Sie  Sonne  fid),  eg  ruljten  bie  ©ejiitne 

Sin  biefer  Srufi,  bie  jartlid)  fid)  beioegte. 

All-mighty  Nature,  which  has  fixed  these  rocks,  has  also  given 
its  instability  to  the  wave.  She  sends  her  storm  ;  the  wave  is 
driven,  and  rolls,  and  swells,  and  falls  in  billowy  foam.  On  this 
very  wave  the  sun  mirrors  his  splendour  ;  the  stars  gently  rest 
upon  its  bosorn,  which  heaves  softly. 


Silence. 

The  Natural  Daughter,  I.  3.  34. 

©g  ift  ein  eigner,  griflenlfafter  3ug, 

Sag  loir,  burd)  Sd)toetgen,  bag  @efd)ef)ene, 
gut  itng  unb  Slnbre,  5 it  oernidften  gtauben. 

It  is  a  strange  and  fanciful  idea  to  imagine  that  we  may,  by 
mere  silence,  destroy  for  ourselves  and  others  what  has  actually 
happened. 


Some  Things  not  to  be  Spoken  of. 

The  Natural  Daughter,  1.  3.  38. 

@ar  bicteg  fann,  gar  bieleg  mug  gefdfefyn, 

Slag  man  mtt  SBorten  nid)t  befennen  barf. 

Very  much  can,  much  must  happen,  which  we  dare  not  acknow¬ 
ledge  in  words. 


The  Confusion  of  Different  Classes  of  Society. 
The  Natural  Daughter,  1.  5.  119. 

D  bicfc  3eit  I)at  ffird)terfid)e  3eid)en, 

Sag  Cftiebre  fd)toi(lt,  bag  epctie  fenft  fief)  niebcr, 

5Ilg  fonnte  Seber  nur  am  $Iafj  beg  Slnbern 
Sefriebigung  bertoorrner  ©unfdie  ftnbett, 

Slur  bann  ftd)  glfidlid)  ffiljien,  toemi  nid)tg  mel)r 
3u  unterfd)eiben  mare,  toenn  loir  afie, 

SBou  cinem  Strom  oermifcbt  baf/ingertffen. 
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Oh,  these  times  have  fearful  signs  !  the  low-born  soar  aloft,  the 
noble  sink  below— as  if  each  could  only  find  contentment  for  his 
bewildered  desires  in  the  situation  of  another — could  only  then 
feel  himself  happy  if  there  were  no  distinctive  grades,  if  we  all, 
mingled  in  one  troubled  stream,  lost  ourselves  unperceived  in 
the  ocean. 

A  Purpose  once  made  Known  is  no  longer  in  thy 

Power. 

The  Natural  Daughter,  I.  5.  170. 

(Sin  SSoifuij,  mitgetljeiit,  iff  nidft  meljt  beirt ; 

Set  Sufafl  fyictt  mit  beittem  SBtttert  fdfon; 

©eibft  met  gebieten  fatnt,  ntufj  uberrafcfien. 

A  resolution  that  is  communicated  is  no  longer  within  thy 
power ;  thy  intentions  become  now  the  plaything  of  chance  ;  he 
who  would  have  his  commands  certainly  carried  out,  must  take 
man  by  surprise. 


Man  and  Woman. 

The  Natural  Daughter,  i.  6.  92. 

®cr  midjtigen  SKomente  giebt’g  im  Sebeit 
@ur  manege,  bie  mit  fjreube,  bie  mit  Svauer 
$eg  2Jlenfd)m  Jperg  bejlitrmen.  2Benn  bet  SKcurn 
@ein  Slenjjereg,  in  fol(f)em  5?aff,  sergifjt, 

D7ad)idffig  oft  fid)  »or  bie  iKenge  fteiit, 

<Bo  lounfcfjt  ein  ffieib  nod)  Sebem  ju  gefafien, 

Surdj  auggefudjte  Sradft,  oollfommtten  @d)mud, 
SeneibengmertI)  Dot  unbent  3  it  evfdfeinen. 

Weighty  moments  there  are  in  life,  very  many,  that  stir  the 
depths  of  man’s  heart  with  joy  and  grief.  If  man  on  such  occasions 
forgets  his  external  appearance,  and  often  presents  himself  to  the 
world  in  careless  guise,  a  woman  wishes  to  please  all,  and  by  well- 
selected  dress  and  gay  attire,  to  excite  the  envy  of  her  compeers. 

Life. 

1'he  Natural  Daughter,  I.  6.  221 

$ug  Scben  ift  beg  Sebeng  ipfunb;  eg  tuft 
Slut  uuf  fid)  feibft  unb  muf  fid)  felbft  oerbiirgen. 

Life  is  the  pledge  of  life  ;  it  rests  only  on  itself,  and  must  give 
bail  for  its  own  existence. 
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Sorrows. 

The  Natural  Daughter,  II.  3.  17. 

21  dj !  aud  bent  ©iiicf  entnhcfett  oft  fid)  ©djmcvj. 

Alas  !  sorrows  are  oft  evolved  from  good  fortune. 

Happiness. 

The  Natural  Daughter,  11.  5.  79. 

2lud  SKdjjigfeit  entfpvingt  ein  veined  ©iiicf. 

Real  and  solid  happiness  springs  from  moderation. 

So  Pope  (Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  iv.  1.  309) — 

“  Know  then  this  truth  (enough  for  man  to  know) — 

‘  Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below.’  ” 

See  (Lat.)  Happy  man. 

Excess  op  Sorrow. 

The  Natural  Daughter,  in.  1.  7; 

Sad  Uebennaafj  bev  €>d)mevjen  lof’te  fid) 

3n  bev  9?atuv  balfam’fdfen  28cl)(ti)at  auf. 

Excess  of  sorrow  is  forgotten  in  sleep,  that  balmy  blessing  of 
nature. 

So  Shakespeare  (Macbeth,  act  ii.  sc.  1) 

“  Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  ‘Sleep  no  more ! 
Macbeth  does  murder  sleep  !  ’  the  innocent  sleep  ; 

Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleave  of  care, 

The  death  of  each  day’s  life,  sore  labour’s  bath, 

Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature’s  second  course, 

Chief  nourisher  in  life’s  feast.” 

The  Memory  of  Past  Sorrow. 

Sorrows  of  TYerther,  4th  May. 

©ewif,  tu  fjafi  ved)t,  33ejiev,  bev  @d)tnevjen  ivaven  minbet 
untev  ben  2Jfenfd)en,  menu  fie  nief>t  —  ©ott  ireif,  travum  fie  fo 
gentadjt  finb ! —  ntit  fo  »iet  ©mfigfeit  bev  (Sinbiibungdfvaft  fid) 
befdjdftigten,  bic  ©vimterungen  bed  oevgangenen  llebetd  junief 
$u  vufen,  ef)ev  aid  eine  gietdfguittge  ©egemoavt  ju  tvagen. 

IMy  dear  friend,  thou  art  no  doubt  right,  there  would  be  far 
fewer  sorrows  among  mankind,  if  men — God  knows  why  they  are 
so  formed — made  less  use  of  their  imaginations  in  recalling  the 
memory  of  past  sorrow  than  in  bearing  patiently  their  present  lot. 
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Misunderstandings  cause  more  Mischief  than 
Malice. 

Sorrows  of  Werther,  4tli  May. 

Unb  id)  pabe,  mein  Sieber,  micber  bci  biefent  ftcinen  ©cfdjaft 
gefunben,  bap  SJhfoerftdnbniffe  unb  Xrdgffeit  nietleidft  meffr 
Srrungen  in  ber  SBett  madfcit,  afb  Sift  unb  aSoSf;eit.  SEBenig: 
pens  ftnb  bie  beiben  tc^teren  getuip  feltener. 

My  dear  friend,  I  have  again  found  in  this  trifling  matter,  that 
misunderstandings  and  neglect  cause  perhaps  more  mischief  in 
the  world  than  even  malice  and  wickedness.  At  all  events,  the 
two  latter  more  seldom  occur. 


People  of  Pretence. 

Sorrows  of  Werther ,  10th  May. 

Seute  Poll  einigem  ©tanbe  toerben  fid)  irnmer  in  fatter  (5rth 
fevnung  pom  gemeinen  SSotfe  fatten,  alb  gtaubten  fie  burd) 
91nndf)erung  $u  perlierett;  unb  bann  giebt’b  3dud)tlinge  unb 
iibte  ©papodgef,  bie  fid)  perab  ju  laffen  fdjeinen,  um  ipreit 
llebermutf)  bem  armen  SSotfe  befio  empftnbbid^er  jtt  madien. 

People  of  some  position  in  the  world  keep  themselves  coldly 
aloof  from  the  lower  orders,  as  if  they  thought  that  they  would 
lose  their  importance  by  a  closer  approach  ;  and  then  again  there 
are  silly  idlers,  and  mere  jesters,  who  seem  to  lower  themselves 
to  their  level  only  to  make  poor  people  feel  their  impertinence 
more  acutely. 


All  cannot  be  Equal. 

Sorrows  of  Werther ,  10th  May. 

3d)  metp  rnotjt,  bap  mir  nid)t  gleid)  fitib,  nod)  fepn  fortnen; 
aber  id)  t)atte  bafur,  bap  ber,  ber  notpig  jit  paben  gtanbt,  pent 
fogenannten  pSobel  fid)  ju  entfernen,  um  ben  ftfcfpect  ju  erpatteu, 
eben  fc  tabetpaft  ip  atS  ein  ^eiger,  ber  fid)  nor  feincm  geiube 
Perbirgt,  lneit  cr  ju  untertiegen  fiird)tct. 

I  know  very  well  that  we  are  not  all  equal,  nor  can  be  so,  but  I 
maintain  that  he  who  thinks  it  necessary  to  keep  aloof  from  the 
common  people,  that  he  may  command  respect,  is  as  much  to 
be  blamed  as  a  coward,  who  conceals  himself  from  the  enemy 
because  he  fears  defeat. 
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The  Human  Race, 

Sorrows  of  Wertlier,  17th  III  ay. 

@g  if!  ein  einfdrmigeg  Sing  11m  bag  3RenfdjengefdjIedjt- 
Sie  ntcijlcn  sevarbeiten  ben  gvojjten  £f)eif  ber  3eit  nm  511 
leben  unb  bag  S3ijjcf)cn,  bag  ifjneit  non  gtciffeit  iibrig  Bfeibt, 
angjligt. 

The  human  race  is  a  monotonous  thing.  The  greater  part 
labour  the  most  of  their  time  for  mere  subsistence,  and  the  little 
remnant  of  time  that  is  unemployed  troubles  them. 

Nature  and  Rules. 

Sorrows  of  Wertlier,  26th  Hay. 

Sag  befldrfte  mid)  in  nteinem  Serfage,  mid)  funftig  affein 
an  bie  9Jatur  5U  fatten.  @ie  affein  ift  unenbfid)  teid),  uitb  fte 
a((ein  hitbet  ben  grofjeu  3?nnfiler.  2Tcan  fann  $um  5Bortf)eife 
ber  IRegefn  ciet  fagen,  ungefdfjr  mag  man  511m  Sobe  ber  burger; 
lichen  @efeflfd)aft  fagen  fann.  (Sin  SKenfd),  ber  fid)  nad)  ifpten 
bifbet,  mirb  nie  etmag  abgefdjmacfteg  unb  fd)led)teg  f)er»ou 
bvingen,  mie  einer  ber  fid)  burd)  @efe^e  unb  2Bd)fjlanb  mobefn 
fdfjt,  nie  ein  unertraglidjer  sJlacf>6ar,  nie  ein  metfmuvbigcv 
936fetDic£jt  metben  fann;  bagegen  mirb  aber  and)  af(e  Oiegef, 
man  rebe  mag  man  moffe,  bag  mal)re  ©efuffl  non  9tatur  unb 
ben  mal)ren  Slugbrucf  berfelben  jerftdren! 

This  strengthened  me  in  my  resolution  to  adhere  for  the  future 
strictly  to  Nature.  She  alone  is  inexhaustibly  rich,  and  can  alone 
form  the  greatest  masters.  We  may  say  much  in  favour  of  rules  ; 
as  much  too  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  laws  of  society.  A  man 
who  forms  his  taste  upon  them  will  never  produce  anything 
positively  had  and  disgusting,  as  a  man  who  yields  obedience  to 
the  laws  and  observes  a  becoming  decorum  will  never  be  a 
thoroughly  unbearable  neighbour,  nor  a  decided  scoundrel  ;  yet, 
say  what  you  will  of  rules,  they  destroy  the  genuine  feeling  of 
nature,  as  well  as  its  true  expression. 


Children. 

Sorrows  of  Werther,  29th  J une. 

3a,  liebet  2Biff)efm,  meiitem  fjetjen  ftnb  bie  jtinber  am 
nadjjieti  auf  ber  (Srbe.  ffieitn  id)  il)nen  jufetye,  unb  in  bem 
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fteinen  Singe  tie  $etme  after  Xugenben,  after  j?rafte  fefje,  bie 
fie  einmat  fo  notfjig  Braudjeit  hjerben;  toemt  id)  in  bent  ©igern 
finite  fiinftige  ©tanbtyaftigfeit  unb  gtjligfeit  beg  Gfljavafterg, 
in  bent  SDfutfjttnflen  guten  §umor  unb  Seicfjtigfeit,  fiber  bie 
©efatyren  ber  ©eft  I;inguf tdjffipfett,  erbfide,  affeS  fo  unoetbor; 
ben,  fo  gang !  —  inttner,  intnter  nneberfjcte  id)  bantt  bie  gofbcneit 
©ovte  beg  Sefjrerg  ber  ©enfdjen :  ©entt  if)r  ttidjt  toerbet 
trie  eineg  non  biefett !  Unb  nun,  mein  23ejler,  fie,  bie  unfereg 
©leicfjen  ftnb,  bie  toir  afg  nttfcre  ©ufier  anfefjen  foflten,  be; 
fjanbefn  loir  afg  Untertfjanen.  <Ste  foffett  feinett  ©iffen  fjaben 
—  Jgiaben  toir  bemt  feitten?  Unb  too  fiegt  bag  SBorredjt?  —  ©eif 
loir  after  ftnb  unb  gefd)eibtcr !  —  ©uter  ©ott  son  beittcm  .§im; 
mef !  attc  Jliitber  ftefjjl  bu,  unb  junge  Jftttber,  unb  nicfjtg  toeiter ; 
tutb  an  toefcfyen  bu  mef)r  ffreube  fjajl,  bag  f)at  beitt  @of)tt  fdjon 
tange  oerffinbtgt.  Sfber  fie  glaubcn  an  tfjtt,  unb  fjorett  if)tt 
nidjt, —  bag  tft  aud)  toag  afteg —  unb  bifben  ifjre  fiittber  nad) 

Yes,  my  dear  William,  children  are  nearest  my  heart  of  any¬ 
thing  on  earth.  When  I  look  and  observe  in  the  little  creatures 
the  seeds  of  all  those  virtues  and  qualities  which  will  hereafter  be 
so  necessary  to  them,  when  I  mark  in  the  self-willed  all  the  future 
firmness  and  resolution  of  a  noble  character,  in  the  petulant  that 
good-humour  and  gaiety  of  temper,  which  will  enable  them  to  skim 
lightly  over  the  dangers  of  life, — their  whole  nature  simple  and 
unpolluted ! — then  I  call  to  mind  the  golden  words  of  the  Great 
Teacher  of  mankind,  “  If  you  become  not  like  one  of  these.”  And 
now,  my  friend,  these  children,  who  are  our  equals,  whom  we 
ought  to  regard  as  ensamples,  we  treat  as  subjects.  They  are 
allowed  no  will  of  their  own.  And  have  we  then  none  ourselves  ? 
And  whence  comes  our  exclusive  privilege  ?  Is  it  because  we  are 
older  and  more  experienced?  Good  God  !  from  thy  heaven  thou 
seest  old  children  and  young  children,  and  no  others ;  and  in 
which  thou  hast  most  pleasure  thy  Son  has  long  ago  declared. 
But  they  believe  in  him,  and  hear  him  not — that  also  is  an  old 
story — and  they  bring  up  their  children  after  their  own  image. 

So  Dryden  (All  for  Love,  prologue)  says — 

“  Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth.” 


Quarrelling. 

Sorroivs  of  Werther,  1st  July. 

91un  perbriejjt  micfj  tticffig  mcf)r,  afg  menu  bie  ©cnfcfjeit  eitts 
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aitber  p{agen,  am  meijlen,  trenn  junge  £eute  in  tier  SSIutfye  teg 
Scbeng,  ba  fie  ant  ofenfien  fur  a((e  Sfreuben  fepit  fonnten,  cim 
anber  bie  paar  gutett  Sage  mit  5ra|en  scrberben,  unb  nur  erjl 
ju  fpdt  bag  Unerfe§lid)e  ifjrer  93erfd)ttenbung  einfef)en. 

Nothing  annoys  me  more  than  to  see  men  torment  each  other, 
especially  when  young  people,  in  the  bloom  of  their  age,  at  the 
time  they  are  most  alive  to  the  pleasures  of  life,  waste  their  few 
short  days  in  quarrelling  and  disputes,  only  seeing  their  error  when 
it  is  too  late  to  repair  it. 


Ill-hdjioue. 

Sorrows  of  Werther,  1st  July. 

Dbcr,  ijl  jte  nidjt  meiutefjr  eiit  innerer  Unmuti)  ubcr  unfere 
eigene  Umuurbigfeit,  ein  9Rifjfa((en  an  ung  fetbjt,  bag  irnnier 
mit  einem  SSeibe  eetfniipft  ift,  ber  burd)  eine  tf(crid)te  ©itetfeit 
aufgefjefst  mirb? 

Ill-humour  is  nothing  more  than  an  inward  feeling  of  our  own 
want  of  merit,  a  dissatisfaction  with  ourselves,  which  is  always 
united  with  an  envy  that  foolish  vanity  excites. 

Children. 

Sorrows  of  W erther,  6th  July. 

9Bir  folien  eg  mit  ben  Jlinbern  mad)en,  wie  ®ott  mit  ung, 
ber  ung  am  gliitfli(^>flen  mad)t,  rcenn  er  ung  in  fteunbCidjem 
3Bai)ne  fo  Ijintaumetn  Idjjt. 

We  should  treat  children  as  God  does  us,  who  makes  us  happiest 
when  he  leaves  us  under  the  influence  of  innocent  delusions. 


The  Flowers  of  Life. 

Sorrows  of  Werther,  28th  August. 

£>ie  SBIut()en  beg  Scbeng  finb  nur  @tfd)einungen !  2Bie  uieie 
gefjeu  soriiber,  of)ne  eine  ©pur  {(inter  fid)  ju  laffen !  lute  teenige 
fe£en  grud)t  an,  unb  tuie  lrenlge  IDiefer  $riid)te  merben  reifi 
Unb  bod)  jtnb  beren  nocf)  genug  ba;  unb  bed)  —  D  mein  Sruber! 
—  fomten  mir  gereifte  fjvui^te  »ernad)idf|igen,  eeraefyten,  urn 
genoffeu  eerfauien  taffen  ? 

The  flowers  of  life  are  only  visionary !  How  many  disappear 
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■without  leaving  a  trace  behind  them  !  How  few  hear  fruit,  and 
when  they  do,  how  seldom  does  the  fruit  ripen  !  And  yet  there 
are  flowers  enough  ;  and  yet,  my  friend,  how  is  it  that  we  should 
allow  the  little  that  does  ripen,  to  rot,  decay,  and  perish  unenjoyed? 

Apt  to  compare  Ourselves  with  Others. 

Sorrows  of  JVerther,  20tli  October  1771. 

©etuif?,  nicit  loir  bed)  einntal  fo  gemadft  ftnb,  bap  loir  afted 
init  und,  unb  und  mit  atiem  »erglcid)en,  fo  liegt  ©liid  ober 
(Sfenb  in  ben  ©egenftanben,  momit  loir  und  jufammenlfalten, 
unb  ba  ift  nidjtd  gefdfjrlidjer  aid  bie  (Sinfamfeit.  Unfere  @in« 
bilbungdfraft,  burd)  ilfre  SQatiir  gebrungen  fid)  511  erfjcben, 
burd^  bie  pijantajlifdjen  SBifber  ber  ©idftfunfi  genafjrt,  bilbet 
fid)  eine  Uleifje  SfBefen  Ijinauf,  mo  loir  bad  nntevfte  ftnb,  unb 
ailed  auper  nnd  fyerriidjer  erfdjeint,  jeber  anbere  ooiifom; 
mener  ift. 

For  nature  has  so  constituted  us,  that  we  are  always  comparing 
ourselves  with  others,  and  making  our  happiness  or  misery  depend 
on  the  objects  that  surround  us.  Therefore  nothing  is  more 
dangerous  than  solitude  ;  then  our  imagination,  impelled  by  nature 
to  rise,  and  nourished  by  the  wayward  fancies  of  the  poet,  pictures 
to  itself  a  chain  of  beings,  of  whom  we  are  the  lowest.  All  things 
appear  more  glorious  than  they  really  are,  and  all  seem  superior 
to  us. 

See  (Lat.)  Discontent  of  mankind. 

Who  can  endure  the  Laughter  of  Fools? 

Sorrows  of  JVerther,  15th  March. 

Senn  man  vebe  non  ©elbfljidnbigfeit,  mad  man  miK,  ben 
miii  id)  feijen,  ber  buiben  faitn,  bap  <3c£)urfen  fiber  i'pn  reben, 
roenn  fie  einen  Scrtlfeil  fiber  ifjn  fjaben;  tnenn  if)r  ©efdjmdfje 
teer  ift,  ad),  ba  fann  man  fie  Ieidjt  laffen. 

Sav  what  you  will  of  fortitude,  will  you  point  out  to  me  the 
man  who  can  submit  with  patience  to  the  laughter  of  fools,  when 
they  have  secured  some  advantage  over  him  ?  it  is  only  when  their 
silly  talk  is  without  foundation  that  we  can  easily  endure  it. 

Goldsmith  ( Deserted  Village,  1.  121)  says  — 

“  The  watch-dog’s  voice  that  hayed  the  whispering  wind. 

And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind.” 
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Wine. 

Goetz  von  Berlichingen ,  Act  I.  p.  11. 

Ser  ffietn  crfrcut  bes  2Jienfdjen  tperj,  unb  bte  jjveub igfeit 
ijl  bie  STiuttec  after  Sitgenben.  28enn  if)r  2Bein  gctrunfen 
babt,  fet)b  if)r  alleg  boppett  trag  iljt  fei)n  fcftt,  noc^  cinmaf  fo 
Iciest  benfenb,  nod)  eiuntat  fo  nntcrnef)menb,  nod)  einuiat  fo 
fdjneff  augfuljrenb. 

Wine  rejoices  the  heart  of  man,  and  cheerfulness  is  the  mother 
of  every  virtue.  When  thou  hast  drunk  wine,  thou  art  ever 
double  what  thou  wouldst  otherwise  he — twice  as  full  of  in¬ 
genuity,  twice  as  enterprising,  twice  as  energetic. 

See  (Lat.  Gr.)  Wine. 


A  Good  Wife. 

Goetz  von  Berlichingen,  Act  I.  p.  1 4. 

2Bof)f  bew,  ber  tin  fugenbfam  2Beib  fiat !  bejj  febt  er  nod) 
eing  fo  fange. 

Happy  the  man  who  possesses  a  virtuous  wife  ;  his  life  is 
doubled. 

Deep  Shades. 

Goetz  von  Berlichingen ,  Act  I.  p.  24. 

2Bo  Diet  2id)t  ijl,  ifl  flatter  ©fatten. 

Where  there  is  much  light,  the  shades  are  deepest. 


Explanations. 

Goetz  von  Berlichingen,  Act  I.  p.  28. 

3d)  bin  ein  geinb  non  Grplicationen ;  man  betriigt  fid)  ober 
ben  Slnbern,  unb  meift  beibe. 

I  am  an  enemy  to  long  explanations ;  they  deceive  either  the 
maker  or  the  hearer,  generally  both. 

Laws. 

Goetz  von  Berlichingen,  Act  I.  p.  31. 

£)er  fWenfdfen  Seben  ifl  furj,  unb  in  diner  (generation  fern* 
men  nid)t  afle  dafug  oor.  dine  (Sammfung  fcfdjer  gatle  son 
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uielett  Safvfjunbevtert  ift  unfer  ©efejjbud).  Hub  batm  tfl  bet 
3Mle  unb  bie  SKcinung  bet  SRenfdjcn  fdjtmnfettb ;  bent  baudjt 
Tjcute  bab  recfjt,  n>ab  bet  onbete  tnotgcn  mtfbifiiget;  unb  fo  ift 
S$emir«ng  unb  Ungewdjttgfeit  unuetuteibltcf).  ®aS  afieg 
beftimmm  bie  ©efeije;  unb  bie  ©efeije  fiitb  un'oetanbetiicf). 

The  life  of  m:m  is  short,  and  in  one  generation  cases  of  every 
kind  cannot  occur.  Our  statute-book  is  made  up  of  such  cases 
gathered  together  during  many  centuries.  But,  then,  the  will 
and  opinions  of  men  vary  ;  to-day  one  man  thinks  right  what  to¬ 
morrow  another  thinks  wrong,  and  thus  confusion  and  injustice 
are  unavoidable.  Laws  determine  all  such  things  absolutely,  and 
laws  are  unchangeable. 

The  Independent  Man. 

Goetz  von  Berlichingen,  Act  I.  p.  39. 

@o  getoif  ifi  bcr  affcin  gtucfiicfj  unb  grojj,  bet  trebet  ju 
Ijerrfdjen  nod)  ju  gefjordjen  braudjt,  um  ©tinaS  ju  fetjn! 

So  certain  is  it  that  he  alone  is  great  and  happy,  who  requires 
neither  to  command  nor  to  obey,  in  order  to  secure  his  being  of 
some  importance  in  the  world. 


False  Words. 

Goetz  von  Berlichingen,  Act  11.  p.  53. 

gulfdje  SBorte  gelten  jutn  f)5cf)ften,  menu  fee  SWabfen  mtfrer 
Xfjatcn  (tub.  ©in  SSerntummtev,  bet  fenutlid)  ijl,  fpielt  cine 
avutfetige  Oiofie. 

False  words  are  only  of  high  value  when  they  throw  a  veil  over 
our  actions.  A  discovered  masquerader  plays  a  pitiful  part. 


Women’s  Favour. 

Goetz  von  Berlichingen,  Act  11.  p.  59. 

if!  SBetbergunfi !  ©tfl  briitet  fte,  ntit  SKuttertoarme, 
uufere  liebften  §offnungen  an;  bann,  gleic^j  einer  unbefidnbigen 
£enne,  setldft  fte  bab  S^efb,  unb  ubergiebt  ifte  fdjon  feitnettbe 
91ad)fommenfcfaft  bent  Xobe  unb  bet  aieviuefung. 

Such  is  the  favour  of  women  !  At  first  she  fosters  our  dearest 
hopes  with  the  affection  of  a  mother;  then,  like  a  giddy  hen,  she 
forsakes  the  nest,  and  gives  over  her  still  infant  brood  to  death 
and  disease. 
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The  Multitude. 

Goetz  von  Berlichingen,  Act  n,  p.  60. 

Die  SJienge  fd)d|t  nur  ben  SBiberfdjein  bed  SSerbicnjleg. 

The  multitude  prize  only  the  reflection  of  worth. 

Roscommon  ( Translated  Verse)  says — 

“  The  multitude  is  always  in  the  wrong.” 

See  (Lat.  Gr.  Fr.)  Multitude. 

Fate. 

Goetz  von  Berlichingen,  Act  n.  p.  62. 

@in  Sag  bringt  ben  anbent,  tmb  Seim  (Sdficffal  fteljt  bad 
Bufunftige. 

One  day  brings  on  another,  and  the  future  is  dependent  on  fate. 

See  (Lat.)  Future,  man  regardless  of. 

The  Great. 

Egmont,  Act  I.  vol.  ix.  p.  148. 

D  mad  filth  mir  ©rcjjen  auf  ber  2Bcge  ber  SJienfcfifycit  ? 
2Bir  glauben  fie  gn  beberrfdjen,  unb  fie  tveibt  und  auf  unb 
nieber,  bin  unb  I;er. 

Oh.  what  are  we  great  ones  on  the  billows  of  life  ?  IV e  think  to 
direct  their  course,  and  they  drive  us  to  and  fro,  hither  and  thither. 

Rowe  (The  Fair  Penitent,  prologue)  says — 

“  As  if  Misfortune  made  the  throne  her  seat, 

And  none  could  be  unhappy  but  the  great.” 

The  Mob. 

Egmont,  Act  n.  vol.  ix.  p.  163. 

2JHr  ift'd  bange,  menn’d  cinntal  unter  bent  $acf  ju  larmcn 
anfdngt,  unter  bent  93c(f,  bad  mcbtd  ju  rerlieren  bat.  Die 
braudkn  bad  junt  SBormanbe,  morauf  toil-  und  aud)  berufen 
muffin,  unb  bringen  bad  Sanb  in  Ungtucf. 

I  am  always  ill  at  ease  when  tumults  arise  among  the  mob — 
people  who  have  nothing  to  lose.  They  use  as  a  pretext  that  to 
which  we  also  must  appeal,  and  bring  misery  on  the  land. 
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To  Live  merely  for  Life. 

Egmont,  Act  n.  vol.  ix.  p.  175. 

Scb’  id)  nnv  urn  auf'g  Seben  ju  beufcn?  @of(  id)  ben  gegem 
loartigen  Slugenblicf  nid)t  geuiejjcn,  bamit  id)  beg  foigenbeit 
gehnjj  fei)?  Hub  bicfcn  loiebet  mit  ©crgen  unb  ©riilen  her* 
gefjrett. 

Do  I  live  only  to  think  of  life  ?  Shall  I  not  enjoy  the  present 
moment  that  I  may  be  secure  of  the  next?  And  must  that,  iu  its 
turn,  be  wasted  in  anxieties  and  idle  fears? 

This  is  what  Juvenal  (Sat.  viii.  84)  says — 

“  Et  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  causas.” 


The  Sun-Steeds  of  Time. 

Egmont ,  Act  n.  vol.  ix.  p.  177. 

5Bie  imit  nnftd)t6arcn  ©eijleni  gt'beitfdjt,  gcf)eu  bie  Somieit; 
bfevbe  ber  3cit  mit  unferg  @d)tcffa[g  leic£)tcrrt  SBagen  burd) ; 
unb  uitb  bieibt  nid)tg  cdg,  mutfjig  gefajjt,  bie  3%I  feflgufjalten, 
unb  balb  ved)tg  bcdb  liitfg  »om  Steine  Jjier,  sent  ©turje  ba, 
bie  SHabcr  toegjutenfen.  2Bol)in  eg  gef)t,  wer  meif  eg  ?  (Srinnert 
cr  fid)  bod)  faurn,  mcf)er  ev  fam. 

As  if  spurred  on  by  invisible  spirits,  the  sun-steeds  of  time 
hurry  forward  the  light  car  of  our  destiny,  and  nothing  remains  to 
us  but  with  steady  self-command  to  seize  firmly  the  reins,  and 
now  right,  now  left,  to  guide  the  wheels  here  from  the  rock, 
there  from  the  precipice.  Whither  he  is  hastening,  who  knows  ? 
Whence  he  came,  does  any  one  consider? 

Shakespeare  (Twelfth  Night,  act  v.  sc.  1)  says — 

“Thus  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  his  reveDges.” 


Imminent  Danger. 

Egmont,  Act  n.  vol.  ix.  p.  184. 

S3ci  fo  gvcfjet  @efat)t  fommt  bie  leidjtcjle  fjoffitung  in 
2lnfd)£ag. 

In  imminent  danger  the  faintest  hope  should  be  taken  into 
account. 
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A  Dethroned  King. 

Egmont ,  Act  hi.  vol.  ix.  p.  189. 

23er  ju  Ijcttfdjen  getoofynt  ijl,  trcr’g  f)ergebrad)t  f)at,  bag 
jeben  Sag  bag  @d)icffal  con  Saufenben  in  feiner  £anb  liegt, 
fleigt  com  Serene  tcie  in’g  ©rab.  Slber  beffer  fo,  a(g  cinem 
©efpenfte  gleid)  uitter  ben  Scbenben  bieiben,  unb  mit  l)o()tcm 
Sittfe^n  einen  5)3[a|  befyaupten  molten,  ben  ifjrn  ein  anbercr 
abgeevbt  t)at,  unb  nun  beft^t  unb  geniegt. 

He  who  is  accustomed  to  rule,  who  has  held  daily  the  fate  of 
thousands  in  his  hands,  descends  from  a  throne  as  into  a  grave. 
But  this  is  better  than  to  linger  a  spectre  among  the  living,  and 
with  hollow  aspect  try  to  maintain  a  position  which  another  has 
inherited,  and  now  possesses  and  enjoys. 

See  (Fr.)  King,  dethroned;  (Lat. )  Slavery. 


Children  live  only  in  the  Present. 

Egmont,  Act  hi.  vol.  ix.  p.  190. 

3gt  j?inber  fef)t  nidjtg  corang,  unb  uberfjorcfjt  unfve  ©rfalj; 
ruitgen.  ®ie  Sugenb  unb  bie  fcfjone  8icbe,  alleg  gat  fein  ©nbe ; 
unb  eg  founnt  cine  3eit,  mo  man  ©ott  banft  menn  man 
irgcnbtoo  untevfriecgen  lann. 

You  children  do  not  look  before  you,  and  give  no  ear  to  our 
experience.  Youth  and  happy  love  all  come  to  an  end  ;  and  there 
comes  a  time,  when  one  thanks  God,  if  one  can  find  a  corner 
anywhere  to  creep  into. 


The  Rogue  has  everywhere  the  Advantage. 

Egmont,  Act  iv.  vol.  ix.  p.  200. 

©er  ©cfjcim  ftjjt  uberall  im  SBortfjeil!  9luf  bem  Slrmcm 
funbers@tuljlfljen  Ijat  cr  ben  {Hidjtcr  jum  Starren;  auf  bem 
9iic^terjiul)i  macf)t  cr  ben  Snquiftten  mit  Sufi  jum  SBerbredjer. 

The  rogue  has  everywhere  the  advantage.  In  the  dock  he  makes 
a  fool  of  the  judge ;  on  the  bench  he  takes  pleasure  in  convicting 
the  accused. 

Liberty. 

Egmont,  Act  iv.  vol.  ix.  p.  213. 
grcifjcit?  ©in  fdjoneg  SEBort,  mer’g  redjt  cerflonbc.  ffiag 
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Wof(eit  ©ie  fur  grcifyeit?  SBad  ifi  bed  gfretefien  greiljeit?  — 
Sftec^t  511  tffun! —  Uni)  baratt  wirb  fie  ber  Jtbnig  ni<®|  tjinbern. 
sJie in !  nein!  fie  glauben  ftd)  nid)t  frei,  wenn  fie  fid)  nidjt 
feibft  unb  anbent  fcfaben  fbnnen.  ffiave  ed  nidjt  beffer  aBju; 
banfen,  aid  ein  [defied  55olf  511  regteren?  SfSenn  audwdrtige 
Seinbe  brangen,  an  bie  fein  SMirger  benft,  ber  ntit  bent  Dlddjften 
nut  befdjdftigt  iji,  unb  ber  Jibing  sertangt  SBeiftanb ;  bann 
werbeu  fie  uneind  uniter  fid),  unb  Berfdfwbren  fief)  gleidjfant 
ntit  ifjren  geinbeit.  SBeit  beffer  tft’d  fie  einguengen,  baft  ntau 
fie  nne  Jlinber  fatten,  trie  Jlinber  gu  ifjrent  33eftcn  leiten  faun, 
©latibe  ttur,  ein  93df  wirb  nidjt  alt,  nidft  fiug;  ein  93olf 
bieibt  tmnter  ftnbifd). 

Freedom  ?  A  fine  word  wlien  rightly  understood.  What  free¬ 
dom  would  they  have?  What  is  the  freedom  of  the  most  free  ? 
To  act  rightly !  And  in  that  the  king  will  not  hinder  them.  No, 
no !  they  think  not  themselves  free,  unless  they  have  the  power 
to  injure  themselves  and  others.  And  is  it  not  better  to  abdicate 
than  rule  such  a  people  ?  When  foreign  foes  threaten  the  country, 
the  citizens,  busy  with  their  own  private  affairs,  think  nothing  of 
that,  and  when  the  king  requires  assistance,  they  are  quarrelling 
among  themselves,  and  thus  maybe  said  to  be  conspiring  with  the 
enemy.  Far  better  is  it  to  circumscribe  their  power,  to  treat  them 
as  children,  and  guide  them  for  their  good.  Trust  me,  a  people 
grows  neither  old  nor  wise  ;  a  people  remains  always  in  its  infancy. 


The  Wide  Open  Country  Man’s  Natural  Element. 

Egmont,  Act  v.  vol.  ix.  p.  224. 

Unlctbltd)  warb  ntir'd  fdfott  auf  ntchiem  gepolftcrten  ©tufle, 
lcenn  in  ftattlidfcr  SBcrfantmhntg  bie  gitrfleit,  wad  leidjt  git 
entfdjeiben  war,  ntit  Wtebcrfef)renben  ©efpradjett  ubertegten, 
unb  gwifdjcn  buftern  ffianben  etned  ©aald  bie  SBatfcn  ber  Sccfe 
mid)  erbrikften.  Sa  eilt’  idf  fort,  fobaib  ed  mbgtid)  War,  unb 
rafdj  auf’d  ifSferb  ntit  tiefem  Slt£)emguge.  Unb  frifd)  finaud,  ba, 
wo  wir  Ijingefjbrcn !  in’d  g<Jb,  wo  aud  ber  @rbe  bantpfenb  jcbe 
ttddjfie  Sffioflffat  ber  Dlatur,  unb  burd)  bie  Jpimntct  weljenb, 
afie  ©egen  ber  ©eftirne  und  umwittern ;  wo  wir,  bem  erb= 
gebornen  fHiefen  gletd),  son  ber  ©eru£)rung  unfrer  SKntter 
Irdftiger  und  in  bie  §ot)e  reijjen;  wo  wir  bie  2Jlenfcf>^eit  gang, 
unb'  ntenfd)(id)e  SBegier  in  aiien  Slbcrn  fitfien;  wo  bad  33ers 
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bangen  corgubtingen,  ju  bejtegen,  511  erl)afd)en,  feitte  ftauji  511 
braud)en,  gu  befifjen,  511  erobern,  burd)  bie  ©eele  bed  jungert 
Sagers  gtuf)t;  n»  bev  ©obbat  feiti  angeborneb  Cftec^t  auf  able 
SBebt  mit  rafd)etn  @d)vitt  fid)  anmafjt,  unb  in  furd)terbid)er 
greitfeit  trie  ein  .§agettt>etter  burd)  SEBiefe,  gclb  unb  SBabb 
setberbenb  flreid)t,  unb  feine  ©rdngen  fcnni,  bie  SJienfcfyen; 
bjanb  gegogen. 

It  used  to  be  intolerable  to  me,  when  on  my  cushioned  seat,  in 
the  solemn  assembly  of  princes,  some  trivial  matter  had  to  be  de¬ 
cided,  that  I  found  it  overlaid  with  endless  discussions  ;  the  very 
rafters  of  the  ceiling  within  the  gloomy  walls  seemed  as  if  they 
would  choke  me.  Then  I  hurried  forth,  as  quickly  as  possible, 
flinging  myself  upon  my  horse  with  deep-drawn  breath.  And  then 
away  to  our  natural  element — the  fresh  fields,  where,  exhaling 
from  the  earth,  all  the  richest  treasures  of  nature  are  sent  forth, 
and  the  stars  shedding  their  blessings  twinkle  around  us  through 
the  vault  of  heaven ;  where  we,  like  to  earth-born  giants,  rise 
stronger  from  our  mother's  touch  ;  where  we  feel  the  energies  of 
our  manhood  throb  in  every  vein  ;  where  the  desire  to  overtake, 
to  conquer,  to  capture,  to  use  all  his  powers,  glows  through  the 
soul  of  the  young  hunter ;  where  the  warrior,  with  rapid  stride, 
assumes  to  himself  his  inborn  right  to  rule  the  world,  and  with 
terror-bringing  license,  sweeps  like  a  desolating  hailstorm  over 
field  and  grove,  careless  of  boundaries  traced  by  the  hand  of  man. 


Life. 

Egmont,  Act  v.  vol.  ix.  p.  239. 

©ufjeg  Sebeu !  fd)one  freunbtidje  ©et»ol)nIjeit  beg  SLafegnb 
unb  SEirfenb!  non  bit  foil  id)  fd)eiben! 

Sweet  life !  thou  fair  familiar  organisation  of  being  and  of 
activity  !  must  I  part  from  thee? 


The  Dead  still  ltve  for  Us. 

Egmont,  Act  v.  vol.  ix.  p.  239. 

Sie  2Jienfd)en  ftnb  nid)t  nur  gufammen,  menn  fie  beifamtnen 
finb;  and?  ber  Gntfernte,  ber  9l6gefd)teben«  bebt  unb. 

Men  are  not  together  only  when  they  are  with  each  other ;  the 
distant,  the  departed,  also  live  for  us. 

See  (Lat.)  Dead,  life  of  the. 
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Man  controlled  by  Destiny. 

Egraont,  Act  v.  vol.  ix.  p.  240. 

<Ss  glaubt  ber  SJienfcf)  fettt  Seben  gu  teitcn,  ftd;  fctbfi  ju 
fiitjren ;  unb  feirt  Sniterfteb  mirb  ummberftefyltd)  nad)  feiucm 
<Sd)icffde  gegogen. 

Man  supposes  that  lie  directs  his  life  and  governs  his  actions, 
when  his  existence  is  irretrievably  under  the  control  of  destiny. 

A  Stupid  Act. 

Clavigo,  Act  in.  vol.  ix.  p.  272. 

»tacf)t  micber  jemattb  etnntd  ehten  bmimm  ©treid). 

There  some  one  for  once  does  a  silly  act. 

Passions. 

Clavigo,  Act  iv.  vol.  ix.  p.  277- 

©ittb  unfere  8eibenfd)aftett,  mit  benen  imr  itt  enrigcnt  ©treit 
lebert,  itic^t  fdjrecfltdjcr,  unbegimugiicfyer,  dd  jene  2M£en,  bie 
ben  Ung|u(fttdjen  fern  sen  feittem  SBaterlanbe  serfcfdagen ! 

Are  not  our  passions,  with  which  we  are  ever  struggling,  more 
fearful  and  invincible  than  those  waves  which  drive  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  far  from  their  fatherland? 

See  (Fr. )  Passions. 

The  Joys  op  the  World. 

Clavigo,  Act  iv.  vol.  ix.  p.  278. 

Dletn,  ntetne  giebe,  glauben  ©ie,  bie  beften  gfreuben  ber 
SBelt  ftttb  niebst  gang  rein ;  bie  lfod)jle  2Bontte  mirb  and)  burd) 
unfere  geibenfd)aften,  bttre^  bad  ©cfytcffal  unterbrodjen. 

No,  my  dear,  trust  me,  the  most  fascinating  pleasures  of  this 
world  are  not  quite  pure  ;  the  highest  joys  are  destroyed  by  our 
passions  and  by  destiny. 

An  Irresolute  Man. 

Clavigo,  Act  v.  vol.  ix.  p.  289. 

<SS  tfl  ntdjtd  erbdrmftdjer  in  ber  SEBelt,  dg  eitt  nncntfd)IofTciter 
ffllcHfcf),  ber  gmifd)en  gmeien  Ghnpftubungett  fd;lwbt,  gern  bcibc 
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Bereinigen  nti'd)te,  unb  nid)t  bcgreift,  bap  ni<f)tS  fie  Bereinigen 
Fann,  aid  ebeu  ber  QmeifeF,  bie  Unrulje,  bie  il)n  peinigen. 

There  is  nothing  more  pitiable  in  the  world  than  an  irresolute 
man,  oscillating  between  two  feelings,  who  would  willingly  unite 
the  two,  and  who  does  not  perceive  that  nothing  can  unite  them. 


Only  Pleasures  of  Bare  Occurrence  are  of  Value. 

Wilhelm  Meister,  i.  c.  4. 

bepauptcte,  nur  eirt  fcltencd  SSergnugen  fonne  bci  ben 
3Jtenfcf)en  eineti  2Sertl)  l)aben,  Jtinber  unb  SUte  wujsten  nic^t  511 
fd)d§en,  mad  if)nen  @uted  tdglid)  begegnete. 

He  used  to  maintain  that  none  but  pleasures  of  rare  occurrence 
were  really  prized  by  men,  that  neither  young  nor  old  could  set 
a  due  value  on  blessings  which  they  tasted  every  day. 


To  TURN  THE  FOLLY  OF  OTHERS  TO  OUR  OWN 
Advantage. 

Wilhelm  Meister ,  I.  c.  10. 

3d)  ftrtbe  nid)td  Bernunftiger  in  ber  SBelt,  aid  son  ben 
Xporfyeiten  Slnberer  SScrtljeil  ju  giefjen. 

3d)  tueif  nicf)t,  ob  ed  nid)t  ein  eblered  SBergniigen  inare,  bie 
5Kenfd)en  Bon  ipren  Xpcrljeiten  ju  l)eiten. 

I  know  of  nothing  in  the  world  more  sensible  than  to  turn  the 
folly  of  others  to  our  own  advantage.  I  know  not  whether  it  is 
not  a  nobler  pleasure  to  cure  men  of  their  follies. 


The  Web  of  Life  woven  of  Necessity  and  Chance. 

Wilhelm  Meister ,  I.  c.  17. 

Sad  ©eluebe  biefer  2Belt  iff  aud  9iotl)h>enbigfeit  unb  Bufali 
gebilbet;  bie  SBcrnunft  bed  ajienfd)en  field  fief)  jnufd)en  beibe, 
unb  lBeip  fie  511  beperrf^en;  fie  bcljanbclt  bad  9lotl)inenbige 
aid  ben  @runb  ipred  Xafetynd ;  bad  Bufallige  iueifj  fie  ju  leitfen, 
$u  teiten  unb  JU  nufjen,  unb  nur,  inbem  fie  feft  unerfd)uL 
terlidj  ficft,  serbient  ber  2Jfenfd)  ein  @ott  ber  @rbe  genannt 
jju  iBcrben.  QBcfje  bem,  ber  fi<±>  Bon  Sugenb  auf  geiBopnt,  in 
bem  Uiotljiuenbigcn  etluad  2Billfurlid)cd  finben  ju  iBclien,  ber 
bem  Bufdlligen  eine  Slrt  Bon  SBernunft  jufdjreiben  incite, 
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inciter  ju  fotgen  fogat  cine  ^Religion  fel).  £eijjt  bag  etmag 
rretter,  atg  feincm  eignen  SBetfianbe  cntfagen  unb  fcinen 
’Jieigungen  unbebingten  {Raum  geben?  SOBir  bilben  ung  ein, 
ftcmrn  ju  fetyn,  iitbern  loir  ol)ne  Uebetlegung  fjinfdjlenbern,  ung 
Dutch  angcnclfme  Sufafle  beterminiren  laffcn,  unb  enblicf)  bcm 
SRefutfate  cincg  fallen  fc^iranfenben  Sebeng  ben  iRanten 
finer  gbttlidjen  Sunning  gebeit. 

The  web  of  life  is  woven  of  necessity  and  ehance  ;  reason  stands 
between  them,  and  knows  how  to  rule  them  both,  treating  neces¬ 
sity  as  the  groundwork  of  its  being,  and  at  the  same  time  guiding 
and  directing  the  operations  of  chance  for  its  own  purposes ;  and 
only  while  this  principle  of  reason  stands  steady  and  immovable, 
does  man  deserve  to  be  called  the  god  of  this  lower  world.  Woe, 
then,  to  him  who  has  been  accustomed  from  his  youth  to  find  in 
necessity  something  of  arbitrary  will,  and  to  ascribe  to  chance  a 
kind  of  reason  which  it  seems  a  kind  of  religious  duty  to  obey. 
What  can  we  call  this  but  a  renouncing  of  our  own  understanding, 
and  allowing  unopposed  sway  to  our  own  inclinations?  We 
imagine  that  it  is  a  kind  of  religious  worship  to  move  along  with¬ 
out  reflection,  to  let  accidental  circumstances  that  please  us  de¬ 
termine  our  conduct,  and  finally  to  bestow  on  the  result  of  such 
a  fluctuating  life  the  appellation  of  providential  guidance. 


The  Distance  between  Man’s  Wishes  and  Powers. 

Wilhelm  Meister ,  H.  c.  2. 

©liicftid),  met  ben  5cb)tfcf)up  Bon  fcinen  SBunfdjen  auf  feiue 
,Rrafte  balb  gctoaI)t  frith ! 

Happy  the  man  who  early  learns  the  wide  chasm  that  lies 
between  his  wishes  and  his  powers  ! 


Mean  and  Pitiable  Companions  in  Early  Youth. 

Wilhelm  Meister ,  H.  c.  9. 

2Bet  ftufj  in  fcb)fecf>ter  unbebeutenber  ©efedfdjaft  gelcbt  Ijat, 
fritb  fid),  freun  cr  and)  fpdter  cine  beffere  Ijaben  fann,  itnmer 
uadf  fener  jutucffelfnen,  bcren  ©inbrucf  ifyin,  jugieid)  mit  bet 
Gmuncnntg  jugenblidjcr,  nut  feltcn  511  friebetlfrlcnbet  Steuben, 
geblieben  ijt. 

Whoever  has  spent  his  early  years  among  low  and  mean  com¬ 
panions,  though  he  may  at  a  later  period  have  better  society  at  his 
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command. -will  ever  look  back  with  longing  towards  that  which  he 
enjoyed  of  old,  which  has  left  an  impression  on  his  mind,  blended 
with  the  memory  of  his  youthful  joys,  that  can  never  reappear. 


The  Sad  Fate  of  Man. 

Wilhelm  Meister,  n.  c.  1 3. 

SSer  nie  fcin  SBrob  wit  Xfjrdnen  ajj 
£8er  nie  bie  fummersoflen  STadEjte 
Sluf  feinem  S3ette  meinenb  faf, 

®er  fennt  cuff)  nicftt,  ifyr  f)immfi[d)en  iKddjtc. 

Who  never  ate  his  bread  in  sorrow, 

Who  never  spent  the  darksome  hours 
Weeping  and  watching  for  the  morrow, 

He  knows  ye  not,  ye  gloomy  Powers. 


The  Land  where  the  Lemon-Trees  Bloom. 
Wilhelm  Meister,  hi.  c.  1. 

•ftetmjl  bu  bag  8anb,  mo  bie  Gitronen  blufjn, 

3m  bunfetn  8aub  bie  Giolb^Dvangen  gliifjn, 

Gin  fanfter  28inb  »om  blaueit  ^timmel  md)t, 

Sie  SDitjrte  [till  unb  Ijod)  bcr  Sorbcer  jiefjt, 

.flcnnft  bu  eg  mof)t? 

®a(jin!  ®af)in! 

$Nod)t’  idj  mit  bir,  o  mein  GScliebtcr,  jiclpt. 

Know’st  thou  the  land  where  the  lemon-trees  bloom  ? 
Where  the  gold-orange  glows  in  the  deep  thicket’s  gloom 
Where  a  wind  ever  soft  from  the  blue  heaven  blows, 

And  the  groves  are  of  laurel,  and  myrtle,  and  rose? 
Know’st  thou  it? 

Thither,  O  thither. 

My  dearest  and  kindest,  with  thee  would  I  go ! 


The  Development  of  otjr  Powers. 

Wilhelm  Meister,  hi.  c.  8. 

®er  aiienfcfi  femrnt  mand)mal,  inbcm  er  jidj  cincr  Gnts 
micffung  feiner  JMfte,  gafjigfeitcn  unb  SSegriffe  ndf)ert,  in 
eine  SSevtcgenljeit,  aug  bet  iljm  cin  gutcr  ftreunb  Iciest  Tjelfcn 
fennte.  Gr  gleidjt  cincm  SOBanbercr,  bcr  nidjt  mcit  ten  bcr 
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fjetberge  tn’g  SEQaffcr  fiifft ;  grijfc  jemaitb  fcgteid)  511,  riffc  ifju 
an'g  Sanb,  jo  toare  eg  utn  cimitat  najj  toerben  getljan,  anftatt 
bag  ev  fid)  aucf)  voofjt  fetbft,  aber  am  jcnfeitigen  Ufer,  bjevau^; 
bit  ft,  unb  cincn  befdjtoerticljen  toeiten  Umtoeg  nad)  feinem  be; 
ftimmtcn  3iele  gu  madjen  f)at. 

Id  often  happens  to  a  man,  when  some  development  of  his 
powers,  capacities,  and  ideas  is  approaching,  that  he  gets  into 
a  difficulty,  from  which  a  wise  friend  might  easily  deliver  him. 
He  is  like  a  traveller  who  falls  into  the  water  at  but  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  inn  at  which  he  means  to  rest ;  were  any  one  to 
seize  him  then,  and  pull  him  to  land,  all  is  right,  perhaps  with 
a  good  wetting ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  struggles  out  him¬ 
self,  it  is  often  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river,  and  he  has  then  to 
make  a  wide  and  weary  circuit  to  reach  his  intended  destination. 


Birth,  Rank,  and  Fortune  consistent  with  Genius. 

Wilhelm  Ifeister,  ill.  9. 

(SJebutt,  ©tanb  unb  SBermbgett  fteljen  in  feinem  3Btbcr; 
fptudj  mit  ®enie  unb  @efdfraa<f,  bag  fjabcn  ung  frembe 
9?ationen  geiel)rt,  mcldfe  uitter  ityren  beftcn  jfbpfen  eiite  grojje 
Slnjafji  (SbeKeute  jdljlen. 

Birth,  rank,  and  fortune  are  in  no  way  incompatible  with  genius 
and  taste,  as  foreign  nations  have  taught  us,  having  many  noble¬ 
men  on  the  list  of  their  most  distinguished  authors. 


Self-  Accusation  s. 

Wilhelm  Meister ,  hi.  10. 

(Sr  fjatte  511  toentg  JJenutuij?  ber  2Bclt,  urn  gu  imffen,  baf 
cbeit  gang  tei^tfinnige  unb  ber  ©efferung  unfd()ige  Sftenfdjen 
fid)  oft  am  lebljafteften  anfiagen,  ifjre  debtor  mit  grojjer  grei; 
mutbigfeit  befettnen  unb  bereuen,  ob  fie  gleidf  rtic^t  bie  minbcfte 
Jfraft  in  fief)  baben,  non  bem  2Bege  guvucf  gu  treten,  auf  bcu 
etne  ubetmdebtige  ©atur  fte  Ijinreijjt. 

He  had  too  little  knowledge  of  the  world  to  perceive  that  per¬ 
sons  of  frivolous  character,  and  little  capable  of  improvement, 
often  accuse  themselves  in  the  bitterest  terms,  acknowledging  and 
deploring  their  failings  with  extreme  candour,  even  when  they  are 
wholly  destitute  of  strength  of  mind  to  turn  back  from  the  road 
along  which  the  irresistible  tendency  of  their  nature  is  drdgging 
them. 
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Shakespeare. 

Wilhelm  Meister,  ill.  11. 

<Si c  fd;einen  eiit  SBerf  eineg  f)imtn£ifd>eit  (Semite  511  fetyn,  bet 
fid)  belt  SKenfdjen  rtdfjert,  urn  jte  mit  fid)  felbft  auf  bie  gelinbefie 
SBeife  befannt  511  maiden.  ©g  ftttb  feine  ©ebidjte !  SMan 
glaubt  »or  ben  aufgef df lagettc it,  ungelfeuren  Silvern  beg  ©chiefs 
fate  ju  flefjen,  itt  benert  ber  ©htrmtMttb  beg  betoegtefien  Sebeng 
fauf’t,  unb  fie  mit  ©eiralt  rafdj  fin  unb  mieber  blattert. 

Tliej-  seem  tp  be  the  productions  of  some  heavenly  genius,  de¬ 
scending  among  men,  to  make  them  in  the  gentlest  way  acquainted 
with  themselves.  They  are  no  mere  poems !  You  would  think 
that  you  were  standing  before  the  opened  awful  books  of  Fate, 
through  which  the  whirlwind  of  most  impassioned  life  was  howl¬ 
ing  and  tossing  them  fiercely  to  and  fro. 

Man  can  always  procure  a  Subsistence. 

Wilhelm  Meister ,  iv.  2. 

3d)  fyabe  gefeljen,  fo  langc  einer  tebt  unb  fid)  ruljtt,  ftnbet 
er  imtner  feine  Slaljrung,  unb  menu  fte  aud)  gfeidj  nidjt  bie 
retdjlid)(le  ift.  Unb  tncrubet  £>abt  ifjr  cud)  benn  511  befdfiueren  ? 

I  have  observed  that  as  long  as  one  lives  and  bestirs  himself,  he 
can  always  find  food  and  raiment,  though  it  may  not  be  of  the 
choicest  description. 


Blockheads  alone  incapable  of  Improvement. 

Wilhelm  Meister ,  iv.  19. 

©tocfe  afiein  ftnb  bie  Unserbejferlicfjen,  fie  mogen  nun  aitg 
©igenbiinfel,  Summljeit  obet  ifjtypocfyonbrie  ungeleitf  unb  uiu 
biegfam  fetyn. 

Blockheads  alone  are  incapable  of  improvement,  whether  it  be 
self-conceit,  stupidity,  or  hypochondria,  that  makes  them  stiff  and 
unguidable. 

See  (Fr.)  Fool. 

Man  with  his  Hopes  realised. 

Wilhelm  Meister ,  iv.  19. 

®er  fDienfd)  fd)eint  mit  ntdjtg  uertrauter  ju  fet)tt  ate  mit 
feinen  fioffnungen  unb  SBiinfdjen,  bie  er  hinge  im  fperjen  ndt;rt 
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unb  beim'ljrt,  unb  beef),  menu  fie  itfrn  mm  begegnen,  mcun  fie 
ftcf>  tl)tn  gleidffam  aufbringen,  erfennt  er  fie  niefyt  unb  meidft 
»or  itfnen  juriicf. 

Man  seems  to  be  so  well  acquainted  with  nothing  as  with  his 
own  hopes  and  wishes,  which  he  has  long  nourished  and  kept  in 
his  heart ;  yet  when  they  meet  us,  when  they,  as  it  were,  press 
forward  to  us— then  we  recognise  them  not  and  recoil  from  them. 

Neglect  op  our  Relatives  and  Friends. 

Wilhelm  Meister ,  v.  1. 

(Sr  fufylte  tief,  mie  unempfxnbticij  man  oft  grarnbe  unb  9Sem 
manbte,  fo  lange  fie  fief)  mit  unb  beg  irbifdfen  Slufentfyatteg 
erfreuen,  sernadftaffigt,  unb  nur  bann  erfi  bie  SSerfdumnip 
hereut,  menn  bag  fetfone  SSertfaftnip,  menigfteug  fur  biepmal, 
aufgefyoben  ift. 

He  deeply  felt  how  negligent  and  careless  we  often  are  of  our 
friends  and  relations,  so  long  as  they  enjoy  with  us  this  earthly 
abode,  and  how  we  only  then  repent  of  our  insensibility,  when  the 
pleasant  union,  at  least  on  this  side  of  time,  has  been  severed. 


A  Change  op  Fortune  without  a  Change  of  Feelings. 

Wilhelm  Meister ,  v.  1. 

2)er  2J?enfcf>  faun  in  feine  gefalfrlicfyere  Sage  oerfetjt  merben, 
alg  menu  buret)  aufere  Umflanbe  eine  grope  SSerdnberung  feiues 
3tiflanbcg  bemirft  mirb,  ot)ne  bap  feine  Slrt  ju  emfftnben  unb 
gu  benfen  barauf  norbereitet  ift.  @g  giebt  afsbann  eine  @pod)e 
cfjne  (Siaotfje,  unb  eg  entftefyt  nur  ein  befto  greperer  KSiber; 
fprud),  je  meniger  ber  ©fenfet)  bemerft,  bap  er  gu  bem  neuen 
Suftanbe  noct)  nitfjt  auggebitbet  fety. 

A  man  can  scarcely  be  put  in  a  more  embarrassing  position,  than 
when  a  great  change  in  his  external  circumstances  takes  place, 
while  his  thoughts  and  feelings  have  undergone  no  preparation  for 
it.  There  is  then  an  epoch  without  an  epoch,  and  there  arises 
only  a  greater  contradiction,  the  less  he  feels  that  he  has  not  been 
trained  for  this  new  mode  of  existence. 


The  Art  op  Reading. 

Wilhelm  Meister ,  v.  7. 

2Bie  man  ron  jebem  fKujtcug  oerlange,  bap  cr,  bid  auf  einen 
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gcmiffen  ©rab,  Bom  ©iatte  fpietcn  fonne,  fo  fofie  aud)  jeber 
©cfjaufbieler,  ja  jeber  mofjfersogene  ©Jenfcfj,  ftcf)  iiben,  Bom 
©latte  ju  lefen,  eincm  2)rama,  einern  ©ebicfyt,  einer  ©rsafjfung 
fcgtcic£>  ifjren  (Sfyarafter  abjugcminnen,  urn  fte  mit  gertigfeit 
Borjutrageu.  Meg  ©icmeriren  fyctfe  nicfftg,  tnenn  ber  ©cffam 
fpiefer  nicfjt  Border  in  ben  ©eift  unb  ©inn  beg  gntcn  ©cffrift; 
ftellerg  eingebrungcit  fet) ;  ber  ©udjftabe  fonne  nicf)tS  mirfen. 

As  you  require  of  every  musical  performer  that  he  should,  to 
some  extent,  be  able  to  play  at  sight,  so  should  every  actor,  nay, 
every  educated  man,  train  himself  to  read  from  the  book,  catching 
at  once  the  spirit  of  any  drama,  poem,  or  tale,  and  exhibiting  it 
with  grace  and  readiness.  It  will  serve  no  good  purpose  to  learn 
a  piece  by  heart,  if  the  actor  has  not  first  penetrated  into  the  spirit 
and  meaning  of  his  author  ;  the  mere  letter  will  avail  him  nothing. 


No  Enjoyment  is  Transitory. 

Wilhelm  Master,  v.  10. 

Slber  fein  ©enttfi  iff  porubergefjenb  :  benn  ber  ©inbrucf,  ben 
ct  juriicfldjit,  iff  bfeibettb,  unb  mag  man  mit  gieifj  unb  Stnftren; 
gung  tfjut,  tfyeilt  bem  Sufdfauer  feibft  eine  Berborgene  jfraft 
mit,  Bon  ber  man  nicf)t  miffen  fann,  mie  meit  fte  mirft. 

But  no  enjoyment  is  transitory  ;  the  impression  which  it  leaves 
is  lasting,  and  what  is  done  with  diligence  and  toil  imparts  to  fhe 
spectator  a  secret  force,  of  which  one  cannot  say  how  far  the  effect 
may  reach. 


Wipe  a  Gift  from  Heaven. 

Wilhelm  Meister ,  v.  10. 

®ie  bag  SfBeib  bem  ©tann  gegebeit, 

9lfg  bie  fcfjonfte  Jpaffte  mar, 

3ft  bie  Sftadft  bag  fyatbe  Seben, 

Unb  bie  fdjoitfic  fbdlftc  jmar. 

As  his  wife  has  been  given  to  man  as  his  best  half,  so  night  is 
the  half  of  life,  and  by  far  the  better  part  of  life. 


United  Exertions  of  Men  and  Circumstances. 
Wilhelm  Meister,  v.  16. 

Ueberljaubt  iff  eg  teiber  ber  fta((,  bafj  afteg,  mag  burcf) 
mefjrere  jufammentreffenbe  2J?enfd)en  unb  Umfidnbe  Ijemr; 
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gebrad)t  tuerben  foil,  feitte  lange  3cit  fid)  uodfommen  erfjaiten 
fann.  93on  etner  Xl)eakrgefel(fd)aft,  fo  gut  lute  suit  eittent 
9Jeid)e,  ucn  cinciu  Strfei  gteunbe,  fo  gut  lute  son  eiuer  Slrmce, 
Idjjt  ftdj  geiuot)uIid)  bev  foment  angeben,  luemt  fie  auf  ber 
t)od)ftcn  ©tufe  ifjrec  $o(lfommeuf)ett,  ifjrer  Uebeteinjlimtnung, 
if)rer  Sufriebenpeit  uub  Sdjatigfeit  ftauben;  oft  abet  ueranbert 
fic^t  fdjnetl  bad  f®fonai,  ueue  ©tieber  treten  t)tuju,  bie  ifjerfonen 
paffen  nid)t  mel)r  ju  ben  Umfidnbeit,  bie  Umfldnbe  nidjt  met)r 
ju  ben  iperfotten ;  eg  luitb  afieg  attberg,  uub  tnag  uortjer  uer; 
bunben  war,  fdllt  nunmcljr  baib  augeinanber. 

In  all  circumstances  it  is  unhappily  the  case  that  whatever  is  to 
be  brought  about  by  numerous  co-operating  exertions  of  men  and 
circumstances  cannot  long  continue  perfect.  This  observation  is 
applicable  quite  as  much  to  a  theatre  as  to  a  kingdom,  to  a  circle 
of  friends  as  to  an  army,  that  there  is  generally  a  precise  moment, 
when  it  may  be  said  that  everything  was  standing  on  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  perfection,  harmony,  contentment,  and  activity  ;  but 
ere  long,  individuals  change,  new  persons  appear  upon  the  stage, 
they  are  no  longer  suited  to  the  circumstances,  or  the  circum¬ 
stances  to  the  persons  ;  a  general  alteration  takes  place,  and  what 
was  formerly  united,  quickly  falls  asunder. 


How  the  Public  act  towards  Men  op  Talent. 

Wilhelm  Meister ,  v.  16. 

Sag  publicum  f>at  cine  eigeue  Slrt,  gegen  bffentlidje  5Ken; 
fdjen  uou  aitetfannkm  SBerbienjle  511  uerfapren ;  eg  fdngt  uad) 
uub  uad)  an  gletdjguttig  gegen  fte  511  luevben,  uub  begiinfligt 
oiel  geringete  aber  neu  etfdjeinenbe  Tatente;  eg  mad)t  an 
jette  iibertrtebene  gorberungen,  unb  tdjjt  fid)  uon  btefett  alleg 
gefafien. 

The  public  has  a  peculiar  mode  of  acting  towards  men  of  acknow¬ 
ledged  merit ;  it  begins  by  degrees  to  be  indifferent  towards  them, 
and  to  favour  talents  which  are  new,  though  far  inferior  ;  it  makes 
excessive  demands  of  the  former,  and  is  satisfied  with  almost  any 
thing  from  the  latter. 


Affecting  Singularity. 

Wilhelm  Meister,  v.  16. 

2>enn  eg  bringt  uug  nid)tg  ndijer  bent  2Saf)ttftnn,  atg  wemt 
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isir  mtg  »or  anbern  auggeicljnen,  unb  rticf>ts  credit  fo  fefjr  ben 
gemeiiten  SBerjlanb,  aid  im  aflgenteinen  ©intte  mit  sielen 
Wenfcfjen  gu  leben. 

For  nothing  more  exposes  us  to  madness  than  affecting  to  make 
ourselves  different  from  others,  and  nothing  assists  more  to  main¬ 
tain  our  common  sense  than  a  life  spent  in  the  common  way  amidst 
general  society. 


Mere  Judgment  required  for  a  Uniform  Kind 
of  Life. 

Wilhelm  Meister ,  vil.  3. 

3u  ciner  getoiffen,  gteidjen,  fortbauernben  ©egentsart  braudicn 
tsir  nur  SBerjfanb,  unb  to  it  tnerben  aud;  nut  gu  SSetflanb,  fo 
bap  isir  bag  2lufjerorbentlid;e,  mag  jeber  gleidjgiittige  Sag  son 
nng  fovbert,  nicf)t  mepr  fepen,  unb  tseun  loir  eg  etfennen,  bod; 
taufenb  Gntfdjuibigungen  ftnben,  eg  nidjt  gu  ti;un.  ©in  sets 
ftanbiger  SJlenfd;  ifi  oiel  fur  fid;,  abet  fiir’g  ©ange  ifl  er  loenig. 

For  a  certain  equable  and  continuous  mode  of  life,  we  require 
only  judgment  and  we  think  of  nothing  more,  so  that  we  no  longer 
discern  what  extraordinary  things  each  unimportant  day  requires 
of  us,  and  if  we  do  discern  them,  we  can  find  a  thousand  excuses 
for  not  doing  them.  A  man  of  understanding  is  of  importance  to 
his  own  interests,  but  of  little  value  for  the  general  whole. 

We  are  soon  Forgotten. 

Wilhelm  Meister ,  vn.  8. 

SEfian  faint  bie  ©rfaljrung  nidjt  ftuf;  genug  madjen,  isie  ents 
beljrtidj  man  in  ber  Sffielt  ifl.  Sffieldje  loidftige  jperfonen  giauben 
isir  gu  feijn!  2Bir  benfen  afieitt  ben  Jlreig  gu  beteben,  in  lseicpcm 
tcir  toirfen;  in  unferer  Slbisefenpeit  map,  bitben  mir  ung  ein, 
Seben,  Jtafjrung  unb  2ltf;em  jlocfen,  nub  bie  buefe,  bie  entftept, 
lcirb  faum  bemerft,  fie  fiiilt  ftcfj  fo  gefdjisinb  loieber  aug,  fa  fte 
mirb  oft  nur  ber  spfafj,  iso  nidjt  fiir  etmag  beffereg,  bod;  fur 
etisag  angenepmereg. 

We  cannot  too  soon  convince  ourselves  how  easily  we  may  be 
dispensed  with  in  the  world.  What  important  personages  we 
imagine  ourselves  to  be  !  We  think  that  we  alone  are  the  life  of 
the  circle  in  which  we  move ;  in  our  absence  we  fancy  that  life. 
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existence,  and  breath  will  come  to  a  general  pause ;  and  alas !  the 
gap  which  we  leave  is  scarcely  perceptible,  so  quickly  is  it  filled 
again  ;  nay,  it  is  often  but  the  place,  if  not  for  something  better, 
at  least  for  something  more  agreeable. 


Art  is  long,  Life  is  short. 

Wilhelm  Meister ,  vn.  9. 

£>ie  Jiunfl  ifi  laitg,  bag  Men  furj,  bag  Urtfjeit  fdjmierig, 
bie  ©elegenfyeit  fludftig.  fianbcln  ifi  leidjt,  Senfen  fanner ; 
nadj  bem  ©ebadften  Ijanbeln,  unbeqnem.  Sifter  Slnfang  tjl 
Reiter,  bic  ©dfmeKe  ifi  ber  ififaij  ber  ©rmartung.  Ser  Jinabe 
flaunt,  ber  ©inbrucf  beftimmt  ifn,  cr  feint  fpielenb,  ber  ©tuft 
uberrdfd)t  if;n.  Sie  fJtacfaljmung  ifi  ung  angeboreti,  bag 
9lad)juafjmenbe  mirb  nidft  leidjt  erfannt.  ©eften  mirb  bag 

Smefftidfc  gefunben,  fcltner  gefdjdist.  Sie  fjefie  reigt  ung, 

nidf t  bie  ©tufen ;  ben  ©ipfel  irn  Sluge  manbcln  loir  gerti  auf 
bet  ©bene.  9iur  cin  Sif;eiC  ber  Jiunjt  fann  gelefjrt  merben, 
ber  Jiunftfer  braudjt  fie  gang.  2Ber  fie  f;al&  fennt,  ifi  inmier 

irre  unb  rebet  riel;  leer  fie  gang  befi^t,  ntag  nur  tlfun  unb 

rebct  fetten  ober  fpdt.  Sene  Ijabett  feine  ©effeitmtiffe  unb 
feine  Jiraft,  iljre  Sctfre  ifi  trie  gebacfeueg  33rob,  fcf>macff)aft  nub 
fattigenb  fur  ©inett  £ag;  abet  2M)l  fann  man  nicfft  fden,  unb 
bie  ©aatfriicfjte  foften  nicfft  hermafjlen  merben.  ®te  SQSotte 
finb  gut,  fie  ftttb  aber  nidjt  bag  33: fie.  ®ag  33efte  mirb 
nidft  beutlicf)  burdf  SBorte.  Ser  ©eift,  aug  bem  mtr  tjanbetn, 
ifi  bag  fimdjfte.  ®ie  ^anblung  mirb  nur  rent  ©etfle  Begrifen 
unb  loieber  bargefieftt.  Stiemanb  meifj,  mag  er  tljut,  menn  er 
redjt  Jjanbelt;  aber  beg  llnredjten  finb  mir  ung  immer  bemufjt. 
2Ber  blog  mit  Seidfcn  mult,  ifi  ein  $ebant,  ein  dbeudjler  cber 
eiit  fjSfufdfjer.  ©g  finb  if>rer  riel,  itnb  eg  mirb  iljnett  mogl 
gufanttnen.  3ljr  ©efdjmdjs  l)dlt  ben  ©dfitler  guriicf,  unb  itfre 
bef>arrficf)e  2JiitteItndfigfeit  dngjiigt  bie  SBefrat.  Seg  adften 
Jitin ftlerg  £el)re  fcf)tiept  belt  ©inn  auf;  benn  mo  bie  fflorte 
fcf)len,  fpridft  bie  Sgat.  Set  ddjte  ©djitler  lernt  aug  bem 
ffiefannten  bag  Uitbefannte  entmicfeln,  unb  ndlfert  ftd)  bem 
fDleijier. 

Art  is  long,  life  short,  judgment  difficult,  opportunity  fleeting. 
To  act  is  easy,  to  think  is  difficult ;  to  act  according  to  our  thoughts 
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is  troublesome.  Every  beginning  is  agreeable;  the  threshold  is 
the  place  of  expectation.  The  boy  is  astonished,  his  impressions 
guide  him,  he  learns  as  he  plays,  earnestness  comes  on  him  by 
surprise.  Imitation  is  born  with  us,  but  what  we  ought  to  imitate 
is  not  easily  discovered.  The  excellent  is  seldom  found,  more 
seldom  prized. 

The  summit  charms  us,  the  steps  to  it  do  not  :  with  the  heights 
before  our  eyes,  we  like  to  linger  in  the  plain.  It  is  only  a  part 
of  art  that  can  be  taught ;  hut  the  artist  needs  the  whole.  He 
who  is  only  half  instructed  speaks  much  and  is  always  wrong  ;  who 
knows  it  wholly  is  content  with  acting  and  speaks  seldom  or  late. 
The  former  has  no  secrets  and  no  force  :  his  teaching  is  like  baked 
bread,  savoury  and  satisfying  for  a  single  day,  but  flour  cannot  be 
sown,  and  seed-corn  ought  to  be  ground.  Words  are  good,  but 
there  is  something  better.  The  best  is  not  to  be  explained  by 
words.  The  spirit  in  which  we  act  is  the  chief  matter.  Action 
can  only  be  understood  and  represented  by  the  spirit.  No  one 
knows  what  he  is  doing,  while  he  is  acting  rightly,  but  of  what  is 
wrong  we  are  always  conscious.  Whoever  works  with  symbols 
only  is  a  pedant,  a  hypocrite,  or  a  burglar.  There  are  many  such, 
and  they  like  to  be  together.  Their  babbling  impedes  the  scholar, 
and  their  obstinate  mediocrity  annoys  the  best.  The  instruction 
of  the  genuine  artist  opens  up  the  mind  ;  for  where  words  fail, 
deeds  speak.  The  genuine  scholar  learns  from  the  known  to 
unfold  the  unknown,  and  gradually  approaches  to  being  a  master. 


Men  Virtuous  when  free  from  Passion. 

Wilhelm  Heister,  viii.  1. 

@3  erimierte  itjrt  biefer  3ug  an  fo  piele  2J?enfd)en,  fete  fjdcfyjl 
c\erecf>t  evfdjeinen,  memt  fie  cljne  2eibenfd;aft  ftnb  unb  bie  ^>ant)5 
lungen  anbcver  beobacfyten. 

This  trait  reminded  him  of  the  habits  of  men  who  appear 
scrupulously  virtuous  when  free  from  passion,  and  merely  looking 
at  the  conduct  of  their  neighbours. 


HOW  WE  SPEAK  OF  A  CHILD. 

Wilhelm  Meister,  viii.  3. 

2Benn  man  »on  einertt  .ftinbe  rebet,  fptic^t  man  niemafe  ben 
©egenjtanb,  immer  nur  feine  £ojfnungen  au3. 

In  speaking  of  a  child,  we  never  speak  of  what  is  present,  but 
of  what  we  hope  for. 
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Education. 

Wilhelm  Meister,  vm.  3. 

(Sr  tear,  mntigfleitg  cine  3eit  lang,  fibcrgeugt,  bafj  bie 
(Srgicfyung  ftcf>  ltur  an  bie  Ulcigung  anfcfyltefjen  muffe;  lnie  cr 
jeijt  benft,  fann  ic£>  nid)t  fagen.  (St  bdjauiptete :  bag  erjie 
unb  Icljte  am  Sieitfcfjeit  f et)  Xfjdtigfcit,  unb  man  fonne  nicf;ts« 
Hfutt,  oljne  bie  Slniage  bagu  git  fjaben,  cljne  ben  Snftinct,  ber 
nng  bagu  treibe.  2ftan  giebt  gu,  pflcgte  er  gu  fagen,  bafi 
$oeten  gcboren  toerben,  man  giebt  eg  bei  alien  jbiinfien  gu, 
meil  man  muf,  unb  meit  jette  SBivfungen  ber  menfcf)lid)en 
Uiatur  faum  fcfjeinbar  nac£)gedfft  merben  fbnnen;  abcr  menu 
man  eg  genau  betradjtet,  fo  toirb  jebe  and)  nur  bie  geringfte 
SdSfeit  ung  angeboren,  unb  eg  giebt  feme  unbefiimmte 
Sdfjigfeit.  Cliur  unfere  gmeibeutige,  gerftreute  grgiefjuttg  marf)t 
bie  2J?enfcfjen  ungemif ;  fie  erregt  ffiunfdje,  ftatt  Sriebe  gu 
bcleben,  unb  anftatt  ben  uurffidjen  Slnlagen  aufgubelfen,  ricf>tet 
fie  bag  ©treben  nacf)  ©cgcnftdnben,  bie  fo  oft  mit  ber  llfatuv, 
bie  fid)  nad)  i£>nen  bemufyt,  nicf>t  ubereinftimmen.  (Sin  Jbinb, 
ein  junger  2J?enfdj,  bie  auf  iljrem  eigencn  ffiege  irre  gelfeu, 
jinb  mir  lieber,  a(g  mandje,  bie  auf  frembcm  SBcge  rect)t 
manbetn.  Sinbeit  jene,  entweber  burcf)  fid)  fetbft,  ober  butcf) 
Slnteitung,  ben  recfjten  2Beg,  bag  ifi  ben,  ber  ifjrer  IJlatur 
gemaf  ift,  fo  toerben  fie  if»n  nie  serlaffen,  anfiatt  bag  biefc 
jebett  Siugenblicf  in  ©efafjr  finb,  ein  frentbeg  3od)  abgufdjuttefn, 
unb  fidj  eincr  unbebingten  fyrci§cit  gu  ubergeben. 

He  was  convinced,  at  least  for  a  time,  that  education  ought  to 
depend  on  the  inclinations  of  the  child  ;  his  present  opinions  I 
know  not.  He  used  to  maintain  that  the  first  and  last  point  was 
activity,  and  that  we  could  accomplish  nothing  unless  we  were 
urged  forward  by  a  peculiar  talent  and  instinct  to  the  performance 
of  our  tasks.  “  You  admit,”  he  would  say,  “that  men  must  be 
born  poets ;  and  this  is  admitted  in  regard  to  all  professors  of  the 
fine  arts,  because  you  cannot  help  it,  and  because  these  workings 
of  human  nature  can  scarcely  be  aped  with  any  appearance  of 
plausibility.  But  when  we  examine  closely,  we  shall  find  that 
even  our  slightest  talents  must  be  born  with  us,  as  there  is  no 
vague  general  capability  in  man.  It  is  our  ambiguous  dissipating 
system  of  education  which  makes  our  lives  unsuccessful ;  it 
awakens  wishes,  when  it  should  be  directing  impulses,  and  instead 
of  forwarding  our  real  capacities,  it  turns  our  efforts  towards 
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objects  with  which  our  minds  are  generally  in  discord.  I  angur 
better  of  a  child,  a  youth,  who  goes  astray  in  a  path  of  his  own, 
than  of  many  who  never  walk  on  strange  paths.  If  the  former, 
either  by  themselves  or  by  the  guidance  of  others,  find  the  path 
suitable  to  their  nature,  they  will  never  leave  it  ;  while  the  latter 
are  in  constant  danger  of  throwing  off  a  foreign  yoke  and  abandon¬ 
ing  themselves  to  unrestricted  license. 

Circumstances  finish  the  Web  which  we  have  begun. 

I  Vilhelm  Meister,  vm.  5. 

@g  gieBt  Shtgenblide  beg  Sebeng,  tit  tt>eld)en  bie  SSegebetts 
I)citen,  gtcid)  gcffugelten  2Beberfd)iffd)en,  tor  ung  fid)  Ijitts  uitb 
nuebcv  bemegen,  uttb  unauffjattfatn  cin  ©emebe  voHenben,  bag 
it'ir  ntd)r  t>ber  mentger  fetBft  gefponnen  unb  angetegt  fiaben. 

There  are  moments  in  life  in  which  circumstances,  like  winged 
shuttles,  move  backward  and  forward  before  us,  and  ceaselessly 
finish  the  web,  which  we  ourselves,  more  or  less,  have  spun  and 
put  upon  the  loom. 

A  Misfortune  that  is  seen. 

Wilhelm  Meister ,  vm.  5. 

!pag  Httglucf,  bag  toil-  ntit  Stugen  fel)en,  iff  gcriitger,  a[g 
menu  unfere  ©inbiibunggfiaft  bag  Hebei  gemaitfam  in  utifer 
©emiitij  einfenft. 

Misfortune,  upon  which  we  look,  is  smaller  than  when  our 
imagination  sinks  the  misery  down  to  the  recesses  of  the  soul. 

Most  Men  limited  in  their  Minds. 

Wilhelm  Meister,  vm.  5. 

Ste  mcijlctt  SDJenfcEjen,  felbfi  bie  rov$ugUd)fleit,  ftnb  nut 
befd)tdnft;  jeber  fcfjd^t  gemijje  ©igenfdjaften  an  fid)  nub 
anbern;  nut  bie  begihiftigt  et,  nut  bie  mid  et  auggebiibct 
Stiffen. 

Most  men,  even  the  most  accomplished,  are  of  limited  faculties ; 
every  one  sets  a  value  on  certain  qualities  in  himself  and  others  ; 
these  alone  he  is  willing  to  favour,  these  alone  will  he  have  culti¬ 
vated. 

In  Love  it  is  all  Risk. 

Wilhelm  Meister ,  vm.  7. 

3n  bet  fiiebe  iji  adeg  SBagcftiicf.  Hitter  bet  Saube  ober 
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sc*  bent  Slltar,  mit  Umarmungeit  ober  golbenen  Otingen,  betrn 
©efange  ber  ^eintc^cn  ober  bei  Trompeten  unb  fjSaufen,  eg 
tji  af(eS  nur  eitt  ffiageftucf  unb  ber  3ufa(l  tf>ut  afieg. 

In  love  all  is  risk.  In  the  grove  or  before  the  altar,  in  an  em¬ 
brace  or  a  golden  ring,  by  the  chirping  of  a  cricket  or  at  the 
sound  of  trumpets  and  kettle-drums,  it  is  all  only  a  risk  ;  chance 
does  it  all. 


Oor  Days  are  numbered. 

Wilhelm  Meister,  vm.  8. 

91a  cf)  beflintmten  Oefc^en  trctcn  mit  in’s  £eben  ein,  bie  Sage 
flub  gegdfylt,  bie  ung  gum  Slnblicfe  beg  fiidjte  rcif  madfen,  abet 
fur  bie  Sebengbauet  ift  fein  ©efcjs.  Set  fd)u>a<$|le  Sebengfaben 
giefyt  fid)  in  uneriravtete  Sange  unb  ben  ft&rfjlen  gerfdmeibet 
genmltfam  bie  @cf)ere  einer  Barge,  bie  ftdj  in  SBiberfprucfyen 
gu  gefaliett  fdjeint. 

We  enter  into  life  according  to  fixed  laws  ;  the  days  are  num¬ 
bered  which  are  to  make  us  ripe  to  see  the  light,  but,  for  the 
length  of  life  there  is  no  law.  The  weakest  thread  will  draw  itself 
out  to  an  unexpected  length,  and  the  strongest  is  suddenly  cutoff 
by  the  scissors  of  Fate,  who  seems  to  take  delight  in  contradictions. 


The  Difference  of  Men  and  Women. 

Elective  Affinities,  1.  1. 

®ie  Scanner  benfen  nteljr  auf  bag  Gsingelne,  auf  bag  @egen* 
iuarttge,  unb  bag  mit  9ied)t,  met!  fie  gu  tfyun,  gu  imrfen  berufett 
ftnb ;  bie  SBeiber  fyingegen  mefyr  auf  bag,  mag  im  £ebcn  gufam; 
menfjangt,  unb  bag  mit  gteidjem  Oledfte,  tueit  ifjr  (Sdjicffat,  bag 
©djicffal  tbrer  ffamitien,  an  biefera  Bufammenfjdngenbe  non 
ifjnen  geforbert  mirb. 

Men  think  more  on  the  immediate,  the  present ;  and  properly 
enough,  because  it  is  their  parts  to  act  and  work :  women,  on  the 
other  hand,  more  on  how  things  hang  together  in  life,  and  that  too 
with  equal  right,  because  their  fate  and  the  fate  of  their  families 
is  bound  up  in  this  union  ;  and  it  is  precisely  this  which  is  re¬ 
quired  of  them. 


Little  Sacrifices. 

Elective  Affinities,  1.  2. 

3m  ©angen  frntnen  mit  93ielcg  aufopfent,  abet  ung  im 
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Csingefnett  Ijergitgeben,  iff  eitxe  gorberung,  bcr  mir  feften  ge; 
madjfen  ftnb. 

"We  can  offer  up  much  in  the  large,  but  to  make  sacrifices  in 
little  things  is  what  we  are  seldom  equal  to. 

Business  requires  Earnestness. 

Elective  Affinities,  I.  4. 

®ad  ©efdjdft  ocrtangt  ©rnfl  unb  ©trenge,  bad  Seben 
SBififiir;  bad  ©efdjdft,  bie  rcinjfe  fyolge,  bent  Seben  tgut  eine 
Snconfequettj  oft  fllotlj,  fa  fie  ijl  liebendiourbig  unb  erlfeiternb. 

bu  bei  bent  einctn  fitter,  fo  fannft  bu  in  bent  anbern 
bcflo  freier  fetjn;  anftatt  bag  bei  einet  93ertnifd)ung  bad 
©id)re  burdf  bad  fyreie  toeggerijfett  unb  aufgeljoben  inirb. 

Business  requires  earnestness  and  strength  of  character,  life 
must  be  allowed  more  freedom  ;  business  calls  for  the  strictest 
sequence,  whereas  in  the  conduct  of  life  inconsecutiveness  is  often 
necessary — nay,  is  charming  and  graceful.  If  thou  art  strict  in 
the  first,  thou  mayest  allow  thyself  more  freedom  in  the  second  ; 
while  if  thou  mix  them  up,  thou  wilt  find  the  free  interfering 
and  breaking  in  upon  the  fixed. 


An  Agreeable  Person  shows  through  all  Disguises. 

Elective  Affinities,  1.  6. 

Senn  inbent  bad  Slttgenegme  einer  fperfon  [icb  and)  fiber 
igre  fjitKe  oerbreitet,  fo  gtaubt  man  fte  immev  toieber  con 
neuetn  unb  anmutfjiger  gu  fegen,  toeitn  fte  igre  @igenfd)aftett 
einer  neuen  llmgebuttg  mittgeiB 

A  pleasant  character  will  appear  under  every  disguise,  but  we 
always  imagine  that  it  looks  newer  and  more  graceful  when  its 
peculiarities  are  seen  under  some  fresh  drapery. 


Power  op  Human  Beauty. 

Elective  Affinities,  1.  6. 

®enn  toenn  ber  ©maragb  burdj  feine  fyerrtidje  ffarbe  bent 
@eftd)t  mobttfiut,  ja  fogar  einige  ^»eilfraft  an  biefem  ebtcn 
©inn  audiibt;  fo  irnrft  bie  tnenfdjlidfe  ©djbngeit  nod)  mit 
toeit  grbgerer  ©eioalt  auf  ben  augern  unb  inneren  ©inn. 
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23er  fie  crblicft,  ben  fantt  nicf)tsi  iibleg  anmdjett ;  cr  fufjlt 
fid)  ntit  fid)  felbft  ltn'o  wit  bet  9Mt  tit  Uebereinfltmittung. 

For  as  the  emerald  is  refreshing  to  the  eye  by  its  pleasing  hues 
— nay,  exercises,  it  is  said,  a  wholesome  effect  ou  that  noble 
sense — so  does  human  beauty  operate  still  more  powerfully  on 
the  outward  and  inward  sense.  Whoever  looks  upon  it  cannot 
be  influenced  by  the  breath  of  evil ;  he  feels  that  he  is  in  harmony 
with  himself  and  the  world. 


Light  and  Shade. 

Elective  Affinities,  i.  6. 

2Eo  »iet  8,icf)t  ift,  ift  ftarfer  ©djaften. 
Where  there  is  much  light,  the  shade  is  deep. 


A  Sacrifice  for  an  after  Advantage. 

Elective  Affinities,  I.  6. 

2Bie  fdfmer  ift  eg,  baft  bev  SKettfdj  rcdjt  abmdge,  mag  titan 
aufopfern  muf  gegen  bag,  mag  ju  geminnen  ift!  hue  fdfmer, 
ben  Stuecf  ju  mollen  ttnb  bie  Siittet  tticfjt  git  oerfcfmtdljen ! 
33  tele  ocrmedjfeltt  gar  bie  2)iittcl  unb  ben  3mccf,  cvfrcuen  fid) 
an  intett,  oi)ite  biefen  int  Sluge  jn  befjalten.  3cbeg  Ucbd  felt 
an  ber  ©telle  gefycilt  merbeit,  mo  eg  gum  SSorfcfjein  fomint,  ttnb 
man  befimtmert  fid)  nicfjt  tint  jenen  Ipunft,  mo  eg  eigentltcf) 
feinen  Urfprung  ninunt,  mofyer  eg  mirft.  ©cfjmcgcn  ift  eg  fo 
fc£>mev,  Diatf)  gu  Megen,  befottberg  mit  ber  SWenge,  bie  int 
Xdglidfcn  gang  oerjianbig  ift,  aber  fcltcit  meitcr  ficljt  atg  auf 
ntovgen.  jfommt  nun  gar  bagu,  baft  ber  cine  bei  cuter  gemciu; 
famcn  Slnftalt  geminnen,  ber  aubre  oerlieren  foil,  ba  ift  ntit 
Sergleidj  nun  gar  nicl)tg  auggurtdftcn.  Slllcg  eigentlic^  gcmcim 
fame  ©ute  ntufj  burdj  bag  unumfdjrdnfte  Stiajcftdtgrerfjt  ge; 
fbrbert  merben. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  get  men  to  balance  a  present  sacrifice  with 
a  future  advantage  !  How  hard  to  induce  them  to  wish  an  end, 
and  not  hesitate  at  the  means  !  How  many  mingle  together  means 
and  ends,  rejoicing  in  the  first  without  having  the  other  before 
their  eye3.  Every  evil  is  to  be  remedied  at  the  place  where  it 
makes  its  appearance,  and  yet  man  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  cause  which  produces  it,  or  the  remote  effect  that  is 
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likely  to  result  from  it.  This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  so  difficult  to 
get  advice  listened  to,  especially  by  the  many,  who  are  sensible 
enough  in  matters  from  day  to  day,  but  can  seldom  see  beyond  the 
morrow ;  and  if  it  comes  to  a  point  where  in  some  general  arrange¬ 
ment  one  person  will  gain  and  another  lose,  it  is  impossible  to 
induce  them  to  strike  a  balance.  All  works  of  general  advantage 
can  only  be  carried  out  by  an  unlimited  absolute  authority. 


To  REST  BESIDE  THOSE  WHOM  TVE  LOVED  IN  LlFE. 

Elective  Affinities ,  ir.  2. 

Ufcbai  baton  bereinfl  §u  niffen,  bie  man  liebt,  ijl  bie  aitge; 
nefymjle  SGorfMung,  meldfe  ber  3JJatfdj  fjabeit  faint,  leant  cr 
eittmal  fiber  bad  Scbett  fyinaudbenft.  3«  ben  (Seinigett  ocvj 
fanntielt  tuerben,  iff  eiit  fo  Iferrlidjcr  ?litdbritcf. 

To  rest  hereafter  at  the  side  of  those  whom  we  love  is  the 
most  charming  thought  which  man  can  have,  when  he  once 
extends  his  view  beyond  the  limits  of  this  world.  "What  a  noble 
expression  is  “to  be  gathered  to  his  fathers  1” 


The  Red  Thread. 

Elective  Affinities,  ii.  2. 

©ir  fforen  ecu  einer  befenbern  Giitridjtintg  bei  ber  eng; 
lifdjen  ©ariite.  <Edmmtticf)e  Sauiucrfe  ber  foniglidfen  glotte, 
roan  fldrfflen  bid  511m  f^lndc^jleii,  ftnb  bergcjlalt  gefpetuten, 
bafi  eiti  rot£>cr  guben  burdf  bag  ©auje  burdfgelft,  ben  man 
nidft  Ifcraudniinbeu  fantt,  ctfne  ailed  aiifjiilbj’en,  unb  lroratt 
aitd)  bie  fieinfien  ©tiiefe  fenntlid)  ftnb,  baf  fie  ber  Jhone 
gefjoren. 

©ben  fo  jicfft  ficb  burdf  Dttilicnd  Tagebudf  ein  fyaben  ber 
Dfeigung  2lnl)ditgii(^feit,  ber  ailed  rerbinbet  xntb  bad  ©an$e 
bejeidfnet. 

We  hear  of  a  curious  contrivance  in  the  English  naval  service. 
All  the  ropes  that  are  used  in  the  Royal  Navy,  from  the  strongest 
to  the  weakest,  are  twisted  in  such  a  way  that  a  red  thread  runs 
through  them  from  end  to  end,  which  cannot  be  extracted  with¬ 
out  untwisting  the  whole,  and  by  which  the  smallest  pieces  may 
be  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  Crown. 
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Just  so  is  there  drawn  through  Ottilie’s  diary  a  thread  of 
attachment  and  affection,  which  connects  it  all  together,  and 
characterises  the  whole. 

Time  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  cheated  of  its 
Rights. 

Elective  Affinities,  11.  2. 

ffienn  man  bie  widen  oerfunienen,  bie  burd)  Jiirdfgdnger 
abgetretencn  ©rabfteine,  bie  fiber  ifjren  ©rabmalern  felbfl 
jufammengefiurjten  jfirdfen  erbiidt;  fo  fann  eiitem  b ag  Seben 
nadf  bent  £obe  bocJ)  intmer  mie  ein  jvoeite^  Seben  oorfommen, 
in  bag  man  nutt  im  Silbe,  in  ber  Ueberfdfrift  eintritt  unb 
linger  barin  sermeilt,  ais  in  bem  eigentlic^en  tebenbigen  Seben. 
Slber  audf  biefeS  93ilb,  btefeS  jweite  Safest  oertifdjt  friifjer 
ober  [pater.  28ie  fiber  bie  3Jienfd[en,  fo  aud)  fiber  bie  3)enf; 
maler,  td^t  fid)  bie  Beit  ifjr  SftecE)t  nidjt  nefjmen. 

When  we  see  the  many  dilapidated  gravestones  worn  away  by 
the  footsteps  of  the  congregation,  and  the  churches  themselves 
crumbled  over  them,  we  may  imagine  the  life  after  death  to  be  as 
it  were  a  second  life,  into  which  a  man  enters  in  the  figure  or  in 
the  inscription,  and  lives  longer  there  than  when  he  was  alive. 
But  this  figure  too,  this  second  existence,  dies  out  sooner  or  later. 
Time  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  cheated  of  its  rights  either  over 
man  or  his  monuments. 

We  like  to  look  into  the  Future. 

Elective  Affinities,  H.  4. 

SBir  Widen  fo  gern  in  bie  Bufunft,  toed  mir  bag  llngefaljre, 
mad  ftd)  in  ifyr  Ijin  unb  i)er  bcioegt,  burd)  [tide  2Bunfcf)e  fo  gern 
ju  unfern  ©unjlcn  fjeranleiten  mbdften. 

We  take  pleasure  in  looking  into  the  future,  because  we  think 
that  we  may  be  able  by  our  silent  wishes  to  guide  in  our  own 
favour  what  is  undetermined  in  it,  being  moved  this  or  that  way. 


Society. 

Elective  Affinities,  ii.  4. 

Sftiemanb  toiitbe  eicl  in  @efef(fd)aften  fpred)en,  menu  er  ftd) 
bemufit  mare,  trie  oft  cr  bie  anbcrn  mi$»evfip§t. 
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No  one  would  talk  much  in  society  if  he  were  aware  how  oft 
he  fails  to  understand  others. 

Opinions. 

Elective  Affinities,  11.  4. 

Sebeg  auggefprodjene  Sffiort  crregt  ben  ©egenftnn. 

Every  word  a  man  utters  calls  forth  an  opposite  opinion. 


The  Pleasantest  Society. 

Elective  Affinities,  11.  4. 

Tie  angenefjmften  ©efef(fcf>aften  fitib  bte,  in  trcfdjen  ein 
3)citere  ©Ijrerbietung  ber  ©fieber  gegen  eittanber  cbmaltet. 

The  pleasantest  society  is  that  where  the  members  feel  a  warm 
respect  for  each  other. 


The  Sensitive. 

Elective  Affinities,  11.  4. 

Ter  ftnnUd)e  iKenfd)  fad)t  eft,  mo  nicfytg  311  fatten  ift.  2Bag 
i()tt  and)  anvegt,  fein  innereg  Tetjagen  fommt  jum  Torfdjein. 

The  sensitive  man  often  laughs  when  there  is  nothing  to  laugh 
at.  Whatever  affects  him,  his  inner  nature  comes  to  the  surface. 

Women. 

Elective  Affinities,  II.  5. 

Ter  lltngctng  mit  grauett  ijl  bag  Clement  gnter  Sit  ten. 

The  society  of  women  is  the  element  of  good  manners. 

An  Underbred  Civilian. 

Elective  Affinities,  11.  5. 

Ttemanb  i(i  Idftiger,  alg  ein  tappife^er  3)?enfd)  com  SioiC 
ftanbe.  Ton  if)tn  fbnnte  man  bie  geinfjeit  forbern,  ba  er  fidj 
mit  nid)tg  Modern  3U  befd)aftigen  fiat. 

No  one  is  more  annoying  than  a  rude  clumsy  civilian.  From 
him  one  might  expect  delicacy  of  conduct,  as  he  has  no  rough 
work  to  do. 
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Spectacles. 

Elective  Affinities,  II.  5. 

G'g  fame  niemanb  mit  ber  SBriffe  auf  ber  SHafe  in  ein  sev; 
trautidfcg  @emad),  menu  cr  miifjte,  baf  ung  graueit  fcgleid) 
bie  Suft  »ergetjt,  ifm  angufcfyen  unb  ung  mit  ifm  gu  miter: 
fatten. 

No  one  would  come  with  spectacles  on  nose  into  a  private 
confidential  assembly,  if  he  knew  that  at  once  we  women  lose  all 
pleasure  in  looking  at  him,  or  listening  to  what  he  has  to  say. 

Behaviour. 

Elective  Affinities,  11.  5. 

Sag  SSetragen  if!  ein  (Spiegel,  in  meldiem  jeber  feiit  SBilb 

m*- 

Behaviour  is  a  mirror  in  which  every  one  shows  his  image. 

Courtesy  op  the  Heart. 

Elective  Affinities,  n.  5. 

(Sg  giebt  eine  £>cfiic£)feit  beg  tgierjeng;  fie  iji  ber  Sick 
Bermanbt.  Slug  ifr  cntfpringt  bie  bcquemfte  fjejitcffeit  beg 
dufjern  SBetrageng. 

There  is  a  courtesy  of  the  heart ;  it  is  allied  to  love.  From  it 
springs  the  purest  courtesy  in  the  outward  behaviour. 


Fools  and  Modest  People  are  Innocuous. 
Elective  Affinities,  ii.  5. 

Xtjoren  mib  gefcfeibte  Sente  ftnb  gleidt  unfcfabtid).  Dlur  bie 
Jgalbnarren  unb  Jpalbtoeifen,  bag  ftnb  bie  gefdfrtidjfien. 

Fools  and  modest  people  are  alike  innocuous.  Only  half-fool3 
and  half-wise  are  really  dangerous. 

Obligations  to  a  Fool. 

Elective  Affinities,  ii.  5. 

®g  iji  mag  fdfredlidfeg  um  eineu  tmrguglidjen  SKantt,  auf 
ben  fid)  bie  SDummen  mag  gu  @ute  tfun. 
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There  is  something  fearful  in  seeing  a  man  of  high  character 
being  under  an  obligation  to  a  fool. 


Spring. 

Elective  Affinities,  n.  9. 

@o  toiebetljolt  jtcfj  benn  abcrntafg  bag  3abregmdbv<f)cn  sett 
horn.  SEir  jtnb  nun  toieber,  ©ett  fet>  Sanf!  an  feinent  avtt^; 
licit  Cfapitet.  SSeitdjeit  unb  SDtaibtmnen  ftnb  trie  lleberfdfriften 
ober  iSignetten  baju.  ©3  ntacfit  itng  intrner  eiuen  angenebmett 
©inbrucf,  lrcnn  loir  fie  in  bent  33ud)e  beg  Sebeng  toieber 
auffdffagen 

So  then  the  year  is  repeating  its  old  story  again.  We  are  come 
once  more,  thank  God  !  to  its  most  charming  chapter.  The  violets 
and  the  mayflowers  are  as  its  inscriptions  or  vignettes.  It  always 
makes  a  pleasant  impression  on  us,  when  we  open  again  at  these 
pages  of  the  book  of  life. 

Godless  People. 

Stella,  Act  i. 

$ie  Sente,  bie  feine  fRetigion  baben,  Ifaben  feinen  ©ott  unb 
batten  fid)  an  feine  Drbttuug. 

People  that  have  no  religion  have  no  God,  and  are  reckless  of 
everything. 


Who  lives,  loses. 

Stella,  Act  i. 

3a,  ineine  Sicbe,  mcr  tebt,  rertiert  (aufjlebenb) ;  aber  er 
gennnnt  aud). 

Yes,  my  love,  whosoever  lives,  loses  (rising  up),  but  he  also 
wins. 


Active  Employment. 

Stella,  Act  ii. 

©efcbdftigfeit  unb  2Sobttbdtigfeit  ftnb  cine  ©abe  beg  Sim: 
ntelg,  ein  Sr  fab,  fur  ungtucf(icf)  tiebenbe  fierjen. 

Active  employment  and  kindly  acts  are  gifts  from  heaven,  a 
compensation  for  hearts  that  have  been  unfortunate  in  love. 
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The  Presence  op  the  Miserable. 

Stella,  Act  in. 

®ie  ©egeturart  beg  (Slenben  ifl  bem  ©lucflicfjert  gitr  Saji, 
unb  adj!  ber  ©lucElidje  bent  (Slenben  nod)  nteljr. 

The  presence  of  the  wretched  is  a  burden  to  the  happy  ;  and, 
alas !  the  happy  still  more  so  to  the  wretched. 

Good  Will  better  than  Success. 

Stella,  Act  v. 

©liter  ffiifte  ifl  fjc^er  a(g  alter  ©rfolg. 

Good  will  is  of  more  value  than  the  result  that  follows. 

Hear  both  Sides. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  i.  b.  1,  vol.  xx.  p.  17. 

@ineg  SKantteg  Otebe 
3  ft  feincs  TOanneg  Sftebe : 

9)2 an  foil  fie  fciflig  tjbren  ®eebe 

One  man’s  word  is  no  man’s  word  :  we  should  quietly  hear  both 
sides. 


Self-Conceit  and  Vanity. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  I.  b.  2,  vol.  n.  p.  82. 

©o  loafjr  ifl  eg,  bag  alleg,  irag  ben  SJtenfdien  imterlid)  in 
fetttent  Sitnlel  Bejiarlt,  feirter  Ijeintlicljen  gitelfeit  fdjmeidjelt, 
il)tn  bergeftalt  Ijodjltcf)  eraunfdjt  ifl,  bag  er  nidjt  loeiter  fragt, 
oh  eg  ifjm  fonft  auf  irgenb  eine  SBeife  ^ur  (S£)re  cbcr  jur 
Scfmtacf)  gereidjen  tonne. 

So  true  is  it  that  anything  which  confirms  man  in  his  self- 
conceit,  and  flatters  his  secret  vanity,  is  so  highly  desirable  to 
him,  that  he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  ask  himself  whether  it 
will  in  any  way  be  for  his  honour  and  advantage. 

Children. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  i.  b.  2,  vol.  xx.  p.  82. 

SB  lid)  fen  bie  Umber  in  ber  Slrt  fort,  one  fie  fief)  anbeuten,  fo 
fatten  loir  tauter  ©enie’g;  abet  bag  SBadjgtlfuin  ifl  nidjt  Hog 
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(Sntroicflung ;  bie  cerfcpiebnen  crganifcpen  ©pfieme,  bie  ben 
@inen  SJZenfcfjen  augmacpen,  entfpringen  aug  einanber,  folgen 
einanber,  uermanbetn  ficp  in  einanber,  cerbrangen  einanber,  fa 
jepren  einanber  auf,  fo  bap  non  mandfen  gaptgfetten,  son 
mancpen  Jlraftauperungen,  nacp  einer  gemiffen  3eit,  taunt  ein* 
Spur  mepr  ju  ftitben  ip.  SBenn  aucp  bie  menfcptiipett  Stniagen 
im  gan^eit  cine  entfcpicbene  Bicptung  paben,  fo  mirb  eg  bocf) 
bent  gropten  unb  erfaprenften  Jbenner  fcpmer  fepn,  fie  mit  3u»ers 
iaffigfeit  soraug  ju  oerfuitbeu ;  bocp  faint  man  pinterbrein  mcpl 
benterfen,  mag  auf  ein  Jbunftigeg  pingebeutet  pat. 

If  children  were  to  grow  up  as  is  indicated  in  early  years, 
we  would  have  many  more  geniuses  ;  but  growth  is  not  mere 
development ;  the  various  organic  systems,  which  go  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  man,  spring  from  each  other,  follow  each  other,  change 
into  each  other,  push  out  each  other,  nay,  consume  each  other ; 
so  that,  after  a  certain  time,  scarcely  a  trace  of  many  mental 
aptitudes  and  manifestations  is  to  be  found.  Even  when  the 
talents  of  a  man  have  on  the  whole  a  very  decided  direction,  yet 
it  is  difficult  for  even  the  most  experienced  to  fix  upon  it  with 
certainty,  though  one  may  afterwards  easily  point  out  what 
might  have  predicted  his  future  course  of  life. 

The  Peaceful  Citizen. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  1.  b.  2,  vol.  xx.  p.  83. 

Set  ru()ige  SSurger  jiept  jn  ben  gropen  S55 ettereigniffen  in 
eiuent  munberbaren  SBerf>altnif .  <Stfycn  aug  ber  gram  regeu 
fie  ipn  auf  unb  beunrupigen  if>n,  itnb  et  fann  fid),  fetbft  menu 
fie  ipn  nicf)t  berupren,  eineg  Urtpeilg,  einer  Xpeitnapme  nic£)t 
entpaiten.  ©cpnell  ergveift  ct  cine  !Jiavtei,  naepbent  ipn  fein 
(Sparafter  cber  aufjeve  Sluldffe  beftimmen. 

The  peaceful  citizen  stands  in  a  wonderful  relation  to  the  great 
events  of  the  world.  Already  from  a  distance  they  rouse  and 
trouble  him,  and  he  cannot  help,  even  when  they  do  not  touch 
his  interests,  feeling  an  interest  and  sympathy  with  them. 

No  One  satisfied  with  the  Counterfeit  of  an  Object. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  I.  b.  4,  vol.  xx.  p.  145. 

9Hcpt  leiept  ip  femaitb  mit  bem  Gionterfei  eineg  gegenmdrtigen 
jufrieben,  unb  mie  ermiinfept  iff  ung  febet  ©epatteurip  eineg 
Slbmcfenben  cber  gar  2lbgefcpiebeneu. 
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No  one  is  easily  satisfied  with  the  counterfeit  of  an  object  still 
present,  but  how  prized  is  every  even  shadowy  likeness  of  one 
who  is  absent  or  departed  ! 

Man  always  returns  to  Nature. 

Truth  and  Poetry ,  I.  b.  4,  vol.  xx.  p.  153. 

®er  SDfeitfd)  mag  fid)  menben  mofjin  tr  mid,  er  mag  unter; 
nefjmcn  mag  eg  aud)  fety,  ftetg  mii'b  er  auf  jeneit  2Beg  mieber 
juriicffefjren,  ben  ifm  bie  dfatur  einmat  norgejetd)net  ijat. 

A  man  may  turn  whither  he  chooses  ;  he  may  undertake  what¬ 
ever  he  may  ;  but  he  will  always  come  back  to  the  path  which 
Nature  has  once  prescribed  to  him. 

Equality  of  all  Conditions. 

Truth  and  Poetry ,  i.  b.  4,  vol.  xx.  p.  181. 

<&o  cntmicfeite,  fo  befldrfte  fid)  in  mir  bag  ®efiil)l  ber 
®ieid)beit,  mo  nid)t  ader  5Wenfd)cn,  bod}  ader  menfdjtid)en 
Bnftdnbe,  ittbent  mir  bag  nacfte  ®afet)n  a[g  bie  ^aupts 
bebingung,  bag  llebrige  adcg  aber  aig  gleid)gii[tig  unb  jufddig 
erfdfien. 

Thus  there  was  developed  and  strengthened  in  me  the  feeling  of 
the  equality,  if  not  of  all  men,  at  least  of  all  human  conditions, 
while  the  chief  point  seemed  to  me  to  be  mere  existence,  every¬ 
thing  else  being  indifferent  and  accidental. 


Every  Bird  has  its  Decoy 
Truth  and  Poetry,  i.  b.  5,  vol.  xx.  p.  196. 

gmr  ade  SScget  gicbt  eg  Sotffpeifen,  unb  jeber  2)ienfd)  mirb 
auf  feine  eigene  Slrt  geicitet  unb  mrieitct. 

Every  bird  has  its  decoy,  and  every  man  is  led  and  misled  in 
his  own  peculiar  way. 

Mystifications  an  Amusement  for  Idle  People. 
Truth  and  Poetry,  I.  b.  5,  vol.  xx.  p.  199. 

iffityfliftcationett  ffnb  unb  bieiben  eine  Unterfyaitung  fur 
miifstge,  meljr  ober  meniger  getjlreid)e  2Tcenfd)cu.  (Sine  1  afb 
Ucfye  Scgfieit,  cine  felb|lgefddige  (2d)abcnfreube  finb  ein  ©enup 
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fur  biejenigen,  bie  fid)  ireber  mit  fief)  fetbft  befdjdftigen,  nod) 
uad)  an  fen  feiifam  mirfen  founen. 

Mystifications  are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  an  amusement  for 
idle  people,  -whether  more  or  less  clever.  A  pardonable  wicked¬ 
ness,  a  self-complacent  pleasure  in  the  misfortunes  of  others,  is 
an  enjoyment  for  those  who  have  neither  resources  in  themselves, 
nor  a  wholesome  mode  of  employing  themselves  in  the  world 
around 


The  Great  are  but  Men. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  1.  b.  5,  vol.  xx.  p.  233. 

$a  bie  ©rofen  mm  and)  einmai  SKcnfdjm  finb,  fo  benft  fie 
ber  SSiirger,  tnenit  er  fie  lieben  miii,  aid  feined  ®lcid)en,  unb 
bad  famt  er  am  fiigiid)ften,  menu  er  fie  aid  liebenbe  ©alien, 
aid  3drtiid)e  ©item,  aid  aui;dnglid)e  ®efd)miftcr,  aid  treue 
greunbe  fid)  sorfteiien  barf. 

As  the  great  are,  after  all,  men,  the  citizen  regards  them  as  his 
equal,  when  he  wishes  to  love  them ;  and  that  he  can  best  do  when 
he  represents  them  to  himself  as  loving  husbands,  tender  parents, 
devoted  brothers  and  sisters,  and  true  friends. 


Youth  and  Age. 

Motto  to  Second  Part. 

®ad  man  in  ber  Sugenb  miiufdjt,  l)at  man  im  Sitter  bie 
guile. 

What  one  has  wished  for  in  youth,  one  has  in  abundance  in  old 
age. 


Plants  and  Flowers  may  form  a  Diary  for  us. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  II.  6.  6,  vol.  xxi.  p.  11. 

©0  fonnen  und  Premier  unb  SBhtmen  ber  gemeinfteu  3lrt  ein 
iiebed  £agebud)  bitten,  meii  nid)td,  mad  bie  ©rinnerung  eined 
giiicfiidjen  fWomcntd  juruefruft,  unbebeutenb  fefn  fann ;  unb 
nod)  jc|t  miitbe  ed  mir  firmer  fallen,  manned  bergieidjen,  mad 
mir  and  »erfcf>iebenen  ©pod)cn  iibrig  gebtieben,  aid  mertl)tod 
ju  nertiigen,  mcii  ed  mid)  unmitteibar  in  jette  Seiten  serfeijt, 
bcrcit  id)  mid)  jmar  mit  SBefmutf),  bod)  nirfjt  ungern  crinncre. 

Thus  plants  and  flowers  of  the  commonest  kind  can  form  a 
pleasing  diary,  because  nothing  which  calls  back  to  us  the 
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remembrance  of  a  happy  moment  can  be  insignificant ;  and  even 
now  it  causes  me  sorrow  to  destroy  as  worthless  many  of  those 
things  which  have  been  kept  by  me  from  different  epochs,  because 
they  carry  me  back  at  once  to  that  time,  which  I  remember  with 
melancholy  indeed,  but  not  unwillingly. 


Children  part  from  their  Parents. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  n.  b.  6,  vol.  xxi.  p.  32. 

<2o  lofen  ftcf>  in  gefrijfen  (Spoken  Jltnber  bon  Gltent,  Stener 
bon  .§etren,  Segiinfttgte  »on  ©onnern  log,  unb  ein  folder 
a5erfuc£>,  ftcf)  auf  [cine  glifie  §n  ftefien,  fid}  unabfjangig  31: 
ntadjen,  fitr  feiit  eigen  <2elbft  ju  lebeit,  er  gelinge  ober  nidjt,  ift 
tmmer  bent  2Bil(en  ber  Ulatur  gentafj. 

Thus  at  certain  epochs  children  part  from  parents,  servants 
from  masters,  dependants  from  patrons  ;  and  such  an  attempt, 
whether  it  be  successful  or  not,  to  stand  on  one’s  own  feet,  to 
make  oneself  independent,  to  live  for  oneself,  is  always  according 
to  the  dictates  of  nature. 


Man  is  of  consequence  according  as  he  acts. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  11.  b.  7,  vol.  xxi.  p.  75. 

Sentt  nicfjt  infofern  ber  2>?enfcf)  ettoag  jurueffd^t,  fonbern 
tnfofern  er  nnrft  unb  genieft,  unb  anbere  3U  unrfen  unb  ju 
geniefen  anregt,  bleibt  er  son  Sebeutung. 

A  man  remains  of  consequence,  not  so  much  for  anything  he 
leaves  behind  him,  as  because  he  is  energetic  in  life  and  enjoys  it 
exciting  others  to  activity  and  enjoyment. 


The  greatest  Good  Fortune  to  a  City. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  11.  b.  8,  vol.  xxi.  p.  1 22. 

(Siner  ©tabt  fann  fein  grofjereg  Olucf  begeguen,  alg  toentt 
mefitere,  irn  @uten  unb  {Redden  gteidjgefinnte,  fdjon  gebilbete 
banner  bafelbji  neben  einanber  tnofjnen. 

No  greater  good  can  befall  a  city  than  when  several  educated 
men,  thinking  in  the  same  way  as  to  what  is  good  and  right,  live 
together  in  it. 
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Time. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  n.  b.  8,  vol.  xxi.  p.  162. 

Sie  3«it  tfi  imenbtid£>  fang  unb  ein  jeber  Tag  eitt  ®efdp,  in 
bag  fid)  fefjr  »ict  eingiepen  lapt,  menu  matt  eg  mirfftdj  aug; 
fuffett  miff. 

Time  is  incalculably  long,  and  every  day  is  a  vessel  into  which 
very  much  may  be  poured,  if  one  will  really  fill  it  up. 


To  TAKE  TOO  MUCH  CARE  OF  OURSELVES. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  n.  b.  8,  vol.  xxi.  p.  164. 

gvciticf)  iff  eg  eine  fangmeifige  unb  mitunter  traurige  ©adfe, 
jtt  fefjr  auf  ting  fefbfl  unb  mag  ting  fcfjabet  unb  nu$t,  Sldjt  511 
f)a6cn ;  afletn  eg  iff  feine  Stage,  bap  bci  ber  wunberlidjett 
Sbtoftjtifrafte  bet  menfdjfidjen  Statur  son  bet  eittett,  unb  bci 
ber  unettbfidjen  SBerfdjiebenfyeit  ber  Sebettgarf  unb  ©enuffe  son 
bet  anbern  ©eite,  eg  nod)  ein  SBunbet  ijl,  bap  bag  ntenfc^Iidje 
©efdjfedjt  fidj  nidjt  fc^ott  fange  aufgerieben  fjat.  ©g  fcfjeint 
bie  tnenfdjlictje  fJlatur  eine  eigene  Slrt  son  Sdpigfett  unb  SSieB 
feitigfeit  ju  6eft|en,  ba  fie  affeg,  mag  an  fie  fjeranfommt  cbct 
mag  fte  in  fid)  aufnimmt,  uberminbet,  unb  metttt  fie  fid)  eg  nidit 
affimifirett  fann,  menigfleng  gfeidjguttig  madjt. 

It  is  indeed  a  wearisome,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  melancholy 
business,  to  consider  too  minutely  what  may  injure  our  constitu¬ 
tion  or  do  us  good ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  with  the  strange 
idiosyncrasy  of  human  nature  on  the  one  side,  and  the  endless 
variety  in  the  mode  and  enjoyment  of  life  on  the  other,  it  is  a 
wonder  that  the  race  of  man  has  not  long  ago  worn  itself  out. 
Human  nature  seems  to  possess  a  peculiar  kind  of  toughness  and 
many-sidedness,  as  it  gets  the  better  of  anything  which  approaches 
it,  or  which  it  takes  into  itself ;  and  though  it  may  not  be  able  to 
assimilate,  it  at  least  renders  it  indifferent. 


Allowance  to  be  made  for  Bad  Health. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  11.  b.  10,  vol.  xxi.  p.  234. 

Siefer  fyaff  fommt  im  Sebcn  bfterg  Bor,  unb  man  beadjtct 
ittcff  genug  bie  morafifdje  ffiitfuug  franffjafter  Bufldnbe,  unb 
beurtbeift  batter  mandje  Sljaraftere  fefjr  ungeredjt,  meif  matt 
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afle  fKcnfdjen  fur  gefunb  niutmt  unb  son  iljnen  wriangt,  baf 
fie  fid;  aud)  in  foidjcm  Sfiaafje  betragen  foiien. 

This  often  takes  place  in  life  :  we  do  not  sufficiently  take  into 
consideration  the  moral  effects  arising  from  sickly  states  of  body, 
and  we  therefore  form  an  improper  judgment  of  many  characters, 
because  it  is  assumed  that  all  men  are  healthy,  and  we  require  of 
them  that  they  shall  conduct  themselves  accordingly. 


Jesting  on  a  Name  not  Allowable. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  n.  b.  10,  vol.  xxr.  p.  237. 

@6  lrar  freiiidf  nicff  fein,  bafi  er  fief)  mit  jneittem  Stanen 
biefen  ©baf  erlaubte;  benn  bet  Sigcnname  etneS  2J?enfd)cn  ift 
nidjt  etina  hue  ettt  SJiantel,  ber  bioji  unt  ifm  l)er  fjangt  unb  an 
bent  man  aiienfailb  nod)  jupfeu  unb  jerren  fantt,  foitbern  eitt 
rcilfomtnen  paffenbcS  Jf'leib,  fa  trie  bte  .§aut  felbft  iljrn  fiber 
unb  fiber  angcwadjfen,  an  ber  man  nidjt  fdjabett  unb  fdjinben 
barf,  ofjne  ifjrt  feibft  ju  serie^en. 

It  was  not  indeed  polite  to  take  the  liberty  of  jesting  on  my 
name  ;  for  a  man’s  name  is  not  like  a  mantle,  which  merely  hangs 
about  him,  and  which  one  perchance  may  safely  twitch  and  pull, 
but  a  perfectly  fitting  garment,  which,  like  the  skin,  has  grown 
over  and  over  him,  at  which  one  cannot  rake  and  scrape  without 
injuring  the  man  himself. 


Man  has  Time  enough  eor  Everything. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  ii.  b.  10,  vol.  xxi.  p.  233. 

SJian  X;at  immer  Seit  genug,  menu  man  fie  gut  amnenben 
null. 

One  always  has  time  enough,  if  one  will  apply  it  well. 


Fault. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  II.  b.  10,  vol.  xxi.  p.  241. 

SKait  foil  febod)  son  eignen  unb  fremben  Severn  niemaM,  am 
menigjlen  bffentlid)  reben,  menn  man  nidjt  babutd)  etiraS  Dtiij; 
lidjeg  §u  bemirfen  benft. 

We  should  never  speak,  at  least  openly,  of  our  own  faults  or 
those  of  others,  if  we  do  not  think  thereby  to  effect  some  useful 
purpose. 
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Trees. 

Motto  to  Third  Part. 

©g  iff  bafiir  gcforgt,  bag  bie  SSdume  nidjt  in  bcu  ^intmel 
lrac^fen. 

Care  is  taken  that  trees  do  not  grow  into  the  sky. 


A  Man  born  to  Activity. 

Truth  and  Poetry ,  ill.  h.  11,  vol.  xxn.  p.  3. 

Semi  ber  jur  Xfjatigfeit  gcboreite  fDiettfdj  ubernimmt  fid)  in 
©idnen  unb  uberlabet  ftc^  ntit  Slrbcitcn.  Sag  gelingt  benn 
audj  ganj  gut,  big  irgenb  cin  pljtyftfdjeS  ober  niovalifcf>eS  fjinben 
nig  bajutritt,  um  bag  UuBerpftnigmdgige  ber  JMfte  ju  bem 
Unternegmen  in’g  .(flare  $u  bringen. 

For  a  man  born  for  active  life  undertakes  plans  beyond  his 
strength,  and  weighs  himself  down  with  labours.  This  is  well 
enough,  till  some  physical  or  moral  impediment  steps  in,  clearly 
showing  the  disproportion  of  the  powers  to  the  undertaking. 


Presentiments. 

Truth  and  Poetry ,  ill.  h.  11,  vol.  xxii.  p.  6. 

2t((e  SBorgefufjie,  menu  fie  burcf)  bag  ©reigttig  Beftdtigt 
irerben,  geBeu  bem  2Tienfcfjctt  einen  f)6f)eren  ©egriff  Bon  ftcf ) 
felbft,  eg  fet)  nun,  bag  cr  fief)  fo  gart  fiiglenb  gfauben  faun,  um 
einen  ©egug  in  ber  genie  ju  taficn,  ober  fo  fcfjarffinnig,  um 
notfunenbige  aber  bocf)  ungennjfe  ©erfiiutifuttgcn  getoafyr  ju 
irerben. 

All  presentiments,  if  they  are  confirmed  by  the  event,  give  man 
a  higher  idea  of  himself,  whether  it  be  that,  feeling  a  tender 
susceptibility  of  mind,  he  may  believe  himself  to  have  a  certain 
relation  to  the  far  distant,  or  that  lie  is  acute  enough  to  perceive 
necessary  but  still  uncertain  associations. 


Men  have  a  Double  Part  to  play  in  the  World. 
Truth  and  Poetry ,  ill.  b.  11,  vol.  xxii.  p.  18. 

9U(e  fKcttfdfen  guter  Slrt  emffiiibeu  bci  guucfjmenber  ©if 
bung,  bag  fie  auf  ber  2Belt  eiue  boppette  3?olie  511  fpiefen  f)abcu, 
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cit  e  mirflidje  unb  elite  ibeeffe,  uttb  in  btcfcm  @efuf)l  ifl  bet 
Ontub  alleg  Sblcn  aufjufudfett.  2Bag  ttiig  fiir  tine  mtrflidfe 
jugetfjeilt  fel),  erfaljren  mir  nut  affgu  bcittlidf;  mag  bte  jtr>eite 
betrifft,  bariiber  fbnnett  n'it  fetten  in’g  jflare  fernmcn.  Set 
SOtenfdf  mag  feine  t)6()ere  SBeftimmung  auf  (Stbeit  cbet  im  .§tnn 
met,  in  bet  ©egenmart  obet  in  bet  Bufunft  fudfen,  fo  blcibt  et 
bcjjfyalb  bod)  innetlid)  einem  emigen  •  ©dfmanfen,  ten  aufjett 
eiitet  immer  flbrenbctt  ©tnmitfung  auggefefjt,  big  et  ein  fi'tt 
allemat  ben  ©itt.fdflujj  fafjt,  ju  erftdren,  bag  Ufedfte  fety  bag, 
mag  ifm  gemafi  ift. 

All  men  of  a  good  disposition  feel  that,  with  increasing  cultiva¬ 
tion,  they  have  a  double  part  to  play  in  the  world — a  real  and  an 
ideal — and  in  this  feeling  we  have  to  search  for  everything  noble. 
The  real  part  that  has  been  assigned  us  we  feel  only  too  strongly  ; 
in  respect  to  the  second,  we  can  seldom  come  to  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  about  it.  Man  may  seek  his  higher  destination  on  earth 
or  in  heaven,  in  the  present  or  in  the  future,  yet  lie  remains  on 
this  account  exposed  within  to  a  never-ending  irresolution,  to  an 
influence  from  without  that  ever  disturbs  him,  till  he  once  for  all 
adopts  the  resolution  to  declare  that  that  is  right  which  is  suitable 
to  himself. 


Eminent  Contemporaries. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  in.  6.  11,  vol.  xxil.  p.  33. 

Demi  »or,$ugtid)e  mitlebenbe  DKdnncr  ftnb  ben  grbfjerett 
©temeu  311  »ergleid)cn,  ttad)  bettett,  fo  lange  fie  nut  iiber  bent 
fjorijont  flefyett,  itnfer  Singe  fid)  menbet,  uitb  ftdf  gefiarft  unb 
gebilbet  fufjlt,  menu  eg  tf)m  sevgonut  iff,  feldfe  SBollfommctt; 
Ifeitcn  itt  fid)  aufjunefmten. 

For  illustrious  contemporaries  may  be  likened  to  the  greater 
stars,  towards  which,  so  long  only  as  they  remain  above  the 
horizon,  our  eye  is  turned,  feels  strengthened  and  cultivated,  if 
it  is  allowed  to  take  such  perfections  into  itself. 

The  Highest  Problem  op  ant  Art. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  hi.  b.  11,  vol.  xxii.  p.  48. 

$ie  Ijodjfie  Sfufgabe  enter  jeben  JTunft  iff,  bitrdf  ben  ©djeitt 
bie  Xduf tiling  einev  1)51) ere tt  ffiirflidjfeit  3U  geben. 

The  highest  problem  of  any  art  is  to  cause  by  appearance  the 
illusion  of  a  higher  reality. 
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Beautiful  Thoughts. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  ill.  6.  11,  vol.  XXII.  p.  54. 

2Bag  man  and)  gegett  foldfe  ©ammlungen  fagcn  faun,  tvclc[)e 
bie  Slutoren  jerftucMt  mittljciien,  fte  bringen  bod)  mandje  gute 
SBtrfung  Ijerpor.  @inb  voir  bod)  nidjt  immcr  fo  gefajjt  unb  fo 
geiftreirf),  bap  mir  eiit  ganjeg  SBcvf  nacf>  fcinent  2Bert()  iit  unei 
aufjunepmen  permedjteit.  <Stveid)en  mir  nid)t  in  einem  Sudfe 
(Eteften  an,  bie  fid)  unmittcibar  anf  ung  bejieljen?  3unge 
Scute  befonbcrg,  benen  eg  an  burdjgreifenber  33ilbung 
mctbeit  son  gtdn$cnben  Steiien  gar  toblicf)  aufgeregt,  unb  fo 
evinneve  id)  mid)  nod)  aid  eiuer  ber  fdfonflen  (Spoken  meineg 
Bebeng  berjenigen,  metdje  gebadfteg  BBerf  bei  mir  be^eidjnete. 
Sene  pcrriidjen  (Sigcnfyeiten,  bie  grofjen  (Spruce,  bie  tveffenben 
(Sdfiibcrungen,  bie  pumorijlifdjen  3uge,  afieg  traf  mid)  einjelu 
unb  gemaitig. 

Whatever  we  may  say  against  such  collections,  which  present 
authors  in  a  disjointed  form,  they  nevertheless  bring  about  many 
excellent  results.  We  are  not  always  so  composed,  so  full  of 
wisdom,  that  we  are  able  to  take  in  at  once  the  whole  scope  of  a 
work  according  to  its  merits.  Do  we  not  mark  in  a  book  passages 
which  seem  to  have  a  direct  reference  to  ourselves?  Young  people 
especially,  who  have  failed  in  acquiring  a  complete  cultivation  of 
mind,  are  roused  in  a  praiseworthy  way  by  brilliant  passages;  and 
I  myself  remember  as  one  of  the  finest  epochs  of  my  life,  that 
which  is  marked  by  the  aforesaid  work  (Dodd’s  Beauties  of  Shake¬ 
speare).  Those  noble  peculiarities,  those  mighty  thoughts,  those 
wonderful  descriptions,  those  humorist  traits — all  struck  me  singly 
and  powerfully. 


True  Poetry. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  m.  b.  11,  vol.  xxn.  p.  55. 

3d)  cl)te  ben  Bibptfymug  mie  ben  Oleim,  moburd)  ipoefte  evil 
jur  ipoefte  mirb,  abev  bag  cigentlid)  fief  unb  griinbtid)  SEBirfs 
fame,  bag  mafyrljaft  Sluebilbenbe  unb  gcrbevnbe  iff  bagjenige, 
mag  pom  Sidjter  librig  bleibt,  menn  er  in  Eprofe  uberfc^t  mivb. 
®ann  bleibt  ber  veine  pcilfommcne  ©eljatt,  ben  ung  ein  btetu 
benbeg  Sleufere  oft,  menn  er  feljtt,  porjufpicgeln  meifj,  unb  menn 
er  gegenmartig  ifl,  perbecft.  3d)  fjatte  baljcr,  $um  Slnfang 
jugenblidfer  33ilt>ung,  prcfaifdfe  lleberfe|ungen  fur  port l)e its 
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Rafter  ate  bie  goetifdjen:  bentt  eg  tcigt  ftcf)  Benterfen,  bag 
jbnabcn,  bencn  ja  bodj  af(eS  511m  ©cgerje  bictten  mug,  jtcf)  am 
©djatl  bev  SBorte,  am  gait  ber  ©tytBen  ergoijen,  unb  burd)  eiite 
Slrt  sun  BatobifUfcgem  STOutljmiKen  ben  ticfen  Oefjalt  beg  ebet= 
ften  SBcrf'g  gerffiett. 

I  respect  rhythm  as  well  as  rhyme,  by  which  poetry  first  be¬ 
comes  poetry;  but  that  which  is  peculiarly,  deeply,  aud  funda¬ 
mentally  efficient — that  which  is  really  permanent  and  furthering, 
is  that  which  remains  of  the  poet  when  he  is  turned  into  prose. 
Then  remains  the  pure,  perfect  substance,  which  adazzling  exterior 
often,  when  it  fails,  knows  how  to  give  a  false  appearance,  and 
when  it  is  present,  this  exterior  contrives  to  conceal.  I  consider, 
therefore,  prose  translations  more  beneficial  than  poetical  for  the 
commencement  of  youthful  culture  ;  for  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
boys,  to  whom  anything  serves  as  a  jest,  take  pleasure  in  the 
sound  of  words,  and  the  fall  of  syllables,  aud  by  a  sort  of  parodis- 
tical  wantonness  destroy  the  deep  contents  of  the  noblest  work. 


Patriotism  in  Time  of  Peace. 

Truth  and  Poetry ,  111.  b.  12,  vol.  xxn.  p .  107. 

3m  Suieben  ber  tpatriottemug  cigentlid)  ttur  barin  Befteljt, 
bag  jeber  uor  feiner  Satire  fefjre,  feineS  Slrntg  marte,  aud)  feme 
Section  lerne,  bamit  eg  mofjl  irn  ipaufe  ftege. 

In  peace  patriotism  really  consists  only  in  this — that  every  one 
sweeps  before  his  door,  minds  his  own  business,  also  learns  his 
own  lesson,  that  it  may  be  well  with  him  in  his  own  house. 


A  New  Passion  before  the  Old  One  is  quite  Extinct. 

Truth  and  Poetry ,  ill.  b.  13,  vol.  XXII.  p.  139. 

®g  ift  cine  fef;r  angenegnte  (Sutpftnbung,  menu  ftcg  cine  neue 
Seibenfdjaft  in  ung  gu  regen  anfdngt,  ege  bie  atte  nod)  gang 
uerflungen  ift.  @0  fteljt  man  Bet  untergegenbcr  ©citnc  gent 
auf  ber  cntgcgcngcfetjten  ©eite  ben  5D2oub  aufgegu  unb  crfreut 
fid)  an  bent  iDoppcfgtangc  ber  Beiben  -fjimntetelidjter. 

It  is  a  very  pleasant  feeling,  when  a  new  passion  begins  to  be 
fel-t  within  us,  before  the  old  one  is  quite  gone.  Thus  we  take 
pleasure  in  seeing,  as  the  sun  sets  below  the  horizon,  the  moon 
rising  on  the  opposite  side,  and  we  look  with  delight  on  the  double 
lustre  of  the  two  heavenly  luminaries. 
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The  Proper  Springs  op  Earthly  Life. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  in.  b.  13,  vol.  xxii.  p.  159. 

2lfled  SBeljagen  am  Seben  ijl  auf  fine  regelmdfige  UBieberfeljt: 
ber  dufjer'en  Singe  gegvunbet.  Ser  2Bed)fel  non  Tag  unb 
91a  djt,  ber  Safredjeiteu,  ber  SStut^en  nub  St'udjte,  nnb  teas 
line!  fonft  con  G'podje  ju  G'podje  entgegentritt,  bantit  loir  ed 
genicfen  foflnen  unb  fo((en,  biefe  jinb  bie  eigentlidjen  Trteb; 
febcrn  bed  irbifdfen  Sebeitd.  3e  offner  loir  fur  biefe  ©emiffe 
ftnb,  befio  glucflidfer  fufjlen  loir  line ;  lodljt  ftd)  aber  bie  $er; 
fdjuteuljeit  biefer  @rfd)einungen  oor  unb  auf  1111b  nieber,  oljne 
bap  loir  baran  Tf)cit  neljmeit,  ftnb  loir  gcgen  fo  Ijolbe  Stticn 
bietungen  uncmbfdnglidj :  bann  tritt  bad  gvbfjte  Uebel,  bie 
fdjlocrfte  Ifranffcit  ein,  man  bctradjtet  bad  Seben  ale  cine 
efelljajte  Safi. 

The  whole  pleasure  of  life  is  dependent  on  the  regular  recurrence 
of  external  things.  The  vicissitude  of  night  and  day,  the  seasons 
of  the  year,  blossoms  and  fruit,  and  whatever  presents  itself  to  the 
eye  from  epoch  to  epoch,  so  that  we  can  and  should  enjoy  it — ■ 
these  are  the  proper  springs  of  earthly  life.  The  more  open  we 
are  to  these  enjoyments,  the  more  happy  we  feel  ourselves  ;  hut 
if  the  change  of  these  appearances  roll  up  and  down  before  us 
without  our  taking  an  interest  in  them,  if  we  are  insensible  to 
such  noble  gifts  of  nature,  then  arises  the  greatest  evil,  the  saddest 
disease — we  regard  life  as  a  loathsome  burden. 


Girls  and  Young  Men. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  ill.  b.  14,  vol.  xxil.  p.  191. 

SWan  ticbt  an  bcm  5Didbd)en,  load  ed  ijl,  unb  an  bctn  Sungs 
ling,  load  er  aufunbigt. 

Girls  we  love  for  what  they  are  ;  young  men  for  what  they 
promise  to  be. 


To  Work  Morally. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  ill.  b.  14,  vol.  xxil.  p.  202. 

®er  fittlid)  totrft,  oerlicrt  feiite  feinet  SBemufungen :  bentt 
cd  gebciljt  baocn  loeit  melft,  aid  bad  (Soangeliunt  00m  Samanne 
atlju  befdjeiben  eingeftel)t. 

He  who  works  morally,  loses  none  of  his  exertions  ;  for  he  gains 
much  more  than  the  Gospel  too  modestly  claims  for  the  sower. 
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Faith  and  Knowledge. 

Truth  and  Poetry ,  ill.  b.  14,  vol.  XXII.  p.  205. 

®cv  ©(ante  fcl)  eitt  gvopeg  ©efupt  son  Sfcperpeit  fur  bie 
©cgcmnart  unb  unb  biefe  @id)er()eit  cntfpringe  auei 

bcm  3utvaucn  auf  ein  iibergtopcb,  ubcrmacfftigeb  unb  unci'; 
forfd)ticf)e3  SSefen.  2luf  bie  Unetfcputteriicpfcit  biefesS  Sutraucnb 
fomme  aded  an;  nue  mir  und  aber  biefcd  SfBefcn  bcufcn,  bicp 
l)dnge  sen  unfern  iibrigen  ?Jdf)igfeiten,  ja  non  ben  Umftdnben 
ab,  unb  fey  gang  cffidfguftig.  Dev  ©laubc  fey  ein  f>eiliges 
©efap,  in  nxicfyed  ein  febcr  fein  ©efupi,  feincn  iBcrftaub,  [cine 
(iinbilbungdfraft,  fo  gut  aid  cr  setmege,  gu  opfertt  bcreit  ftepe. 
Sliit  bcm  SBiffen  fey  ed  gcrabc  bad  @cgenti)eii ;  cd  fomme  gar 
uicfft  barauf  an,  bap  matt  lniffe,  fonbern  toad  Sttan  loiffe,  mie  gut 
nub  trie  niet  matt  lotffe.  fDapev  fbnne  man  uber  bad  SBiffen 
ftreiten,  toeii  cd  fid)  beriefttigen,  fid)  enoeitern  unb  scrcttgern 
laffc.  Sad  Stiffen  fattge  born  6'ittjclnen  an,  fey  ettbfod  unb 
gcftaitlod,  unb  fbnne  niemafd,  fjccpftcnd  ttnr  trduittcrifdi,  jufant; 
mengefapt  merbett,  unb  bieibe  alfo  bcm  ©lattben  gcrabegn 
cntgegengefe|t. 

Faith  is  a  deep  feeling  of  security  for  the  present  and  the  future, 
and  this  security  arises  from  the  firm  trust  in  an  infinite,  almighty, 
and  incomprehensible  Being.  Everything  flows  from  the  tenacity 
of  this  assurance ;  but  the  way  in  which  we  think  of  this  Being 
depends  on  our  other  faculties,  or  even  on  circumstances,  and 
these  may  be  quite  indifferent.  Faith  is  a  holy  vessel,  into  which 
every  one  is  ready  to  pour  his  feelings,  his  understanding,  his 
imagination,  as  completely  as  he  can.  With  knowledge  it  is  quite 
the  reverse ;  with  it  the  question  is  not  whether  we  know  but 
what  we  know,  how  much  and  how  well  we  know.  Hence  it  is 
that  we  may  have  disputes  about  knowledge,  because  it  can  be 
amended,  widened,  contracted.  Knowledge  begins  with  the  par¬ 
ticular,  is  endless  and  formless,  can  never  be  all  comprehended, 
at  least  only  dreamily,  and  therefore  remains  the  very  opposite 
of  Faith. 


Selfishness. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  hi.  b.  14,  vol.  xxil.  p.  214. 

@bcu  fo  Diet  (Scfbflgcfdiiigfeit  bagu  gefjbvc,  anbeni,  bie  fid) 
bepagfid)  fupieit,  mcfje  gu  tpun,  alb  ftef)  fclbft  ober  feincn 
gvcuuben  ubcvflufjlgcg  ©utc  gu  ergeigen. 
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There  is  quite  as  much  selfishness  iu  giving  pain  to  others,  when 
we  see  them  to  be  full  of  enjoyment,  as  in  showing  overflowing 
kindness  to  oneself  and  to  one's  friends. 


TO  RECALL  FORMER  SCENES. 

Truth  and  Poetry ,  in.  b.  14,  vol.  XXII.  p.  215. 

Toll  man  gctad)f,  tie  53 liter,  tie  man  gefcljn,  laffen  fid) 
in  bent  53erftanb  tint  in  ter  ©inbiltunggfraft  miebet  Ijernor; 
rufen:  aber  bag  Jperj  ift  uid't  fo  gefdllig,  eg  mieberljelt  uitg 
nid)t  tie  fdfeiten  ©cfuble. 

The  thoughts  we  have  had,  the  pictures  we  have  seen,  can  be 
again  called  back  before  the  mind's  eye  aud  before  the  imagination  ; 
but  the  heart  is  not  so  obliging ;  it  does  not  reproduce  its  pleasing 
emotions. 


To  enjoy  ocr  Natural  Gifts  in  Silence. 

Truth  and  Poetry ,  III.  b.  15,  vol.  xxil.  p.  255. 

2Ber  fid)  aber  an  feinen  fflaturgabcn  niebt  itn  £til(en  erfreuen 
fann,  mer  ftd)  bci  Slusubnng  berfetben  niebt  felbft  feinen  Scfqt 
baf)itt  ltimmt,  fonbern  erjl  barauf  martet  unb  ftcfft,  bap  attbere 
tag  ©eteiftete  anerfenneit  tiitb  eg  geberig  murbigen  follett,  ber 
finbet  fitft  in  titter  ubeltt  Sage,  rneit  eg  tiiir  all$u  befannt  ift, 
tap  tie  'DJenfdh’n  ten  Scifall  febt  fpdrlid)  augtfjeiten,  bap  fie 
bag  Sob  oerfummern,  ja  menu  eg  ltur  einigerntapen  tf)un(id)  ift, 
in  Sabcl  nertranbeln. 

But  he  who  is  not  able  to  enjoy  his  natural  gifts  in  silence,  and 
does  not  consider  the  mere  exercise  of  them  a  sufficient  reward, 
but  expects  and  hopes  that  others  will  appreciate  and  acknowledge 
them,  will  generally  find  himself  in  an  evil  plight ;  for  it  is  only 
too  well  known  that  men  are  very  niggardly  of  their  approbation, 
that  they  mingle  gall  with  their  praise,  and,  wherever  it  can  be 
in  any7  way  done,  turn  it  into  blame. 


Misfortunes  never  come  Single. 

Truth  and  Poetry ,  iv.  b.  16,  vol.  xxn.  p.  273. 
ffiie  man  ju  fagen  I’jlegt :  bap  fciit  llngtud  alleiit  fomme,  fo 
laft  fid)  aud)  tool)!  bemerfen,  bafi  eg  mit  bem  ©hid  afinlid'cr 
33eifc  befcfjajfen  fet) ;  ja  and)  mit  aubern  Umftdnbeit,  bic  fid) 
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anf  cine  Ijavmenifcfje  QBeife  itm  ltttg  serfamtneln ;  eg  fep  nun, 
baft  ettt  ©djidfal  bergteic^en  anf  11  tig  lege,  ober  baft  ber 
3)2enfcf)  bie  j?raft  fyabe,  bag,  mag  jufantmen  gefjbrt,  an  ftef) 
l)eranjujicl)cn. 

AVhat  men  usually  say  of  misfortunes,  that  they  never  come 
alone,  may  with  equal  truth  be  said  of  good  fortune  ;  nay,  of 
other  circumstances  which  gather  round  us  in  an  harmonious  way, 
whether  it  arise  from  a  kind  of  fatality,  or  that  man  has  the  power 
of  attracting  to  himself  things  that  are  mutually  related. 


On  the  Summit  of  Fortune  One  abides  not  long. 
Truth  and  Poetry,  iv.  h.  17,  vol.  xxii.  p.  317. 

(§0  ijl  fd)on  Idngjl  mit  ©tutib  unb  Scbeutung  auggefpn>d)cit : 
anf  bent  Oipfel  ber  Suftanbe  fjdlt  man  fid)  nid)t  lange. 

The  old  saying  is  expressed  with  depth  and  significance — “  On 
the  pinnacle  of  fortune  man  does  not  long  stand  firm.” 


Factitious  Nobility. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  iv.  b.  17,  vol.  xxn.  p.  326. 

(Sonbertt  anbermdrtg  mddjt’  id)  cine  Ouclle  [ud)ett,  ang  bet 
id)  einen  befonbern  Slbel  fdjbpfte  unb  nidjt  unter  bie  maljntjaften 
(Sbedeute  gejdljlt  unit  be,  jufriebett  mit  bent,  mag  id)  non  meinett 
SScreltern  empfangen;  foitbevtt  bafj  id)  511  jetton  ©iitent  tied) 
etmag  felbft  l)iitjitgefitgt  Ijatte,  mag  non  mit  anf  meittc  9Jad); 
fontmen  ()ittubergitige. 

But  I  am  anxious  to  seek  a  fountain,  out  of  which  I  may  draw 
a  nobility  that  should  be  my  own,  a  noble  of  nature’s  own  creating, 
and  not  be  merely  mentioned  among  silly  nobles,  satisfied  with 
what  I  have  inherited  from  my  ancestors,  but  that  I  should 
add  something  to  the  store,  which  may  pass  over  from  me  to  my 
posterity. 


The  Envious  Ignoramus. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  iv.  b  17,  vol.  XXIT.  p.  327. 

Dlidjt  afleiu  eitt  X()or  ijl  bet  llngelefjrte  jit  nennett,  mcldct 
Den  beneibet,  bet  butdj  Heuntnifie  fid)  fyemmgetljau,  ("unbent 
unter  bie  (Steuben,  ja  unter  bie  (Stenbefteu  .511  jdf)(en. 
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Not  only  is  the  ignorant  man  who  envies  him  who  has  raised 
himself  to  eminence  by  his  learning  to  be  counted  a  fool,  but  to 
be  reckoned  a  miserable  wretch — yea,  among  the  most  miserable. 


Genius. 

Truth  arid  Poetry,  iv.  b.  19,  vol.  XXII.  p.  379. 

35afj  ©enie  biejentge  Hraft  beg  SHcnfdjen  fety,  tteldje,  burd) 
■fjanbclti  unb  Xfuu,  ©efctj  unb  £Jiege[  gicbt. 

SBentt  einer  ju  gujje,  olpte  redjt  ju  tmffett,  toarurn  imb 
irofyin,  in  bie  SBelt  lief,  fo  fief;  biejj  eitte  ©eutereife,  unb  menu 
einer  etftab  SSevfeljtteb  olfne  3icecf  unb  9hi|en  unternafur,  cin 
©enieftreidp 

Genius  is  that  power  of  man  which  by  deeds  and  actions  gives 
laws  and  rules.  When  any  one  rushed  into  the  world  on  foot 
without  knowing  precisely  why  or  whither,  it  was  called  a  journey 
of  a  genius  ;  and  when  any  one  undertook  some  absurdity  without 
aim  or  advantage,  it  was  a  stroke  of  genius. 


Seeming  Obscurity  in  Style. 

Truth  and  Poetry ,  iv.  6.  19. 

2Bet  einent  Sluter  Sunfelljeit  ootiuerfen  milt,  foftte  erjl  fein 
eigeneb 

Snnere  befudjen,  oh  eb  bettn  ba  aueff  redjt  fell  tjl.  3u  bet 
Sdminerung  truth  eine  fefjv  beutlidfe  <E  thrift  untebbar. 

He  who  would  reproach  an  author  for  obscurity  should  look  into 
his  own  mind  to  see  whether  it  is  quite  clear  there.  In  the  dusk 
the  plainest  writing  is  illegible. 


Great  Men  seldom  find  their  Equals  among  their 
Contemporaries. 

Truth  and  Poetry,  iv.  b.  20,  vol.  xxii.  p.  402. 

(Setten  ober  nie  finbett  fief)  ©letdjjeitige  ifjreb  ©leicfjcn,  unb 
fie  fiub  bitrdj  nidjtb  ju  ubeminben,  alb  burd)  bab  Uniserfunt 
felbft,  rnit  bem  fie  ben  Jbatnpf  begonnen;  unb  aub  fcldfen  93e; 
tnerfungen  mag  trel)l  jener  fonberbare,  aber  ungefeure  (Sprud) 
entflanben  fetfit :  Nemo  contra  deum  nisi  deus  ipse. 

Seldom  or  never  do  great  men  find  their  equals  among  their 
contemporaries,  and  they  cannot  be  overcome  except  by  the 
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universe  itself,  with  which  they  commenced  the  strife  ;  it  is  from 
the  observation  of  such  a  fact  as  this  that  the  strange  but  most 
striking  proverb  has  arisen — “  No  one  can  contend  with  God  but 
God  himself.” 


The  Eich. 

Hermann  and  Dorothea,  c.  1. 1.  1 5. 
Stun  ©cben  ift  <5ad?e  beg  0tcici?en. 
For  to  give  is  the  business  of  the  rich. 


Man  rejoices  in  the  Misfortunes  of  his  Neighbour. 

Hermann  and  Dorothea,  c.  1.  1.  71. 

So  ftnb  bic  ©?cnfd?cn  filrmalfr!  unb  finer  ift  bod?  trie  ber  anbvc, 
Tag  cr  gu  gaffcn  fid?  front,  to.enn  ben  nad?ften  ctn  llngliicf  U- 
faftet ! 

Sauft  bod?  jebcr,  bie  fflamme  ju  fcf?n,  bic  oerberblid?  cmfbr; 
fdiidgt, 

Sober  ben  artnen  ©erbredfer,  ber  feittlid?  junt  Tcbe  gefu(?rt 
toirb. 

Cscbcr  fpajiert  nun  tjinaug,  jn  Bauen  ber  guten  SBcrtriebnen 
(Slcttb,  nnb  niemanb  bebcnft,  bag  i£?it  bag  a£?nlicf?e  Scgtrffal 
Sind?,  oiclleid?t  gunadjft,  betrejfen  farm,  ober  bod?  tunftig. 
Unoergeiljlid?  ftnb’  id?  ben  Seicfitftnn ;  bod?  licgt  cr  im  ©ienfd?en. 

So  indeed  are  men !  one  is  like  the  other ;  he  takes  pleasure 
when  misfortune  befalls  his  neighbour!  Yea,  every  one  runs  to 
see  the  flames  which  have  burst  forth  in  fury  ;  every  one  rushes  to 
behold  the  poor  wretch  led  sorrowful  to  death.  Every  one  walks 
out  to  witness  the  afflictions  of  the  exile  ;  and  no  one  thinks  how 
the  same  fate  may  await  him  next,  or  at  least  on  some  future 
occasion.  Such  thoughtlessness  I  regard  as  unpardonable ;  yet 
it  is  in  men. 


Why  Curiosity  is  implanted  in  the  Breast  of  Man. 
Hermann  and  Dorothea,  c.  1.  1.  86. 

3d?  table  nid?t  gerne,  mag  immer  bcm  ©httfcgert 
gilt  itnfd?dblid?e  Triebe  bie  gute  ©hitter  ©atur  gab; 

Tcitn  mag  Scrftanb  unb  ©ernunft  nid?t  immer  oermcgcn,  m; 
mag  oft 

©old?  ciit  glucfltd?er  fbang,  ber  unmiberjtc(?lid?  nng  leitet. 
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Secfte  tie  Steugier  uicfjt  ben  Wenfdjett  mit  Ijcftigen  fReijen, 
Eagt!  erfufjr’  er  tool)!  je,  mie  fcf>6it  fid)  bic  meitiidjen  IDinge 
©egen  einattber  oerfjatteu?  ®enn  aft  oerlangt  er  bag  9teue, 
Eudjet  bag  5Rui)iid)e  banrt  mit  unermubetem  gdeijje; 

@ntticf)  begefyrt  er  bag  ©ute,  bag  it) it  erfyebct  uttb  lrertf)  macf)t. 
3n  ber  Sugenb  ijt  itjrn  ein  froljer  ©efdtjrte  ber  Seid)tjlnn, 

®er  bie  ©efafyr  it)m  oerbirgt,  unb  !)ci(fam  gefdjtoinbe  bic 
Epuren 

Silget  beg  fd)merj(id)en  Uebelg,  fobatb  eg  nur  irgeitb  porbeijeg. 
greilid)  ijt  er  511  ^r-eifen,  ber  3Jiann,  bem  in  reifereit  Saljren 
Eid)  ber  gefcijte  SSerftanb  aug  fcldjem  $-rof)jttm  entioicMt, 

®er  im  ©liicf  line  im  Ungliicf,  ftc^  eifrig  1111b  tt)dtig  beftrebct ; 
®enn  bad  ©ute  bringt  er  Ijerocr  unb  erfe|ct  ben  Ed)aben. 

I  am  loth  to  blame  what  good  Mother  Nature  certainly  gave  to 
me  for  no  evil  end  ;  for  a  lucky  instinct,  leading  us  on  irresistibly, 
often  attains  what  neither  understanding  nor  reason  could  ever 
accomplish.  Did  not  curiosity  lure  men  forward  with  strong 
attractions,  tell  me,  how  much  could  man  have  known  of  the 
countless  combinations  of  things?  For  he  first  longs  for  some¬ 
thing  new,  then  tries  to  attain  the  useful  with  unwearied  efforts; 
at  last  desires  the  good,  which  elevates  and  raises  to  renown.  In 
youth  levity  is  his  jocund  guide,  which  veils  his  eyes  to  danger, 
quickly  razing  the  traces  of  the  most  bitter  griefs  the  moment 
they  are  passed.  Highly  to  be  praised  is  the  man  whose  well- 
poised  mind  in  riper  years  releases  him  from  such  light  conduct, 
who  in  good  and  evil  fortune  is  actively  engaged,  for  he  draws 
good  from  evil. 


Anticipation  of  Evil  worse  than  the  Evil  itself. 

Hermann  and  Dorothea,  c.  1.  1.  160. 

Semt  eg  befdj(eid)et  bie  gurd)t  gar  balb  bie  Ipevjen  ber 
SKeufdjen, 

Unb  bie  Eorge,  bie  meljr  alg  felbft  mir  bag  Uebcl  ocrf)ajjt  iff. 

For  fear  surprises  very  often  the  heart  of  man,  and  care,  which 
is  more  hateful  to  me  than  the  evil  itself. 


The  Happy. 

Hermann  and  Dorothea,  c.  11.  1.  50. 

®er  @lii<f(id)e  giaubt  nicf)t, 

2>afj  nod)  SEuuber  gefcf)d)n;  bemi  nur  im  @(enb  erfenut  man 
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©ottcg  §gtb  unb  finger,  bcr  gute  2JZenfd)en  jura  ©uten 
Seitct.  8Bag  cr  burcf)  ©ttcf)  an  ung  fl)ut,  tf;it’  er  ©ud)  felber. 

The  happy  believe  not  in  miracles,  for  it  is  only  in  misery  that 
they  acknowledge  God’s  hand  and  finger,  which  leads  the  good  to 
good.  What  he  does  through  you  to  us  he  does  himself. 


Every  Beginning  is  Difficult. 

Hermann  and  Dorothea,  c.  II.  1.  161. 

5Jttd)t  eineit  jeben  betrifft  eg 
Slnjufangcn  non  corn  fcin  ganjeg  Seben  nub  SBefen; 

9lid)t  foil  jeber  fid)  qualm,  rate  mir  unb  attbere  tfyaten, 

0,  rate  glucfltd)  ill  ber,  bent  Safer  unb  SKutter  basS  Ipaug  fd)ott 
2£ol)lbcjtettt  iibcrgebcit,  unb  ber  rait  ©ebetfjcn  eg  augjicrt! 

Siller  Slnfang  ijl  fcftoer,  am  f cfjraerften  ber  STnfang  ber  SBirtJ)* 
fd)aft. 

It  is  not  for  every  one  to  begin  over  again  his  whole  life  and 
being;  it  is  not  everyone  that  can  toil  and  moil.  Oh,  how  happy 
he  whose  father  and  mother  can  make  over  the  house  well  arranged 
and  in  every  way  adorned  !  Every  beginning  is  difficult;  the  most 
difficult  that  of  a  domestic  establishment. 

Husband  and  Wife. 

Hermann  and  Dorothea,  c.  H.  1.  172. 

®enn  ctit  raacferer  SWann  serbient  ciit  beguterteg  SKabdjen. 

For  an  active  man  deserves  a  maiden  well  tochered. 

Man  should  not  be  like  a  Fungus. 

Hermann  and  Dorothea,  c.  nr.  1.  9. 

Soil  bod)  nid)t  a(g  ciit  $tl$  ber  Sftenfd)  bent  Soben  entmad)(ln 
llnb  serfaulen  gefd)raittb  an  bent  Ipla^e,  ber  iljn  erjeugt  f)at, 
Jt'eine  Spur  nad)(affenb  non  feiner  lebenbigen  SB ir lung ! 

Man  should  not  spring  from  the  earth  like  a  fungus,  and  rot 
quickly  on  the  spot  where  he  rose,  leaving  no  trace  that  he  has 
been. 

Children. 

Hermann  and  Dorothea,  c.  hi.  1.  47. 

Sentt  rair  fonncn  bie  Jttnber  nad)  unferrn  Sinne  ntd)t  fornten; 
So  raie  ©ctt  fte  ting  gab,  fo  ntitfj  man  ftc  f;aben  unb  liebett, 
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Sie  ergictjen  auf’b  SBefte  unb  jeglidjen  taffen  gemdfjren. 

Scitn  bee  cine  tjat  bie,  bie  anberen  anbere  ©aben; 

Seber  bvaudjt  fie,  unb  jcbev  ifi  bod)  ttur  auf  eigeue  SBeife 
@ut  unb  gtucflicf>. 

For  we  cannot  form  our  children  as  we  would  wish  ;  as  God  has 
given  us  them,  so  must  we  accept  and  love,  educate  them  as  we 
best  may,  and  rest  content.  For  each  has  different  gifts  ;  every 
one  is  useful,  but  in  his  proper  way. 


The  Germans  and  French. 

Hermann  ancl  Dorothea,  c.  it.  1.  81. 

®ie  fflutljen  beb  Giffeineg 

Sdjiifsen  unb  gir»ar ;  bod)  ad)!  wab  futb  nun  glutfycn  unb  Serge 
3cncm  fd)vecflid)en  SSolfc,  bab  foie  ein  ©emitter  baljerjiefjt ! 
Senn  fie  rufen  jufammett  aub  aitcu  ©nben  bie  Sugenb, 

3Bie  bab  Sitter,  unb  bringen  gemaltig  oor,  unb  bie  SDtettge 
<Scf)cut  ben  Sob  nicf)t;  cb  bringt  gteid)  nad)  ber  SDienge  bie 
Sienge. 

The  waters  of  the  Rhine  protect  us  no  doubt,  yet,  alas !  what 
are  waters  and  mountains  to  that  terror-bringing  people,  who  rush 
on  like  a  thunderstorm?  For  they  summon  young  and  old  from 
every  corner  of  their  country,  and  press  furiously  forward,  the 
crowd  shunning  not  death,  but  pressing  man  on  man. 


Boys  ripen  into  Men. 

Hermann  and  Dorothea,  c.  iv.  1.  126. 

©in  Sag  ifi 

CRidjt  bent  anbcreit  gteid).  ®cr  Singling  reifet  3 urn  STcanue; 
SBcffcr  itn  <2tUten  reift  er  3m:  Sijat  oft,  a(b  int  ©etaufdfe 
SBilbcn  fdfmanfenben  Sebenb,  bab  ntandfen  Singling  ocvbcrbt 
l)at. 

One  day  resembles  not  another;  boys  ripeD  into  men,  and  ripen 
better  often  under  the  shade  than  in  a  wild  intoxicated  world,  the 
bane  of  youth. 

Marriages  are  made  in  Heaven. 

Hermann  and  Dorothea,  c.  IV.  ].  203. 

Slber  tnir  ifi  eb  befannt,  unb  jeiso  fagt  eb  bab  ^>et3  mir: 

2Beun  bie  ©tunbe  nid)t  foirnut,  bie  recite,  menu  nidjt  bab  recite 
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SWdbdjen  guv  ©tunbe  ficfj  gcigt,  fo  btcifit  bag  2Balj!cn  im  ffieitcn, 
Unb  eg  ttntfet  bic  ft'uvdjt,  bie  fdtfrfje  ju  greifen,  ant  meiften. 

But  it  was  known  to  me,  and  my  heart  now  tells  it  me,  till  the 
happy  hour  comes,  till  the  right  maiden  appears  at  the  hour,  the 
choice  remains  in  abeyance  ;  and  there  is  always  the  fear  that  the 
wrong  maiden  may  be  fixed  on. 


Improvement  is  a  Duty. 

Hermann  and  Dorothea ,  c.  v.  1.  6. 

3c£)  hjetfj  eg,  bev  fUfenfcf)  foil 

3mmct  flvebm  511m  SSejfern ;  unb,  trie  uur  fefjcn,  er  ftrcBt  and) 
Stnnter  bent  ^oljeren  uaeft,  511m  tuenigften  [udfi  er  bag  Diene. 
SlBcv  gel)t  nid)t  ju  meit !  Senn  ncBert  biefen  ©effil)!en 
@ab  bie  Dfatur  uitg  and)  bie  Sufi  ju  «erf)atren  tut  Slfteit, 

Unb  ftd)  befjen  ju  freun,  htag  jeber  lange  gewoljnt  ift. 

Sifter  3ujlanb  ift  gut,  bev  natfirltcf)  tjl  unb  berufinftig. 

SBiefeg  voihifc^t  fid)  ber  fDienfcf),  unb  bod)  Bebarf  er  uur  foenig; 
®enn  bie  Sage  ftnb  furj,  unb  BeSrdnft  ber  @ter6lid)en 
<3 d)  idiaf. 

Dltetnafg  tab!’  id)  ben  DJiaitn,  bet  imntcr,  tfjdtig  unb  raftlog 
UmgetrieBen,  bag  SHeet  unb  affe  ©irafett  ber  (Srbe 
•Mfjn  unb  entfig  Befdfjrt  unb  ftd)  beg  ©ennnncg  erfreuet, 
ffieldjer  ftd)  teidjlid)  itm  tf)n  unb  urn  bie  ©etnett  Return  Ijduft. 

Bight  well  I  know  that  improvement  is  a  duty,  and  as  we  see 
man  strives  ever  after  a  higher  point,  at  least  he  seeks  some 
novelty.  But  beware !  for  with  these  feelings  Nature  has  given 
us  also  a  desire  to  continue  in  the  old  ways,  and  to  take  pleasure 
in  that  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed.  Every  condition  of 
man  is  good  which  is  natural  and  in  accordance  with  reason. 
Man’s  desires  are  boundless,  but  his  wants  are  few.  For  his  days 
are  short,  and  his  fate  bounded  by  a  narrow  span.  I  find  no  fault 
with  the  man  who,  ever  active  and  restless,  crosses  every  sea,  and 
braves  the  rude  extremes  of  every  clime,  daring  and  diligent  in 
pursuit  of  gain,  rejoicing  his  heart  and  house  by  wealth. 


An  Instant  decides  the  Fate  op  Man. 
Hermann  and  Dorothea ,  c.  v.  1.  57. 

®et  SlugenBficf  nur  entfdjeibet 

Ueber  bag  ScBen  beg  SKcnfdjett  unb  fiber  fein  ganjeg  ©cfdjicfe; 
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Dcutt  nad)  (anger  SSeratljung  ifl  bod)  ein  jeber  Gntfdjluji  nut 
2i}ev£  beg  STOomentg,  eg  ergreift  bod)  ttur  ber  SSetjldnb’ge  bag 
(Recite. 

Smmer  gcfaljtlid)er  ijl’g,  beim  aBdtjlen  biefeg  unb  jeneg 
5ftebenf)er  ju  bebenfeit  unb  (0  bag  @efuf)l  gu  yermirren. 

An  instant  decides  the  life  of  man  and  his  whole  fate  ;  for  after 
lengthened  thought  the  resolve  is  only  the  act  of  a  moment ;  it  is 
the  man  of  sense  that  seizes  on  the  right  thing  to  he  done  ;  it  is 
ever  dangerous  to  linger  in  your  selection  on  this  and  that,  and 
thus  by  your  hesitation  to  get  confused. 


Gifts  from  on  High. 

Hermann  and  Dorothea,  c.  v.  1.  69. 

£>ie  ©aben 

jtonimeu  you  oben  fyerab  in  ifyeen  eigtten  ©ejlaltcn. 

Gifts  come  from  on  high  in  their  own  peculiar  forms. 

The  Wise  Man. 

Hermann  and  Dorothea,  c.  v.  ].  217. 

9lber  jerruttet  bie  Sftoff)  bie  gembl)nlid)en  SBege  beg  Sebeng, 
iReijjt  bag  ©ebdube  nicber,  unb  muljtet  ©avtcit  unb  <Saat  unt, 
Xreibt  ben  2Jiann  unb  bag  2Beib  yout  3faume  ber  trautid)eu 
2Bo()unng, 

<Sd)lep)>t  in  bie  Sire  lie  fort,  butd)  dngjl(id)e  Xage  unb  92dd)te : 
91$ !  ba  fiel)t  man  ftef)  unt,  met  mofy(  ber  yerflanbigjle  2Rann  fep, 
Unb  er  rebel  nic|t  mefjr  bie  fjertlidjen  SBorte  yergebeng. 

But  should  evil  times  come,  destroying  the  accustomed  habits 
of  life — pulling  down  houses,  uprooting  gardens  and  fields  of  corn 
—  driving  husband  and  wife  from  their  beloved  abode,  and  sending 
them  into  the  bleak  world  to  spend  sorrowing  days  and  nights — 
ah  !  then  we  see  who  is  the  man  that  can  “look  before  and  after," 
and  his  words  are  then  not  in  vain. 


A  Beauteous  Form. 

Hermann  and,  Dorothea,  c.  vi.  1.  151. 

©lucftid),  mem  bod)  HJiutter  SRatur  bie  rcd)te  ©cflalt  gab! 
2)enn  fie  empjieljlet  ibn  ftetg,  unb  tiirgenbg  i(l  er  ein  grembliug. 
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Seber  afiftet  fid)  gent,  nub  jebevr  incite  oertoetfeit, 

SBentt  tie  ©efdfligfeit  nur  fief)  gu  ber  ©eftait  noeft  gefeflet. 

Happy  on  whom  Mother  Nature  has  conferred  a  beauteous  form ! 
for  it  is  always  a  passport,  and  nowhere  is  he  looked  on  with 
strange  eyes.  Every  one  receives  him  with  delight,  and  every  one 
would  welcome  him,  if  manners  correspond. 


A  Wandering  Maiden. 

Hermann  and  Dorothea,  c.  vii.  1.  93. 

Sentt  cin  ttxmbernbcg  -iMdbcftcn  ift  imntcr  hem  fcftttianfcnbctn  UJufe. 
For  a  wandering  maid  is  of  doubtful  reputation. 


The  Tate  op  Woman. 

Hermann  and  Dorothea ,  c.  vii.  1.  114. 

Sietten  feme  bei  Seifert  bag  SCBeib  ttaeft  iftter  Seftimntuug ; 
Seim  burcft  Sienett  aficin  gelaitgt  fte  cnblicft  gunt  .§ervfcften, 

3u  ber  perb  ten  ten  ©etoalt,  bic  bod)  it)r  irn  Jpanfe  geftoret. 
Sienet  bie  ©eftmeftet  bent  Sntber  bod)  friif),  fte  bienct  ben 
©Item, 

Unb  i()r  Sebett  ift  itmncr  citt  emigeg  ©eftett  uttb  ffontuten, 

Dber  etn  fjebeit  unb  Svagen,  SBereitctt  uttb  @d)affen  fiir  attbre. 
SBoftt  iftr,  main  fte  baratt  fid)  gembftnt,  baft  fein  2Beg  iftr  gu 
fatter 

SBirb,  unb  bie  ©iunbett  ber  Sftad)t  iftr  ftttb  wie  bie  ©Iunbett 
beg  Sageg, 

Saft  iftr  ttieinalg  bie  Slrbeit  git  ffeitt  unb  bie  Sfabel  git  fein  btittfi, 
Saft  fie  ftteft  gang  rergiftt,  unb  leben  mag  nut  in  anbent! 

Scnn  alg  9Jhittcr,  furtcaftr,  bebarf  fie  ber  Sttgenben  alic, 

3Benn  ber  ©angling  bie  Hraufcnbe  meeft  unb  Dftaftrung  begeftret 
SBou  ber  ©eftmaeftett  unb  fo  git  ©cf;utergen  ©orgett  ft  (ft  ftdufen. 
Stoangig  SKdnner  oerbunben  ertri'tgeu  uidftt  biefe  Sefcftmerte, 

Unb  fie  foflett  eg  nieftt;  boeft  fofiett  fte  banfbar  eg  einfeftn. 

The  woman  learns  to  serve  hy  times  to  suit  her  fate  ;  for  by 
having  first  learned  to  serve,  she  learns  to  govern  in  the  domain 
which  belongs  to  her  in  the  house.  The  sister  must  serve  the 
brother,  parents  ;  her  life  is  an  eternal  coming  and  going,  lifting 
and  carrying,  preparing  and  getting  things  ready  for  others.  Well 
for  her  if  she  accustoms  herself  to  such  a  life,  so  that  no  road  is 
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too  rough  ;  that  the  hours  of  night  are  to  her  the  same  as  those  of 
the  day,  that  no  work  seems  too  trifling,  no  needle  too  fine  ;  so 
that,  in  fact,  she  forgets  herself  and  lives  only  for  others.  For  a 
mother,  certes,  needs  to  possess  every  good  quality ;  the  baby 
wakes  her  in  suffering  and  calls  for  food,  and  thus  heavy  cares 
are  heaped  on  sorrows.  Not  twenty  men  united  could  bear  such 
burdens,  nor  should  they,  but  they  should  acknowledge  woman’s 
worth. 


It  is  well  to  know  the  Whims  of  a  Master. 

Hermann  and  Dorothea,  c.  vm.  1.  15. 

Scnn  femtt  jroianb  ben  £ernt,  fo  faint  et  il)m  feicfjter  gertug 
tl)un, 

2Cenn  er  bie  Singe  bebenft,  bie  jencnt  bie  toidjtigfkn  fcfjeiiten, 
Uub  auf  bie  er  ben  ©inn,  ben  fcftbcjtimmten,  gcfetjt '  pat. 

For  it  is  an  easier  task  to  serve  if  one  knows  the  character  of 
the  master,  can  attend  to  the  things  which  he  considers  most 
important  and  on  which  he  is  most  determined. 


Death. 

Hermann  and  Dorothea,  c.  ix.  1.  46. 

Sed  Xobed  ruljrenbed  33ilb  fldjt, 

9li<$t  aid  ©djrecfett  bent  SSSeifen,  unb  nid)t  aid  (Snbe  bent 
gxommen. 

Scnen  brdngt  cd  in’s  Scbcn  juriicf,  unb  lefjvct  if;u  fiattbeln ; 
®iefent  jfdrft  ed,  511  funftigem  dpeit,  int  Stubfal  bie  £offnuttg; 
©eiben  tuirb  gum  Scben  ber  Xob.  Ser  SBater  ntit  Unrest 
£at  bent  entpfittbltcfjen  Jtnaben  bctt  Sob  int  iEobe  getciefen. 
Beige  man  beef)  bem  Bungling  bes  ebet  reifenbett  Sitters 
ffiertl),  unb  bent  Sifter  bie  Bugettb,  bap  beibe  bed  emigen  fireifeS 
©id)  erfreuen  unb  fe  fidj  Sebcn  int  Sebett  noflenbe! 

The  soul-stirring  image  of  death  is  no  bugbear  to  the  sage,  and 
is  looked  on  without  despair  by  the  pious.  It  teaches  the  former 
to  live,  and  it  strengthens  the  hope  of  the  latter  in  salvation  in  the 
midst  of  distress.  Death  is  new  life  to  both.  The  father  should 
not  teach  his  sensitive  son  that  death  is  death  and  nothing  else  ; 
lie  should  point  out  to  youth  the  gain  of  noble  ripening  age,  and 
to  the  old  the  years  of  the  young,  so  that  both  may  rejoice  in  the 
eternal  circle — how  this  life  ends  in  life  that  does  not  end ! 
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The  Firm  in  Will. 

Hermann  and  Dorothea,  c.  ix.  1.  303. 

Sifter  liter  fell  auf  bent  ©time  ftefiarrt,  ber  bilbet  bie  2Belt  ftd}. 
He  who  is  firm  in  will  moulds  the  world  to  himself. 

“Cut  your  Coat  according  to  your  Cloth.” 
Proverbs,  vol.  ill.  p.  11. 

®er  ftcJ)  nidjt  nad}  ber  ©ede  ftrecJt, 

©cm  fttciften  bie  gitfe  nnftebetft. 

He  who  does  not  stretch  himself  according  to  the  coverlet  finds 
his  feet  uncovered. 

Some  People  expect  Everything  to  suit  their  Taste. 
Proverbs,  vol.  III.  p.  14. 

®er  after  redjt  ftequem  tjl  unb  faul, 
gleg’  bent  eine  geftratite  ©ante  in’g  SJJaut. 

@t  im'trbe  f)od}lid}  ftcffft  uerftitten, 

2Bar’  fie  nit^t  aud}  gcfd}idt  jerfdjnitten. 

But  lie  who  is  idle  and  lazy,  were  a  roast  pigeon  to  fly  into  his 
mouth,  would  be  highly  indignant  if  it  were  not  also  neatly  cut 
up  into  pieces. 

Mode  op  Courtship. 

Proverbs,  vol.  ill .p.  14. 

®er  SJiutter  fd}enf’  id}, 

©ie  ©od}tcr  beitf’  id}. 

I  make  presents  to  the  mother,  but  I  am  thinking  on  the 
daughter. 


A  Succession  op  Prosperous  Days. 

Proverbs,  vol.  in.  p.  15. 

Slfieg  in  ber  SBclt  Idft  fid}  ertragen, 

9lur  nid}t  eine  Oleine  ron  fdjonen  ©agen. 

Everything  in  the  world  may  be  endured,  except  only  a  success 
sion  of  prosperous  days. 
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Every  Man  comes  to  an  End. 

Proverbs,  vol.  in.  p.  19. 

SDer  Slfenfdi  erfaljrt,  er  fet)  aud)  ir>er  cr  mag, 

(Sin  le$teg  ©liicf  unb  einen  lenten  S^ag. 

Man,  be  he  who  be  may,  experiences  a  last  piece  of  good  fortune 
and  a  last  day. 


He  who  serves  the  Public. 

Proverbs,  vol.  ill.  p.  23. 

2Bet  bem  publicum  bient,  if!  ein  attneg  X^ter; 

(Sr  qualt  ftdj  ab,  niemanb  bebanft  ficfy  bafx'tr. 

He  who  serves  tbe  public  is  a  poor  animal ;  be  worries  bimself 
to  death,  and  no  one  tbanks  bim  for  it. 

He  gives  twice  who  gives  quickly. 

Proverbs,  vol.  III.  p.  25, 

®obt>elt  gtebt,  met  glett^  giebt, 

•ipunbertfadj,  bet  gleicfy  gtebt 
5Bag  matt  mimfcljt  unb  liebt. 

He  gives  doubly  wbo  gives  quickly  ;  a  hundred-fold,  who  gives 
quickly  what  one  wishes  and  likes. 


Divide  and  Command. 

Proverbs,  vol.  ill.  p.  31. 

(Sntjmei’  unb  gebicte!  Xucfjtig  SBort, 

Slewin'  unb  leite!  Sefjtet  ^crt. 

Divide  and  command,  a  wise  maxim  ;  unite  and  guide,  a  better. 
Duty. 

Maxims,  vol.  in.  p.  141. 

2Bag  aber  tfl  beitte  $fiidjt?  ®ie  gmtberung  beg  Xageg. 

But  what  is  your  duty  ? — The  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  the  day 
that  lies  before  you. 
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How  a  Man  must  act  in  Life. 

Maxims,  vol.  in.  p.  142. 

Sober  SKenfd)  muji  ttacE)  feittcr  SfSeife  bettfen,  bemt  ev  finbct 
auf  fciiran  2Bege  inuttcr  ein  cber  ctnc  31rt  »on  ®al)rcnt, 

tie  ifjrn  bnrd)’g  £ebeit  l)ilft ;  nut  barf  or  fief)  nidjt  gef)ctt  laffen i 
or  mup  fid?  controtiren! 

Every  one  must  think  in  his  own  manner,  for  he  finds  on  his 
road  always  a  truth  or  a  kind  of  truth  which  helps  him  through 
life  ;  only  he  must  not  let  it  have  its  own  way,  but  control  it. 

The  True. 

Maxims,  vol.  in.  p.  143. 

(M  ifl  nidjt  turner  nctfjig,  bajj  bag  2Bal)re  ftef;  uerforbere ; 
fd)cn  genug,  luemt  eg  geiftig  uml)cr  fd)iucbt  unb  llebcrcinfliuts 
tnung  bemirft;  menu  eg  lute  ©locfenton  cntfifreunblicf)  burdj 
bie  Siifte  luogt. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  that  the  true  should  take  visible  form  ; 
quite  enough  if,  like  a  spirit,  it  hover  about  and  produce  harmony, 
if  it  wave  through  the  air  in  a  friendly  way  like  a  peal  of  bells. 


The  Flute. 

Maxims,  vol.  in.  p.  145. 

SSlafett  ifl  nicf;t  ficten,  if>r  tnufjt  bie  ftinger  beluegen. 

To  blow  is  not  to  play  on  the  flute,  you  must  move  the  fingers 
to  bring  out  the  notes. 

The  Man  of  the  Smallest  Powers. 

Maxivis,  vol.  in.  p.  145. 

®et  gcringjle  SDictti'd)  faun  contact  fefyn,  tuenn  er  fid;  inner; 
balb  ber  @ran$en  feiner  gdl)tgfciicn  unb  fycrtigfeiteit  bciuegt; 
aber  felbft  fdjbne  iBorjitge  luerbcn  uerbunfett,  aufgef)obcn 
unb  iyernidftet,  menu  jcbcg  uncrtaflid)  geforberte  (Sbemnaajs 
abgc(;t.  S^iefeS  Uul)eit  luirb  ftef)  tit  ber  ncuern  Sett  nod)  bfter 
Ijenjortljun ;  benn  lucr  luirb  moI)l  bnt  jyorbefungen  einer 
burlraug  gcfleigertcit  ©egemuart  nub  jluar  in  fcijneilftcr  SSeiue; 
gung,  genugtljun  fbnitcn? 
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The  man  of  the  least  mental  powers  may  be  perfect  if  he  move 
within  the  limits  of  his  own  capacities  and  abilities,  bnt  even  the 
noblest  advantages  become  obscured,  annulled,  and  annihilated, 
when  symmetry,  that  is  so  indispensable,  is  broken  through. 
This  mischief  will  still  oftener  appear  in  these  present  times  ;  for 
who  will  be  able  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  present  ever 
calling  for  more  exertion  and  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement  ? 


Men  of  Prudent  Energy. 

Maxims ,  vol.  III.  p.  144. 

91ut  i{jc  SKenfdjen,  bie  iljre  Jl raft e  fennen  ittib  fie 

mit  iffiaajj  unb  ©efdjeibtigfcit  benu$en,  mcrben  ei  int  2Se(h 
lrefeit  lueit  bringen. 

Only  men  of  prudent  energy,  who  know  their  own  powers,  and 
use  them  with  moderation  and  discretion,  will  be  successful  in 
the  worlds  affairs. 


Self-Conceit  and  Self-Depreciation. 

Maxims,  vol.  in.  p.  144 

©in  groper  gcfjler :  bap  man  fid)  meljt  bunft,  al»  man  ijl 
unb  jid)  heniget  fcf)afet,  ate  man  locrtf)  ijl. 

A  great  mistake — that  we  think  ourselves  greater  than  we  are 
and  value  ourselves  less  than  we  deserve. 

Enthusiasm. 

Maxims,  vol.  in.  p.  149. 

Sa3  53 e jle,  ma3  loir  son  ber  ©ejdiidjte  ()abett,  ijl  ber  (Sntljus 
jiaimui,  ben  jle  erregt. 

The  best  thing  which  we  derive  from  history  is  the  enthusiasm 
that  it  raises  in  us. 


Peculiarity. 

Maxims,  vol.  hi.  p.  149. 
©igentl)umtid)feit  tuft  ©igentbumlicbfcit  pernor. 
One  peculiarity  calls  up  another. 
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Earnest-thinking  Men. 

Maxims,  vol.  hi.  p.  149. 

Tief  unb  ernfltidj  benfenbe  SKenfdjen  fyaben  gegen  bag  tpub; 
licum  einen  bbfett  ©tanb. 

Deep  and  earnest-thinking  men  have  a  bad  position  in  regard  to 
the  public. 


Superstition. 

Maxims,  vol.  iii.  p.  149. 

Ser  Slbergtaube  gegcrt  sum  SEefen  beg  Sffienfc^en  unb 
fiud)tet  ftd),  menu  man  ifm  gan,$  unb  gar  ju  oerbrdngen  benft, 
in  bie  muuberlidjftcn  ©den  unb  SEinfcl,  son  mo  er  auf  einmat, 
menn  er  einigermajjen  fitter  ju  fctjn  gtaubt,  mteber  fyeroortritt. 

Superstition  is  natural  to  men,  and  takes  refuge,  when  we 
imagine  that  we  have  rooted  it  out,  in  the  strangest  nooks  and 
corners,  from  which  it  issues  at  once,  when  it  thinks  itself  in  any 
way  secure. 

Hypocrites. 

Maxims,  vol.  iii.  p.  153. 

Segmegcn  Idgt  jtd)  bemerfen,  bag  biejenigen,  mcicfye  grout; 
migfeit  als  3mecf  uttb  3iel  aufjleden,  meifteng  §eud)ier  merben. 

For  this  reason  we  may  remark  that  those  who  make  use  of 
devotion  as  a  means  and  end,  generally  are  hypocrites. 


The  Old. 

Maxims,  vol.  in.  p.  153. 

2Benn  man  alt  ijl,  mug  man  meljr  tfjim,  aig  ba  man  juug 
mar. 

When  we  are  old,  we  must  do  more  than  when  we  were  young. 

Fortune. 

Maxims,  vol.  III.  p.  153. 

®ag  Ijbdifie  ©tud  ift  bag,  meldjeg  unfcre  Mangel  serbeffert 
unb  unfere  gefjler  auggleidjt. 

The  highest  fortune  is  that  which  corrects  our  defects  and 
compensates  our  failings. 
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The  Affairs  of  this  World. 

Maxims ,  vol.  in.  p.  156. 

G'g  gefd?icf?t  nid?tg  Unsernunftigeg,  bag  nid?t  SScrjlanb  cber 
Sufafl  toiebet*  in  bie  9iid?te  brdd?ten;  nid?tg  SBernunftigeg,  bag 
Unuetflanb  uub  3ufa((  nidjt  migleiten  fonnten. 

There  is  nothing  so  irrational,  which  good  sense  or  chance  may 
not  again  set  to  rights  ;  nothing  so  rational,  which  folly  and 
chance  may  not  utterly  confound. 

Wisdom. 

Maxims,  vol.  hi.  p.  158. 

©ie  2Beigl?eit  iff  nut  in  bet  3Bal?rf?cit. 

Wisdom  is  only  in  truth. 

A  Mistake  and  a  Falsehood. 

Maxims,  vol.  ill.  p.  158. 

SBenn  id?  irre,  faun  eg  jebet  bemctfen,  tcenn  id?  luge  nid?t. 

When  I  make  a  mistake  every  one  can  see  it,  when  I  tell  a 
falsehood  it  is  not  so. 

Enigmas  in  the  World. 

Maxims,  vol.  ill.  p.  159. 

3fi  benn  bie  3Be(t  nid?t  fd?oit  seller  3ldfl?fel  genug,  bag  man 
bie  einfad?en  @rfd?etnungen  and?  nocf?  ju  Oidtfifeln  macfyen  foil? 

Is  not  the  world  sufficiently  full  of  enigmas,  that  one  must 
make  simple  appearances  also  to  be  enigmas? 

A  Hair  throws  its  Shadow. 

Maxims,  vol.  Hi.  p.  159. 

©ag  fleinfie  Jpaar  irirft  feitten  ©fatten. 

The  smallest  hair  throws  its  shadow. 

How  we  would  best  know  each  other. 

Maxims,  vol.  ill.  p.  161. 

2J?ait  Unitbe  einauber  beffet  feitnen,  menn  fid?  nidjt  immcr 
cincr  bem  anbetu  gleidjftellen  rocllte. 
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We  would  better  understand  each  other  if  we  did  not  wish  to 
compare  ourselves  with  each  other. 

To  Understand. 

Maxims ,  ml.  in.  p.  161 
man  nidjt  »erjtef)t,  bejt|t  man  nid^t. 

What  we  do  not  understand,  we  do  not  possess. 

A  Happy  Man. 

Maxims,  vol.  in.  p.  164. 

©er  ijl  bet  glucflidjjle  fOJenfd),  ber  bad  Snbe  feineS  Sebens 
mit  bem  Slnfang  in  93erbinbuttg  fejjen  fann. 

He  is  the  happiest  man  who  can  place  the  end  of  his  life  in 
connection  with  the  beginning. 

Truth  and  Error. 

Maxims,  vol.  in.  p.  165. 

QS  ijl  fo  gemijj  als  wunberbar,  bafj  9Batjib|e:tt  unb  Srrtlpim 
aus?  (Siner  UlueKe  entjleljen ;  befmegen  man  oft  bem  Srrtfjutn 
nidf)t  fdjaben  barf,  tocil  man  jugleid)  ber  23aljrf)eit  fc^abet. 

It  is  as  certain  as  strange  that  truth  and  error  spring  from  the 
same  source,  for  which  reason  we  ought  often  to  do  nothing 
against  error,  as  we  do  at  the  same  time  injury  to  truth. 

Not  to  think  too  much  op  Oneself. 

Maxims,  vol.  in.  p.  165. 

2Ber  ftef)  nidjt  ju  »iel  bunft,  ijl  siet  meljr  ala  er  glaitbt. 

He  who  does  not  think  too  much  of  himself  is  much  more 
esteemed  than  he  imagines. 


Faith. 

Maxims,  vol.  in.  p.  167. 

©er  ©laube  if!  eiit  bdublidj,  ^eimtid)  Gapifal,  mie  e8  bffents 
lidje  ©par;  unb  §u!fMajfen  giebt,  moraitS  man,  in  ©agen  ber 
91otf),  (Sinjelnen  iljr  SSebiirfnif  reidjt;  fjier  nimtttt  ber  ©iaubige 
ftdj  feine  3infen  im  Stiffen  felbjl. 
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Faith  is  a  homely,  private  capital ;  as  there  are  public  savings 
banks  and  poor  funds,  out  of  which  in  times  of  want  we  can 
relieve  the  necessities  of  individuals,  so  here  the  faithful  take 
their  coin  in  peace. 

Truth. 

Maxims,  vol.  in.  p.  168. 

Sad  3Baljre  ijl  eine  ftacfcl,  abet  eine  ungel)  eure;  bejitoegen 
fud)en  tott  a((e  nut  blingenb  fo  baran  scrbei  gu  fcmuten,  in 
gurd)t  fegar  und  gu  serbrennen. 

Truth  is  a  torch,  but  a  terrific  one,  therefore  we  all  try  to  reach 
it  with  closed  eyes  lest  we  should  be  scorchecL 

Hatred  and  Envy. 

Maxims,  vol.  in.  p.  169. 

$er  .§af?  ijl  ein  actioed  2Rijj»ergnugen,  bet  91cib  ein  ^afft»eS ; 
bcfjfatb  barf  man  fid)  nidjt  tounbern,  toenn  bet  Sfteib  fo  fdjnefl 
in  Saji  iibergeljt. 

Hatred  is  an  active  feeling  of  disgust,  envy  a  passive  ;  therefore 
we  need  not  wonder  that  envy  passes  so  quickly  into  hatred. 

Error  and  Truth. 

Maxims,  vol.  hi.  p.  171. 

Set  Srrtfjum  ijl  »iel  leidjter  gu  erfennen,  aid  bie  SBa^vfjeit 
gu  jtnben;  jener  liegt  aitf  bet  Dbeiflddfe,  bamit  Idjjt  ftd)  trot;! 
fertig  toetben;  bicfe  ruljt  in  bet  Xiefe,  banad)  gu  fcrfc^cn  i|f 
nid)t  ieberntannd  <2ad)e. 

It  is  much  easier  to  perceive  error  than  to  find  truth ;  the 
former  lies  on  the  surface,  so  that  it  is  easily  got  at ;  the  latter  lies 
in  the  depth,  which  it  is  not  every  man’s  business  to  search  for. 


Superstition. 

Maxims ,  vol.  hi.  p.  172. 

Set  Slberglaube  ijl  bie  jpoefte  bed  Scbend,  bejjloegcn  fd)abet’d 
bent  Sidjter  nidjt,  abergldubifd)  gu  fetyn. 

Superstition  is  the  poesy  of  life,  so  that  it  does  not  injure  the 
poet  to  be  superstitions. 
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The  Multitude. 

Maxims ,  vol.  hi.  p.  173. 

Oie  Sftenge  fann  tudjtige  2Jtenfd)cn  ntd)t  entbefyren,  unb  bie 
Xud)tigen  jtnb  iJjitcn  jeberjeit  jur  Safi. 

The  multitude  cannot  do  without  clever  people,  and  the  clever 
are  ever  a  burden  to  them. 

The  Lower  Orders. 

Maxims,  vol.  hi.  p.  173. 

Sffintt  man  non  ben  Seuten  ipftidjten  fcrbert  unb  tffnen  feine 
9tcd)te  jugefle^en  mill,  mup  man  fte  gut  bejafjfen. 

If  we  require  duties  from  the  lower  orders  and  will  grant  them 
no  privileges,  we  must  pay  them  well. 

Upright  and  Unbiassed. 

Maxims,  vol.  in.  p.  174. 

9lufrid)tig  ju  fetyn  fann  ic£>  »erfprcd)en ;  unparteiifd)  ju  fepn 
abet  nidjt. 

I  can  promise  to  be  upright,  but  not  to  be  without  bias. 

Ingratitude. 

Maxims,  vol.  ill.  p.  174. 

®er  Unbanf  iff  immet  eine  Slrt  <Sd)h>ad)e.  3d)  Ijabe  ntt 
gefefien,  bap  tiidjtige  2Jtenfd)en  tndren  unbanfbar  gemefen. 

Ingratitude  is  always  a  kind  of  weakness.  I  have  never  seen 
that  clever  men  have  been  ungrateful. 

The  Man  of  the  World. 

Maxims,  vol.  iii.  p.  175. 

(Sine  ©ammfung  son  Slnefbcten  unb  SUarimen  iff  fur  ben 
SBcltmann  bcr  grojjte  <Sd)aij,  menu  er  bie  erften  an  fd)icflid)en 
Often  in’d  ©efptad)  einjuftreuen,  bet  lenten  im  treffenben  jjafte 
ficf>  ju  erinnern  meip. 

A  collection  of  anecdotes  and  maxims  is  the  greatest  of 
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treasures  for  the  man  of  the  world,  for  he  knows  how  to  inter¬ 
sperse  conversation  with  the  former  in  fit  places,  and  to  recollect 
the  latter  on  proper  occasions. 

Men  who  never  Err. 

Maxims ,  vol.  lii.p.  175. 

©3  giebt  2J2enfd)en  tie  gar  nid)t  irren,  meii  fte  ftc^  nid)t$ 
SB ernixnft igeS  oorfeijen. 

There  are  men  who  never  err,  because  they  never  propose 
anything  rational. 

Time. 

Maxims,  vol.  ill.  p.  176. 

®ie  3cit  ifi  fetbji  eitt  ©iement. 

Time  itself  is  an  element. 

To  know  Little. 

Maxims ,  vol.  iii.  p.  179. 

©igentlid)  meig  matt  ttur,  menn  man  mcnig  meig ;  mit  bent 
SBiffen  mdd)f’t  ber  Stocifel. 

We  know  accurately  only  when  we  know  little  ;  with  knowledge 
doubt  increases. 

Different  Feelings  of  Men. 

Maxims,  vol.  iii.  p.  179. 

©3  giebt  2J?enfd)en,  bie  il)reg  @Ieid)en  lieben  unb  auffttcfjett, 
unb  mieber  fo!d)e,  bie  il)r  ©egentfjeil  lieben  unb  biefem  nad)gcl)n. 

There  are  men  who  love  and  seek  after  those  like  to  themselves, 
and  again  those  who  love  their  opposite  and  go  after  these. 

A  World  of  Delusion. 

Maxims ,  vol.  m.p.  180. 

2Bie  in  9Jotn  auger  ben  Uidmcrn  nod)  eitt  SSolf  oon  Statuen 
mar,  fo  ifi  auger  biefer  realen  ffielt  nod)  eine  2Mt  beS  Sfiagnd, 
oiel  mddjtiger  beinafje,  in  ber  bie  SKeiflen  leben. 

As  in  Home,  besides  the  Romans,  there  is  a  people  of  statues, 
so  is  there,  besides  this  real  world,  also  a  world  of  fancy,  much 
more  powerful,  in  which  most  men  dwell. 
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The  Greeks. 

Maxims,  vol.  ill.  p.  181. 

Unter  af(en  SSctfevf c^aften  fjaBcn  tie  ©riccljen  ben  Traunt 
beg  SebeitS  am  fdwnften  getraumt. 

The  Greeks  more  than  all  other  people  have  dreamed  the  most 
beautiful  dream  of  life. 

Truth  and  Error. 

Maxims,  vol.  m.  p.  182, 

2)ie  JBafffieit  wiberfpridfjt  unferer  3latnr,  bet  Brrtfwm 
nicfjt,  unb  jwat  aug  einern  fefjr  einfac^cn  Orunbe :  bie  SBafjw 
f)eit  forbert,  baji  wit  ung  fur  bcfcfyrdnft  etfennen  folleit,  ber 
Brrtfium  fagneidjeit  ung,  wit  fepen  auf  ein  cbet  bie  anbere 
5Beife  unbcgranjt. 

Truth  is  opposed  to  our  nature,  error  not,  and  that  too  for  a 
simple  reason  :  truth  requires  that  we  be  confined  within  limits, 
error  flatters  us  that  we  are  not  confined  in  any  way. 

The  Age. 

Maxims,  vol.  hi.  p.  183. 

3u  alien  Beiten  ftnb  eg  nur  bie  Bnbisibuen,  wctc^e  fur  bie 
SBiffcufdjaft  gewirft,  nidjt  bag  Bcitaiter.  ®ag  Beitaitcr  wat’g, 
bag  ben  ©ofrateg  buvefy  Oift  f>inricf)tete ;  bag  Beitalter,  bag 
J^uffcn  serbrannte;  bie  3eitattcr  ftnb  fid)  immer  gleidj  ge; 
bltebett. 

In  all  times  it  is  only  individuals  who  labour  to  advance  know¬ 
ledge,  and  not  the  ages  in  which  they  live.  It  was  the  age  that 
executed  Socrates  by  poison,  the  age  that  burned  Huss  ;  ages  have 
ever  been  the  same. 

To  be  Able  to  follow  Good  Advice. 

Maxims,  vol.  nr.  p.  183. 

©g  ijl  eben  a(g  cb  man  eg  fclbjl  bermodjte,  wenn  man  ftdj 
guten  SlatfjS  evljoten  fattn. 

It  is  the  same  as  if  one  were  able  oneself,  if  one  can  accept 
good  advice. 
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The  Best  Government. 

Maxims,  vol.  in.  p.  189. 

2Bel$e  (Regienrag  bie  fcefle  fet)  ?  Siejcnige,  bie  un»  tef)vt, 
un5  feibjl  ju  regieren. 

What  government  is  the  best?  That  which  teaches  us  to 
govern  "ourselves. 

Ignorance. 

Maxims,  vol.  in.  p.  191. 

Qs  ijl  nicfjtg  fdjrecflidjer,  atg  cine  tljdtige  Untotjfen^eit. 

There  is  nothing  more  frightful  than  a  bustling  ignorance. 

The  Old. 

Maxims,  vol.  in.  p.  191. 

Ser  SIfte  serlicrt  cino  ber  grefjten  SWenfcljentedjte,  ct  ioirb 
nidjt  meljr  von  fcineS  ©ieidjen  beurtljeilt. 

The  old  lose  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  of  man,  they  are  no 
longer  judged  by  their  contemporaries. 

i 

A  Slave. 

Maxims,  vol.  in.  p.  203. 

Dlicmanb  ijl  ntcfyr  ©Have,  als  ber  jidj  fur  frci  fjalt,  eljne  eg 
ju  fetyn. 

No  one  is  a  greater  slave  than  the  man  who  eonsiders  himself 
free  without  being  so. 


Irish  Character. 

Maxims,  vol.  in  p.  203. 

Shfer  fdjneKe  SSedjfet  uon  Graft  unb  ©djcrj,  son  Slntficit 
unb  ©Uidjgiiltigfeit,  oon  2cib  unb  fyrcube  foil  in  bent  irtdn* 
bifdjen  Gljarafter  licgcti. 

This  rapid  change  from  seriousness  to  trifling,  from  sympathy 
to  indifference,  from  joy  to  grief,  must  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
the  Irish  character. 
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No  One  a  Hero  to  his  Valet. 

Maxims,  vol.  III.  p.  204. 

®  gieftt,  fagt  man,  fur  ben  Jtatnmerbiener  fetnen  Jg>etben. 
Sab  fonnnt  after  ftlojj  bather,  ineil  ber  £etb  nur  00m  ^eftben 
anerfannt  mcrben  famt.  Scr  Jfanttnerbiener  loirb  after  ira^rs 
fdjeinUd)  ©einedgteidjen  ju  fdjafcen  toiffen. 

No  one,  it  is  said,  is  a  hero  to  his  own  servant  ;  hut  that  arises 
simply  from  the  circumstance  that  a  hero  can  only  be  known  by 
heroes.  The  servant  would  probably  be  able  to  appreciate  those 
like  to  himself. 

See  (Fr.)  Men,  few,  are  objects  of  admiration  to  their  servants. 


Those  who  are  indebted  to  us. 

Maxims,  vol.  ill.  p.  205. 

33egegnct  unb  jernanb,  ber  unb  Sanf  fdjulbig  iff,  gleid)  faftt 
eb  unb  ein.  2Bie  oft  fonnett  toir  jemanb  ftegegnen,  bent  loir 
Sanf  fc^utbig  ftnb,  oljne  baratt  ju  benfen. 

If  we  meet  with  any  one  who  is  indebted  to  us,  it  immediately 
occurs  to  us — How  often  can  we  meet  with  those  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  without  thinking  of  it ! 

The  Talkative. 

Maxims,  vol.  in.  p.  205. 

ffier  nor  anbern  lange  affeirt  fpridjt,  oI)ne  ben  Sufyorern  ju 
fd)metd)cfn,  crregt  SBibenotflen. 

Whoever  speaks  long  before  others,  without  flattering  his 
audience,  excites  opposition. 


What  shows  the  Character  of  a  Man  best. 

Maxims,  vol.  ni.  p.  206. 

Surd)  nid)tb  ftejeidfnen  bie  2J?enfd)en  ntd)r  il)ren  Gifjarafter 
aid  burd)  bag,  toad  fie  fadjerlid)  ftnben. 

Men  show  their  character  in  nothing  more  clearly  than  by  what 
they  think  laughable. 
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Two  True  Religions. 

Maxims,  vol.  in.  p.  217. 

@3  giebt  mtr  jmei  iral)re  Sfieligtonen,  bie  cine  bie  bag  Jpei; 
Iige,  bag  in  unb  urn  ung  moljnt,  ganj  forming,  bie  anbcre  bie 
eg  in  bet  fdjonflen  ftonn  anerfennt  unb  anbetet.  Sllieg  mag 
bajhnfdjen  liegt  if!  ©cfcenbienjl. 

There  are  only  two  true  religions — the  one  which  acknowledges 
and  adores  the  holy,  which  dwells  in  and  around  us,  quite  with¬ 
out  form  ;  the  other  adores  it  in  its  most  beautiful  forms.  All 
that  lies  between  these  is  the  service  of  God. 

To  Deceive. 

Maxims,  vol.  in.  p.  219. 

2Han  hnrb  nie  betrogen;  man  betrugt  ftd)  felbfi. 

"We  are  never  deceived  ;  we  deceive  ourselves. 

Imagination  without  Taste. 

Maxims,  vol.  in.  p.  220. 

@g  ijl  nidjtg  fuvdjtertidjer  atg  (Sinbilbunggfraft  cl)ne 
©efdjmacf. 

There  is  nothing  more  fearful  than  imagination  without  taste. 

Modern  Poets. 

Maxims,  vol.  ill.  p.  222. 

■Jleuere  $oeten  tl)un  Diet  SBaffer  in  bie  Sinte. 

Modern  poets  mix  much  water  with  their  ink. 

Better  to  be  employed. 

Maxims,  vol.  in.  p.  223. 

@g  iff  beffer  bag  geringjle  Sing  sou  bet  2BeIt  ju  tljun,  alg 
eine  fyalbe  ©tunbe  fur  gering  Ijalten. 

It  is  better  to  be  doing  the  most  insignificant  thing  in  the 
world  than  to  reckon  half  an  hour  insignificant. 
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Fools. 

Maxims,  vol.  m.  p.  223. 

Unter  afient  ©icf'ggeftnbcl  ftttb  bie  SLttren  bte  fdjlimmften : 
fte  vauben  cud)  beibeb,  3cit  unb  ©tiimuung. 

Of  all  thieves  fools  are  the  worst ;  they  rob  you  both  of  time 
and  temper. 

Courage  and  Modesty. 

Maxims,  vol.  hi.  p.  223. 

SMutf)  unb  SScf(f)cibml)cit  finb  bie  imstuetbeutigficn  Xttgeiu 
ben;  bcmt  bte  ftnb  sen  ber  Slrt,  bafi  .£>cud)elei  fte  nid)t  nad)i 
aljmen  faun;  audj  Ijaben  fte  bte  (5igenfd)aft  gemeitt,  fid)  beibe 
buvd)  bicfelbe  gurbe  au^ubruefen. 

Courage  and  modesty  are  the  most  unequivocal  of  virtues,  for 
they  are  of  a  kind  that  hypocrisy  cannot  imitate  ;  they  too  have 
this  quality  in  common,  that  they  are  expressed  by  the  same 
colour. 

Difficulties. 

Maxims,  vol.  in.  p.  226. 

Tie  gu'jjten  ©djmrierigfeiten  liegett  ba,  rco  hur  fte  nidjt 
fuefyen. 

The  greatest  difficulties  lie  where  we  are  not  looking  for  them. 

Love  of  Truth. 

Maxims,  vol.  in.  p.  229. 

Tag  crfle  ttttb  leijte,  h>a6  bent  Sente  gefovbert  hnrb,  t(l 
SBaljrfjcitsltebe. 

The  first  and  last  thing  which  is  required  of  genius  is  the  love 
of  truth. 

The  Man  True  to  Himself. 

Maxims,  vol.  III.  p.  229. 

2Ber  gegen  fid)  fcibft  unb  attbere  toafjT  iff  unb  Bfcibt,  bcfijjt 
bie  fcf)onfbe  (SigenfdKift  ber  gtejjten  Talente. 

He  who  is  and  remains  true  to  himself  and  others  possesses  the 
finest  quality  of  the  greatest  talents. 
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Predestination. 

Maxims ,  vol.  III.  p.  232. 

Stage. 

2Pa6  iff  $rdbefiinattcn? 

Slitttoort. 

©ott  iji  mdd)tiger  unb  toeifer  ats  frit,  barunt  macfjt  er  ces 
mit  un£  nadj  feinem  ©efatten. 

Ques.  “What  is  predestination?  Ans.  God  is  more  powerful 
and  wiser  than  we  are,  therefore  he  does  with  us  according  to 
his  will. 


The  Maturity  of  a  Nation. 

Maxims,  vol.  hi.  p.  236. 

Db  eine  Station  reif  merben  tonne,  ifi  eine  munberlidje  Stage. 
3d)  beanttocrte  fte  mit  3a,  ioenn  afte  Scanner  alg  breifjigjdljrig 
geboren  toerben  fbnnten.  Sa  aber  bie  Sugenb  sorlaut,  bag 
Sitter  aber  fteintaut  ehng  fet)n  toirb,  fo  ift  ber  eigentfid)  reife 
SKann  immer  gtoifdjen  bciben  geftemmt  unb  toirb  fid)  auf  eine 
tomtberlidje  SBeife  bet)  et  fen  nub  burdifetfen  mtiffen. 

Whether  a  nation  can  become  ripe  is  a  strange  question.  I 
answer  with  “  Yes,”  if  all  men  could  be  born  thirty  years  of  age. 
But  as  youth  is  too  loud  and  age  is  ever  too  low  in  voice,  thus  the 
really  mature  man  is  always  hemmed  in  between  both,  and  must 
in  a  strange  way  resort  to  expedients,  and  help  himself  on  his  way. 


The  Public  like  a  Woman. 

Maxims,  vol.  hi.  p.  241. 

®ag  tpubtifum  Joitt  trie  Srauengimmet  befjanbett  fetyn:  man 
fed  itfnen  bureaus  nidjts  fagen  ate  toaS  fte  fjoren  molten. 

The  public  wishes  itself  to  be  managed  like  a  woman  :  one  must 
say  nothing  to  it  except  what  it  likes  to  hear. 


We  must  be  either  an  Anvil  or  a  Hammer. 
Grosscophta,  2. 

®u  mufjt  (tferrfdfen  unb  getointten, 

Dber  bienen  unb  serfieren, 
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Seibcn  obcr  triumbbiren,) 

Slmbof  obcr  jammer  [ein. 

Tliou  must  command  and  win,  or  serve  and  lose,  suffer  or 
triumph,  be  an  anvil  or  a  hammer. 

The  Ignorant. 

Maxims,  vol.  in.  p.  277. 

Umoiffenbe  ioerfen  ftragen  auf,  tocldje  son  SBiffenben  »or 
taufenb  Safyren  fcfyon  beantloortet  finb. 

The  ignorant  start  questions  which  have  been  already  answered 
thousands  of  years  ago  by  the  wise. 

The  Night  comes  when  no  Man  can  work. 
Essex,  p.  37. 

9todf  iff  eg  Tag,  ba  ruljre  ftcf)  ber  •Mann, 

$ie  SRadjt  tritt  ein,  loo  Uliemanb  loirfen  fann. 

Still  it  is  day,  when  man  can  exert  himself ;  the  night  cometh, 
when  no  man  can  work. 

The  Godlike  in  Man. 

Essex ,  p.  75. 

2Bar’  nidjt  bag  Singe  fonnenfyaft, 

©ie  @onn’  fount’  eg  nie  erblicfen; 

Sag’  nidjt  in  ung  beg  (Sottcg  eigne  Hraft, 

2Bie  fbnnt’  ung  ©bttlicffeg  enfjucfen? 

Were  not  the  eye  made  to  receive  the  rays  of  the  sun  it  could 
not  behold  the  sun  ;  if  the  peculiar  power  of  God  lay  not  in  us, 
how  could  the  Godlike  charm  us? 

How  to  gain  Woman. 

Slntmorten  bet  eirtem  gefettfc^aftfic^crt  tJragefpiel. 
ben  SBeibcrit  gart  entgegen, 

©u  getoinnfl  fie  auf  mein  2Bort, 

Unb  loer  rafdf  iff  unb  oenoegen, 

Jlontmt  »iefleid)t  nod)  bejfer  fort. 

©ocb,  went  loenig  bran  gelegen 
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@d)einet,  oB  er  reijt  unb  riil)rf( 

Ser  Beleibigt,  ber  serfuljft. 

If  thou  approachest  women  with  tenderness  thou  winnest  them 
with  a  word ;  and  he  who  is  bold  and  saucy  comes  off  still  better  ; 
but  the  man  who  seems  to  care  little  whether  he  charms  and 
attracts  is  he  who  offends  and  who  seduces. 

The  Good  lies  near  us. 

©rinncrung. 

2Biflft  bu  imrner  inciter  fdjtocifen? 

(Biel),  bab  ©ute  liegt  fo  nal). 

Sente  nur  bab  ©liicf  ergreifen, 

Senn  bab  ©fucf  ifi  intmer  ba. 

"Wiliest  thou  ever  roam  abroad?  See,  what  is  good  lies  by  thy 
side.  Only  learn  to  catch  happiness,  for  happiness  is  ever  by  you. 


Appearance. 

Su  Biff  am  Gmbe —  tnab  Su  Bift, 

<Beij’  Sir  iperrMen  auf  sort  SKiUiortcn  Sctfen, 

@cp’  Seinen  gujj  auf  ellenficfye  ©ccfen, 

Su  BteiBjl  bod)  immer  —  toab  Su  Bifl. 

Thou  art  after  all  what  thou  art.  Deck  thyself  in  a  wig  with 
a  thousand  locks ;  ensconce  thy  legs  in  buskins  an  ell  high ;  thou 
still  remainest  just  what  thou  art. 


ANASTASIUS  GRUN. 

Born  a.d.  1806. 

Anton  Alexander,  Count  of  Auersperg,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Anastasius  Griin,  was  born  in  1806  at  Laybach,  in  Austria; 
lives  partly  at  Vienna  and  partly  on  his  hereditary  estates  in 
Carinthia. 


The  Tears  op  Man. 
2Kanne§tBrdne. 

5Mdbd)en,  faf)(t  bu  jungjt  mid)  rneinen? 
(Biel),  beb  SBeiBeb  Tprane  bunft 
5Diir  ber  flare  Sljau  beb  ipimmclb, 

Ser  in  Slumenfeldjen  Blinft. 
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ANDREAS  GRYPHIUS. 


DB  bte  triiBe  9iadjt  iljn  ireinet, 

D6  ber  SOIcrgcn  ladjelnb  Bringt, 

©tetb  bocE)  Ia6t  ber  Xfyau  bte  231ume, 
llnb  if)r  Jjjaupt  IjeBt  fie  Bcrjungt. 

®od)  cb  gtcic£)t  beb  SJJanneb  Xfrane 
(Sblern  fjarj  aub  Dflenb  glur, 

Tief  tn’b  fberj  bob  Skumb  »erfcf;ioffen, 

Quifitb  freimillig  felten  ttur. 

©cfjneiben  ntujft  bu  in  bie  €iinbe 
23tb  sum  Hern  beb  SJiarfb  Ijincin, 
llnb  bab  eble  91afb  enttraufelt 
2)ann  fo  golben,  fjcll  unb  rein. 

Maiden,  didst  thou  see  me  weeping?  Ah,  the  tears  of  woman 
seem  to  me  the  pure  dew  of  heaven,  which  glitters  on  the  flowers. 
Whether  shed  in  the  darkness  of  night,  or  in  the  smiling  morning, 
the  dew  always  revives  the  flower,  and  refreshed,  it  raises  its 
head.  But  the  tears  of  man  resemble  the  precious  gum  of  Araby, 
concealed  in  the  heart  of  the  tree,  seldom  flowing  freely.  Thou 
must  make  an  incision  in  the  bark  to  the  very  pith  and  marrow, 
and  the  pure  juice  flows  so  clear,  so  pure  and  golden. 


ANDREAS  GRYPHIUS. 

Bom  a.d.  1626.  Died  a.d.  1664. 

Andreas  Gryphius  was  bom  in  1626  at  Glogau  in  Silesia,  where 
his  father  was  an  archdeacon.  His  life  was  devoted  to  literature. 
He  died  in  his  native  city  in  1664. 

The  Grave. 

®er  Sobte  an  ben  Sebenben. 

£ier  ift  ber  ©raujflein  alter  2J?ad)t, 

$er  3ielbunft  atleb  ©treBenb; 

Jiunfl,  ©djonljett,  fjerrlidjfeit  unb  tpradjt, 

@te  tro|ten  flier  oergeBcnb. 

®ab  Surf),  ber  Ipflug,  bab  ©cfnuert,  ber  ©taB, 

@ud)t  unter  Gincm  ©tauB’  cin  @ra&. 

Ser  SeiB,  bab  foaub,  tnorin  ber  @eijl 
©cljcrBergt  fo  oiel  Saljre, 
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Set  iiber  Sanb  unb  2Heet  gereift, 

Siegt  auf  bet  Sobtenbafyre. 

2Bag  arm  unb  reicf),  wag  gut  unb  arg, 

2Bad  ftein  unb  grojj,  ntup  in  ben  ©arg. 

Here  is  tlie  landmark  of  all  power,  the  limit  of  all  exertion ; 
art,  beauty,  splendour,  pomp — all  resist  in  vain.  Books,  the 
plough,  the  sword,  the  staff  of  office,  seek  a  grave  under  the  same 
dust. 

The  body,  the  house  in  which  the  spirit  dwelt  so  many  years, 
which  travelled  over  land  and  sea,  lies  on  the  bier.  Rich  and  poor, 
good  and  bad,  little  and  great,  must  enter  into  the  coffin. 

HAGEDORN. 

Born  a.d.  1708.  Died  a.d.  1754. 

Frederick  von  Hagedorn  was  born  April  23,  1708,  at  Hamburg, 
where  he  died  1754. 

Abundance. 

©as  •Supncfyen  unb  ber  ©iamant. 

Ungtucffel’ger  Ueberflufg, 

2Bo  bet  nbttjige  ©enufg 
Unfetn  ©djaijen  fcfjten  tttufS. 

Unhappy  abundance,  where  real  enjoyment  attends  not  all  the 
treasures  which  we  hoard. 

Mat  Morning. 

®er  ffitai. 

©er  iliadjtigatt  teigenbe  Sieber 
(Srtbnen  unb  locfen  fdjon  wiebet 
©ie  frbfjlidjfien  ©tunben  in’d  Satjr. 
iJlun  finget  bie  ffeigenbe  2erd)e; 

9iun  flappettt  bie  reifenbert  @tbrd)e ; 

9lun  fd)wat$et  ber  gaufetnbe  ©taut. 

SBie  muntet  ftnb  Shafer  unb  ^eerbe! 

2Bie  tiebtidj  bebtumt  ftcf)  bie  @rbe! 

2Bie  tebpaft  ift  Jefco  bie  SSSelt ! 

©ie  Sauben  setboppetn  bie  .Ruffe; 

©er  Gsnt’ridj  befudjet  bie  ^tuffe ; 

©et  tujlige  ©petting  [ein  getb. 
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The  delightful  strains  of  the  nightingale  resound  and  herald 
again  the  merriest  hours  of  the  year.  Now  sings  the  lark  as  it 
soars  ;  now  the  wandering  stork  flaps  its  wings  ;  now  the  chatter¬ 
ing  starlings  appear. 

How  cheerful  are  shepherds  and  sheep !  how  lovely  the  earth 
blooms !  how  lively  the  world  is  now !  the  doves  now  double  their 
kisses  ;  the  drakes  visit  the  rivers ;  the  sprightly  sparrow  the  field. 


The  Pleasures  of  a  Country  Life. 

©as  ganbleben. 

3n  jafjvtid)  natett  ©djaijeit, 

3etgt  fid)  bed  Sanbmanng  ©lucf, 

Unb  greilfeit  unb  ©rgoijen 
©rfieitent  fcinen  SBlicf. 

Skrleuinbung,  ©tots  unb  ©orgen, 

2Bag  ©tdbte  fetamfd)  madft, 

Sag  fc^iridr^t  nidjt  fcinen  SDiorgen, 

Sag  bnieft  nid)t  feme  iltadft. 

The  happiness  of  the  dweller  in  the  country  is  shown  in  new 
treasures  year  by  year,  and  freedom  and  delight  make  his  coun¬ 
tenance  serene.  Slander,  pride,  and  cares,  which  enslave  those 
who  lead  a  town  life,  darken  not  his  mornings,  oppress  not  his 
nights. 

YON  HALLER. 

The  Inner  Spirit  of  Nature. 

The  Falsehood,  of  Human  Virtue. 

Sit’g  Smt’te  bet  Slatur  bringt  fein  erfdfaffner  ©ciji, 

3u  gliicfUcf},  fnem  fie  nodf  bie  auff’re  ©dfate  rceiji. 

Into  the  interior  of  nature  no  created  spirit  penetrates,  too 
happy  if  he  knows  the  outer  shell. 

HALM. 

Two  Souls,  but  one  Heart. 

Der  Solm  der  Wildniss. 

3mei  ©eeten  unb  ein  ©ebanfe. 

Two  souls,  and  one  heart. 

In  one  of  the  rondeaux  of  Villon  we  find — 

“  Deux  estions  et  n’avions  qu’un  coeur.” 
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HEINE. 

Born  a.d.  1799.  Died  a.d.  1856. 

Heinrich  Heine  was  born  1799  at  Diisseldorf.  He  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  at  Paris,  where  he  was  confined  to  his  room 
by  a  disease  of  the  spine  from  May  1848.  He  died  there  in  1856. 

My  Heart. 

2?u  fcfjoneS  giftfjermdbd)  cn. 

277eirt  gteid)t  gattj  bem  TOccrc, 

£at  ©turn  unb  @66’  unb  glut, 
llitb  mantle  fdtyone  Iperle 
Sn  feiner  Tiefe  ruljt. 

My  heart  resembles  the  ocean  !  has  storm,  and  ebb  and  flow ; 
And  many  a  beautiful  pearl  lies  hid  in  its  depths  below. 


An  Old  Story. 

Lyriskes  Intermezzo,  39. 

@6  i|l  eine  alte  Oefd^id^te, 

Sod)  bleibt  fte  itnmer  neu. 

It  is  an  old  story,  yet  remains  ever  new. 

No  Talent. 

Atta  Troll,  c.  24. 
dtein  Talent,  bod)  ein  Gljarafter. 

No  talent,  but  yet  a  character. 


HERDER. 

Born  a.d.  1744.  Died  a.d.  1803. 

Johann  Gottfried  von  Herder  was  the  son  of  a  schoolmaster  in 
Mohrungen,  East  Prussia,  and  during  his  early  years  was  subject 
to  many  difficulties.  The  Bible  and  hymn-books  taught  him  to 
read.  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  was  employed  as  amanuensis  by 
the  clergyman  of  the  city,  and  continued  for  several  years  in  this 
situation.  In  his  eighteenth  year  (1762)  he  became  known  to  the 
surgeon  of  a  Russian  regiment,  named  Schwarzerloh,  who  was  se 
much  impressed  with  his  abilities,  that  he  offered  to  place  him  at 
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a  university,  anil  train  him  to  the  medical  profession.  He  entered 
the  University  of  Konigsberg,  but  soon  relinquished  the  pursuit 
of  medicine  for  the  more  congenial  study  of  theology.  Thus  left 
to  his  own  resources,  he  contrived  to  maintain  himself  during  his 
university  course.  He  became  schoolmaster  at  Riga,  and  was  at 
the  same  time  licensed  to  preach.  He  was  ordained  in  1767,  being 
as  acceptable  in  the  pulpit  as  in  the  class-room.  He  left  Riga  in 
1769,  and  after  spending  some  time  in  travelling,  chiefly  in  France, 
and  then  as  tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Holstein,  he  accepted  the  office 
of  Court  Chaplain  in  Biikeburg,  and  member  of  the  highest 
Kcclesiastical  Court.  After  various  changes,  he  obtained  through 
Goethe,  in  1776,  a  situation  in  Weimar,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  dying  in  1803. 


The  Thinking  Power  within  us. 

Philosophy  of  History,  p.  30. 

®ie  jtraft,  bie  in  mit  bcnft  unb  hnrft,  iji  ifjret  9fafut  nad) 
tine  fo  etoige  J?raft,  afb  jeite,  bie  ©onneit  unb  Sterne  gufam* 
menf)dlt;  tfjt  SBetfjeug  fann  ftdj  abarbeiten,  bie  ©pljdre  ifjrer 
SBirfung  fann  fid)  dnbern,  trie  ©rben  fief)  abreiben  unb  ©feme 
if)ren  fpfaij  dnbern;  bie  @efc|e  aber,  burdj  bie  fie  ba  iff  unb 
in  anbern  ©rfdjeinungen  tnieber  fommt,  dnbern  fief)  nie.  3f)tc 
fftatur  iff  eioig,  tnie  ber  SBerftanb  ©cited,  unb  bie  ©tiitjcn 
rneined  ©afeijnd  (nidjt  nteiner  forpertid)en  ©rfdjeinung)  ftnb  fo 
fefi,  afd  bie  fpfeifer  bed  SSBeftaffd. 

The  power  which  thinks  and  works  within  us  is,  according  to  its 
nature,  a  power  as  never-dying  as  that  which  holds  together  suns 
and  stars  ;  its  organs  may  work  themselves  out,  the  sphere  of  its 
operations  may  change,  as  globes  wear  away  and  stars  change  their 
positions,  but  the  laws,  by  which  it  is  there  and  returns  to  other 
phases,  change  not.  Its  nature  is  eternal  as  the  divine  mind, 
and  the  supports  of  my  being  (not  of  my  corporeal  form)  are  as 
firm  as  the  pillars  of  the  universe. 


What  I  am. 

Philosophy  of  History,  p.  31. 

9£o  unb  toer  icf)  fet)n  toetbe,  tnetbe  id)  fetyn,  bet  id)  jefst  bin, 
eine  .Staff  im  <St)ftem  after  Jtrdfte,  ein  Sefcn  in  bet  unabfefp 
lidjen  Jpatmonie  einet  SBelt  ©otteb. 

Where  and  who  I  shall  be,  I  shall  be,  that  I  am  now,  a  power 
in  the  system  of  all  powers,  a  being  in  the  interminable  harmony 
of  a  world  of  God. 
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We  love  our  own. 

Philosophy  of  History,  p.  31. 

3eber  lic&t  feitt  Sanb,  feme  ©itten,  [cine  ©pradje,  feitt  23ci6, 
feine  Hinber,  nic^t  toeil  fie  bie  bejfen  auf  bcr  SQett,  fonberit 
reeif  fie  bie  bcrcaljrten  ©einigen  [mb,  unb  er  in  itjnen  fid)  unb 
feme  !Uiuf;e  felbji  liebt.  ©0  gctr>bf)net  fief)  Sober  aud)  an  bie 
fdjfcdjtefte  ©peife,  an  bie  Ijartefie  §ebengart,  an  bie  rcfjejle 
©itte  beg  raufyefien  Jilinia  unb  finbet  gule^t  in  if)tn  S3ef)aglicf)s 
feit  unb  fRufye. 

Every  one  loves  Iris  own  country,  customs,  language,  wife,  chil¬ 
dren,  not  because  they  are  the  best  in  the  world,  but  because  they 
are  his  established  property,  and  he  loves  in  them  himself  and  the 
labour  he  has  bestowed  on  them.  Thus  every  one  accustoms  him¬ 
self  to  the  worst  food,  to  the  coarsest  mode  of  living,  to  the  rudest 
customs  of  the  roughest  climate,  and  finds  at  last  comfort  and 
peace  in  it. 

Health. 

Philosophy  of  History ,  p.  99. 

Sajfet  unb  affo  bie  SSorfetjung  pteifen,  bajs,  ba  ©efnnbfjeit 
ber  @runb  after  unfrer  pljpftfdfen  ©ludfefigfeit  iff,  fie  biefs 
g-unbament  fo  h?eit  unb  breit  auf  bcr  ©rbe  legte. 

Let  us  therefore  praise  Providence  that,  since  health  is  the 
foundation  of  all  our  physical  happiness,  it  has  laid  this  foundation 
so  far  and  wide  on  the  earth. 

See  (Lat.)  Health,  good,  is  life.  (Fr. )  Without,  life  is  not  life. 

Evert  Living  Thing  rejoices  in  Life. 

Philosophy  of  History,  p.  101. 

3ebeg  Scbenbige  freuet  fid)  feineg  Sebeng ;  eg  fragt  unb 
grubeft  nidjt,  lucju  eg  ba  fep?  fein  Safepn  iji  ifpn  Binecf  unb 
fein  Blrccf  bag  Safepn.  Hein  RBilber  utorbet  fid)  felbji,  fo 
toenig  ein  Xfyier  fid)  felbji  morbet;  er  pffangt  fein  @efd)tecfyt 
fort,  of;ne  ju  toijfen,  lrogu  er’g  fortpfiange  unb  untergiefit  fief) 
aud)  unter  bem  ©rucf  beg  l)artejien  dtlinta  after  SKuf>’  unb 
Slrbeit,  nur  bamit  er  lebe.  Siejj  einfad)e,  tiefe,  uuerfetjticbe 
@efuf)t  beg  Safepng  affo  ijl  ©ludfefigfeit,  ein  ffeiner  Sropfe 
aug  jenern  unenbtid)en  2Reer  beg  Stftfefigen,  ber  in  Slflent  ifl 
unb  jtef)  in  Slftem  freuet  unb  fuffet. 
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Everything  living  rejoices  in  its  life;  it  asks  not  nor  racks  its 
brain  to  find  out  how  it  is  there  ;  simple  existence  is  its  end,  and 
its  end  is  existence.  No  savage  murders  himself,  as  little  does  an 
animal ;  it  propagates  its  species  without  knowing  why  it  does  so, 
and  takes  upon  itself,  under  the  pressure  of  the  hardest  climate, 
every  trouble  and  labour  only  for  mere  existence.  This  simple, 
deep,  inexpressible  feeling  of  existence  is  happiness,  a  small  drop 
out  of  that  endless  sea  of  the  All-holy,  which  is  in  all,  and  rejoices 
and  feels  itself  in  all. 


Revolutions. 

Philosophy  of  History,  p.  108. 

®ag  SKafdjinentoevf  ber  Otesolutionen  irrt  mid)  alfo  nicf)t 
mcfjr:  eg  ill  uitferm  ©efdjtedjt  fo  nctljig,  toie  bent  ©trout  feirte 
SBogen,  bamit  er  nicf)t  eirt  fteljenber  ©umpf  toerbe.  Smwer 
serjungt  in  feinen  ©ejfaltcn,  61ul)t  ber  ©entug  ber  fpuntanitat 
auf. 

The  working  of  revolutions,  therefore,  misleads  me  no  more ;  it 
is  as  necessary  to  our  race  as  its  waves  to  the  stream,  that  it  may 
not  he  a  stagnant  marsh.  Ever  renewed  in  its  forms,  the  genius 
of  humanity  blossoms. 


The  Culture  of  the  Lower  Orders 

Philosophy  of  History,  Port  II .  p.  20. 

Sie  Sulfur  beg  SBolfg  fe^ten  fie  in  gitte  ©itten  ititb  mifjtidje 
Jlunjte. 

The  culture  of  the  lower  orders  they  placed  in  good  habits  and 
useful  arts. 


Mother  Nature. 

Philosophy  of  History,  Part  it.  p.  27. 

©rofie  Gutter  9tatur,  an  lreldie  JReinigfeitcn  fjajl  bu  bag 
©d)icffal  uttfreg  ©efdjlectug  gefniipft !  SKit  ber  ocrdubertcn 
Iform  eineg  menfctjlidjcn  .fopfg  unb  ©efjirng,  wit  eitter  fleinen 
aSerdnberung  im  ffiau  ber  Drganifation  unb  ber  Screen,  bie 
bag  .Stima,  bie  ©tammcgart  unb  bie  ©ewofjntjeit  beiuirft, 
anbcrt  fidf  atuf)  bag  ©c^icffaf  ber  2Selt,  bie  ganje  ©untwe 
beffen,  wag  a((entf)atben  auf  ©rbcn  bie  StRenf c^fjeit  tfjtie  unb 
bie  2)ienfd)l)eii  leite. 
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Great  Mother  Nature,  to  what  trifles  hast  thou  knit  the  fate  of 
our  race  !  With  the  altered  form  of  a  human  head  and  hrain, 
with  a  little  change  in  the  structure  of  the  organisation  and 
nerves,  which  the  climate,  the  breed,  and  habits  produce,  the  fate 
of  the  world  also  changes,  the  sum  total  of  that  which  everywhere 
on  earth  man  does,  and  humanity  suffers. 


Every  Evil  wears  itself  out. 

Philosophy  of  History,  Part  11.  p.  30. 

(Sd  if!  eitt  parted  abet  gttted  @efet$  beg  ©dfidfald,  bajj,  toie 
ailed  Hebei,  fo  aud)  jcbe  Uebennadjt  fldf  fclbft  oetjefjre. 

It  is  a  hard  hut  good  law  of  fate,  that,  as  every  evil,  so  every 
excessive  power  wears  itself  out. 


Body  and  Spirit  of  Man. 

Philosophy  of  History,  Part  11.  p.  92. 

Set  Seib  bet  UJIenfdjen  iff  eine  gerbred)tid)e,  itnrner  erneuete 
•fbulle,  bie  enblid)  fic^  nicfjt  mefyv  erneuen  fann ;  ifyr  @eiji  abet 
mirft  auf  Gtben  nut  in  unb  mit  bent  Seibe.  3Bir  buitfen  und 
fclbftftdnbig,  unb  Ijangen  sen  aflern  in  bet  Olatur  ab;  in  eine 
Jtette  teanbelbater  Singe  sevjlcc^ten,  ntuffen  and)  mit  ben 
©efe£eu  iljved  .Sreidlaufd  fetgen,  bie  feine  attbre  finb,  aid 
(Sntftefjen,  <Styn  unb  aSerfdfminben.  (Sin  lefet  gaben  fnupft 
bad  ®efd)led)t  bet  2J2cnfd)fit,  bet  jeben  Slugeublid  veijjt,  unt 
ecu  neuent  gefnupft  ju  merben.  Set  fluggemovbene  @teid 
geljt  uittct  bie  (Srbe,  bamit  fein  Uladffolget  ebenfafld  te'e  ein 
Jtinb  beginne,  bie  SOBerfe  feined  SSorgangetd  siclleidjt  aid  ein 
Sljot  jerjlere,  unb  bent  Dladffelger  biefelbe  nidftige  SDitilje 
ubertaffe,  mit  bet  and)  (St  feitt  Scben  serjeljrt.  <So  fetten  fid) 
Sage :  fo  fetten  ©cfdjlcdjtev  unb  9feidje  fid>  ancinanber.  ®ie 
©ettne  gef)t  unter,  bamit  SRadjt  tcerbe  unb  2Jienfcf)en  fid)  ubet 
cine  neue  SJlorgenrbtlje  freuen  mogen. 

The  body  of  man  is  a  fragile,  ever-renewed  cover,  which  at  last 
can  no  loDger  he  renewed.  But  his  spirit  works  on  earth  only  in 
and  with  the  body.  We  think  ourselves  self-existing,  and  yet  are 
dependent  on  everything  in  nature ;  entwined  in  a  chain  of  won¬ 
derful  things,  we  must  follow  the  laws  of  their  succession,  which 
are  no  other  than  beginning,  existing,  and  ending.  A  loose  thread 
binds  the  race  of  men,  which  breaks  every  moment,  to  he  again 
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renewed.  The  old  man  with  his  wisdom  disappears  in  the  grave, 
that  his  successor  may  begin  as  a  child,  may  destroy  perhaps  like 
a  fool  the  works  of  his  predecessor,  and  leave  to  one  who  comes 
after  him  the  same  useless  labour,  with  which  he  too  consumes 
his  life.  Thus  days  are  bound  to  each  other  ;  thus  races  and 
kingdoms  are  bound  to  each  other.  The  sun  sets,  that  night  may 
come,  and  men  may  again  rejoice  over  a  new  dawn. 


Nations. 

Philosophy  of  History,  Part  II.  p.  93. 

Sic  Sktioncu  btiiljen  aitf  unt>  ab;  in  cine  abgebtulicte 
Station  fommt  feine  junge,  gefdfmeige  cine  fd)6nere  Siutfjc 
lwcbcr. 

Nations  blossom  and  fade ;  in  a  nation  that  has  ceased  to 
blossom,  no  young,  much  less  a  more  beautiful  budding  again 
takes  place. 


We  write  as  on  the  Waves  op  the  Sea. 

Philosophy  of  History,  Part  II.  p.  95. 

@0  bauen  mir  auf’b  ©ib,  (0  fdfrcibcn  frit  in  bic  2Mle  bcb 
2J?eer’b;  bic  SBclic  berraufdft,  bab  ©3  gerfcfnnitgt  unb  f;in  ijl 
unfcr  toie  unfre  ©ebanleit. 

Thus  we  build  on  the  ice,  thus  we  write  on  the  waves  of  the 
sea ;  the  waves  roaring  pass  away,  the  ice  melts,  and  away  goes 
our  palace,  like  our  thoughts. 


There  can  be  no  Second  Homer. 

Philosophy  of  History,  Part  11.  p.  96. 

5llb  Renter  gefuttgen  fyatte,  mar  in  feiner  ©attung  fein 
jmciier  Renter  benfbar ;  jencr  Ijattc  bie  231iitf)e  bcS  epifd^en 
jtranjeb  gepflucft  unb  mer  auf  if;n  feigte,  mufjtc  ftd)  ntit  ein= 
gelneti  Slattern  begmigen.  ®ic  gvicc^if^en  Xraucrfpielbidfter 
Wdfjlten  fic£)  alfo  cine  anbere  Saufbalpt:  fie  afjett,  trie  Slcfdjtylub 
fagt,  nom  Tifdf  ^omerb,  bereiteten  aber  fur  it;r  Scitaltcr  ciu 
anbereb  ©aftmal)!. 

When  Homer  had  sung,  we  could  expect  no  second  Homer  in 
his  peculiar  species  of  poetry ;  he  had  plucked  the  bloom  of  the 
epic  crown,  and  whoever  followed  must  be  satisfied  with  the 
leaves  only.  The  Greek  tragic  writers,  therefore,  chose  another 
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career  ;  they  ate,  as  iEschylus  says,  from  the  table  of  Homer,  but 
prepared  for  the  age  in  which  they  lived  another  kind  of  banquet. 

Be  Patient. 

®£t  toieb  ergcfunbetie  @cljn. 

2Bag  bie  ©dfitfung  fdjicft,  ettrage ! 

2Ser  aitsfjarret,  ioirb  gcfront. 

What  destiny  sends,  bear !  Whoever  perseveres  will  be  crowned. 

Thy  Honour  is  Lost. 

„6ib,"  ®efang  28. 

Sfiucfiodrta,  rucfhjartd,  Son  9iobrigo ! 

Seine  (St)re  ift  scrioreit ! 
fRucfttdttS,  rucfwartS,  ftcijer  Sib! 

Back,  back,  Don  Rodrigo !  Thy  honour  is  lost !  Back,  back, 
proud  Cid ! 

The  Soul  op  Man. 

£>cr  gerettcte  Sungling. 

Sine  fdjone  2Kenf<f)enfeeIe  fit fin 
3ft  ©eioinn;  ein  fdjdtterer  ©etoinn  ifi 
©ie  erljatten ;  unb  ber  fdjdnft’  unb  fdfrcerfle 
©ie,  bie  fdjon  oerloren  tnar,  ju  retten. 

To  find  a  noble  human  soul  is  gain ;  it  is  nobler  to  keep  it ;  and 
the  noblest  and  most  difficult  is  to  save  that  which  is  already  lost. 


What  closes  the  Heart  of  Man. 

®er  2B ettflreit. 

©eloalt  unb  dodvte  ntadft  uerbroffen 
Unb  lajjt  ber  3Jtenfdjeu  §erj  serfdjlcffen. 

2Bo  ntan  oft  lange  toiberfianb, 

(Sin  gutcS  SBort  leidjt  (Singang  fanb. 

Violence  and  harshness  make  men  disgusted  and  close  up  their 
heart.  Where  there  is  long  opposition,  a  kind  word  easily  finds 
entrance. 
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Fate. 

®te  ©cbluejlern  be8  <S> i dE fa X 3. 

Sftenne  nicfjt  bag  ©djicffal  graufam, 

Qtemte  fcincn  Scfylufj  nidjt  S^eib : 

(Beat  @efe£  ift  eio’ge  SEaXjvfjeit, 

(Seine  Oiite  ©otterUarljeit, 

(Seine  SKadjt  9lfotf)t»enbigfeit. 

Call  not  fate  fearful,  call  not  its  determination  envy ;  its  law 
is  eternal  truth,  its  goodness  God’s  purity,  its  might  is  necessity. 

The  Butterfly. 

$ii8  Sieb  »cnt  ©ctjmetteritng. 

Siebeg,  feidjteS,  luft’ges  Sing, 

<Sd^ntetierling, 

S)ag  ba  fiber  ©lumen  fdjtoebet, 

9tur  non  Tfjau  unb  ©liiten  lebet, 

©lute  felbft,  ein  jliegenb  ©latt, 

SaS  mil  toeldljem  Otofenfinger 
SBer  bepurburt  Ijat ? 

SBar’b  ein  <St)lbf)e,  ber  bein  Jlleib 
(So  beftreut, 

Sid)  aug  fDiorgenbuft  getoebet, 

Slur  auf  Sage  bid)  belebet  ? 

(Seeldjcn,  unb  bein  Heines  §erj 
©od)t  ba  unter  ntetnem  Singer, 

Sublet  Xobebfdjmcrg. 

gileud)  bal)in,  o  @eeld)en,  fei 
fftofy  unb  frei, 

5D2ir  ein  SBilb,  toad  id)  fein  toerbe, 

2Bcnn  bie  Htaupe  biefer  @rbe 
Slud)  loie  bu  ein  Bebljtyt  ift 
Unb  in  2)uft  unb  Xljau  unb  Jfjonig 
3ebe  ©lute  fuft ! 

Lovely,  light,  airy  thing,  thou  butterfly,  which  hovers'  over 
flowers,  only  lives  on  dew  and  blossoms,  a  blossom  thyself,  a  flying 
leaf,  who  has  purpled  thee  with  a  rose’s  finger?  Was  it  a  Sylph 
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who  besprinkled  thy  dress  so,  moulded  thee  of  morning  odours, 
and  animated  thee  only  for  a  day?  Little  soul,  and  thy  little 
heart  beats  under  my  finger,  and  feels  the  pain  of  death. 

Fly  hence,  O  little  soul !  be  joyful  and  free,  an  image  to  me 
what  I  shall  be,  when  (man)  the  chrysalis  of  earth  becomes,  like 
thee,  a  Zephyr,  and  kisses  every  blossom  in  odour,  dew,  and  honey. 


The  Sea  of  Forgetfulness. 

3)rt  SUa^ru^m. 

2Bir  fdjtoimmen  in  bent  ©front  bet  3eit 
21uf  2Be([e  2Be((e  fort; 

©ag  SWecr  ber  2lf(»ergeffcnl)eit 
3ft  unfer  tc|ter  0rt. 

TVe  sail  on  the  stream  of  time  from  wave  to  wave ;  the  sea  of 
forgetfulness  is  our  last  place. 


The  Wise  always  the  Same. 

3age  nid;t. 

Untcr  toedjfetnben  ©efkiten 
©tefjt  erfdjaffenb  bie  fftatur; 

@o  gefdjdftig  fleljt  ber  ffieife 
3n  ber  Slenberungen  Jt'reife, 

©turret  nidjt,  enttneidfet  itur. 

Nature  appears  ever  young  under  many  changing  features ;  so 
amid  the  vicissitudes  of  life  the  wise  man  stays  unmoved,  is  never 
thrown  down,  never  yields. 


Friendship. 

SeitffptudL 

28ie  ber  ©djatten  ftuf)  am  SWcrgen, 

3(t  bie  greunbfdjaft  mit  ben  83dfen ; 

©tunb’  auf  ©tunbe  nimmt  fie  ab. 

Slber  ^reunbfd^aft  mit  ben  ©uten 
SBddjfet,  trie  ber  Slbenb flatten, 

33ig  beg  SebenS  ©onne  finft 

As  the  shadow  in  early  morning  is  friendship  with  the  wicked ; 
it  dwindles  hour  by  hour.  But  friendship  with  the  good  increases, 
like  the  evening  shadows,  till  the  sun  of  life  sets. 
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A  Real  Friend. 

Smntfcfd)  aft. 

Set  $ramb,  ber  mir  ben  ©Siegel  geiget. 

Sen  fleinfien  $(edfen  nid^t  nerfdjtueiget, 

2Rid)  freunblid)  toarnt,  mid)  b^tid)  fd}i(t, 
fflBemt  id)  nid)t  nteine  ipflid)t  erfufit, 

Set  ift  nteiit  greunb, 

So  tnenig  er’S  aud)  fd)cint. 

Sod)  menu  mtcb  cinet  fd)meid)elnb  ^reifet, 
fDIid)  imrnet  lobt,  mit  Sflitfjtg  nerweifet, 

3u  genera  gat  bie  .fodnbe  beut 
Unb  mit  setgiebt,  et)’  id)  bereut, 

Set  ifi  mein  Ueirtb, 

So  freunblicf)  er  aud)  fd)eint. 

The  friend  who  holds  up  before  me  the  mirror,  conceals  not  my 
smallest  faults,  warns  me  kindly,  reproves  me  affectionately,  when 
I  have  not  performed  my  duty,  he  is  my  friend,  however  little  he 
may  appear  so.  Again,  if  a  man  flattering  praises  and  lauds  me, 
never  reproves  me,  overlooks  my  faults  and  forgives  them  before 
I  have  repented,  he  is  my  enemy,  however  much  he  may  appear 
my  friend. 


YON  HIPPEL. 

Born  a.d.  1741.  Died  a.d.  1796. 

Theodor  Gottlieb  von  Hippel  was  born,  1741,  at  Gerdauen,  in 
East  Prussia,  where  his  father  was  rector  of  a  school.  His  talents 
were  shown  at  an  early  age,  and  at  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  the 
University  of  Konigsberg.  After  various  changes  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  legal  profession,  and  rose  to  great  eminence.  He 
died  at  Konigsberg  in  1796. 

The  Grave. 

©tab  uitb  %cb. 

3)aS  @rab,  ^rambe,  ijt  cine  fjeilige  SBcrfjldtte  ber  5Uatur! 
(Sitt  gxrmsimmer ;  Xob  unb  Scbeu  toofjnen  bier  beifammen,  true 
Siamt  unb  SBeib.  (Sin  Seib  ftnb  fie.  (Sins  ftnb  fte.  @ott 
bat  fte  jitfammen  gefitgt,  uitb  teas  ®ott  jufammenfitgt,  foil  ber 
fWeufd)  ttid)t  fd)eiben. 
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The  grave,  my  dear  friend,  is  a  sacred  workshop  of  nature !  a 
chamber  for  the  figure  of  the  body ;  death  and  life  dwell  here 
together  as  man  and  wife.  They  are  one  body.  They  are  in 
union  ;  God  has  joined  them  together,  aifd  what  God  hath  joined 
together,  let  no  man  put  asunder. 


CHRISTIAN  YON  HOFMANNSWALDAU. 

Born  a.d.  1618.  Died  a.d.  1679. 

Vanity  of  all  Things. 

©itclfeit. 

3BaS  if!  biefeS  {Runb  ber  (Srbert, 
eitt  'Xumittelbfa^  soil  ©djein? 

.fjetben,  Ijeute  fiegreicf),  luerben 
SKorgen  faunt  itcdj  ©dfatten  fetyn; 

©eljt,  6et)  jlranjen,  Xljron  unb  ©tegcn, 
geffeln,  SSanb’  unb  Jletten  liegen! 

What  is  this  earth  but  a  theatre  full  of  vain  show?  heroes, 
to-day  victorious,  are  to-morrow  scarcely  shadows  ;  see  chains, 
bonds,  and  fetters  lie  alongside  crowns,  thrones,  and  victories! 


HOLDERLIN. 

Born  a.d.  1770.  Died  a.d.  1843. 

Frederick  Holderlin  was  born  1770  at  Lauffen  on  the  Neckar; 
studied  at  Tubingen,  and  spent  many  years  as  private  tutor  in 
various  families,  dying  at  Tubingen  1843,  after  living  thirty-seven 
years  in  a  state  of  mental  derangement. 

Nature  still  as  Lovely  as  in  Days  of  Old. 

®er  ©ott  fcft  Sugenk. 

SBie  unter  TiburS  SSdumen, 

SBenn  ba  ber  ®id)ter  [afs, 

Hub  unter  ©ottertrdumen 
Ser  Safyre  gtudjt  sergafg, 

SBenn  if;n  bie  Rime  finite, 

Unb  lrenn  fie  ftotg  unb  frolj 
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llm  @i(BerBIutf)eti  fpielte, 

Sie  glut  beg  Slnio; 

Hub  tine  urn  5jSfatonS  fallen, 

SBetin  burdj  ber  ^aine  ©run, 

33egvufft  yon  Uladjtigaften, 

Set  Stern  ber  Siebe  f dE>ierr, 

2Bentt  afle  Sufte  fdjUefen, 

Hub,  fanft  betoegt  sent  ©djtoan, 

©epfyifug  buvcfj  Dtisen 
Itnb  aiJprtenftrdudje  raritt ; 

So  jefjott  iff’g  nod)  fjieniebett ! 

Stud?  unfer  §erj  erfufjr 
®ag  Sebett  unb  ben  griebett 
Set  freunbtidjen  9fatur; 

Stodj  btiit)t  beg  .§tmme(g  @d)one, 

91od)  ntifd)en  brxibertic^ 

3tt  utiferg  ^erjeng  Xbne 
SeS  ghiifjltngg  Saute  fid). 

As  when  the  bard  sat  musing  uuder  the  trees  of  Tibur,  and, 
wrapt  in  dreams  of  heaveD,  forgot  the  flight  of  time,  when  the 
elms  refreshed  him,  and  when  the  waters  of  the  Anio  proudly 
there  below  played  round  the  silver  blossoms  ; 

And  as  in  Plato’s  bowers,  when  through  the  arbour’s  green, 
saluted  by  nightingales,  the  star  of  love  was  seen,  when  all  the 
breezes  slumbered,  and,  gently  rippled  by  the  swan,  Cephisus 
through  the  olives  and  myrtle-bushes  ran  ; 

It  is  still  here  below  as  lovely  !  our  bosoms  still  feel  the  joys  of 
life  and  the  blessings  of  kind  Nature ;  still  blooms  Heaven's 
beauty,  still  in  our  bosoms  the  peaceful  tones  of  spring  mingle  in 
harmony. 


HOLTY. 

Bom  a.d.  1748.  Died  a.  d.  1770. 

Holty,  a  poet  of  some  celebrity,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of 
Mariensee  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  being  educated  at  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  where  be  lived  in  terras  of  intimacy  with 
Burger,  Voss,  and  the  Stolbergs.  His  devotion  to  study  under¬ 
mined  his  constitution,  and  he  died  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of 
his  age.  His  poetical  compositions  are  highly  extolled,  mors 
particularly  his  lyric  songs,  which  rival  in  popularity  those  of 
Burger. 


HOLTY. 
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Truth  and  Uprightness. 

®er  attc  Sanbmann. 

lleb’  intmer  Tveu  unb  fReblidjfeit  big  an  bein  fugles?  ©rab, 
Unb  meidje  f'cincn  finger  breit  son  ©otteg  ffiegen  ab! 

Sann  mitft  bn,  mie  auf  griinen  Slu’n,  burdj’8  ipilgerieben  geljn; 
Sann  fannjl  bu  fonbev  Surdjt  unb  ©rau’n  bent  Tob  in’d 
21ntiij$  feljn. 

Sann  mirb  bie  ©icfjet  unb  ber  ipflug  in  beiner  £anb  fo  leidjt; 
Sann  fingcft  bu  beitn  SBajjerfrug,  alb  mar’  bit  2Betn  gereidjt. 
Sent  Sbfemidjt  mirb  aticg  fitter,  er  tfjue,  mag  er  tlju’; 

Set  Seufet  tvcibt  if)n  l)in  unb  Ijer  unb  lafit  iljm  feinc  9ful)’. 
Set  fdjbne  grufiting  (acfft  ifynt  nid)t,  iljm  ladljt  feitt  Sleljrenfelb ; 
©r  ijl  auf  Sug  unb  Srug  erfucfjt  unb  munfdjt  ftdj  nic^ts  a(g 
©etb. 

Set  ffiinb  tnt  •bain,  bag  Saub  ant  ©aunt  faufl  iljm  ©ntfc^en  ju ; 
(Sr  ftnbet  nacfj  beg  Scbcng  fftaunt  im  ©tabe  feine  Olulj’. 

Practise  ever  truth  and  uprightness  till  the  cold  grave,  and 
deviate  not  a  finger’s  breadth  from  God’s  ways !  Then  wilt  thou, 
as  on  a  green  meadow,  go  through  thy  pilgrimage  of  life ;  then 
canst  thou  without  fear  and  dread  look  death  in  the  face. 

Then  will  the  sickle  and  the  plough  be  light  in  thy  hand  ;  then 
canst  thou  sing  over  the  water-jug,  as  if  it  were  filled  with  wine. 
But  to  the  scoundrel  is  everything  full  of  trouble,  do  what  he 
may  :  the  devil  drives  him  to  and  fro,  leaving  him  no  rest. 

The  beautiful  spring  smiles  not  for  him,  the  fields  of  corn  wave 
not  with  joy  for  him ;  he  is  a  lover  of  lies  and  deceit,  he  cares  for 
nothing  but  gold;  the  wind  in  the  wood,  the  leaf  on  the  tree, 
whisper  horror  to  his  heart;  he  finds  no  rest  in  the  grave  after 
life  is  over. 

A  Country  Life. 

3)a3  Santleben. 

Sffiuuberfcliger  SKatut,  meldjer  ber  ©tab!  entfJolj ! 

Sebeg  ©dufeln  beg  93aumg,  jfebeS  ©eraufdj  beg  SBadjg, 
Sober  btinfenbe  Jtcifet 
jprebigt  Xugenb  unb  2Beig(jeit  iljnt. 

Sebeg  ©djattengeftraudj  ijl  iljm  ein  Ijtiliger 
Xemjjet,  mo  iljm  feiu  ©ott  ndljer  sorubertoaflt, 

Sebcr  31a  fen  ein  SKtar, 

2Do  er  nor  bent  (Miabnen  fniet. 


HOLTY. 
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Happy  the  man  who  has  escaped  from  the  town  !  Every 
whispering  of  the  tree,  every  murmuring  of  the  stream,  every 
sparkling  pebble,  preaches  to  him  virtue  and  wisdom. 

Every  shady  grove  is  to  him  a  holy  temple,  where  his  God  waves 
nearer  to  him  ;  every  green  sod  an  altar,  where  he  kneels  before 
the  Lofty  One. 


Time. 

©er  recite  ©ebrciucf)  be§  SebenS. 

2Bet  fjemnit  ben  gfug  ber  ©furtbett?  ©ie  raufdjen  f)in, 

2Bie  SPfeile  ©otteS !  Seber  ©efunbenfdjfag 
SReifjt  unS  bent  ©tevbebette  tidier, 

5Jldf;er  bent  eifernett  Xobegfdjfafe ! 

Sir  Wuf)t  feitt  ^ridding,  iratm  bu  gcfiorbeit  Bifi ; 

Sir  hje()t  feitt  ©fatten,  tenet  feitt  SBedjerffattg ; 

Sir  fadjt  fetn  fitfjeg  21idbd)entdcf)eftt, 

©tremet  feitt  ©cf)er§  pen  beg  greunbeg  Sippe! 

Sflod)  raufdjt  ber  fdjtrarje  giitgel  beg  SobeS  ttidjf ! 

Srntn  fjafcf)  bie  greuben,  el)’  fte  ber  ©turm  »ern)ef)t, 

Sie  ®ott,  trie  @ottttenfd)ein  uttb  CRegen, 

Slug  ber  rergeubenben  Urne  fdjiittet! 

,  Who  stops  the  flight  of  the  hours  ?  They  rush  on  like  the 
arrows  of  God  !  Every  second  stroke  hurries  us  nearer  to  our 
deathbed,  nearer  to  the  iron  sleep  of  death ! 

No  spring  blooms  for  thee,  when  thou  art  dead ;  no  shadow  is 
cast,  no  clanging  of  bowls,  no  pleasant  smiles  of  maidens,  no  jests 
from  the  lips  of  friends  ! 

As  yet  the  black  wings  of  death  rustle  not !  Therefore  seize 
pleasures,  ere  the  storm  carries  them  off,  which  God  scatters  like 
sunshine  and  rain  from  his  urn  ! 


Love. 

©ie  ©eligfeit  ber  Siebenben. 

®ie  SieBe  tnadjt  jum  ©olbbafiajf  bie  .§utte, 

©treut  auf  bie  SBiibttijt  Tattj  unb  ©pief, 

(Sntfptfiet  ttttg  ber  @ottf)eit  leife  Xriite, 

@ibt  uttg  beg  ^pintntefg  SSorgefiifd ! 

Love  makes  the  hovel  to  he  a  golden  palace,  scatters  dancing 
and  play  over  the  wilderness,  uncovers  to  us  the  light  traces  of 
the  Divinity,  gives  us  a  foretaste  of  heaven  ! 
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Enjoy  the  Present. 

SefcenSpfticfyten. 

Oiofm  auf  ben  2Beg  geftreut, 

Hub  bed  farina  sevgeffen ! 

(Sine  futge  ©panne  3eit 
SBarb  und  gugemeffen. 

>f?eute  l)upft  int  ffrul)Iingdtang 
91od)  ber  ftol)e  jfnabe; 

SKorgen  iuel)t  ber  Sobtenfranj 
@d)on  auf  fetnent  @rabe. 

SBonne  fitfjrt  bie  junge  93raut 
-fjeute  gunt  SUtare; 

(S£)’  bie  Sibetibirclfe  tfaut, 

€?ul)t  fte  auf  bet  Safyre. 

@ebt  ben  ^arnt  unb  ©riftenfang, 

@ebet  tl)n  ben  SBinben  ; 

3fut)t  bei  ^ettent  S8ed)erflang 
Unter  grunen  Sinben. 

Strew  the  way  with  roses,  forgetting  every  ill !  a  short  span  of 
time  is  measured  out  to  us.  To-day  the  frolicsome  boy  joins  the 
dance  in  the  spring-time  of  life ;  to-morrow  the  chaplet  of  the 
dead  waves  over  his  grave. 

To-day  sees  the  young  bride  conducted  with  joy  to  the  altar  ; 
before  the  evening’s  dews  are  spread,  she  rests  on  her  bier  :  give 
then  grief  and  moping  care  to  the  wind  that  passes ;  beneath  this 
beechen  grove  drain  the  jingling  glasses. 


Beautiful  is  God’s  Earth. 

Slufmunterung  jut  Sreube. 

D  tmmberfd)6n  iji  (Setter  Grbe, 

Unb  wertl),  barauf  sergniigt  ju  fepn! 

©runt  ttiii  id),  bis  id)  9lfd)e  tnerbe, 

5Kid)  biefer  fd)6nen  @rbe  frcun! 

Oh,  wonderfully  beautiful  is  God’s  earth,  and  worthy  of  being 
delighted  in  !  therefore  shall  I,  till  I  am  changed  into  ashes, 
rejoice  in  this  beautiful  earth ! 
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WILHELM  VON  HUMBOLDT. 


WILHELM  YON  HUMBOLDT. 

Born  a.d.  1767.  Died  a.d.  1835. 

Karl  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  a  distinguished  statesman  and 
philologist,  the  elder  brother  of  the  illustrious  traveller,  was  born 
at  Potsdam  22d  June  1767,  where  his  father  was  chamberlain  to 
the  Princess  of  Prussia.  He  studied  at  the  Universities  of  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder  and  Gottingen.  His  early  years  were  spent  in 
strict  seclusion,  but  he  became  Prussian  minister  in  1800  at  the 
Papal  Court.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  two  years  afterwards  was  sent  ambassador  to 
Vienna.  For  the  next  five  years  he  was  employed  in  all  the  great 
diplomatic  transactions  that  took  place,  and  it  was  he  who  in  1815 
signed  the  treaty  by  which  Saxony  was  compelled  to  abandon  to 
Prussia  a  large  portion  of  her  territory.  In  1818  he  took  part  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  but  on  his 
return  to  Berlin  he  retired  to  private  life,  devoting  himself  to 
the  pleasures  of  a  literary  life.  He  died  8th  April  1835. 

The  Past. 

To  a  Female  Friend.  Letter  I.  2. 

3d)  l)abe  iiberbieb  eine  gtefe  Siebe  fur  bie  5Sergangcnf)eit. 
Star  mab  fie  gemdljrt,  ift  cmig  unb  unuerdnberlid),  mie  ber 
Sob,  unb  gugleid),  mie  bab  Seben,  marrn  unb  begliicfenb. 

I  have,  besides,  a  great  love  for  the  past.  Only  what  refers  to 
it  is  eternal  and  unchangeable  like  death,  and  at  the  same  time 
warm  and  gladsome  like  life. 


Solitude. 

To  a  Female  Friend.  Letter  i.  9. 

Sicfe  nun  abet  iff  fcf)on  fd)6ner,  menn  man  bie  Sinfamfcit 
liebt,  unb  mitb  fd)bner,  menu  man  biefer  Siebe  nad)i;dngt. 

If  the  mind  loves  solitude,  it  has  thereby  acquired  a  loftier 
character,  and  it  becomes  still  more  noble  when  the  taste  is 
indulged  in. 


The  Love  of  Early  Associations. 

To  a  Female  Friend.  Letter  i.  9. 

®ab  gemiji  maljr  ift,  baf  id)  unfafjg  mare,  je  etnen  3ftcnfd)cn, 
ber  mir  irgenb  nal)e  jlanb,  ju  sergejfen  cber  aufjugeben,  id) 
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cerfofge  »ietmef;r  jebe  Spur,  bie  aub  bcr  93ergangen§eit  u6rig 
iji.  3ebe  foldje  SBerbinbung,  fa  febcb  fct<f>eS  bto^c  -SBegegneu 
f)dngt  ja  mit  fo  nieien  in  eiuem  jufammen  unb  bab  Sebcn  1)1 
fdJon  ein  fetches?  <Stiicf;  unb  ftiidnicrf,  bag  man  nidjt  gcnug 
tradjten  faun,  bie  jufammenljdugeuben  Slfeitc  fejier  aneinaitber 
ju  fniipfen. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  I  am  unable  to  forget  or  give  up  any 
one  with  whom  I  have  been  intimate  ;  far  from  this,  I  follow  up 
every  trace  that  remains  of  the  past.  Every  such  tie,  ua)',  every 
accidental  meeting,  unites  so  many  things  together,  and  life  is 
such  a  medley  and  patchwork,  that  we  can  never  sufficiently 
labour  to  join  the  connecting  links  more  and  more  closely  to  each 
other. 


A  Letter. 

To  a  Female  Friend.  Letter  1.  9. 

Sin  aSrief  ifi  ein  ©cfprdd)  unter  Slnmefenben  unb  Sntfcrnteu. 
S3  ifl  feine  ©cftimmung,  bag  er  nidjt  bleiben,  fonberu  sergeljcn 
foil,  lrie  bie  Stimme  servant. 

A  letter  is  a  conversation  between  the  present  and  the  absent. 
Its  fate  is  that  it  cannot  last,  but  must  pass  away  like  the  sound 
of  the  voice. 


The  Lot  op  Man. 

To  a  Female  Friend.  Letter  1.  9. 

Dfjne  JLunpf  unb  Sntbeljrung  ift  fcin  SDienfdjenlebcn,  aud) 
bab  gtudlicf)jle  nidjt,  bcmt  gerabe  bab  wafyrc  ©tud  bant  fid) 
jeber  nur  baburd),  bag  er  fid)  burcf)  feine  ©cfiifyie  unabf)dugig 
rent  ©djicffal  madjt. 

The  fate  of  no  man,  not  even  the  happiest,  is  free  from  struggles 
and  privation  ;  for  true  happiness  is  only  then  attained,  when  by 
the  government  of  the  feelings  we  become  independent  of  all  the 
chances  of  life. 

Difference  between  the  Nature  of  Men  and 
Women. 

To  a  Female  Friend.  Letter  1.  10. 

graueit  finb  barin  glucflidfer  unb  nngludlidfcr  alb  Scanner, 
bag  igre  meijieu  Slrbcitcn  sen  bcr  9lrt  finb,  bag  fie  mdljrenb 
berfelben  ntcift  an  etieab  ganj  anbereb  bcnfcit  fottnen.  3ct) 
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liuirbe  eg  ein  ©tiicf  nennen.  Senn  man  fann  cin  gaitj  innereg 
Seben  fa  ft  ben  ganjen  Sag  fortfufjren,  otjne  iit  feinen  Sirbeiten 
ePer  in  feinent  SJerufe  babei  311  serticren  ober  geftort  311 
roerben.  ©g  iff  bag  and)  wclft  ein  -jbauptgrunb,  warunt  roenig; 
jleng  oiete  graucn  tie  Scanner  in  attern  ubertreffen,  wag  3ur 
tiefern  uitb  feinern  jfenntnip  fciner  felbft  utib  anbcrcr  fiitjrt. 
Slttein  ii'cntt  fene  inncrn  ©ebanfen  nicbit  begliicfenb,  cbcr  Wenn 
fie  wcnigfteng  bag  nidjt  rein  unb  nnoermifdjt  ftnb,  fonbertt 
nieberfdjtagenb  unb  beunruljigenb  tabei,  fo  ift  afierbingg  bie 
©efatjr  groper,  wetdje  bie  innere  fttufye  bebrctjt;  ba  Scanner 
in  if)ren  ©efdjdften  felbji,  aud)  wiber  iljtett  SBitten,  Berjireuung 
unb  SXbjie^ung  son  einent  bag  Bnncre  einnetfmenben  ©ebanfeit 
finben. 

"Women  are  in  this  respect  more  fortunate,  and  yet  more  unfor¬ 
tunate,  than  men — that  most  of  their  employments  are  of  such 
a  nature  that  they  may  at  the  same  time  he  thinking  of  quite 
different  things.  I  would  pronounce  this  to  be  a  lucky  circum¬ 
stance,  for  one  may  almost  the  whole  day  continue  a  train  of  deep 
thought  without  the  slightest  interruption  to  work,  or  being  in 
any  way  distracted  in  our  labours.  This  is  no  doubt  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  why  many  women  surpass  men  in  everything  which 
requires  deep  thought  and  a  more  subtle  knowledge  of  ourselves 
and  others.  But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  these  inner  thoughts 
are  not  of  a  pleasant  nature,  or  at  least  not  in  a  pure  and  unmixed 
degree,  hut  partly  depressing  and  disquieting,  then  the  danger  is 
certainly  greater,  and  more  likely  to  destroy  the  inward  peace  ; 
whereas  men,  in  their  business  itself,  and  even  against  their  will, 
find  distraction  and  relief  from  inward  troubles  and  vexations. 


Happiness  and  Unhappiness  in  Life. 

To  a  Female  Friend.  Letter  1.  10. 

Sag  ®tiicf  sergclft  unb  tapt  in  ber  Seete  fanm  cine  jiadie 
Spur  jurucf  unb  ift  oft  gar  fciit  ©tiicf  311  nenncn,  ba  man 
baucrnb  baburcb  nidjt  gewinnt.  Sag  Ungtucf  oergelft  and) 
(unD  bag  ift  ein  groper  Sroft),  lafjt  aber  tiefe  ©purett  3urucf„ 
unb  irenn  man  eg  Wolff  311  benutjen  weijj,  fjeitfame,  unb  ift  oft 
ein  fefjr  tjotjeg  ©tiicf,  ba  eg  lautert  unb  jidt'ft.  Satin  ift  eg 
eitte  eigene  <&ad)e  im  Seben,  bap,  wenn  matt  gar  nidft  an  ©tiicf 
unb  Ungtucf  benft,  fonbern  nur  an  ftrenge,  fid)  nidjt  fdjonenbe 
ijjftidjterfiittung,  tag  ©tiicf  fief)  son  felbji,  aucf)  bei  entbebrenber, 
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mul)e»o(let  gebenSmeife  cirtfiefCt.  ®ie3  l)abe  id)  oft  bet  fytaueu 
in  feljr  unglutfiidfen  ef)elid)en  93etf)dlhtiffen  ertebt,  bie  aber 
licber  untergingen,  aib  ifjre  <3tef(e  oeriaffen  ioofiten. 

Happiness  passes  away,  leaving  hardly  the  slightest  trace  behind, 
indeed  can  scarcely  be  called  happiness,  since  nothing  lasting  is 
gained.  Unhappiness  also  passes  away  (and  that  is  a  great  com¬ 
fort),  but  leaves  deep  traces  behind ;  and  if  we  know  how  to 
improve  them,  of  a  most  wholesome  nature,  and  is  often  the  cause 
of  the  highest  happiness,  as  it  purifies  and  strengthens  the  char¬ 
acter.  Then,  again,  in  life  it  is  worthy  of  special  remark,  that 
when  we  are  not  too  anxious  about  happiness  and  unhappiness, 
but  devote  ourselves  to  the  strict  and  unsparing  performance  of 
duty,  then  happiness  comes  of  itself — nay,  even  springs  from  the 
midst  of  a  life  of  troubles,  and  anxieties,  and  privations.  This 
I  have  often  observed  in  the  case  of  women  who  have  been  married 
unhappily,  but  who  would  rather  sink  into  the  grave  than  abandon 
the  position  in  which  fate  has  placed  them. 


Friendship  and  Love. 

Letter  i.  12. 

gteunbfdjaft  imb  giebe  bebiitfen  beg  ©crtrauenS,  beS  tiefflen 
unb  eigentiid)|len,  abet  bei  grojiattigen  <See(en  ttie  bet  SBertrau; 
lidjfciten. 

Friendship  and  love  require  the  deepest  and  most  entire  con¬ 
fidence,  but  souls  of  a  high  character  demand  not  communications 
of  a  familiar  nature. 


Trials  and  Reverses  of  Life. 

Letter  I.  15. 

fommt  nict)t  auf  bie  auflere  Utfad)e  an,  sou  luelcf)er  bet 
©cffmerj  cber  bie  2Bibettt?artigfeit  entftet)t,  unb  bet  Jpimmet 
l)at  <5d)met$  unb  SBibenudrtigfeit  fo  wetfe  sertljeilt,  baji  bet 
dufjetiid)  nod)  fo  ootjuglid)  Segunjligte  batunt  feinen  Slugen: 
biicf  fyinbutd)  fteiet  ijl  son  Slntdjfen  unb  Utfadjcn  inuern 
<Sd)mer$c<3. 

Sorrows  and  reverses  spring  up  independently  of  external  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  Heaven  has  dealt  them  out  so  wisely  to  man, 
that  those  who  are  to  outward  appearance  most  highly  favoured 
by  fortune,  are  yet  not  on  that  account  more  exempt  from  the 
causes  that  originate  inward  pain. 
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Firmness  in  the  Trials  op  Life. 

Letter  i.  15. 

(Sine  gcmiffe  <&tdrfc  bebarf  bcr  SMenfd)  in  aficn,  and)  ben 
glucflidfjlcn  Serfjdltniffcn  bed  Sebctid,  r>iel(eid)t  fomnten  fogar 
llnfdlle,  mie  <Sie  jeijt  einen  evfatjren,  um  biefelbe  jit  priifcn 
unb  $it  ubcn,  nnb  menn  man  nur  ben  S8orfa|  faft,  fie  auju= 
menbcu,  fo  fef>vt  bald  and)  fetbjl  baburd)  £citerfcit  in  bie 
Sccle  jurucf,  bie  fid)  allemal  freut,  bfHdftgemdpe  <2tdrfe  geubt 
ju  fyaben. 

Man  stands  in  need  of  a  certain  degree  of  firmness  in  all  tlie 
circumstances  of  life,  even  those  that  appear  most  fortunate ;  and 
when  painful  events  occur,  such  as  you  now  experience,  they  are 
perhaps  sent  only  to  try  aud  prove  us ;  and  if  we  have  the  re¬ 
solution  to  hold  fast  in  our  hour  of  trial,  from  this  very  firmness 
itself  serenity  soons  returns  to  the  mind,  which  always  feels 
satisfaction  in  acting  conformably  to  duty. 


The  Beauty  of  the  Heavens. 

Letter  i.  17. 

Set  Slnblicf  bed  .fMmmeld  J;at  uberl)aubt  unter  aiien  Urns 
fidttben  einen  unenblidjen  Cfteij  fur  mid),  bei  flernenffellen  h>ie 
bei  buitfeln  Slddften,  bei  fjciterm  SBiait  mie  bei  jieljcnben  SBoIfen 
rber  bcm  traurigen  ©van,  morin  fid)  bad  5luge  serlierf,  cf)ne 
etirad  barin  ju  unterfdjeiben. 

The  appearance  of  the  heavens  has  under  all  circumstances  a 
never-ending  charm  for  me,  in  the  clear  starlight  as  well  as  in 
dark  nights,  in  the  soft  blue  as  well  as  in  the  cloudy  or  dark-grey 
sky,  in  which  the  eye  loses  itself,  without  being  able  to  distin¬ 
guish  anything. 


Life. 

Letter  I.  17. 

EUtir  ijl  uberljaubt  bad  dtlagen  fiber  SBettcr  fvernb,  unb  id) 
fann  ed  an  anbern  nidjt  ftmberlid)  Iciben.  3d)  fef;c  bie  Ulatur 
gern  aid  cine  5D?ad)t  an,  an  ber  man  bie  reinfle  gveube  l)at, 
menu  man  ruljig  mit  alien  il)ren  ©ntnucfclungcn  fartlebt  nub 
bie  Surnme  alter  aid  ein  ©aitjcd  betradftct,  in  bem  cd  nicf)t 
gerabe  barauf  anfommt,  ub  jcbcd  einjelue  erfreulid)  fci,  irenn 
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nur  ber  jfreiglauf  seflenbet  mivb.  ®ag  Sebett  mit  bet  fftatur 
auf  bent  Sanbe  l)at  ncrguglid)  bavin  feinen  9feig  fur  mid),  bap 
man  bie  Sljeile  beg  3al)veg  rot  fcittcn  Slugeit  abvofien  ftept. 
fDiit  bent  Seben  ifi  eg  nid)t  anberg,  unb  eg  fc^eint  ntir  bafycr 
immer  auf’g  ntinbefte  cine  miipige  grage,  ineld)eg  SUtcr,  ob 
Sugenb  ober  Sfieife,  ober  fonji  einen  9lbfd)nitt  tnan  uorjiefjen 
ntedjte.  ©g  ifi  imntev  nur  cine  ©etbfttaufdjung,  toenn  ntatt 
fid)  einbitbet,  bap  ntan  mat)rl)aft  munfd)cn  fcnnte  in  einent  511 
bteiben.  ®er  OJetj  ber  Sugenb  Bejlel)t  gevabe  itn  Ijeitevn  unb 
unbefangenen  ^ineinjircben  in  bag  Seben,  unb  er  irate  bafyin, 
ioettn  eg  einent  je  beutlid)  teiitbe,  bap  bieg  ©treben  nie  tint  cine 
©tufe  loeiter  fiiljvt,  etma  loie  bag  Sreten  ber  Scute,  bie  in 
einent  Otabe  eiite  Saji  in  bie  .£>6t)e  I)eben.  2)2it  bent  Sitter  ijt 
eg  nid)t  anberg,  eg  iji  im  ©tunbe,  100  -eg  fcf)on  unb  frdftig 
empfunben  loirb,  nid)tg  anbereg  atg  ein  §inaugfet)en  aug 
bent  Seben,  ein  ©teigen  beg  ©efuptg,  bap  ntan  bie  Singe 
nertaffen  toirb,  cl)ne  fie  ju  entbetjren,  inbeut  matt  bocf)  gnglcid) 
fie  tiebt  unb  mit  ^eitcvfeit  auf  jte  l)inblicft  unb  mit  Stntpcit  in 
©ebanfen  bei  il)nen  oenoeitt. 


The  complaint  about  the  weather  is  to  me  specially  strange, 
and  I  cannot  endure  it  well  in  others.  I  like  to  look  upon  Nature 
as  a  mighty  power,  imparting  the  purest  joy,  when  we  live 
tranquilly  with  her  in  all  her  developments,  and  consider  the 
sum  of  all  these  as  one  great  whole,  in  which  we  are  not  to  think 
whether  any  individual  portion  is  pleasing  if  only  the  great  general 
ends  are  accomplished.  For  me  the  peculiar  charm  of  a  country  life 
in  the  society  of  Nature  consists  in  this,  that  we  see  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year  roll  past  our  eyes.  It  is  just  the  same  with 
life ;  and  it  has  therefore  always  appeared  to  me  an  idle  question, 
to  say  nothing  more,  what  period  of  life  has  the  greatest  attrac¬ 
tions — youth  or  manhood,  or  any  other  portion  of  time.  It  is 
ever  only  self-deception  when  we  imagine  that  we  would  really 
wish  to  continue  in  any  one  particular  period.  The  charm  of 
youth  just  consists  in  the  joyous  and  unrestrained  anticipations 
of  life,  and  all  these  would  vanish  whenever  it  was  evident  to 
any  one  that  he  was  'ever  striving  and  never  advancing  a  step, 
very  much  like  people  condemned  to  the  treadmill.  "With  age  ic 
is  just  the  same  ;  when  clearly  and  powerfully  understood,  it  is 
nothing  else  than  a  looking  beyond  this  life ,  a  stage  in  our  course, 
a  feeling  that  we  must  leave  all  things  without  being  able  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  them,  loving  meanwhile,  and  looking  with  cheerfulness 
on  all  we  are  leaving,  as  a  scene  in  which  we  are  interested,  and 
on  which  our  thoughts  still  love  to  linger. 
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Proper  Views  of  Religion. 

Letter  I.  17. 

2)ie  OMigion  nnrb  eft  nid)t  in  tf;rer  hjapren  ©rope  geffifftt 
unb  eon  eiucm  niebern  ©taubpunft  aitb  genommen.  ©er  @ott 
felbfi  nur  in  3Jfi(fild)t  auf  fid)  bient,  urn  luicber  bafur  <2d)u|, 
£filfc  unb  @egen  eon  i1)m  ju  erfjalten,  nnt  gleid)fam  eon  il)m 
ju  forbern,  bap  ev  fid)  urn  febeb  cinjelne  2ebenbfd)idfat  ffint; 
merit  fo((,  bee  maefyt  bod)  teicbee  fid)  junt  ©ittelpunft  bed  9lf(b. 
©er  aber  bic  ©rope  nub  rdtcrlid)c  ©fite  ©etteb  fo  mit  be; 
tounbernber  Slnbetung  unb  ntit  tiefer  Sanfbarfeit  in  fein 
©einfitl)  aufgenommen  fiat,  bap  cr  alleb  eon  fclbft  jurfiefftopt, 
mab  nid)t  mit  bee  reinften  unb  ebclflen  ©efinnuiig  iiberein; 
ftimmt  leie  bee  ©ebanfe,  bap,  lead  $tM;t  unb  Sugenb  eon  ifjnt 
forbeen,  jitgleid)  bee  ©ille  beb  ipocpften  unb  bie  gorberung  bee- 
eon  ifjtn  gegeiinbeten  ©eltorbnutig  ift,  bee  fiat  bie  ioaprl)aft 
eeligiofe  unb  geieip  tugenbpafte  ©eftnnung. 

We  often  find  that  religion  is  not  understood  in  its  true  great¬ 
ness,  but  that  man  looks  at  it  from  a  lower  point  of  view.  He 
who  worships  God  only  on  selfish  principles,  that  he  may  receive 
protection*  aid,  and  blessing  in  return,  and  who  demands,  as  it 
were,  that  he  should  concern  himself  about  the  petty  fate  of  every 
individual,  such  a  one  makes  himself  the  central  point  of  the 
whole  universe ;  whereas  he  who  thoroughly  comprehends  the 
greatness  and  fatherly  goodness  of  God,  receiving  the  idea  with 
admiring  devotion  and  deep  thankfulness,  so  that  he  removes  from 
his  mind  everything  that  does  not  accord  with  the  purest  and 
noblest  conceptions  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  thought  that  what  duty 
and  virtue  require  of  him  is  at  the  same  time  the  will  of  the  Most 
High,  and  necessary  for  the  proper  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the 
world  ;  such  a  man  possesses  a  truly  religious  and  virtuous  mind. 


We  ought  to  resist  Pain. 

Letter  i.  19. 

©enn  cin  2Jknn  bem  ©dftnerje  .!perrfd)a’ft  fiber  fid)  einrdumt, 
menu  cr  ifjn  dngfllid)  mcibet,  fiber  ben  uu»ermeibtid)en  flagt, 
flop!  er  efjer  £fliditad)tung  alb  ©itteib  cin.  <So  oieleb  mup  in 
einer  gran  anberb  fein  alb  int  ©anne.  diner  grau  gejiemt 
eb  fepr  mill,  unb  fd)cint  natfirlid)  in  if;r,  fid)  an  ein  anbereb 
©ejeit  anjufdiliepen.  2)er  ©aim  mup  geiuip  and)  bab  53ermcgen 
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bagu  befifgen,  afar  tocnn  ed  il)m  gum  33eburfnif;  nnirbe,  fo  irare 
ed  fid)er  ein  SKangel  ober  eine  <2d)iodd)e  gu  nenncn.  ©in  SKann 
ntufj  immer  ftrefan,  unabijangig  in  ftc£>  baguftdfen. 

When  a  man  allows  pain  to  get  the  mastery  over  him,  when  he 
is  anxious  to  avoid  it  on  all  occasions,  and  is  ever  moaning  over 
what  is  unavoidable,  then  he  becomes  an  object  of  contempt  rather 
than  pity.  It  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  a  woman.  In  a  woman  it  is 
becoming  enough,  and  seems  natural,  that  she  lean  upon  another 
being.  The  man  ought  certainly  to  possess  the  power  of  endur¬ 
ance  ;  but  if  he  fail,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  want  or  weakness. 
A  man  ought  ever  to  strive  to  stand  on  his  own  independent 
bottom. 


A  Weak  Man. 

Letter  i.  19. 

©in  2Jiann,  bet  fid)  burcf)  <Sd)itidd)en  serfufjren,  Ifinrcijjen 
Idft,  faun  gut,  in  anbern  *]Sunften  recf)t  iiebendiourbig  feiit,  cr 
ift  abet  fein  fonbern  ein  SKittelbing  gtoifd)en  beiben  ©>e; 

fd)led)tern. 

The  man  who  allows  himself  to  be  deceived  and  carried  away 
by  his  own  weakness  may  be  a  very  amiable  person  in  other 
respects,  but  he  cannot  be  called  a  man — only  a  sort  of  inter¬ 
mediate  being  between  the  two  sexes. 

On  Asking  and  Giving  Advice. 

Letter  1.  22. 

©3  ift  abet  i»al)r,  bafj  id)  nid)td  bacon  l)alte,  Sftatl)  gu  fragen 
nod)  gu  ertt)eiten.  ©ietooffniid)  unfjen  bie  gragenben  fd)on,  mi 
fie  tfjun  looiien,  unb  bteiben  aud)  babei.  SWan  faun  fid)  con 
eititm  anbern  iiber  mand)erict,  aud)  fiber  ©cnoenieng,  $f!id)t 
aufftdren  iaffen,  aber  entfd)tiefien  muff  man  bod)  fid)  felbfi. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  I  lay  very  little  stress  either  upon  ask¬ 
ing  or  giving  advice.  Generally  speaking,  they  who  ask  advice 
know  what  they  wish  to  do,  and  remain  firm  to  their  intentions. 
A  man  may  allow  himself  to  be  enlightened  on  various  points, 
even  upon  matters  of  expediency  and  duty,  but,  after  all,  he  must 
determine  his  course  of  action  for  himself. 

Education. 

Letter  1.  26. 

SWan  rnufj  fid)  bie  @rgiel)ung  fa  nid)t  biod  unb  immer  aid 
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eiite  btrcfte  Settling  511  inrfldnbtger  Rattling,  gutent  Sfyarafter 
unb  f)intdnglic^em  {Rcic^tljum  son  Jbenntniffen  benfen.  Sie 
tnirft  oft  toeit  wefyr  aid  ein  Snfammenjtuf  son  Umfidnben, 
berett  bcabjtdjtigte  SBivfuitg  ganj  sereitelt  isii'b,  bie  abet  burd) 
ben  Stvcit  gegen  bie  Snbioibuaiitdt  beg  ju  ©tjie^enbeit  in  ifjrn 
betoirft,  load  bie  birefte  (Sintsirfung  nie  Bevmodjt  fyatte.  2)emt 
bad  9fefuttat  bet  (Sqic^ung  fydngt  gan^  nnb  gar  son  ber  jtraft 
ab,  mit  ber  ber  SKenfcf)  fief)  auf  SSeraitiaffung  ober  fcuref)  ben 
Sinflufi  berfelben  fetbfl  bearbeitet. 

We  must  now  simply  regard  education  as  a  direct  guide  to  pro¬ 
priety  of  conduct,  a  good  character,  and  a  pretty  fair  amount  of 
knowledge.  It  effects  often  much  more  by  the  bringing  together 
a  number  of  influences,  the  intended  result  of  which  may  indeed 
be  frustrated,  but  which  produces  by  the  conflict  with  the  indi¬ 
viduality  of  the  person  being  educated,  that  which  the  direct 
influences  could  never  have  brought  about ;  for  the  result  of  any 
system  of  education  depends  entirely  upon  the  power  that  a  man 
possesses  of  applying  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  him 
to  the  ends  of  self-culture,  or  whether  he  allows  himself  to  be 
moulded  by  them. 

The  Essential  Features  op  a  Man’s  Nature 

CANNOT  BE  CHANGED. 

Letter  1.  26. 

(5d  tji  intinct  mcitte  SDfeinuitg  gewefen,  bafj  ftd)  ber  HUenfd), 
menu  watt  bad  2Befentlid)e  fetned  GI)arafterd  nimiitt,  uid)t 
eigenttic^  anbert.  ©r  (egt  ^efylcr  ab,  bertaufdjt  auefy  mold 
Tugcnbcn  unb  gutc  @eitof)nl)etten  gegen  fcf)[ed)te,  allciu  feine 
Slrt  ju  [ein,  ob  meljt  nadj  ber  Slufjemnett  ober  meljr  nadf 
innen  gefeljrt,  ob  fjeftig  ober  fanft,  ob  iit  bie  Ticfe  ber  Sbcen 
cingefienb  ober  auf  ber  Dberflddje  ocrioeilenb,  ob  mit  fufmenn 
ober  fefient  (Sntfdjluf!  itt’d  Sebett  eingreifeub  ober  @d)mdd)e 
»crratf)enb,  bleibt  gewtjj  ton  ber  J?inbl)eit  bid  in  ben  Tob  bie 
ndmlidje. 

It  lias  ever  been  my  opinion  that  the  essential  features  of  a  man’s 
nature  cannot  be  changed  ;  he  may  give  up  errors — he  may  change 
from  virtuous  and  good  habits  to  vicious  courses ;  but  the  natural 
bent  of  his  disposition,  whether  devoted  to  active  employment  or 
inward  contemplation — whether  impetuous  or  gentle — whether 
penetrating  to  the  hidden  depths  of  things,  or  resting  satisfied 
with  superficial  views — whether  acting  in  the  affairs  of  life  with 
a  firm  and  powerful  grasp  or  with  weakness — ever  remains  from 
childhood  to  death  the  same. 
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Difficult  Problems. 

Letter  1.  26. 

Sie  3ufajfung  beg  ffiofen  in  ber  ffieft,  bic  <&trafIojxgfeit  ber 
Sajferfjaften,  feraie  bag  Unglucf  ber  ©uten  in  ber  SBelt,  ftnb  ren 
jet)er  Slufgaben  genjefen,  bie  ber  3JJenfdj  bale  fo,  fcatb  anberg 
in  ber  SBeltregierung  ju  tefen  Berfudjt  bat. 

The  permission  of  the  wicked  in  the  world,  the  impunity  of  the 
vicious,  as  well  as  the  misfortunes  of  the  good,  are  some  of  those 
problems  which  man  has  tried  to  solve,  sometimes  this  way,  some¬ 
times  that,  in  considering  the  government  of  the  world. 


On  what  Happiness  depends. 

Letter  1.  27. 

SJlir  femmt  eg  irnrner  »or,  bap  bie  2Irt,  trie  man  bie 
©veignijfe  beg  Scbeng  nimmt,  cbenfo  toidjtigen  Slnttjeif  an  itm 
fernt  ©lud  unb  llnghid  fatten,  alg  biefe  ©reigniffe  fcfbjf.  Sen 
eigenrtid)  frozen,  fjeitevn  ©ennf  fann  man  fid)  aderbingg  nicht 
geben,  er  ift  eine  ©abe  beg  Joimmetg.  Stber  man  fann  sief 
baju  tfjun,  bag  Unangenebme,  beffen  fur  jebett  bag  Seben  irnrner 
siel  Ijerbeifufjrt,  ruljiger  aufjuneljmen,  mutljiger  gn  tragen, 
befonnener  ab^uircbren  obet  511  eerminbern.  SJian  fann 
menigjfeng  sermeiben,  jld)  unnetfjige  unb  ungegrunbete  33cforg= 
nip  unb  Unrutje  ju  erregen. 

I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  our  happiness  or  unhappi¬ 
ness  is  much  more  dependent  on  the  way  that  we  meet  the  events 
of  life  than  upon  the  nature  of  these  events  themselves.  The 
joyous  cheerful  temper  a  man  cannot  exactly  give  himself,  for 
that  is  the  gift  of  Heaven  ;  but  we  can  do  much  in  preparing  our¬ 
selves  to  enoounter  with  tranquillity,  to  bear  courageously,  and  by 
prudent  forethought  to  turn  aside  or  lessen,  the  many  sorrows 
which  the  chances  of  life,  more  or  less,  bring  upon  all.  One  may 
at  least  avoid  bringing  on  oneself  unnecessary  and  groundless 
eares  and  troubles. 


Bulwarks  against  the  Evils  of  Life. 

Letter  1.  28. 

©rgebung  in  bag,  irag  gefdjdjen  fann,  4?ojfhung  unb 
Sertrauen,  bap  nur  bagjenige  gefdjeljen  toirb,  toag  (jeilfam 
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unb  gut  ift,  unb  ©tanbfaftigfeit,  mettn  ettoag  SBibertoartigeg 
cintrifft,  ftnb  aiicg,  mag  man  bcm  @d)icffate  entgcgenftefien 
fann. 

Resignation  to  whatever  may  happen,  hope  and  trust  that  only 
that  will  happen  which  is  good  and  beneficial,  and  firmness  when 
adversity  overtakes  us  :  these  are  the  only  efficient  bulwarks  that 
we  can  raise  against  destiny. 

The  Inscrutable  Decrees  of  God. 

Letter  1.  30. 

fKir  ift  eg  immer  atg  bag  fid)erjte  SJtittel  sorgefommett,  fid) 
in  inniger  Scmutf)  auf  bie  unerforfd)Iid)e,  aber  fiacre  SBeigfjeit 
ber  gotttidjen  9iatl)fd)(dgc  unb  auf  bie  natfirlid)e  $etrad)tung 
;u  befdfrdttfen,  bafj  mir  in  biefem  Seben  nur  eittett  fo  furjen 
Xfjeit  beg  mcnfd)lid)en  Safeing  fiberfclfen,  bafi  berfetbe  gar  fein 
Urtfjeil  fiber  bag  ©aitje  guldpt. 

To  me  it  has  always  appeared  to  he  best  to  bow  with  heartfelt 
humility  to  the  inscrutable  but  unerring  counsels  of  Heaven,  and 
to  remember  that  we  can  only  in  this  life  see  a  small  portion  of 
man’s  existence,  and  therefore  can  form  no  judgment  of  the  whole. 

Different  Ideas  of  Happiness  and  Unhappiness. 

Letter  1.  31. 

31)t  Slugbrucf,  bafj  eg  fd)eiite,  alg  ob  bie  ©ottlfeit  nur  ifjren 
©egen  in  reine  ©cfdfje  ergiefie,  fjat  ntir  nngemcin  gefafiett. 
2)er  2Uenfd)  oermag  biefen  ©egett,  menu  er  il)tn  entftefft,  nid^t 
ferbeijujaubern.  Saji  biefer  ©egen  mirffid)  mit  ben  2Jienfd)en 
jufamntenl)dngt  auf  unjtd)tbare  unb  gelfetmnijjooHe  SBcife,  bag 
giaube  id)  mit  Sfjtten.  Slber  bie  SSegrtffe  oon  ©ffief  unb 
Itngtfid  ftnb  fctbft  bei  benen,  bie  ridjtige  Sbcen  ju  f)aben  fifiegeit, 
fo  unbeftimmt  unb  fo  irrtg,  bajj  id)  uoit  frid)  an  immer  gefirebt 
I;abe,  mir  barfiber  ganj  flar  jit  merben,  unb  mie  id)  baljin 
gclangt  bin,  t)abe  id)  geffil)(t,  bafj  man  beg  ©ifideg,  big  auf 
cinen  gemiffen  ©rab  mettigfieng,  immer  ftd)cr  ift,  fomie  man 
ftd)  son  ben  dufiern  Umftdnben  uttabfjdngig  mad)t,  fomie  man 
leant  greube  aug  aflem  ©rfreulidjen  in  fKenfdfen  unb  SDittgen 
jit  jict)en,  aber  in  3Jienfd)en  unb  fDingen  nid)tg  cigcnttid)  ju 
bebfirfen. 
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Your  expression  that  “  it  appears  as  if  God  would  only  pour  his 
blessings  into  pure  vessels,”  pleases  me  exceedingly.  If  a  man  be 
without  this  blessing,  he  cannot  charm  it  towards  him.  I  agree 
■with  you  in  thinking  that  this  blessing  is  given  to  man  in  a  mys¬ 
terious  way  which  we  cannot  see.  But  the  ideas  attached  to  the 
words  happiness  and  unhappiness  are  of  so  vague  and  undetermined 
a  nature,  even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  usually  entertain  correct 
views  and  opinions,  that  I  have  from  early  youth  endeavoured  to 
get  clear  conceptions  upon  this  subject ;  and  the  conclusion  at 
which  I  have  arrived  is,  that  man  is  ever  sure  to  enjoy  a  certain 
amount  of  happiness  at  least,  if  he  render  himself  independent  of 
external  circumstances — if  he  learn  to  draw  happiness  from  every 
event  of  a  pleasing  nature,  whether  relating  to  man  or  things,  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  his  independence  of  both  sources. 


When  Merit  for  an  Act  ceases. 

Letter  1.  31. 

©etiup  Ijat  man  fetnen  8e^n  baljin,  tnbent  ailed  ffierbicitfl 
auffjcrt,  menu  man  ber  ^olgett  wcgen  etmad  tfsut. 

All  merit  ceases  the  moment  we  perform  an  act  for  the  sake  of 
its  consequences.  Truly  in  this  respect  “  we  have  our  reward.” 

Harmony  in  the  Inner  Nature  of  Man. 

Letter  1.  34 

Snbem  bie  SSotfeljung  bie  (Edficffale  bcv  SKenfdfen  fteftimmt, 
iff  aud?  bad  innere  SBefen  beS  3JJenfcf)en  baftet  in'  ©inflang 
geftradjt.  ©3  iff  cine  foldfe  ^>armonie  Ifierin,  mie  in  alien 
Singen  ber  Iftatur,  bajj  man  fie  and)  gegenfeitig  aud  einanber 
cljne  ftcfjere  gTigung  erflaren  unb  fyerleitcn  fenntc.  ©erabe 
bied  after  ftemeijl  urn  fo  Rarer  unb  fidfercr  biefe  Ijclfere 
giigung,  bie  jener  .fjarmome  b ad  Safein  gegeften. 

Since  it  is  Providence  that  determines  the  fates  of  men,  their 
inner  nature  is  thus  brought  into  unison.  There  is  such  harmony,, 
as  in  all  things  of  nature,  that  one  might  explain  the  whole 
without  referring  to  a  higher  Providence.  But  this  only  proves 
the  more  clearly  and  certainly  this  higher  Providence,  which  has 
given  existence  to  this  harmony. 


Life  regarded  as  a  Sea. 

Letter  1.  35. 

SDIatt  fann  fid)  after  bedf  nidjt  eutfdjlagen,  bad  Seften  tine 
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cm  ©cmdffer  §u  betradjten,  burd)  baS  man  feirt  <2d)iff  mcl)r 
obcr  ntinber  gliidtid)  burd)bringt,  unb  ba  ift  eg  ciit  naturlic^eg 
©cfiibi,  lieber  ben  fiirgevn  alg  ben  langern  {Mum  »or  fid)  jit 
baben.  3)icfe  Slnfid)t  beg  Sebens,  alg  eineS  ©aiigett,  alg  einer 
jit  burdmieffenbett  Dlrbeit,  bat  mir  immer  ein  mdd)tigeg  SJiittel 
gefdbienen,  bent  Xobe  mit  @[cid)ntutl)  entgcgengugd)cit.  SBe- 
tvad)tct  matt  bagegett  bag  £cbcn  ttur  fludinetfe,  ftvebt  matt  nur 
cinctt  fvot)bid)en  Sag  bent  attbent  foeigugefellett,  alg  fbtttte  bag 
mttt  fo  tit  aflc  ©migleit  fortgeben,  fo  gibt  eg  abevbingg  nid)tg 
Srcftlofevcg,  a[g  ait  ber  ©tenge  gu  ftebcit,  mo  ber  fyaben  auf 
einmat  abgebrodjen  mirb. 

We  cannot  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  life  must  be  regarded  as  an 
ocean,  through  which  we  are  to  conduct  our  bark  more  or  less 
successfully,  and  then  it  is  a  natural  feeling  that  we  should 
contemplate  with  more  satisfaction  the  short  distance  than  the 
long  voyage.  This  idea  of  viewing  life  as  a  whole,  as  a  work 
to  be  got  through,  has  ever  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  powerful 
reason  why  we  should  regard  death  with  indifference.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  look  at  life  in  detached  portions,  we  have  only 
to  strive  to  associate  one  happy  day  with  another,  as  if  this  would 
continue  for  an  eternity  ;  and  then  nothing  can  be  more  void  of  a 
comfortable  feeling  than  to  find  ourselves  standing  on  the  brink  of 
that  bourn  at  which  the  thread  of  life  must  be  at  once  snapped. 

Investigations  into  Early  Times, 

Letter  I.  35. 

Soil  frul)  an  bat  mid)  bag  Slltertbum  aber  angegegeit,  unb 
eg  ift  and)  cigentlid)  bag,  mag  mein  maijvcg  ©tubium  augmadjt. 
2Bo  ber  SJtenfdj  nod)  feiuem  ©ntftefen  ndl)er  mar,  geigt  fid) 
mcljr  ©ebanfen  unb  ©efuflen,  mie  in  bent  SluSbrucfe,  ben  er 
beiben  lid). 

Investigations  into  early  times  charmed  me  at  an  early  period 
of  my  life,  and  it  is  this  which  now  constitutes  my  real  study. 
When  man  was  nearer  to  the  dawn  of  his  existence,  he  showed 
more  heroism  and  simplicity  of  character,  more  depth  and 
artlessness  in  his  thoughts  and  emotions,  as  also  in  the  language 
in  which  he  clothed  them. 

The  Power  of  Time. 

Letter  i.  36. 

SSie  grofj  bie  SJiacbt  ber  3cit  ift,  fo  entfrembet  fte  bod)  nie, 
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cutcf)  nad)  fo  tange  nid^t  tneljr  unmittelbar  angeflungenen  @e; 
frifjlen,  tan  ©emutlft  ganj ;  in  fciefen  gi6t  eg  rietmeljr  and)  im 
mirflidftn  Safein  etirag,  bag  man  mit  Oledjt  geitloS  nenncn 
fann. 

However  great  the  power  of  time  may  be,  yet  it  never  entirely 
obliterates  the  remembrance  and  influences  of  the  past ;  even 
though  the  mind  may  have  long  remained  unoccupied  by  the 
emotions  immediately  produced  by  those  events.  "With  all  its 
changes,  it  is  time  itself  which  has  given  that  which  may  be 
regarded  as  true  existence,  and  which  may  be  justly  said  to  he 
independent  even  of  time. 

In  what  Respect  arises. 

Letter  1.  36. 

®ie  ©fjrerbietimg,  tic  tag  Hint  ten  Sleltern,  imb  uberljauftt 
jeber  bcm  innerlia)  Jpofjern,  tern  er  nafte  femmt,  fdjulbig  ift, 
unb  tie  jebcm  gutgearteten  unb  meidjgebilbeten  ©emuti)  fo  leidft 
barjubringen  mitt,  grunbet  fid)  mel)r  auf  cin  oft  mebr  geal)nteg 
atg  beutlid)  in  foanbtungen  erfannteg  2Befen,  auf  cin  Gtroag, 
bag  piefleidjt  nid)t  einmal  jur  Pclligen  Slugbitbung  gefommen 
ift,  aber  in  -SJiienen,  ©eberben  unb  bcm  ©anjett  beg  Sbarafterg 
burd)fd)eint. 

That  respect  which  the  child  owes  to  his  parents,  and  every 
man  to  those  of  higher  intellectual  power  with  whom  he  may 
come  in  contact,  and  which  every  well-regulated  and  well-disposed 
mind  so  readily  pays,  is  much  oftener  founded  upon  an  imaginary 
worth  than  upon  a  distinct  and  actual  experience  of  its  existence 
— upon  a  something,  which  may  not  perhaps  have  attained  perfect 
development,  but  which  shines  forth  in  the  carriage,  gestures, 
and  whole  character. 


Resignation  and  Contentment. 

Letter  1.  36. 

(vtgcbuitg  unb  ©enugfamfeit  fxnb  eg  per  aflem,  bic  fid)cr 
turd)  bag  Scbcn  fuftren.  '23 er  nidft  ffeftigfeit  genug  ftat  511 
entbebren  unb  felbft  5U  teiben,  fann  fid)  nie  por  febmerftieften 
Cmi'ftnbungen  fitter  ftellen,  ja  er  mug  ftd)  fegar  felbft  toe; 
nigfteng  bie  $u  rege  ©mftfinbuug  bejfen,  mag  il)n  ungunftig 
trifft,  5ufd)reibeu. 
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It  is  resignation  and  contentment  that  are  best  calculated  to 
lead  us  safely  through  life.  Whoever  has  not  sufficient  power  to 
endure  privations,  and  even  suffering,  can  never  feel  that  he  is 
armour-proof  against  painful  emotions — nay,  he  must  attribute  to 
himself,  or  at  least  to  the  morbid  sensitiveness  of  his  nature, 
every  disagreeable  feeling  he  may  suffer. 


To  Fight  against  Men  and  Gods. 

Letter  1.  36. 

©egen  5Renfcf)en  unb  gcgcn  <Sd)idfaie  iff  eb  itidjt  blog  tie 
cbeljle  unb  fid)  felbft  ant  nteiftcn  efyrenbe,  fcnbern  aud)  bie  am 
mcifien  auf  bauevube  €Ruf;e  unb  fbeiterfeit  Bcrcd>ncte  ©cmttti)^ 
ftintmuttg,  uidjt  gegen  fte  ju  flreiten,  fcnbern  fief),  ire  unb  nuc 
cb  nur  itttmer  bab  aScvfyditnij;  etfaubt,  5U  fugett,  mad  fie  gebett, 
alb  ©efdfenf  anjufe^cn,  aber  ni(f)t  ntefjr  ju  sejlattgen,  unb  am 
loenigften  ntifjmutfytg  fiber  bab  511  toerben,  mab  fte  oemeigertt. 

To  set  ourselves  against  men  and  fate  is  not  a  disposition  of 
mind  which  is  the  noblest,  and  which  does  honour  to  us,  nor  is  it 
that  which  is  likely  to  procure  us  the  greatest  amount  of  tranquil¬ 
lity  and  cheerfulness.  We  ought  rather  to  try  to  accommodate 
ourselves,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  circumstances,  to  look  on  all 
that  fate  bestows  upon  us  as  a  gift,  being  careful  not  to  desire 
more,  and  least  of  all  to  be  dissatisfied  because  all  our  desires  are 
not  gratified. 


The  Noblest  Feelings  often  lead  to  a  Disastrous 

Issue. 

Letter  1.  37. 

(Ss  jeigt  ftdj  rcd)t  eft,  baf  bie  beften,  ebetfien,  aufobfcrnbftcn 
@efiif)le  gevabe  bie  finb,  bie  in  uttglucfUtfie  Scfmffalc  fufyren, 
@3  iff,  aid  itmrben  burd)  eine  Ijcfycre,  tocife  giifinmg  bie  aujicrn 
©efdiide  abftcfytUdf  in  Swicfpalt  mit  ben  innern  ©mpfinbungen 
gebvacfjt,  bamit  gevabe  bie  lectern  eiuen  fjdfjcrn  SBertI)  erlan* 
gen,  in  f)6J)erer  Sfteinfyeit  gtdnjcn  unb  bem,  ber  fte  fycgt,  eben 
burd)  Gtttbefyrung  unb  Seiben  tl)eucrer  toerbett  fefiten.  @0 
mefyltfydtig  bie  93orfef)uttg  mattet,  fo  femmt  c3  if)r  nidjt  intntet 
auf  bab  @iud  ber  SKenfdjen  an.  <Eie  fyat  iutmer  Ijbfiere 
Swede  unb  toirft  gemijj  oorjugbiveife  auf  bie  innere  ©rngfiiD 
bung  unb  ©cfutmtng.' 
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It  is  often  found  that  those  feelings  which  are  best,  noblest,  and 
most  self-denying,  are  exactly  those  which  lead  to  a  disastrous 
issue.  It  is  as  if,  by  the  command  of  a  higher  and  wiser  Power, 
man’s  fate  were  intentionally  brought  into  variance  with  his  inner 
feelings,  in  order  that  the  latter  might  acquire  a  higher  value, 
shine  with  greater  purity,  and  thus  become  more  precious  by  the 
very  privations  and  sufferings  to  him  who  cherishes  such  feelings. 
However  benevolent  may  be  the  intentions  of  Providence,  they  do 
not  always  advance  the  happiness  of  the  individual.  Providence 
has  always  higher  ends  in  view,  and  works  in  a  pre-eminent  degree 
on  the  inner  feelings  and  disposition. 


Time. 

Letter  1.  38. 

Die  Beit  iji  bag  2Bid)ttgjie  irn  menfd)ltd)en  Seben;  benn  nxrg 
ifl  bie  gveube  nadj  bent  SBerfitegen  ber  Beit  ?  uub  bag  Drofilidje, 
bernt  ber  <2djmer5  iji  ebenfo  ntdjtg  nad)  ifjtent  SSerfliefjen,  fte 
iji  bag  ®ieig,  in  bent  trir  ber  lejjtert  Beit  entgegemmlien,  bie 
barm  pm  Unbegreifitcben  jmfjrt.  SOiit  bicfent  gcrtfdiretten 
oerbinbet  fid)  cine  reifenbe  Jlraft,  uttb  fte  reift  ntef)r  unb 
moi)(t()dtiger,  toenn  man  auf  fte  ac^tet,  if;r  gefyordjt,  fte  nid^t. 
oerfdjtoenbct,  fte  afg  bag  grbjjte  (Snblidje  anfte^t,  in  ber  alleg 
©nblic^e  ftc£?  mieber  aufTofi. 

Time  is  the  most  important  thing  in  human  life — for  what  is 
pleasure  after  the  departure  of  time  ?  and  the  most  consolatory, 
since  pain,  when  pain  has  passed,  is  nothing.  Time  is  the  wheel- 
track,  in  which  we  roll  on  towards  eternity,  conducting  us  to  the 
Incomprehensible.  In  its  progress  there  is  a  ripening  power,  and 
it  ripens  us  the  more  and  the  more  powerfully,  when  we  duly 
estimate  it,  listen  to  its  voice,  do  not  waste  it,  but  regard  it  as  the 
highest  finite  good,  in  which  all  finite  things  are  resolved. 


Life  is  an  Advancing  towards  Annihilation. 

Letter  1.  44. 

Dap  atteg  Sebcn  nur  ein  ber  fdjeinbarett  SBcrnidjtung 
Chitgegengeben  iji,  mirb  einem  nie  fo  ftar  alg  in  bem  regel: 
mdjngeit  SBedjfel  ber  Sabreg^etten.  Dte  gauge  IjSffanjcmrcU 
nun  nut  fo  bandog  prerftdjtlicber  $reube  jn’g  geben  treten  p 
fetyen,  a(g  afpte  fte  gar  nidjt  bag  minterlidje  ©tjlcrben, 
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cbenfc  ettoaS  tjef  SRufjrcntcs  line  tag  ScBeit  cine®  ncd)  fcine 
©efa^rcn  abnenten  Jtinbed. 

That  all  life  is  only  an  advancing  towards  apparent  annihilation, 
can  be  nowhere  so  clearly  seen  as  in  the  regular  succession  of  the 
seasons.  To  behold  the  whole  vegetable  world  starting  forth  into 
life  with  innocent  unsuspecting  joy,  as  if  it  did  not  once  anticipate 
its  wintry  death,  contains  something  as  deeply  affecting  as  the  life 
of  a  child,  who  as  yet  has  not  dreamt  of  danger. 

The  Power  of  Faxcy. 

Letter  i.  46. 

Sie  bio  fie  2Birfltc£)feit  mare  unenblid)  arm  eljnc  ten  9fei$ 
ter  ©inbilbung,  tie  freiticf)  fo  gut  eitle  @d)recfen  al»  Iccre 
.Socffnungcn  in  tfjrern  @d)ofg  trdgt,  aber  bod)  sic!  Ijduftger, 
menu  fie  aitc^  Sdufdjungen  mit  ftd)  fu^rt,  ilfttcu  fd)meid)elub 
Iteblidje  als  jurudfcbredente  fyarben  leiijt. 

The  mere  reality  of  life  would  be  inconceivably  poor  without 
the  charm  of  fancy,  which  brings  in  its  bosom,  no  doubt,  as  many 
vain  fears  as  idle  hopes,  but  lends  much  oftener  to  the  allusions  it 
calls  up  a  gay  flattering  hue  than  one  which  inspires  terror. 


The  Idea  of  a  Devil. 

Letter  i.  47. 

Ser  ©etanfe  eiuer  perfclgenten  3Rad)t  murbe  mir  irnmer 
frcmt  fein.  3d)  Ijabe  mid)  mentals  mit  ten  Slcrjtcliungen 
sertragcn  fcnrten,  tie  eincS  [eleven,  altem  ©uten  feinbfeiigett, 
am  SBcfen  ©efalien  fintenten  ®cfenS  Safein  annebmen.  3m 
9teuen  Seftamcnte  batte  icb  tie  tabin  einfdjlagenben  Stelien 
nut  fur  biltliebe,  fid)  an  tie  SSorfiellungen  tes  SutentbumS 
anfd)liefjenbe  SluStrucfe  fur  taS  33cfe,  taS  ter  SKenfcb,  aucb 
menu  er  gut  ifi  nub  fid)  ganj  fcbuttlcS  glaubt,  ted)  irnmer  in 
ltd)  ju  befdmpfen  but. 

The  thought  of  a  persecuting  power  has  always  appeared  quite 
strange  to  me.  I  have  never  been  able  to  endure  the  idea,  which 
admits  the  existence  of  a  being  inimical  to  all  good  and  taking 
pleasure  in  everything  evil.  In  the  New  Testament  I  consider 
such  passages  merely  figurative,  expressions  connected  with  the 
representations  of  Judaism  for  the  evil,  which  man,  even  if  he  is 
good  and  believes  himself  quite  innocent,  has  yet  ever  to  fight 
against. 
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We  are  the  Creatures  of  Time. 

Letter  1.  48. 

©cpr  natiirlicp,  b a  er  felbp  bag  ©cfcpobf  ber  3eit  ip,  b a 
fcine  ©cpicEfale  auf  tpr  mie  anf  einent  immev  trogeuben  PJieere 
fcpmeben,  ba  er  nie  tneip,  cb  er  pep  ber  ©egemuart  ftd^er 
Bertrauen  barf,  unb  ob  nicpt  elite  trugerippe  Sufuuft  feiiter 
iravtet. 

“We  are  both  the  creatures  of  time;  our  fate  rests  upon  it  as 
upon  an  ever-agitated  sea,  as  we  never  know  whether  we  can 
safely  trust  the  present,  or  whether  a  deceitful  future  may  not 
yet  be  awaiting  us. 

Free-wiiJl  and  Necessity. 

Letter  1.  49. 

Snbep  iff  eg  cine  fcpbne  ©igenfcpaft  itn  Pftenfcpett,  unb  eiit 
i()m  Bon  bcm  ©cpbpfer  augfcpliepticp  Bor  ben  ubrigen  Gsrbcit; 
gefc£)6pfen  eingcrdmntcr  SSorjug,  bap  er  intmcr  fiiff It,  bap  er 
burcp  ben  ©ebanfen  unb  burdp  ben  ©ntfcplup  jebeu  fotpevlicpen 
©inffitp,  trie  (far!  er  fern  rnbge,  pcmmen  unb  beperrfcpen  fann. 
(§g  fagt  bcm  SWenfcpen  cine  innere  ©timme,  bap  cr  frei  unb 
unabpdngig  ip,  fie  rccfjnct  iprn  bag  ©ute  unb  bag  33ofe  an, 
unb  aug  ber  SBeurtpeilung  feincr  fclbjl,  bie  immer  patter  unb 
prenget  fein  mup  a(g  bie  anberer,  mup  man  jette  ganj 
forpertiepen  (Sinfluffe  Boflig  pintoeglaffen.  (S'g  ftnb  jmet  Ber; 
fcpiebene  ©ebiete,  bag  ber  Stbpangigteit  unb  bag  ber  greipeit, 
unb  burdj  ben  blopen  SBetpanb  tapt  pep  ber  ©treit  beiber  niept 
lofen.  3n  ber  SBelt  ber  ©rfepeinungen  ftnb  a((e  S)inge  ber; 
gefiatt  Bcrfettet,  bap  man,  tnettn  man  a((e  Umpanbe  big  auf 
bie  Hempen  unb  entferntepen  imnter  gettau  tBiipte,  Bcweifen 
fennte,  bap  ber  Pftenfcp  in  jebcm  Slugenbltcf  gejiuttugen  mar  fo 
ju  panbeln,  trie  er  gepanbelt  pat.  2>abei  pat  er  aber  bod) 
immer  bag  ©efitpl,  bap  er,  tnoPte  er  in  bag  pemntenbe  Pfab 
greifeu  unb  fid)  Bon  biefer  ipn  uutpridenben  SBerfettung 
logmaepen,  eg  Bermccpte.  3n  biefem  ©efitpl  feiiter  greipeit 
licgt  feine  SWenfepemourbe. 

It  is  a  beautiful  attribute  of  our  nature,  a  privilege  granted  to 
mail  exclusively,  and  before  all  the  other  creatures  of  this  world, 
that  he  ever  feels  that  he  can  by  forethought  and  determination 
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control  and  govern  every  physical  influence,  however  mighty  it  may 
be.  An  inward  voice  proclaims  to  him  that  he  is  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  ;  it  imputes  to  him  good  and  evil,  and  in  the  judgments 
which  he  passes  on  himself,  which  must  always  be  more  severe  and 
strict  than  those  of  others,  he  must  entirely  throw  out  of  sight  all 
physical  influences.  Man  is  subject  to  two  distinct  laws,  that  of 
dependence  and  that  of  freedom,  and  the  conflict  is  not  to  be  settled 
by  the  mere  understanding.  In  the  visible  world  all  things  seem 
to  be  so  connected  together,  that,  if  we  were  acquainted  with  all 
possible  circumstances — the  most  minute  and  most  remote — it 
looks  as  if  we  could  show  that  man  at  any  moment  could  not 
avoid  acting  exactly  as  he  did.  And  yet  there  is  always  the  feel¬ 
ing  within  us,  that  if  we  did  but  will  it,  we  could  grasp  the 
revolving  wheel,  and  free  ourselves  from  the  chain  that  binds  us 
to  it.  In  this  consciousness  of  his  freedom  lies  the  true  dignity  of 
man. 


Every  Man  the  Maker  of  his  own  Fortune. 

Letter  i.  49. 

S'g  if!  eine  fprid)ioortlid)e  Sftebengart,  bap  jebcr  fid)  bag 
fetnige  fdjafft,  unb  titan  pjlegt  bag  fo  ju  nd)nten,  bag  cr  eg  fid) 
buvd)  SBernunft  ober  Unrernunft  gut  ober  fd)Ied)t  Bereitet. 
2J2an  fann  eg  after  aud)  fo  oerjiefjen,  bap,  ime  er  eg  attg  ben 
epanben  ber  2>orfd)ung  emftfdngt,  er  fid)  fo  fflueinfapt,  bap  eg 
il)tn  bod)  tool)!  baritt  toirb,  trie  riel  SMangct  eg  barftieten  tttoge. 

It  is  a  proverbial  expression  that  every  man  is  the  maker  of  his 
own  fortune,  and  we  usually  regard  it  as  implying  that  every  man, 
by  his  folly  or  wisdom,  prepares  good  or  evil  for  himself.  But  we 
may  view  it  in  another  light— namely,  that  we  may  so  accommodate 
ourselves  to  the  dispensations  of  Providence  as  to  be  happy  in  our 
lot,  whatever  may  be  its  privations. 

See  (Lat.)  Man,  every,  maker  of  his  own  fortune. 


The  Starry  Heavens. 

Letter  I.  56. 

Sifter  ber  fttofe  ©ebanfe,  bap  fie  fo  atifjcr  unb  lifter  orient  Srbi* 
fd)ett  (mb ;  bag  @eful)t,  bap  allcg  3rbifd)e  barer  fo  rerfcfnrinbct, 
bap  ber  einjelne  SDienfd)  gegen  biefe  in  ben  Suftraum  oerfireutcit 
SCelten  fo  uttenblid)  unftcbcutenb  ift,  bap  feiue  ®d)idfate,  fein 
©eniepen  unb  (Sntftepren,  irorauf  er  cinen  fo  fletnlid)eit  SBertfj 
legt,  trie  nid)tg  gcgcu  biefe  ©rope  retfdjlDtnben;  bann  bap  bie 
©efttvne  afle  SSieufdjcn  unb  afle  3citen  beg  ©rbftobeng  rer; 
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fuiipfen,  bap  fie  alleg  gefefjeu  fyaMi  non  Slnbegintt  an,  unb 
alleg  feljen  merben,  bariit  nerliere  id)  mid)  imrncr  in  fiifiem 
aaerguiigen  Mm  SlnMcf  beg  gejiirntcm  §imntclg.  ©ennfs  iji 
eg  aber  aud)  ein  ft>af)tl)aft  erfjabeneg  ©djaufpicl,  menu  in  bet 
©title  bet  9iad)t,  bei  gan$  reinem  Jpimmet,  bie  ©ejiitne, 
gteid)fam  trie  ein  2Mtend)or,  tferaufc  unb  ^erabjieigen,  unb 
gemiffcrmapcn  bag  ®afein  in  jtnei  Xfjeile  jerfaflt.  Set  eine 
Xfyeil,  trie  bcm  3rbifd)en  angefjorenb,  in  polliget  ©title  bet 
9lad)t  tterftummt,  unb  nut  bet  aubere  Ijetauffommeub  in  allet 
(Srfjabenpeit,  B>vd)t  unb  .§endid)feit.  ©antt  tritb  bet  gefiitnte 
.§immel,  aug  biefem  ©efidjtgpunfte  aitgefd)en,  getuip  aud)  son 
movalifdjcm  Ginflup.  2Cer,  bet  jtd)  geico^nt  fiat  in  bcrgteidfen 
Gmpjxnbungen  unb  3been  ju  leben,  unb  oft  batin  gn  setweilen, 
fonute  ftc£>  leid)t  auf  unmoralifdjen  SBegen  written  V  SBie 
eutjucft  nid)t  fd)on  bet  einfadje  @lanj  biefcg  munberpolleu 
©d)aufpielg  bet  Dlatut  ? 

But  the  simple  thought  that  the  stars  are  far  beyond  and  above 
everything  earthly— the  feeling  that  everything  earthly  in  com¬ 
parison  fades  from  the  view,  and  that  man  himself  is  utterly 
insignificant  when  contrasted  with  those  worlds  scattered  over 
the  firmament,  while  his  fate,  his  enjoyments,  and  wants  are  as 
nothing — then  again  that  the  stars  hind  together  all  men  and  all 
periods  of  the  world’s  history,  as  they  have  seen  all  from  the 
beginning  of  time,  and  will  see  all  that  shall  come  hereafter 
when  I  meditate  on  all  these  things,  I  lose  myself  in  serene 
delight  while  contemplating  the  starry  heavens.  Certainly  it  is  a 
truly  sublime  spectacle,  when  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  in  an 
unclouded  sky,  the  stars,  like  the  world’s  choir,  rise  and  set,  and  as 
it  were  divide  existence  into  two  portions : — the  one,  belonging  to 
the  earthly,  is  silent  in  the  perfect  stillness  of  night,  whilst  the  other 
alone  comes  forth  in  sublimity,  pomp,  and  majesty.  Viewed 
in  this  light  the  starry  heavens  truly  exercise  a  moral  influence 
over  us  ;  and  who  can  readily  stray  into  the  paths  of  immorality, 
if  he  has  been  accustomed  to  live  amidst  such  thoughts  and  feel¬ 
ings,  and  frequently  to  dwell  upon  them  ?  How  are  we  entranced 
by  the  simple  splendours  of  this  wonderful  drama  of  nature  ? 

Taste  for  Sculpture. 

Better  i.  54. 

SBettn  mart  ©inn  fur  bie  ©djonpeit  cinet  SBitbfdule  fjat,  fo 
get;cvt  bag  jit  ben  re  in  (feu,  ebetjien  unb  fdjcnjien  ©cniiffen,  unb 
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man  cnt6ef;vt  bic  <5?efiattcn  fd)t  ungcrn,  an  bencn  fid)  bag 
SSergnugeit,  trie  urtjd^tigemat  man  fte  fte()t,  irntncr  erneuert,  ja 
fieigert. 

A  taste  for  sculpture  belongs  to  the  best,  purest,  and  noblest  of 
our  enjoyments ;  and  we  feel  most  reluctant  to  be  separated  from 
those  forms,  from  which,  however  often  we  contemplate  them,  we 
derive  renewed  and  indeed  heightened  pleasure. 


Sleep  op  the  Innocent  and  Guilty  contrasted. 

Letter  I.  55. 

Slber  bet  <Sd)(af  iji  and)  d)arafteriftifd).  2Bie  reigenb  in 
Ijotber  llnfcftulD  finb  Jfinber,  tote  cngclgleicf)  in  ifter  bfufyenben 
gatbe!  5Bie  Bange  unb  qudfettb  iji  ber  ©d)laf  nnb  ber 
Stugbrucf  bed  ©eftcffS  cincg  nid)t  fc^ulbtofen  ©eieiffeng. 

Even  sleep  is  characteristic.  How  charming  are  children  in 
their  lovely  innocence!  how  angel-like  their  blooming  hue  !  how 
painful  and  anxious  is  the  sleep  and  expression  in  the  countenance 
of  the  guilty ! 


The  Close  op  Life. 

Letter  i.  56. 

3d)  fd)eue  bag  Sitter  nid)t,  unb  ben  Tob  IjaBe  id),  burd)  eine 
fonberBare  innere  ©timmung,  rief(eid)t  pen  meiner  Sugenb  an, 
nid)t  a[g  eine  fo  rein  menfd)tid)e  93cge6ent>eit  angefeljen,  bafj 
fie  einen,  ber  uber  3Wenfc£)enfcf>i£Efate  ju  benfen  getoofmt  iji, 
iuim6gtid)e  Betruben  faun,  fonbern  efjer  aid  ettoag  (Srfreididjeg. 
3etit  iji  meine  9tcd)nung  mit  ber  2Mt  tangfi  a6gefd)feffen. 
3d)  perlange  pent  langen  Sebcn  weiter  nid)tg,  id)  t;abe  feme 
meitaugfebenben  iflidne,  nef)tne  jeben  ©enufi  banfbar  aug  ber 
^ianb  beg  @cfd)icfeg,  lpiirbe  eg  aber  fe^r  tl)orid)t  ftnben,  baran 
jn  fjdngen,  bafs  bag  nod)  lange  fo  fortbauere.  SKeine  ©m* 
pjtnbuttgen  ftnb  bod)  eigentfid)  ber  Jfrcig,  in  bem  id)  lebe  unb 
ben  id)  genicfje,  pen  aufjen  bebarf  id)  fanm  etmag,  unb  biefe 
©ebaufen  unb  ©mBfmbungen  ftnb  su  fcljr  mein,  a(g  bafj  id)  fte 
nid)t  mit  mir  l/iiiuBernefmen  foflte.  STiemanb  faint  ben  ©djteier 
megjiefen,  ben  bic  $orfet)ung  geiriji  mit  tiefer  SBeigfjeit  itbet 
bag  Seufeitg  gegegett  fiat. 
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I  do  not  dread  old  age,  and  death  I  have,  from  a  peculiarity  of 
my  constitution  and  from  my  youth,  been  accustomed  to  regard 
not  simply  as  an  event  in  human  life  but  as  something  joyous. 
Such  an  occurrence  cannot  possibly  excite  feelings  of  regret  in  one 
who  has  meditated  deeply  on  the  destiny  of  man.  My  reckoning 
with  the  world  has  long  been  closed — I  have  nothing  more  to  look 
for  from  length  of  life — I  have  no  deep-laid  plans  extending  to  a 
distant  futurity.  I  take  any  enjoyments  gratefully  from  the  hand 
of  Providence,  but  would  think  it  foolish  to  be  so  dependent  upon 
them  as  to  expect  them  to  be  of  long  continuance.  My  feelings 
are  the  precise  central  point  in  which  I  stand,  and  where  my 
enjoyments  are  placed ;  from  anything  external  to  myself  I  can 
derive  no  pleasure,  and  those  thoughts  and  feelings  are  so 
peculiarly  my  own  that  I  cannot  imagine  that  they  should  not  go 
with  me.  No  one,  however,  can  raise  the  veil  which  Providence 
has  with  profound  wisdom  drawn  over  the  world  beyond  the 
grave. 


The  Idea  op  a  Misfortune. 

Letter  1.  57. 

Sie  SBovjMung  eineg  Ungliicfd  ifl  nocf)  immer  ettoaS  gan$ 
anbereS  at3  ba3  llnglucf  felbfi,  nienn  e3  mit  ber  furdjtbaren 
©ehnfjfjeit  feinet  ©egenwavt  eintritt.  2Uati  mufi  bafjet  auf 
itidjts  fo  leenig  pertrauen  unto  an  nicfits  fo  unabldfjtg  arbeiten 
a(S  an  feiner  ©eeieujldvfe  unb  feiner  €>etbjlbef)errfcf)ung,  bie 
beibe  bie  cinjigen  fidjeru  ©runblagen  be3  irbifdfen  ©iucf3  (into. 

The  idea  we  form  of  a  misfortune  is  ever  somewhat  different 
from  the  misfortune  itself,  when  it  appears  in  all  its  frightful 
certainty.  We  must  trust  in  nothing  so  little,  and  must  labour 
for  nothing  so  unceasingly,  as  for  the  strengthening  of  our  soul 
and  for  self-government,  both  of  which  are  the  only  sure  founda¬ 
tions  of  earthly  happiness. 


What  lies  in  the  Mature  of  Things. 

Letter  1.  58. 

2Bag  in  ber  91atur  ber  Singe  liegt  unb  baS  ©cfjicffal  Ijeri 
beifiitjrt,  barubev  mare  e3  tfjbridjt  unb  unntdnntidj  jugleid), 
feme  SRulje  unb  fein  innereg  ©leidjgctpicfjt  jn  periieten. 

What  lies  in  the  nature  of  things  and  is  dependent  on  fate,  it 
would  be  silly  and  unmanly  to  lose  one’s  rest  and  inward  equi¬ 
librium  in  thinking  of  it. 
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Temperate  Habits. 

Letter  i.  58. 

©d  ift  ungtauBIicf,  trie  rie(  cd  tftut,  trenn  ter  gan^e  Jtcrrer 
in  cinet  fteten  unb  immer  unterBrccftm  fcrtgefe|ten  Crbnung 
BteiBt  unb  ren  tenx  SDecftfet  ter  ©intrude  frei  ift,  ter  ted) 
immer  tie  fcrperlicBen  jvuncticnen  nteftt  cter  teeniger  ftert. 
Turdgdngige  Sffiajjigfeit  xft  getrift  bod)  am  (Snte  tadjenige, 
mad  ten  Jtcrper  am  Idngften  credit  unb  am  ftcfterften  rcr 
JtranHicit  Bemaftrt. 

It  is  incredible  how  important  it*  is  that  the  corporeal  frame 
should  be  kept  under  the  influence  of  constant,  continuous,  and 
unbroken  order,  and  free  from  the  impressions  of  vicissitude,  which 
always  more  or  less  derange  the  corporeal  functions.  After  all,  it 
is  continued  temperance  which  sustains  the  body  for  the  longest 
period  of  time,  and  which  most  surely  preserves  it  free  from 
sickness. 


Mas. 

Letter  i.  60. 

Ter  2Renfd)  ift  eittmol  uBeraft  ter  Tattelpunft,  unb  jeter 
Slenfcft  HeiBt  ted)  am  ©nte  afteirt,  fotajj  nur,  mad  in  ibm  mar 
unb  aud  ifm  audgeftt,  auf  ibn  23icfttigfeit  audutt.  23ie  ter 
SJiertfcft  im  Sefen  auf  (Men  mitemrftntenb,  mirffam,  tbeiineb; 
utenb,  immer  fid)  gefefltg  enteicfdnb  ift,  fo  rnacftt  tr  ben 
grefera  23 eg,  ter  ufer  tie  ©ren,en  ter  Srbififtfeit  ftinaudreicBt, 
teeft  a((ein,  unb  feiner  fann  ifin  ta  Begleiten,  menu  aud)  freilicf) 
in  alien  2JJenfd)en  tie  SlBnung  liegt,  jenfeit  ted  ©rated  tie 
toieterjuftnten,  tie  scrangegangen  fint,  unb  tie  um  ft  eft  JU 
nerfammeln,  tie  naeft  und  ubrig  BleiBen.  Jtein  gefufftoefler 
SJienfd)  fann  tiefer  2lBnung,  ja  tiefed  ftebern  ©(autend 
entBcftren,  eftne  einen  grefen  Sfteit  feined  ©luefd  unb  gerate 
ten  ebelften  unb  reinften,  aufgugeBen. 

Man  is,  above  all,  the  central  point  of  human  action,  and  each 
man  remains  at  last  alone,  so  that  what  was  in  him  and  went  forth 
from  him  is  alone  important.  Man,  during  his  life  on  earth,  sym¬ 
pathising  and  active,  is  ever  associated  in  his  feelings  with  others  ; 
yet  he  treads  alone  the  more  important  path,  which  leads  over  the 
confines  of  the  earthly  state  :  no  one  can  accompany  him  there, 
though  in  every  man  there  is  the  presentiment,  that  beyond  the 
grave  he  will  find  again  those  who  have  gone  before  him,  and  will 
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there  gather  around  him  again  those  whom  he  leaves  behind.  No 
man  of  affectionate  feeling  can  be  without  this  anticipation,  yea, 
this  firm  belief,  without  giving  up  a  large  portion  of  his  happiness, 
and  that  the  purest  and  noblest. 


Motives  op  Actions  alone  to  be  regarded. 

.Letter  1.  61. 

©ie  ctbdvmlicfjflen  5)icnfd)en  jtnb  bie,  bie  niclfts  fiber  fid) 
ncrntogen,  md)t  fcnnen,  toaS  jte  irollen,  unb  bie,  roetcfje  fclbft, 
utbem  fie  tugenbljaft  ftnb,  niebvige  fWotiye  I;aben,  £RfidEftc£>teit 
auf  ©liicf  unb  Sufriebcnfjeit,  gitrdft  »or  ©eunffenSbiffeu  cber 
gar  bor  fiinftigen  ©tvafen.  @3  ifi  redjt  gut  unb  nu$licf), 
U'eitn  bie  2Kenfcf)cn  and)  nut  aug  biefcu  ©runbcu  nidft  funbigeit, 
ibcr  tret  auf  ©efinmtng  unb  (Seelcujufianb  fiefjt,  faun  baratt 
feinen  ©cfaKen  fjabcn.  ©as  ©bte  ifi  nut  baitn  mljanbett, 
menu  bab  ©ute  urn  beb  ©uten  uufien  gcfcf)iel;t,  entlneber  als 
felbft  evfattnteg  unb  emffuttbencg  ©cfcfj  auS  reinet  fpfiidft,  eber 
auS  bent  ©efiilfl  bet  erlfabcnen  SfBfirbe  unb  bet  etgreifenben 
(Sdjbnfyeit  bet  ©ugenb.  Slut  biefe  Sfiotire  betucifeit,  bajj 
loirflict)  bie  ©eftumtug  fetbfi  gtofj  unb  ebcl  ifi,  unb  nut  fie 
leitfen  aud)  toiebct  auf  bie  ©eftnnung  gutficf . 

The  men  most  to  he  pitied  are  those  who  have  no  command 
over  themselves,  who  cannot  do  what  they  would,  and  who,  even 
whilst  they  are  performing  virtuous  deeds,  do  so  from  mean 
motives,  from  regard  to  happiness  and  mental  satisfaction,  fear  of 
the  reproaches  of  conscience,  or  else  of  future  punishment.  This 
is  all  very  well  and  useful,  supposing  that  man  cannot  be  kept  in 
the  straight  path  by  any  other  motives,  but  he  who  looks  inwardly 
to  the  heart  and  soul  can  derive  no  satisfaction  from  such  conduct. 
True  nobility  only  exists  when  the  good  is  sought  for  its  own 
sake,  either  as  a  recognised  law  of  pure  duty,  or  from  the  feeling 
of  the  lofty  dignity  and  constraining  beauty  of  virtue.  It  is  only 
these  motives  that  show  the  disposition  to  be  great  and  noble, 
aud  these  alone  react  upon  the  character. 


Providence  does  not  favour  Individuals. 

Letter  1.  67. 

Sie  SBorfeljung  begunfligt  geuufj  nidft  einjelne,  fcnbcvn  bie 
ticfe  SfBeiblfeit  iffrer  9fatt)fd)idge  bdfut  fief)  auf  bie  Surest.- 
iucifung  unb  SBevettung  alter  aul 
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Providence  certainly  does  not  attend  merely  to  the  interests  of 
individuals,  but  the  profound  wisdom  of  its  counsels  extends  to 
the  right  ordering  and  betterment  of  all. 


The  Sea. 

Letter  I.  68. 

©g  iff  etn  fo  f)uBfcf)cr  ©cbatife,  bafr  hue  teeit  audf  bie  lifer 
yon  einanbcr  entfernt  ftnb,  bie  Sffietle,  bie  ntir  bie  g-iijje  befpult, 
in  fnrjet  Beit  ant  gegenuberfleficnbcn  ©cftabe  fein  faun. 

It  is  a  beautiful  thought,  that  however  far  one  shore  may  be 
from  another,  the  wave  that  ripples  over  my  foot  will  in  a  short 
time  be  on  the  opposite  strand. 


Sundays  and  Holidays. 

Letter  i.  70. 

©g  gibt  nidftg  fo  <£elbftifcf)eg  nnb  ^erjlofcg,  afg  menu 
35ovncI)«te  nub  fReidfe  tnit  SWiffafien  obcr  luentgftcng  ntit  cinem 
gen'iffcn  ycrfcfnndffcnben  ©fel  auf  ©onus  nnb  geiertage  juriicfv 
blicfcn.  ©elbft  bie  9Babl  beg  fiebenten  Tagcg  ift  gemifi  bie 
mcifcflc,  incite  f)dtte  gefunbctt  merbett  fbnnen.  <So  hul(furlicf) 
eg  fc£>eint  nnb  big  auf  einen  ifiunEt  aud)  fein  mag,  bie  Slrbeit 
urn  einen  Sag  ju  ycvfurjen  ober  $u  yevlaitgern,  fo  bin  id) 
libcvjeugt,  baft  bie  fedjg  Sage  gerabe  bag  matyre,  bcu  SKenfdfen 
in  ii)ten  b»f)t)fifc£)en  JMften  mtb  in  if)rem  93efiarren  in  ein« 
formiger  53efd)dftiguug  angemeffene  EDiaji  iff.  ©g  liegt  nod) 
etioag  fbumaneg  audj  barin,  bafj  bie  jur  Slrbeit  bem  SDienfdjcn 
bel)fiipid)cn  Xfyicre  biefe  fRulfe  mit  gcniejjen. 

There  is  nothing  so  selfish  and  heartless  as  the  displeasure,  or 
at  least  the  kind  of  contemptuous  aversion,  with  which  men  of 
distinction  and  wealth  sometimes  regard  Sundays  and  holidays. 
Even  the  choice  of  the  seventh  day  is  certainly  the  wisest  which 
could  have  been  made.  However  it  may  seem  to  lie,  and  in  one 
respect  really  may  lie,  within  the  power  of  the  will  to  shorten  or 
lengthen  the  usual  period  of  labour,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  six  days  are  the  really  true,  fit,  and  adequate  measure  of 
time  for  work,  whether  as  regards  the  physical  strength  of  man 
or  his  perseverance  in  a  uniform  occupation.  There  is  also  some¬ 
thing  humane  in  the  arrangement,  by  which  those  animals  which 
assist  man  in  his  work  rest  along  with  him. 
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Trees. 

Letter  1.  71. 

Sie  Sditnte  fjaBen  bariit  ehnag  (0  Sctybncg  unb  Slujietyenbcg, 
aucty  fur  tie  $tyantafte,  bafs,  ba  fie  ityrett  Drt  nicf>t  reranbern 
f'onnen,  fic  Beugen  after  SBerdnberungen  ftnb,  bie  in  einer 
©egenb  oorgetyen,  unb  ba  einige  ein  u&eraug  tyotyeg  Sitter 
crreidjen,  fo  gleictyen  fte  bartit  gefd}id}tlid}cn  SWonumenten 
unb  tyabett  bod}  ein  Seben,  ftnb  bod}  trie  tntr  entftetyenb  unb 
rerget}enb,  nid}t  flarr  unb  febfog  trie  gfuren  unb  gfujfe,  ron 
bencu  fonft  bag  im  rorigcn  ©efagte  in  gfeictyent  SDiafe  gift. 
Saf  matt  fte  jurtger  unb  after  unb  eutficty  natty  unb  nad}  bent 
£obe  jttgetyenb  ftetyt,  gtefjt  intrner  ndtyer  unb  ndtyer  an  fte  an. 

Trees  have  about  them  something  beautiful  and  attractive  even 
to  the  fancy,  since  they  cannot  change  their  places,  are  witnesses  of 
all  the  changes  that  take  place  around  them  ;  and  as  some  reach  a 
great  age,  they  become,  as  it  were,  historical  monuments,  and  like 
ourselves  they  have  a  life,  growing  and  passing  away — not  being 
inanimate  and  unvarying  like  the  fields  and  rivers.  One  sees  them 
passing  through  various  stages,  and  at  last  step  by  step  approaching 
death,  which  makes  them  look  still  more  like  ourselves. 

Work  as  necessary  as  Eating  and  Sleeping. 

Letter  1.  73. 

®ag  Slrbeiteu  ifl,  tncinnu  ©efutyf  nacf),  bem  SJfenfctyen  fo 
gut  ein  ©eburfnifj  afg  (Sffen  unb  <2ctylafcn,  ©cfbfl  biejenigen, 
bie  gar  nid}tg  tf)un,  iraS  ein  rernunftiger  SDfeitfd}  Slrbeit  nennen 
trurbe,  bifben  fid}  bod)  ein,  etlnag  ju  tf)un.  (linen  SlfitfHg* 
ganger,  ber  eg  feiner  2Mnung  nad}  tndre,  gibt  eg  trotyl  nid}t 
auf  ber  2£klt. 

Work,  according  to  my  feeling,  is  as  much  of  a  necessity  to 
man  as  eating  and  sleeping.  Even  those  who  do  nothing  which 
to  a  sensible  man  can  be  called  work,  still  imagine  that  they  are 
doing  something.  The  world  possesses  not  a  man  who  is  an  idler 
in  his  own  eyes. 

The  Little  Influence  of  State  Affairs  on 
Private  Happiness. 

Letter  1.  79. 

2lf!eg,  tnag  man  <&taatg;  unb  SBeltbegebentyeitcn  neituf,  tyat 
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in  alien  aujjcru  Stngen  bie  grofjte  SBidjtigfeit,  ftiftet  unb 
Bernidjtet  im  Stugenftlicf  bag  ©iucf,  oft  bag  Safein  son  Saufem 
ben ;  after  trenn  nun  bie  SBefle  beg  Slugenftlicfg  ooruftergeraufdjt 
ill,  ber  ©turn  fidj  geiegt  l)at,  fo  serliert  fid),  fa  fo  oerf^nnnbet 
oft  fpurlcg  iftr  Ginjlujs.  SBie^e  aitbere  ganj  geraufdjlog  bie 
©ebanfett  unb  Gmftftnbung  ftimmenbe  Singe  finb  ba  oft  meit 
ntcftr  son  tiefent  unb  bauernbem  Giujlufs.  Ser  SWcnfd)  fantt 
fid)  ilftertjauftt  fcfjr  frei  fatten  »on  afietn,  mag  nid)t  unmitteiftar 
iit  fein  fpriratleften  eingveift,  unb  bieg  ijl  cine  feftr  meife 
Ginridftung  ber  S3orfeI)ung,  toeii  fo  bag  inbioibucite  ©liict 
uuenblid)  mel)r  gefidjert  ift. 

Everything  that  regards  statesmanship  and  the  interest  of  the 
world  is  in  all  outward  respects  of  the  greatest  importance ;  it 
creates  and  destroys  in  a  moment  the  happiness,  even  the  very 
existence,  of  thousands,  hut  when  the  wave  of  the  moment  has 
rushed  past,  and  the  storm  has  abated,  its  influence  is  lost,  and 
even  frequently  disappears  without  leaving  a  trace  behind. 
Many  other  things  that  are  noiselessly  influencing  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  often  make  far  deeper  and  more  lasting  impressions 
on  us.  Man  can  for  the  most  part  keep  himself  very  independent 
of  all  that  does  not  trench  on  his  private  life — a  very  wise 
arrangement  of  Providence,  since  it  gives  a  much  greater  security 
to  human  happiness. 


Earnestness  in  Life. 

Ldter  i.  81. 

Ser  Graft  uitb  fcfftft  ber  grofite  beg  Seftcng  ift  etmag  feftr 
Gbteg  unb  ©refjeg,  after  er  muff  nid)t  ftoreub  in  bag  SBirfen  im 
Seften  eingreifen.  Gr  ftcfommt  fenft  etmag  SBittereg,  bag  Sefteit 
felftjl  ffierleibenbeg. 

Earnestness  in  life,  even  when  carried  to  an  extreme,  is  some¬ 
thing  very  noble  and  great,  but  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  disturb 
the  common  business  of  life,  else  it  will  produce  bitterness, 
producing  injurious  effects. 


Home. 

Letter  i.  89. 

Sag  £aug  unb  bie  ©ad)cn  bariu  Ijaften  mir  bcnfelften 
erfreuenben  Stnftlid  alg  fonft  gemad)t.  Gg  fpridjt  eirnn  immer, 
menn  man  and)  gerabe  unmitteiftar  rorftcr  ©rofkg  uni  ©dffueg 
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gefefyen  Ijat,  mit  Jjeimtidjer  unb  jut  JpeiterFeit  ftimmeitbcr 
gveurtblidjfeit  an. 

My  house  and  the  things  in  it  have  always  something  pleasant 
to  me.  There  is  always  a  something  about  home  which  addresses 
us  with  a  friendly  air,  and  touches  the  heart,  even  after  having 
just  come  from  direct  intercourse  with  objects  that  are  great  and 
beautiful. 


The  Course  of  Nature. 

Letter  11.  3. 

So  geljt  bie  Uiatur  if; ten  emigen  ©ang  fort  unb  fiimmert 
fid)  uid)t  urn  ben  in  i^rer  JWitte  sergangtidfen  SDienfdjen. 
31?ag  and)  b ag  ScfimerjFaftefte  unb  &ermfjenbfte  begegnen, 
mag  eg  fogar  cine  unmittcibare  {yotge  iljver  eigenen  gemoljn{icfyen 
llmroanbelungen  obev  ifjvev  aufjerorbentlidjfien  9te»oIutionen 
fein,  fie  oerfotgt  it)ie  ©af)n  mit  cifevner  ©leieffguttigfeit,.  mit 
fcFjeinBarer  ©efuffdcfigfeit. 

®iefe  ©rfdfeinung  Fiat,  menn  man  eben  mom  S center  j  fiber 
tin  fefon  gefdjfeljeneg  Uugliicf,  cber  mon  ?Jurcf)t  scr  einem  br?; 
Ijeitben  ergrifen  ifi,  etmag  micbcr  fcfimcrjticF)  (Irgreifenbeg,  bie 
innere  Stauer  SBermelircnbcg,  etmag,  bag  fcfaubern  unb  ftarren 
mad)t.  Slber  fomie  ber  SBiicf  jtdj  mciter  loenbet,  fomie  bie 
Seele  fief)  311  aligemciuen  33etrad)tungen  fammett,  fomie  alfo 
ber  SKenfd)  ju  ber  93efonuen()eit  unb  Svgcbung  juvucffef)rt, 
bie  feincr  ma1)rf)aft  miirbig  finb,  baitn  ift  gevabe  biefcv  emige, 
mie  an  ifyr  ©cfcf$  gefeffette  ©ang  ber  Utatur  ctmag  unenbiid) 
Srbftenbeg  unb  33etuf)igenbeg.  ©g  gibt  bann  bod)  and)  l)ict 
fcfiott  etmag  fjefleg,  „eineu  vuljenben  bpot  in  bet  giuefyt  ber 
©rfdjeinungen**,  mie  eg  eiitmai  in  einem  Sd)i((er’fc§en  ©ebicffte 
fel)t  fd)on  Fjei^t.  ®et  2Renfd)  gctjbrt  ju  einer  grojjen,  nie 
buvd)  einjelneg  gefibvten  nod)  fibrbaren  Dvbnung  ber  ©inge, 
unb  ba  biefe  gemip  jit  etipng  fjbfjcrnt  unb  citbiicf)  ju  einem 
©nbfunfte  fufjrt,  in  bem  afic  Smeifet  fid)  Ibfen,  atlc  Sdjmievigs 
feiten  fief)  auggteidfen,  aiie  fritter  oft  mermivvt  nub  im 
SBibevfbrucf)  fiingenben  £one  fief)  in  ©inen  mddjtigen  ©inflang 
oeieittigen,  fo  muf  aud)  er  mit  eben  biefer  Drbnung  511  bent 
gleid)en  $unfte  geiangen. 

Nature  goes  forward  in  her  never-ending  course,  and  cares 
nothing  for  the  race  of  man  that  is  ever  passing  before  her. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  painful  and  distressing  events  that  happen, 
either  in  the  direct  course  of  her  accustomed  revolutions,  or  by 
some  apparent  deviation,  she 'still  goes  on  her  way  with  stem 
indifference  and  apparent  insensibility.  Whether  we  suffer  from 
some  present  sorrow,  or  from  the  fear  of  one  impending,  this 
thought  lias  something  deeply  painful,  which  increases  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  the  inward  grief — something  that  makes  us  pause  and 
shudder.  But  when  we  extend  our  view — when  the  soul  loses 
itself  in  universal  contemplation — when  man  turns  to  reflection 
and  resigns  himself  to  the  inevitable,  a  course  alone  worthy  of 
him,  then  the  eternal,  unchangeable  order  of  Nature  has  a  com¬ 
forting  and  peaceful  influence.  It  even  gives  us  here  a  resting- 
place,  “a  stationary  pole-star  amidst  the  flight  of  meteors,"  as 
has  been  beautifully  expressed  in  a  song  of  Schiller's.  Man 
belongs  to  a  great  order  of  things  not  easily  disturbed  or  thrown 
into  confusion  ;  and  as  this  certainly  leads  to  something  higher, 
and  at  length  to  a  point  in  which  all  doubts  shall  be  resolved,  all 
difficulties  smoothed,  and  all  the  jarring  tones  of  contradiction 
and  discordance  joined  in  one  mighty  harmony — he  must  also  in 
this  order  attain  to  this  point. 

Memory  of  the  Past. 

Letter  n.  3. 

Sie  SBevgangcnlfcit  unb  bie  (Stumming  Ijaben  eine  uncnb* 
lidfc  jtraft,  unb  menn  aud)  fdjmerjlidfe  <Sd)nfud)t  baraud 
quiKt,  fid)  t linen  fyinjugebcn,  fo  liegt  bavin  bod)  ein  unaud* 
fprcd)lid)  fufet  ©enufj.  2Ran  fd)licgt  fid)  in  ©ebanfen  mit 
bent  ©egcnftanbe  ab,  ben  man  gcliebt  fjat,  unb  ber  nid)t  mef)r 
iff,  man  fann  fid)  in  Srcilfeit  unb  9iul)e  iiberafl  ttad)  aufjett 
l)imnenben,  fjulfveid)  unb  tt)dtig  fein,  aber  fur  fid)  fovbert  man 
niditd,  ba  man  afteS  I)at,  a  deb  in  fid)  fdfliefjt,  mad  bie  ©mil 
nod)  511  fiil)len  berrnag. 

The  past  and  the  remembrance  of  it  have  a  never-ending  power, 
and  if  painful  longings  arise  to  give  ourselves  up  to  it,  it  has  yet 
an  inexpressible  charm.  We  can  shut  ourselves  up  in  thought 
with  those  whom  we  have  loved  and  lost — we  can  turn  away  in 
peace  and  freedom  from  all  that  is  external,  and  though  still 
active  and  beneficent,  for  ourselves  we  ask  nothing,  for  everything 
that  the  heart  has  the  power  to  enjoy  is  within  our  breast. 


The  Path  of  Life. 

Letter  11.  4. 

Sie  jufnmmen  bie  Scbensbafpi  geljen,  mujfen  fid)  an  einem 
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jjBunfte  fdjeiben;  eg  iji  gtucEU(i>er,  menu  bie  Stotfdfeitjeit  fcf;r 
furj  if!,  in  bet  fie  eincmbet  felgen.  Slftein  after  SSerlujl  ten 
Saljren  iji  lurj  gegen  bie  Stoigfeit.  3n  ntir  gef)t  jej$t  nidjtg 
anbereg  ter,  alg  baj;  mein  Snnereg  ftdj  nngefunflelt,  unabjtdjt; 
lid),  ctjne  burdj  5Borfa|e  ober  iWarimen  geteitet  511  fein,  btcsS 
fidj  fetnem  ©efufjl  iiberlaffenb,  mtt  bet  Sebengs  cber  ©cfyidfafg; 
beriobe  in’g  ©leidjgettridft  fe|e,  in  bie  id)  lingiucftidferh'cife 
frufyer  getveten  bin,  a[g  eg  ber  gembljnlidje  ©attg  beg  Sebcng 
enearten  liejj.  Sltt  einent  foidjen  @[eid)gemid)te  barf  eg  bent 
SJtenfdjen,  nteincr  ©mpfinbung  naif),  ttie  fetjten,  bag  ©treben 
bauad)  fottte  ibm  teeuigjieng  immer  eigen  fein.  Sag  ©e|en 
in’g  ©ieidjgetthdjt  mirb  oft  nur  baburd)  erreidjt,  bajj  man  tiet 
©djmerj,  bf)t)ftfd)en  unb  ntoralifdjen,  in  fein  Safcin  ntit  aufj 
nimmt,  aber  eg  beftdjt  barin  bie  iratjre  ©emutlfigung  unter 
bie  S'ugung  beg  ©efdjideg,  bie  id)  tnir  immer  atg  bie  erfie  unb 
fjot^fie  ipfiidjt  beg  •Dlenfdjen  betradjte. 

Those  who  go  along  the  path  of  life  together  must  separate  at 
some  point;  it  is  well  when  the  interval  at  which  they  follow 
each  other  is  very  short.  But  every  period  of  years  is  short  in 
comparison  of  eternity.  As  for  myself,  I  care  now  for  nothing 
else  except  that  my  inward  being,  simple  and  undisguised,  with¬ 
out  being  led  by  prejudices  or  maxims,  yielding  only  to  its  feelings, 
should  place  itself  in  unison  with  that  period  of  life  on  which 
I  have  unluckily  entered  sooner  than  the  usual  course  of  life 
might  have  led  me  to  expect.  Such  a  state,  in  my  opinion,  no 
man  need  fear  to  attain,  but  there  must  be  much  striving  after  it. 
It  is,  indeed,  often  attained  only  after  much  physical  and  moral 
suffering,  but  in  this  there  is  a  lesson  of  humility  under  the  hand 
of  God,  which  I  have  ever  regarded  as  the  best  and  highest  duty 
of  man. 


Man  as  Individuals  and  in  the  Mass. 

Letter  11.  7. 

2Bag  iji  ber  einjelne  itt  bent  ©trome  ber  2Mtbegebenl)eiten? 
©r  rerfd)hnttbet  barin  nid)t  biog,  ttrie  ein  Sltom  gegen  eine 
unermefjlidje,  alleg  mit  fid)  fortreifjenbe  Jtraft,  fenbern  and)  in 
einem  ijbljern,  ebtern  ©inne.  2>enn  biefer  ©from  maijt  ftd) 
bod)  nid)t,  einem  biittben  3ufali  Ijingegeben,  gebanfentog  fort, 
er  eilt  bocf)  einem  3ieie  git,  nub  fein  ©ang  toirb  non  aflmddjtiger 
unb  afimeifer  fjbanb  gefuljrt.  SUleitt  ber  einjeine  ertebt  bag  3iel 
nidjt,  bag  erreidjt  rnerben  foil,  er  geniejjt,  mie  ifjtt  ber  3ufa((, 
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loorunter  icf)  mtv  gier  cine  in  igveit  ©vunbett  nicf)t  erfcrfcgbate 
fugling  serfage,  in  bie  2Bclt  icirft,  eincn  gtogent  cbet  fieinecn 
£gcil  beS  fcgott  in  ber  Sgat  emidjten  Stoecfeg,  loirb  bent  nod) 
ju  errcidjenb'eu  eft  gingeopfevt,  unb  mug  bad  if)tn  babei  atige; 
miefene  ffievf  eft  ploijUd)  unb  in  ber  2J!itte  ber  SlvBeit  sertafan. 
(Sr  ifi  atfo  ttur  SBerfjeug,  unb  fcfjeint  nid)t  einrnal  citt  ioicgtigeS, 
ba,  menu  ber  Saitf  ber  fftatur  ign  giniuegraft,  er  immer  auf 
ber  ©teite  erfe|t  mirb,  mei(  ed  gau$  miberftnnig  ju  benfen 
marc,  bag  bie  groge  Slbftcgt  ber  ©ottgeit  mit  ben  2Befa 
begebengeiten  burc£>  ©cgidfaie  fd)inad)cr  einjeincr  and)  nur  unt 
eiite  SKinute  fennte  serfpdtet  merben.  3n  ben  SBeitbegebcns 
geiten  ganbclt  ed  fid)  unt  ein  3iei,  ed  mirD  eine  3bee  eerfeigt, 
man  faun  ed  ftd)  mettigfiend,  ja  man  mug  ed  fid)  fo  benfen. 
3m  Saufe  ber  forperlicgen  Dtatur  iff  bad  atteerd.  2Uan  fann 
ba  nid)td  anbered  fagett,  atd  bag  jbrafte  entfagen  unb  fo  fange 
audlaufen,  atd  it)r  ffiermegen  bauert.  @e  tange  man  bei 
etnjelnen  fagen  btcibt,  fdjeint  barin  eitt  2Tienfcf>  gar  fegr  sen 
attberu  eerfegieben,  eerfcgiebett  ait  Sgdtigfeit,  ©efunbgeit  unb 
Sebendbaucr.  ©iegt  man  aber  auf  eiite  SDJaffe  eon  ©ef^tedjj 
tern,  fo  gtcicgt  fid)  bad  atled  and. 

"What  is  the  individual  in  the  stream  of  this  world’s  events? 
He  disappears  in  it,  not  merely  like  an  atom  in  an  immeasurable, 
all-absorbing  power,  but  in  a  higher,  nobler  spirit.  For  this  stream 
does  not  rush  on  thoughtlessly,  led  by  blind  chance,  but  pursues 
its  distinct  end,  guided  in  its  course  by  an  almighty  and  all-wise 
hand.  But  the  individual  does  not  live  to  see  the  attainment  of 
this  end  ;  he  enjoys  a  greater  or  less  share  of  success  as  chance 
wills  it,  by  which  I  merely  mean  an  uniuvestigated  providence ; 
he  will  often  be  sacrificed  in  the  attainment,  and  must  frequently 
leave  his  work  suddenly,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  labours.  He  is 
therefore  only  an  instrument,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  even 
a  powerful  one  ;  as,  when  the  course  of  nature  sweeps  him  away, 
his  place  is  ever  filled  up,  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  great  objects  of  the  Creator  could  be  for  a  moment  delayed 
by  any  circumstance  in  the  life  of  a  weak  individual.  In  the 
events  of  the  moral  world  there  is  an  aim — there  is  an  idea  pur¬ 
sued — one  can  at  least,  nay,  one  must  think  so  iu  reference  to 
himself.  In  the  order  of  the  material  nature  it  is  otherwise. 
One  can  only  say  that  powers  arise  and  run  their  course  as 
long  as  they  are  permitted.  As  long  as  one  looks  at  a  single 
individual,  he  appears  different  from  other  men — different  in 
ability,  health,  length  of  life,  &c.  ;  but  if  we  look  at  a  mass  of 
living  beiDgs,  they  appear  all  alike. 
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Old  Age. 

Letter  II.  9. 

(53  tjl  eine  grefje  SBeis^eit^regel  int  Seben,  nid^t  5U  gefunb 
unb  ju  frei  ecu  llnbequemlidjfeiten  beS  Sitters  unb  for^ertid;eit 
,3  uf alien  (ein  ju  icollen.  (53  ijt  eiel  beffer,  bad,  leas  nur 
befdjtcert,  nid)t  aber  ju  fefr  fjinbert,  mit  ©ebulb  ju  ertragen, 
unb  nocfy  beffer,  jid)  fiber  bie  unangenefme  ©mfjtnbung,  bie  cs 
erregt,  lccgjufe^en. 

It  is  a  very  wise  rule  in  life  not  to  be  too  anxious  about  health, 
or  to  be  entirely  free  from  the  inconveniences  and  bodily  ailments 
of  old  age.  It  is  far  better  to  submit  with  patience  to  what  is 
merely  annoying,  but  does  not  altogether  confine  us,  and  still 
better  to  treat  with  indifference  the  uncomfortable  feelings  which 
such  a  state  of  body  calls  up. 


Peace  is  the  Natural  Tone  of  a  well-regulated 

Mind. 

Letter  11.  12. 

®ie  {Knife  ijt  bie  naturlidje  Stimmung  eineS  iuoljlgeregelten, 
mit  fid)  einigeit  ^icrjenS.  Sleujjcve  ©reigniffe  founett  fie 
bcbrofen  unb  bad  rufigjte  ©emfitf)  auS  ben  Slngeln  Ijeben. 
©in  grcfjed  ireidjt  jlcar  aud)  ba  nidft,  allein  cbgleid)  ed  ffrauen 
gibt,  nu'ldfe  bicfe  Stdrfe  mit  ber  grejjten  unb  lebenbigjteu 
{Regfamfeit  bet  ©mpfinbung  unb  ber  ©inbilbungdlraft  cerbim 
ben,  fo  fantt  man  bad  beicunbern,  aber  nid)t  forbern.  Sit 
einem  HRanne  abet  i|t  ed  ipflid)t,  ed  laft  fid)  cerlangen,  unb 
cr  cerlicrt  gleicb)  bci  alien  ricftig  Urtfeilenben  an  Sldjtung,  icie 
I)ierin  in  ifm  ein  3Kangct  ficftbar  icirb. 

Peace  is  the  natural  tone  of  a  well-regulated  mind  at  one  with 
itself.  External  circumstances  may  assume  a  threatening  aspect, 
and  unhinge  for  a  time  the  most  stoical  disposition,  but  a  truly 
noble  soul  yields  not ;  and  there  are  even  women  who  unite  such 
firmness  with  the  greatest  and  liveliest  activity  of  mind  and  vigour 
of  imagination.  This  we  may  admire,  though  we  must  not  expect 
often  to  find  it  in  them.  But  in  man  it  is  an  imperative  duty, 
and  he  loses  in  the  eyes  of  the  right-thinking  all  title  to  respect 
when  he  nhows  a  deficiency  in  this  quality. 
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The  Future  and  the  Present. 

Letter  ir.  13. 

2Jtan  rnujj  tie  Sufunft  ahtoarten  unb  bie  ©egentoart  geniefjcn 
cber  ertragen. 

We  must  wait  for  the  future,  and  enjoy  or  bear  the  present. 


Evangelical  Churches. 

Letter  11.  14. 

Ultfere  erangelifdjen  Jlirdsen  toerben  siel  ju  fefjr  alb  £)rte, 
bie  jum  ©rebigen  Beftimmt  jtnb,  angefeljen,  unb  auf  bie 
religiofe  GrpeBung  beb  ©cmutijb  ’  irn  ©ebet  unb  Utadjbenfen 
mirb  ju  tcenig  gebadjt. 

Our  evangelical  churches  are  too  much  regarded  as  places  for 
preaching,  and  too  little  thought  as  intended  for  the  religious 
elevation  of  the  mind  by  prayer  and  meditation. 

Death. 

Letter  II.  15. 

Tob  ijl  nidjtb  alb  ein  3Bort.  Grjt  bie  eigene  Gmpfinbung 
faun  fagen,  mas  in  ber  3Birflicf)feit  biefem  SBorte  gunt  ©runbe 
liegt.  Ser  SlnBlicf  bcr  ©terBettben  giBt  tuenig  bajit.  2Bab 
man  an  iljnen  fteTjt,  geljt  Bleb  bcm  Tcbe  terser.  it  ifjm 
fcIBjl  tritt  fur  unb  bie  ftavre  ©ejmnungblnfigfeit  ein.  DB  bieb 
aBer  aud)  fur  fie  fo  ijl,  unb  lie  erji  tnieber  fpdter  unb  anberb 
crirat^en?  bab  ift’b,  ftab  man  ju  tnijfen  tr>unfd)te,  unb  mab 
unmcglidj  ijl  511  erfapren. 

Death  is  only  a  word.  Experience  alone  can  first  tell  us  what 
is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word.  The  appearance  of  the  dying 
tells  us  nothing.  What  we  see  is  merely  the  prelude  to  death. 
A  dull  unconsciousness  is  what  strikes  us.  Whether  this  be  so — 
how  and  when  the  spirit  wakes  to  life  again — this  is  what  we  wish 
to  know,  and  which  never  can  be  known  till  it  is  experienced. 


Life  regarded  as  a  Casket. 

Letter  11.  15. 

Gb  ijl  einc  fept  fdjone  ©telle  Sljreb  leijten  ©riefeb,  toorin 
©ie  fagen,  bap  ©ie  bab  fieBcn  alb  ein  ©efdf  anfeljen,  in  tab 
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man  fo  riel  jfoflftdjeg  fineinfegen  famt,  afg  matt  inncvlid)  in 
ftc£>  Bejtfct.  @g  ift  bag  cin  ungemetn  gtucfiid^er  Slugbrucf.  Set 
2J2enfd)  famt  bag  Sebett  gu  bem  ntadjen,  loag  er  miff,  ttttb  ttym 
fur  ftcf)  fefbji  ttttb  attbeve  fo  ricf  ffiertf)  geben,  afg  er  Jfraft  fat 
(6  gu  tfun.  gu-eifitf)  ocrfieft  ftcf)  bag  oott  fefbfi  ttttr  in  fittfid^ 
getfitger  Jpinftcfit,  ba  ber  fKenfd)  bie  attfern  Umfidnbe  nid)t  in 
feincr  ©emalt  f>at,  unb  mtr  fiber  feitt  ©eiftigeg  unb  SJtoralifcfeg, 
tuber  biefeg  aber  gang  gebieten  famt. 

That  is  a  very  beautiful  expression  in  your  last  letter,  in  which 
you  say  that  you  regard  life  as  a  casket,  in  which  we  can  lay  up 
all  the  spiritual  treasures  that  we  possess.  It  is  indeed  a  remark¬ 
ably  happy  idea.  In  fact,  man  can  make  of  life  what  he  will,  and 
give  as  much  value  to  it  for  himself  and  others  as  lie  has  power 
given  him.  This,  however,  is  to  be  understood  merely  in  a  spiri¬ 
tual  sense,  as  man  has  not  external  circumstances  in  his  own 
power,  but  over  his  spiritual  and  moral  nature  he  has  entire 
control. 


How  Happiness  is  procured. 

Letter  11.  16. 

®ag  ©fucEUdjfetn,  ftdf  innerltd)  ©fficfficfffiffen  iff  fcine 
©abe  beg  ©dficffafg  unb  fommt  nidjt  eon  auficn.  HTtau  mug 
eg  fid),  menu  eg  bauernb  fein  foff,  immer  fete  erfdmffen. 
®ag  ift  aber  and)  troftenb,  benn  man  faun  eg  aucf  immer 
erfdntbfen.  Sleugertifg  immer  ober  mtr  grbgtentgeifg  gffieffief, 
immer  gefunb,  mofffjabenb  buref)  fid),  getingenb  in  feineu 
fffifinfdjen  famt  felbft  ©oft  nidjt  ben  SEffcnfcfen  madfen;  benn 
er  fiat  bie  fKeufdjcn  mit  grofjer  SBeigfeit  in  bie  23ebittgungen 
ber  SCeft  gefeft,  unb  bie  erlauben  bag  nicfjt  immer.  2lber 
imterfid)  gtfidfief)  fann  er  immer  mad)en,  benn  bagu  fat  er  ung 
bie  Jfraft  itt’g  gperg  gefegt :  bie  ©rfebung  git  if)m,  bie  Scttram 
berung  feincr,  bie  Siebe  gu  it;m,  bag  SBertraucn  auf  iftt,  affe 
bie  ©mg ftttb ungen,  burd)  loefefe  fein  griebe  fiber  ttttg  fommt. 

To  be  happy  and  to  feel  inward  happiness  is  not  the  gift  of  fate, 
and  comes  not  from  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed. 
We  must  reach  it  by  our  own  exertions  if  it  is  to  remain.  But 
then  it  is  comforting  to  think  that  it  is  always  within  our  own 
power.  God  himself  cannot  make  a  man  happy  in  his  external 
circumstances,  or  at  least  only  to  a  certain  extent,  nor  yet  can  he 
make  him  always  prosperous  and  successful  in  his  aims  ;  for  God 
has  with  supreme  wisdom  placed  men  in  the  midst  of  ever-changing 
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events,  and  these  do  not  admit  of  men  being  always  happy.  But 
inwardly  happy  he  can  always  make  him,  for  he  has  given  us  this 
power  in  our  heart — the  yearning  for  him,  the  admiration,  love, 
and  trust  in  him  ;  in  fact,  all  those  feelings  by  which  his  peace 
comes  to  us. 


Man  can  do  much  for  himself. 

Letter  ir.  17. 

Sie  ©rfafjrung  mtrb  Sfnen  beffdtignt,  lrad  id)  Sfncn  eft 
fagte,  bag  man  bod)  felfr  Diet  baju  ti)un  fann.  (Sett  t)dtte  bat 
fKenfdfett  nidft  bad  erregBate,  lcid)tbcmcgfid)e,  bent  ©ram  mtb 
betn  <Sd)OTer5  fe  jitganglidfe  ©crnM)  gegeben,  menu  er  nidit 
jugfeidj  bareiit  fjatte  bte  Jtraft  legen  moflen,  biefe  ©efufjle  jtt 
bef)errfci)eu  ttnb  biefen  ©djnteq  511  beftegen.  @r  gibt  nidftd 
unmittelbar,  ev  mtfl  imnter,  bag  ber  SUcnfd)  burd)  etgene  J?raft 
feinett  <5egcn  ertange,  man  faun  nidjt  fageu  ermerbe  ober 
perbien?,  bemt  bad  27?cnf i^tic^e  fann  ntdjt  auf  biefe  SBeife  an 
bad  ©bttlidje  reidfen.  Med,  and)  toad  ©ott  gibt,  mug  bodi 
ebenfo  burd)  ben  iKcnf^cit  ttnb  feitt  eigened  £()un  gefen,  aid 
lodre  ed  eingig  ttnb  aflcitt  feitt  2Berf.  (Sd  iff  ittit  bent  ©antem 
font,  bad  itn  ©untb  and  betn  fjerjen  geiftige  gdudft  tragt, 
ebenfo  aid  ntit  bemjenigen,  mddfed  and  bev  @rbe  emporfd)icgt, 
ober  toettigfiend  auf  ganj  df)nltd)e  SBeife.  ®ie  grud)t  toirb 
and;  nid)t  unmittcibar  octt  @ctt,  ja  nid)t  einntat  son  ber  fftatur 
gegeben,  fie  mug  afie  Suftdnbe  burdjgeijett,  mefdfe  fie  nad)  unb 
nad)  jur  flieife  bringett,  unb  toemt  ber  2)<citfd)  and)  unter  bent 
gtudiidfffcn  Jpiinntci  unb  in  bent  ant  ntciften  gimfligen  53obett 
berfclben  geloig  feitt  loifi,  mug  er  fcibft  feine  SDiitfe  unb  belt 
©dfmeig  feitter  (Stint  baramoeuben.  9lod)  Diet  ntcfr  aber  ift 
bad  ber  gull  bci  ber  grudft  bed  ©eified  unb  bed  foerjettd,  aiicitt 
bie  ©tdjerffeit  ift  ba  aud)  unenbfid)  grogcr. 

Experience  will  convince  you,  what  I  have  often  said,  that  man 
can  do  much  for  himself.  God  would  not  have  given  him  a  dis¬ 
position  so  easily  excited  and  so  easily  moved  to  sorrow  and  grief, 
if  he  had  not  bestowed  at  the  same  time  a  strength  of  mind  to 
control  these  feelings,  and  to  get  the  better  of  this  grief.  He 
gives  nothing  directly  ;  he  ever  wills  that  man  should  merit  his 
blessing  by  his  own  exertions  ;  we  cannot  say  earn  and  deserve, 
for  the  human  can  never  in  this  way  attain  the  heavenly.  All, 
too,  that  God  gives  must  pass  through  man  and  his  own  exertions, 
as  if  it  were  his  own  peculiar  work.  It  is  with  the  seed  which 
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produces  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  precisely  as  with  that  which  springs 
from  the  earth,  or  at  least  in  quite  a  similar  way.  The  seed  is 
not  immediately  from  God  or  from  nature  ;  it  must  go  through 
all  the  processes  necessary  to  bring  it  by  degrees  to  maturity ; 
and  if  man,  under  the  most  favourable  sky  and  the  most  fruitful 
soil,  wishes  to  be  secure  of  his  harvest,  he  must  bestow  his  labour 
and  the  “sweat  of  his  brow.”  This  is  still  more  the  case  with 
the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  and  of  the  heart,  but  the  certainty  of  the 
harvest  is  still  greater. 

All  Things  are  in  Change. 

Letter  11.  18. 

Sie  Singe  ber  $Mt  ftnb  in  ewigent  Steigen  wib  fallen  unb 
in  unaufljortidfem  SSedjfel,  unb  biefer  UBec^fel  mup  ©otte3 
SBifie  feiit,  ba  er  Weber  ber  ftftadjt  ncd)  bcr  ftSeibfteit  tie  .ftraft 
oerliefteri  Ijat,  iffn  auf^ulfalten  unb  ifjtrt  junt  ®ti[(ftanb  $u 
fttingeit.  ®ie  grcfe  Sefire  ifi  aud)  fjier,  bap  wan  feine  Jtrdfte 
in  fcidjen  3eiten  brppelt  anjirengen  mnp,  unt  feine  ft3ftidjt  ju 
erfiiften  unb  bao  {Redjte  ju  tftun,  bap  man  after  fur  fein  ©hicf 
unb  feine  innere  illume  anbere  Singe  fudfen  mup,  bie  ewig 
unentreipftar  fine. 

The  things  of  the  world  are  ever  rising  and  falling,  and  in 
unceasing  change.  This  change  must  be  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  God,  as  he  has  given  to  man  neither  the  power  nor  the 
wisdom  to  control  it  and  bring  it  to  a  close.  The  great  lesson  to 
be  learned  in  such  cases  is,  that  man  must  strengthen  himself 
doubly  to  perform  his  duty,  and  do  what  is  right,  seeking  his 
happiness  and  inward  peace  in  objects  which  cannot  be  taken 
away  from  him. 

Sorrow. 

Letter  ii.  18. 

Tier  Summer,  ber  nad)  fjutfe  unb  Srcft  serlangt,  {ft  nidjt 
ber  fyjdjfte  unb  femrnt  nidjt  aud  bem  Xiefften  bed  fjerjend. 

The  sorrow  which  calls  for  help  and  comfort  is  not  the  greatest, 
nor  does  it  come  from  the  depths  of  the  heart. 


How  Enjoyment  arises. 

Letter  11.  19. 

®er  ©euuft  entfteftt  burd)  bie  Sftatigfeit;  fteibe  ftnb  after 
immer  serftunben.  ©3  giftt  afterbiugd  aud)  ©enup,  bet  wie 
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Dells  feelings.  es  tie  me  ee I  only  end  of  existence;  whereas 
ereryeieer  else  in  eie  Trorld  is  erer  changing.  and  in  its  nature 
TransietT.  A  .nording  to  ties  ref—,  life  in  teee  past  sinks  not  into 
a  stated  brooding  oter  past  pleasures  cx  soito~s  tiat  hare  been 
fell,  cat  is  mate- 1  closely  triii  tie  menial  arrltiiT  which  employs 
itself  on  tie  present. 


Beeisios  nnuxnm  rs  tes  tx2t  Naxtee  of  ALas. 

Letter  ±l  19. 

Sit  aMiatcn  ftttii  ift  in  bet  fSafat  id  SEasf&cn  tins 
resriirr;,t  g  e  rr.ilifc  v:  tardj  irmbtre  Slnribinang  asm 
then  in  bk  ISMt  gfeatmoL  de  i$  bw£  abet  bent  iSan'^nti 
;r±l:- &z.  in  SMv^i  anf  ne.  bit  grr^tif  zid-z  gtarnmtn, 
ridw'.r  on  hid%cz i  ©tube  gdarni  trrbtn,  ba  genre 
SeI:afaiSrefKli  txzt  Zzzd  iz§  freiefte  •5'ennegcbra  are  ten 
Sratrrr.  il-et:i  i:  i ft  ne  gr.rcr.emrvrr.  mb  izrid; 

reneftn  ftrrbm.  Hi  ns  a: lid  ubrra’ii  gtucgt  rat.  Silitin  in 
rit  orr;  er.  ret  2.'iem’6n  anfgenrmmea,  gcijalie:  fie  nd? 
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anbetg  unb  aitbetg,  nad)  ben  (Sigent^umti^feiten  beg  ©eifleg 
unb  ©Ijarafterg  berer,  bie  flcfl  ju  if)t  befennen.  ©d)on  an  ben 
Slpofleln,  atfo  gteicfl  int  etflen  Slnfange,  fte^t  man  bag.  2)ie 
Seljre  geflaltet  fld)  anberg  in  Soljanneg  mie  tit  flSettug.  3n  bet 
gelge  entflanben  bann  aud}  hHtfiidje  ©paltungen.  @g  tnifdflen 
fid)  Seibenfcfjaften  unb  melt[id)e  Slbfldflen  ein.  So  entftaitb 
©ntmeifiung  unb  flflifjbfaud).  Stnmet  abet  flelfl  ntatt  in  btefcr 
{Migionggefdjidfle  ©bttlidflg  ncbcn  Srbifdflut,  intmet  bag 
©ine,  ©loige  unb  Unflerbiidjc,  toie  tine  Sonne  Sidjt  unb  flBdrme 
anjte^en,  abet  baib  utebjr,  balb  ntinber  butcfl  ben  Sdjieiet  beg 
Stbifdjen  setpfit. 

Religion  is  implanted  in  the  very  nature  of  man.  The  Christian 
religion  has  come  down  from  above  by  the  special  will  of  God.  It 
has,  however,  not  deprived  man  of  freedom  on  this  point,  but 
rather  has  conferred  it  on  him  in  a  still  higher  degree  ;  just 
because  religious  feelings  have  their  true  value  according  as  they 
spring  freely  and  spontaneously  from  man’s  inner  nature.  Thus 
it  has  been  received  and  pushed  on  till  everything  has  yielded  to 
it.  But  when  it  has  been  received  into  the  hearts  of  men,  it  pro¬ 
duces  different  effects  according  to  the  peculiar  spirit  and  character 
of  each.  Already  we  see  this  take  place  among  the  Apostles,  and 
therefore  from  the  very  earliest  days  of  the  Christian  religion. 
See  the  difference  between  John  and  Peter.  In  the  end  there 
arose  real  dissensions.  Passions  and  worldly  views  got  mixed  up. 
Thus  profanity  and  abuses  were  the  result.  But  still  we  always 
see  in  these  religious  disputes  the  godlike  alongside  of  the  earthly 
- — ever  the  One,  Eternal,  and  Immortal  giving  light  and  warmth 
as  the  sun,  but  overcast,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  by  the 
clouds  of  the  earthly. 


Cheerfulness. 

Letter  11.  23. 

Sie  Stoljeit  ifl  tuie  ein  ©cnnenglanj  beg  Sebeng.  ©r  hurb 
feinem  ganj  unb  beflanbig  ju  Sdjeit,  unb  bag  SBovt  fclbfl  unu 
fafjt  and)  hflebet  eine  HKenge  son  ©rabcn  unb  Slbflufuitgen. 
Sie  ©umtne  son  alient  bent  ifl:  boc&,  bajj  bet  SKenfd)  fid)  julcifl 
intmet  aug  feinent  Snnetn  unb  Sleufsetn  eincn  @eelen$uflanb 
bilbet,  bet  ifynt  eigentfyumlid)  ifl,  unb  bag  ©leig  toitb,  in  bem 
fein  Seben  fortgleitet.  ©g  liegt  batin  eine  gtcjje  SBoIfltbat  bet 
SSctfelfltng.  ®enn  bag  innere  ©treben  nad?  .§armonie  unb 
©eeienerljebung  geminnt  unb  beptt  bod?  imutct  bie  Dberfjanb. 
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Cheerfulness  is,  as  it  were,  the  sunny  ray  of  life.  This  is  the 
constant  portion  of  none,  and  the  word  itself  comprehends  also 
a  multitude  of  degrees  and  modifications.  The  sum  of  all  is  this 
— that  man,  ever  from  inward  and  outward  circumstances,  forms 
for  himself  a  nature  which  is  peculiar  to  him,  and  is  the  track  on 
which  his  life  glides.  This  is  a  beneficent  arrangement  of  Pro¬ 
vidence,  for  no  struggle  after  harmony  and  elevation  is  ever 
without  effect. 

Proper  Pride. 

Letter  II.  23. 

Set  ben  man  mirfticb  nidft  aufgeben  [off,  bleibt 

jebent  recf)tlicf)  ©eftnnten  bennodj.  Siefett  foflte  man  abet 
nidjt  ©tots,  fonbern  ricbtig  abgemagteg  ©elbftgefubt  nennen. 
@3  iff  .eigentlid)  bieg  bie  St^ebung  beg  ©emiitbg,  me[d)e 
bataug  cntftefjt,  bafj  eg  fill) It,  bag  cine  nnirbige  3bee  fid?  mit 
ifynt  seretnigt,  ftcf?  feiner  bcmacbtigt  bat.  £>er  Slienfcb  ifi  ba 
eigentlid)  ftclg  auf  bie  3bce,  auf  fid)  nut  infofevn,  alg  bie  3bee 
(Sing  mit  it)m  gemorben  ift. 

There  is  a  pride  which  belongs  to  every  rightly-constituted 
mind,  though  it  is  scarcely  to  be  called  pride,  but  rather  a  proper 
estimate  of  self.  It  is,  properly  speaking,  the  elevation  of  mind 
which  arises  when  we  feel  that  we  have  mastered  some  noble  idea 
and  made  it  our  own.  Man  is  proud  of  the  idea  only  so  far  as  he 
feels  that  it  has  become  part  of  himself. 


Maturity  for  Death. 

Letter  n.  33. 

©g  ift  ein  midftigeg  ftlaturgefeij,  bag  man  nid)t  aug  ben 
Stugen  laffen  barf,  id)  mcine  bag  bet  €icife  gum  Sobe.  Set 
Sob  ift  fcin  Slbfdjnitt  beg  Safeing,  fonbern  blog  ein  3loifd)cn; 
creignif,  ein  Uebergattg  aug  ciitcr  gorm  beg  enbticfjen  SBefeng 
in  bie  anbere.  93cibe  Snftattbe,  J>icr  unb  jenfeitg,  bdngeit  afte 
genau  jufammen,  fa  fte  ftnb  unjertrennlid)  mit  eiuanber  bet* 
bunben,  nnb  bet  etfie  foment  beg  Sort  fattn  ftd)  nut  maf)^ 
baft  anfcbliefjeti,  mcnn  bet  beg  ©djeibeng  son  bier,  nad)  bet 
freten  ©ntmicfelung  beg  SBcfeng,  mabrbaft  bet  le|te  gemefcn 
ift.  Siefen  STcomcnt  bet  ftteife  jutn  Sobc,  obct  bet  Uitmbg* 
lidfteit  fytt  meiter  git  gebeiben,  fann  feine  mcnfcbticbe  Jtlugbeit 
bered)nen,  fein  inneteg  ©eftibl  anjeigen.  Sicg  ju  betfucbcH, 
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mate  nur  eine  eitte  SSernteffenljeit  menfdjttcfjen  £tc[geo.  SRur 
ber,  tocld)er  bao  gauge  SfSefext  gu  burdifcbaucn  unb  gu  erfennen 
im  Stante  iff,  fann  tics,  unb  tfim  bie  Stunbe  anljeimgujMen, 
unb  feiuer  33eftimntung  aucb  nidit  einmal  burcfj  f)eftige  SBunfdje 
cntgegengufommen,  ift  @ebct  unb  fpffidjt  bet  SSernunft. 

There  is  an  important  law  of  nature  which  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of,  I  mean  that  of  our  maturity  for  death.  Death  is  not 
a  cutting  off  of  being,  but  a  transition,  a  passing  from  one  form 
of  being  to  another.  Both  conditions,  here  and  hereafter,  so 
depend  on  each  other,  and  are  so  inseparably  connected,  that  the 
first  moment  there  can  only  commence  with  the  last  moment  here, 
when  the  perfect  development  of  the  being  is  completed.  No 
human  wisdom  can  calculate,  no  inward  feeling  can  show,  the 
moment  of  this  maturity  for  death,  or  the  impossibility  of  advanc¬ 
ing  farther;  to  attempt  this  would  be  the  vain  presumption  of 
human  pride.  He  only  who  is  in  a  position  to  penetrate  and 
understand  our  whole  being  can  do  this ;  and  it  is  the  dictate 
alike  of  duty  and  of  wisdom  to  commit  the  hour  to  Him,  and 
never  to  oppose  our  impatient  wishes  to  his  will. 

SIaxy  Terrors  are  oxly  Imagixary. 

Letter  II.  33. 

SBicIe  ©djrednijfe  ftitb  eg  groftentljeite  nut  in  bet  Sinbik 
bung.  Sctbft  in  sielen  unb  italjren  Jiranfijeiteii  ffigt  biefe  bei 
Scutcn,  bic  furdjtfaut  unb  angftiid)  fxnb,  ncdj  ticied  Ijinju.  Sis 
llnrufje,  bic  gcuujfe  Jlranffeitcn  mit  fid;  fuljren,  ntinbetf  ftd), 
h?enn  man  if)t  tncraUfdje  9fuf|e  entgegenfeijt.  SKit  bem  pofittoen 
©djrnerg  ift  eo  afierbingP  anberS ;  abet  audj  ba  faun  man  riel 
if)Utt.  Ucberfjaupt  gemiunt  man  fefjr,  menu  man  bie  Jiranf^eit 
nidjt  trie  ein  Seiten  anfielit,  fonbern  alP  eine  Slrbeit,  bie  man 
burcfjmadjeu  muf.  S)enn  eS  ijl  getrtip,  bap  bcr  diranfe  siet  jut 
Slufredufialtung  feiner  Jbrafte  unb  gu  feiner  fettling  beitragen 
fann. 

Many  terrors  are  in  a  great  measure  only  in  the  imagination. 
Even  in  many  real  illnesses  it  adds  much  when  people  are  timid 
and  of  anxious  minds.  The  restlessness  which  certain  diseases 
bring  with  them  is  lessened  if  we  are  able  to  counteract  them  by 
peace  of  mind.  "With  positive  pain  it  is  otherwise,  but  even  with 
it  much  may  be  done.  Above  all,  much  is  gained  if  we  regard 
sickness  not  as  a  state  of  suffering,  but  as  a  labour  which  must  be 
got  over.  Eor  no  one  can  doubt  but  that  the  patient  can  contri¬ 
bute  much  to  the  restoration  of  his  strength  and  to  his  own 
recovery. 
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The  Sea. 

Letter  II.  36. 

2Bie  bag  5D2eet  in  feiner  erfabenen  (Sinformigfeit  immet  bie 
mannid||ltigfien  SBiCbcr  imr  bte  ©eeie  fuijrt  unb  bie  yer)"ct)ieben; 
artigftcn  ©ebanf'en  ermedt,  jo  ift  mir  erft  jc|t  bei  ben  an; 
fjaltenben  fjeftigett  ©tinmen  red)t  'ftdftBar  gemorben,  melcfje 
fd)meid)efnbe  greunbtidjfeit  bag  SDieer  gevabe  in  feiner  grojjtcn 
fyurdjtBarfeit  Ijat.  ©ie  SBefie,  bie,  mag  fie  ergreift,  »erfd)iingt, 
fommt  mie  fpielenb  an,  unb  fclBft  ben  tiefen  SIBgrunb  bebecft 
Iiebtid)cv  ©d)aunt.  Sian  bat  barum  oft  bag  iKcer  treulcg  unb 
tiidifcf)  genannt,  eg  liegt  aBer  in  biefem  3uge  nur  ber  Sfjarafter 
eiuev  gvofen  Staturfvaft,  bie  ftd),  nut  nad)  unferer  ©mpfinbung 
ju  reben,  if)ver  ©tdvfe  erfveut  unb  fid)  tun  ©tied  unb  Ungtiicf 
nicftg  fiimmcrt,  foitbern  ben  emigen  ©efeijen  folgt,  meldjen  jte 
buvd)  cine  fjoljere  5Wad)t  untermorfen  ift. 

As  the  sea  in  its  sublime  uniformity  ever  brings  manifold  images 
before  the  soul,  and  calls  up  a  variety  of  thoughts,  it  became 
quite  evident  to  me,  from  violent  continuous  storms,  what  flatter¬ 
ing  gentleness  the  sea  has  in  its  greatest  terrors.  The  sea,  which 
swallows  up  what  it  seizes,  advances  with  playfulness  and  covers 
the  deep  abyss  with  white  foam.  The  sea  has  been  called  deceit¬ 
ful  and  treacherous,  but  there  lies  in  this  trait  only  the  character 
of  a  great  natural  power  which,  to  speak  according  to  our  own 
feelings,  renews  its  strength,  and,  without  reference  to  joy  or 
sorrow,  follows  eternal  laws  which  are  imposed  by  a  higher  Power. 


Man  judges  with  his  own  Preconceived  Ideas. 

Letter  11.  37. 

®et  SJicnfd)  Beurtljeilt  bie  ©ittge  lange  uid)t  fo  fcf)r  nad) 
bem,  mag  fie  mirfUd)  fittb,  alg  nad)  ber  Slrt,  mie  er  fie  fid) 
benft  unb  fie  in  fetnen  Sbcengang  einpajjt. 

Man  is  apt  to  judge  of  things  not  so  much  by  their  intrinsic 
■worth,  as  by  their  agreement  with  his  own  preconceived  ideas. 


Man  rebels  against  Anything  out  op  the  ordinary 
Course  op  Nature. 

Letter  n.  37. 

©urd)  etmag,  mag  ber  SWenfd)  eiiunal  in  feine  Drbitung  unb 
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in  bie  ftieifte  ber  getoo()n(tcf)en  S^atuvereigniffc  aufgenommett 
fiat,  (aft  cr  fid),  cftne  cben  511  murren,  oont  @d)tcffa(  unb  fogar 
son  9Jienfd)en  plagett.  Sftur  bab  §lufferorbent(id)e  ift  ifyrn,  mean 
eb  oerfe$enb  ift,  unangeneftm  unb  loibrig.  ©b  gefeftt  fid)  and) 
eine  moralifdje  3bee  f)inju.  Sab  $lufjerorbent(id)e  ift,  ober 
erfd)eint  oie(mc(;r  a(b  eine  Ungeredjtigfeit  beb  £immefb. 

Man  reconciles  himself  to  almost  any  event,  however  trying,  if 
it  happens  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  It  is  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  alone  that  he  rebels  against.  There  is  a  moral  idea 
associated  with  this  feeling,  for  the  extraordinary  is,  or  at  least 
appears  to  be,  something  like  an  injustice  of  Heaven. 


Time  is  only  an  Empty  Space. 

Letter  11.  42. 

Sie  3cit  ift  nut  cin  (octet  (Haunt,  bent  SBegebenfjeiten, 
©ebanfen  unb  ©mftfinbungen  erft  3nf)aft  geben.  Sa  man 
abet  tneifs,  bab  fie,  tocntt  man  and)  oiel  eingettteb  baton  fount, 
biefett  3n()a(t  freuboott  unb  feib«o((  fur  etnftftnbenbe  3Henfd)eu 
getragen  fjat,  fo  ift  fie  an  fid)  immer  bab  §etj  ergreifenb. 
2lud)  iftt  ftificb  unb  l)eimfid)eb  HBaften  Ijat  ettoab  magifcf) 
Slnjiefjcnbcb.  Set  Sag,  an  bem  cittern  eitt  gtojjeb  Ungliicf 
Begegnet,  ift  eine  (attge  Slieifte  ton  Saljren  ungcafmt  an  etttent 
oorbeigegangcn,  unb  ebenfo  ftift  uttb  unbefannt  fcftreitet  ber  att 
unb  soruber,  an  bent  unb  cin  llngliicf  untoanbelbar  beoorftefft. 
Senft  man  abet  ber  ffolge  bet  Sett  naif),  fo  herliert  man  fief) 
batitt  toie  in  einent  Slbgrunb.  ©b  ift  nidft  Slnfang  nod)  ©nbc. 
©in  grcjjer  Sroft  liegt  abet  im  SSattbcl,  ba  et  immer  an  eitt 
beeffteb  @efe|,  att  einen  etoig  lenfenbcn  SCifien  in  unterruefter 
Dtbnung  erinnert.  Sab  ©tfettnen  biefer  Drbttttng  ift  itt  affett 
SBelteinridjtungen,  bei  bet  Jpinfaliigfeit  ber  menfcf)ftd)en  Sftatur 
uttb  ber  fefeinbar  oft  regeficb  jermalmcnbett  ©etoatt  ber 
©(entente,  ettoab  fefjr  SBerufjigenbeb. 

Time  is  only  an  empty  space,  first  acquiring  meaning  from  the 
events,  thoughts,  and  feelings  with  which  we  fill  it.  But  as  we 
know  that  this  meaning  has  come  fraught  with  joy  and  sorrow  to 
many  sensitive  natures,  our  own  hearts  cannot  hut  be  affected  by 
it.  Its  quiet,  secret  power,  too,  has  a  magical  charm.  The  day 
on  which  a  great  misfortune  has  befallen  us  is,  after  a  long  course 
of  years,  passed  unnoticed,  and  then,  too,  unknown  to  us  is  the 
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approach  of  one  on  which  a  calamity  inevitably  awaits  us.  If  we 
reflect  deeply  on  the  consequences  of  time,  we  lose  ourselves  as  in 
an  abyss.  There  is  neither  beginning  nor  end.  A  great  comfort 
lies,  however,  in  contemplating  the  course  of  life,  as  it  ever 
reminds  us  of  a  sublime  law — an  eternal  controlling  power— an 
immutable  order.  There  is  something  very  tranquillising  in  the 
knowledge  of  this  order  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  world,  in  the 
frailty  of  human  nature,  and  in  the  apparently  uncontrolled 
destructive  power  of  the  elements. 

Good  Recitation. 

Letter  11.  42. 

Sunt  gutcn  ^etfagen  getjort  abet  ltnenblid)  piet :  gucvfi 
freilicfs  nur  Singe,  bie  jebe  gute  Grjteljung  jebem  geben  farm, 
ridjtiged  Serficfcn  bed  Sinned,  eine  gute,  bcutlidfe,  non  ipto; 
ninjia[fel)lern  fveie  Sludfpvadje ;  aber  bann  freiiid)  Singe, 
it>etdE>e  nut  aitgeboren  toetben,  eiu  gliidiidjcd,  f effort  in  ftdf 
feelenoofied  Organ,  ein  feiner  ntuftfalifdjer  Sinn  fur  ben  fjaii 
bed  Silbcnmafjed,  ein  toaijrljaft  bidjterifdjed  @cfiii)i,  uitb  Ijaupts 
fadjlidj  ein  ©emiiti),  in  bent  afte  ntenfdjiidien  ©wpfinbungen 
rein  unb  fiarf  nubevftingcn. 

But  for  good  recitation  many  things  are  necessary :  first,  of 
course,  what  only  a  good  education  can  give  to  any  one,  a  clear 
conception  of  the  meaning,  and  a  good,  distinct  pronunciation, 
free  from  provincialisms ;  and  then  what  is  innate  :  a  happily- 
constituted,  sensitive  organisation,  a  fine  musical  ear  for  the 
intonation,  a  genuine  poetic  feeling,  and  a  mind  in  which  all  the 
human  affections  exist  in  strength  and  purity. 


The  Grand  Course  of  Human  Destiny. 

Letter  11.  46. 

2Sie  and)  bic  fcgcnannfen  gvofjen  politifdjcu  Slngeiegenfjeiten 
ftefjen  rnogen,  bie  einjelnen  SKenfflen  unb  gamtlien  geJjcn  iljrett 
9Bcg  in  it  gcringer  Stoning  fort,  ftveben  fid)  ifjve  Sage  bejfer 
unb  geroinnreidjer  511  ntadjen,  benufjen  bie  SSittct,  toeidje  bie 
3eit  in  fid)  inuner  pcrmcijrenbeu  Ttafen  baju  an  bie  fbanb 
gibt,  unb  rermeljtett  biefe  SJiittel  feibft  babutd),  bafj  fie  bie; 
felben  benuijen.  Sicd  ift  eiu  fcfjr  troftenber  ©ebanfe,  unb 
ber  grofe  (Sang  ber  Sdjicffale  bed  SKenfdjengefdjledjtd  jcigt 
fief)  bavin  pici  tpeniger  abfdngig  pen  frembev  SBiiifiit  unb 
3ufa((,  aid  ed  beim  cvftcn  Stnblicf  erfdjeint. 
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In  -whatever  way  the  so-called  great  political  affairs  of  the 
world  may  go,  individuals  and  families  proceed  on  their  course 
with  little  interruption,  endeavour  to  better  their  condition,  and 
to  improve  the  means  which  time  puts  more  and  more  into  their 
hands,  and  to  increase  those  means  so  as  to  improve  their  position 
in  society.  This  is  a  very  consoling  reflection,  and  the  grand 
course  of  human  destiny  thus  shows  itself  to  be  much  less  depen¬ 
dent  on  foreign  will  and  chance  than  appears  at  first  sight. 


Posthumous  Fame. 

Letter  11.  47. 

Sludj  erfc^etnt  immetmeljr,  mad  jur  (Sfjarafteiiflrung  ber 
bamald  merfmfirbigjlen  ipctfcnen  bient.  3n  ben  Urtljeden 
fiber  fie  hnvft  nod}  bie  ©timmung  nut  fort,  meldje  fie  im  Seben 
Ijerrcrbradften ;  adein  nad}  unb  nad}  tritt  eitte  anbere  ©tint; 
mung  eitt,  bid  fid)  enbfidj  bad  bitbet,  load  man  ben  blcibenben 
Ukdj.rufjm  nennt.  ®ie  fUfenfcfjen  merbcn  in  biefcm  gemiffer; 
mafien  ju  ©djattengeftatten.  SGieled,  load  fie  an  ftd)  tragen, 
erbif cf)t,  unb  bad  Uebrigbfeibenbe  toirb  nun  jn  einer  ganj  am 
bent  ©rfdjeinung.  !Pabei  loirb  nodf,  load  man  oon  ifjum  meifj, 
nad)  bem  ©eijte  ber  jebedmaligen  Beit  anfgeuommeu.  @0  nit* 
geloif  fief)t  ed  urn  bad  23ilb,  bad  aucf}  bie  grcften  SKenfdfen 
Ijinterlaffeu,  unb  urn  bie  ©efdfidjte! 

As  time  advances  more  things  appear,  which  enable  the  world 
to  judge  of  the  characters  of  remarkable  men.  In  our  judgments 
of  them  at  first  we  are  influenced  by  the  opinions  which  their 
contemporaries  held  respecting  them,  but  gradually  another 
opinion  arises,  on  whicli  at  last  what  is  called  posthumous  fame 
is  built  up.  Men  in  this  way  become  in  a  certain  degree  like 
phantoms.  Much  which  belongs  to  them  vanishes,  and  what 
remains  assumes  quite  a  different  aspect.  Therefore  what  we 
know  of  them  will  be  received  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  time.  So  uncertain  is  the  image  which  even  the  greatest  men 
leave  behind  them  in  history. 


Cheerfulness  cannot  be  forced. 

Letter  11.  49. 

®ie  dbeitcrfeit  Idfjt  fid)  nidjt  crjmingeu,  unb  ber  jKeufdj  Ijat 
nidjt  Diet  meljr  ©ematt  fiber  feinen  tnneru  2Botfenl)imme(  afd 
fiber  ben  aufiern.  Snbef  barf  man  bed}  nidjt  ganj  babei 
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miifjig  bfeiben,  unb  mug  ancf)  fjier  bie  affgemetne  fpflicijt  iibcn, 
auf  fief)  Ixidffam  feitt  itnb  an  fief )  arbeiten. 

Cheerfulness  cannot  be  forced,  and  man  lias  not  much  more 
power  over  the  clouds  that  overshadow  his  mind  than  over 
those  that  darken  the  sky.  Meanwhile  man  ought  not  to  be 
altogether  inactive,  but  must  labour  at  his  daily  duties,  and  be 
watchful  over  himself. 


Prater. 

Letter  n.  50. 

Sie  ©ebete  ftnb  grofjtentfjeiib  fur  bie  Slnbadjt  ber  einjelnen 
beftimmt.  38enn  aber  ber  eingetrte  betet,  bebarf  er  feiner 
gormef.  (Sr  ergtefit  fief)  wief  natiirfidjcr  it:  bon  fefbji 
gemdfjftcn  unb  ncrfniipfteu  ©ebanfen  »or  ©ett,  unb  bebarf 
faum  ber  SBorte.  Sie  recfjfe  imtige  Slnbacfft  meijj  son  fetnem 
anbern  afg  ben  einent  aug  if;r  fefbji  Ijermorgegangenen  ©ebet. 

Prayer  is  intended  to  increase  the  devotion  of  the  individual, 
but  if  the  individual  himself  prays  he  requires  no  formula — he 
pours  himself  forth  much  more  naturally  in  self-chosen  and 
connected  thoughts  before  God,  and  scarcely  requires  words  at 
all.  Real  inward  devotion  knows  no  prayer  but  that  arising  front 
the  depths  of  its  own  feelings. 


The  Characteristic  or  Old  Age. 

Letter  11.  51. 

©g  fiegt  tit  bem  Sifter  fefbji,  bag  man  biefe  fyfndfftigfeit  ber 
3eit  befcfjfeunigt  finbet.  3e  mcnigcr  man  ju  (Stanbe  briitgt, 
befto  fiirjer  feffeint  fie. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  old  age  to  find  that  time  passes  on  with 
accelerated  pace.  The  less  one  accomplishes  in  a  given  time,  the 
shorter  does  the  retrospect  appear. 


Godlike  Thoughts. 

Letter  ii.  52. 

Sag  iji  bag,  mag  ber  -Jlienfcf)  nte  gettng  an  ber  Sorfefmng 
bchnmbern  unb  mofiir  er  nie  banfbar  gemtg  fein  fann,  bag  fie 
bie  mafjrlfaft  gcttlicfjcn  ©ebanfen,  bie,  auf  beneit  unfer  innerfteg 
Safeiit  rubt,  bafb  int  ©eiftc  ganger  Scffer  unb  Sciten,  bafb  in 
cinjeltteu  SDienfdfen  me  eft  unb  burdf&recffen  fagt. 
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One  cannot  enough  wonder  or  be  thankful  to  Providence  that 
from  time  to  time  he  awakens  in  the  spirits  of  a  whole  people,  or 
of  individuals,  those  truly  godlike  thoughts  on  which  our  inner 
being  reposes. 


KANT. 

Born  A. D.  1724.  DiedA.D.  1804. 

Immanuel  Kant,  the  founder  of  modern  German  philosophy, 
and  one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  born  at  Konigsberg,  A.D.  1724,  where  his  father  was  a  poor 
but  respectable  citizen.  After  receiving  his  early  education  in  his 
native  town  he  devoted  himself  to  the  clerical  profession,  was 
appointed  to  an  office  in  the  Library  of  Konigsberg,  and  in  1770 
exchanged  it  for  a  professorship.  Here  he  continued  to  employ 
himself  in  philosophical  pursuits  till  his  death  in  1804. 


Everything  with  a  Beginning  has  an  End. 

Slug  ter  Mgcmeinen  Ataturgcfcfjicfjte  itnb  Sfjmw  beg  ■§immeig  (1755). 

3Jiatt  barf  nidjt  erflaunen,  fcfbft  in  bem  ©rojjen  ber  SB  erf  e 
(Sotted,  cine  SSerganglic^feit  ju  ocrjlatten.  Silted,  mad  enbticf) 
iff,  mad  einen  Slnfang  mtb  Urfprung  fiat,  fiat  bad  SKcrfmaf 
feiner  eingefdjrdnftcn  9tatur  in  fid);  ed  mnf  oergeljen,  unb  ein 
(Sttbe  fjabeit.  ©ie  S)aucr  eined  ©cltbaued  f|at,  buref)  bie 
SScrtrefflidffeit  ifjrer  (Smdjtuitg,  einc  Sejidnbigfeit  in  fid),  bic 
unfern  33egriffen  ttacf>,  eittcr  unenbti<f)en  ©auer  nal)e  femntt. 
33iel(cid)t  merben  taufenb,  nief(eicf)t  SDtiffionen  2>af)i'fiunberte 
fie  nicf|t  rernicfiten;  aftein,  meif  bie  (Sitclfeit,  bie  an  ben  enbs 
lichen  Slaturen  fjaftet,  bejidttbig  an  ifjrer  Bcrftornng  arbeitet ; 
fo  mirb  bie  Gmigfeit  affe  mogfid}e  fpcricbeti  in  ficf>  fatten,  utn 
buref}  einen  afintdfjlicfen  SSerfafi  ben  Seitfninft  if;rcd  Untevs 
ganged  bod}  enbtid}  f}e.rbei  ju  fufjren. 

We  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  even  the  mightiest  works 
of  God  come  to  an  end.  Everything  with  an  end,  beginning,  and 
origin,  has  the  mark  of  its  circumscribed  nature  in  itself.  The 
duration  of  a  universe  has,  by  the  excellence  of  its  construction,  a 
permanence  in  itself,  which,  according  to  our  ideas,  comes  near  to 
an  endless  duration.  Perhaps  thousands,  perhaps  millions  of 
centuries  will  not  bring  it  to  an  end  ;  but  while  the  perishableness 
which  adheres  to  evanescent  natures  is  always  workiug  for  their 
destruction,  so  eternity  contains  within  itself  all  possible  periods,  so 
as  to  bring  at  last  by  a  gradual  decay  the  moment  of  its  departure. 
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Richness  of  Nature. 

58ir  burfen  aber  ben  ttntergang  eineg  2Bettgeb'a'ubeg  ni<f)t 
aid  cincn  ©ertujl  bcc  Dfatur  bebauern.  ©ic  beioeifet  ipreu 
Ofeidptpum  in  cuter  9lrt  son  ©erfcproenbung,  mclcpe,  inbent 
einige  ©pcife  ber  SBerganglicpfeit  ben  ©ribut  bejapten,  fid; 
burcp  unjaplige  ncue  3eugungen  in  bent  ganjen  llmfangc  iprer 
©odfommcnpeit  liubefcpdbet  erpdlt.  SBdcp’  eine  unjaplige 
SWeitge  ©lumen  ttitb  Snfecten  jerjibfet  eitt  eingiger  fatter  Sag; 
aber  mie  rnenig  bermiffet  man  fie,  opneracptet  eg  perrlicpe 

dfunflwerf'e  ber  Dfatur  ttnb  ©cmcigtpumer  ber  gdttlicpen  2t(t; 
macpt  [tub;  an  eincrn  anbern  Drte  mirb  biefer  Stbgang  mit 
llcberfiup  mieberum  crfeHt.  Ser  SKenfrf),  ber  bag  afteijfcrs 
ft  lief  ber  ©cpbpfung  ju  fepn  fcpetttet,  ift  fclbft  bon  biefern 

@efe|e  niept  attggenommen.  Sic  Dfatur  bemeifet,  bap  fie 
eben  fo  reiep,  cbett  fo  unerfepepfliep  in  fjerborbringmtg  beg 
trefflicpfien  tinier  ben  Jtreaturen,  alg  beg  geringfcpdpigften,  ift 
unb  bag  fetbft  beren  Untcrgang  eine  notpmcnbtge  ©epattirung 
in  ber  SKannigfaltigfeit  ip  ter  ©oituen  iff,  meit  bie  ©Tjcuguug 
berfetben  ipr  nieptg  foffet.  Sie  fcpablicpen  SBirfungen  ber 
angejfecften  Stiff,  bie  (Srbbebett,  bie  Ueberfepmemutungen,  ber; 
tifgen  ganje  ©oiler  bon  bem  ©rbboben;  afleitt  eg  fdfeinet 
niept,  bap  bie  Dfatur  baburdp  einigen  Dtadjtpeil  erlitten  pabe. 
Stuf  gfeidje  StBcife  bertaffen  ganje  SEBeltcn  nub  ©pjteme  ben 

©cpaublaij,  nadjbent  fie  ipre  Sfotie  auggefpieict  paben.  Sie 
Unenblidjfcit  ber  ©epopfung  ift  grop  genug,  urn  eitte  ffiett, 
cber  eine  fffiitcpjirape  bon  2Bclten,  gegeu  fte  anjufepen,  mie 

man  eine  ©lunte,  ober  ein  Snfect,  in  ©erglcicpung  gegen  bie 
(Srbe,  anftepet.  Snbcffen,  bap  bie  Dfatur  mit  bcrdnbcrticpen 
Stuftritten  bie  (Shrigleit  augjicrct,  bteibt  ©ott  in  eitter  unauf; 
pbrticpen  ©cpbpfung  gefepaftig,  ben  3eug  jur  ©ilbuug  nod) 
groperer  StBetten  ju  fermen. 

We  must  not  lament  the  disappearance  of  a  universe  as  a  loss 
which  Nature  sustains.  She  shows  her  richness  in  a  kind  of  prodi¬ 
gality,  which,  while  some  parts  pay  the  tribute  of  evanescence,  pre¬ 
serves  it  uninjured  by  unnumbered  new  generations  in  the  circle  of 
her  complete  whole.  What  numberless  flowers  and  insects  a  single 
cold  day  destroys,  but  how  little  they  are  missed,  though  they  are 
splendid  specimens  of  Nature's  labours,  and  of  God's  almighty 
workmanship !  In  some  other  part  this  deficiency  is  made  up  by 
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excessive  superfluity.  Man,  who  seems  to  be  the  masterpiece  of 
creation,  is  no  exception  to  this  law.  Nature  shows  that  she  is 
quite  as  rich,  as  inexhaustible,  in  the  production  of  the  noblest  as 
of  the  meanest  of  her  creatures,  and  that  their  destruction  is  but 
a  necessary  shading  in  the  variety  of  her  suns,  because  their  pro¬ 
duction  costs  her  nothing.  The  injurious  effects  of  tainted  air, 
earthquakes,  deluges,  cause  all  nations  to  disappear  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  Nature  has  thereby 
suffered  a  loss.  In  the  same  way  whole  worlds  and  systems  leave 
the  stage  after  they  have  played  out  their  parts.  The  boundless 
extent  of  creation  is  so  large  that  it  can  look  at  a  world  or  a  galaxy 
of  worlds  in  the  same  way  as  we  compare  a  flower  or  insect  with 
the  world  around  us.  While  Nature  adorns  eternity  with  ever- 
changing  appearances,  God  remains  actively  employed  in  cease¬ 
lessly  creating  materials  for  the  formation  of  still  greater  worlds. 


KLOPSTOCK. 

Born  a.  d.  1724.  Died  a.d.  1803. 

Friedrich  Gottlieb  Klopstock,  bom  at  Quedlinburg  in  Prussian 
Saxony,  was  educated  first  at  the  grammar-school  of  that  town, 
and  afterwards  at  the  Schulpforte  near  Naumburg.  In  1745  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology  at  Jena,  commencing  the 
first  canto  of  his  kt  Messiah.  ’’  The  first  three  cantos  appeared  in 
the  periodical  called  the  “  Bremische  Beitrage  ”  in  1748,  and 
excited  great  attention.  Both  in  Switzerland  and  Denmark  they 
met  with  a  favourable  attention,  and  Klopstock  was  invited  to 
Copenhagen  by  the  minister  Bernstorff,  with  a  small  pension  to 
finish  the  poem.  Setting  out  in  1751,  he  travelled  through 
Brunswick  and  Hamburg,  and  in  the  latter  city  he  met  with  Meta 
Moller,  whom  he  married  in  1754.  From  1759  to  1766  he  resided 
alternately  at  Brunswick,  Quedlinburg,  and  Blankenberg,  and 
afterwards  at  Copenhagen.  He  finished  the  “  Messiah  ”  in  Ham¬ 
burg.  He  died  in  1803,  when  his  body  was  buried  with  great 
pomp  and  solemnity  in  the  presence  of  a  large  multitude. 


Soft  "Winds. 

The,  Messiah ,  1.  53. 

9liitgSum  naljmett  ifjn  batmen  in’g  jtuljle.  ©elmbere  Suftc, 
(Sleid)  bent  ©dufetn  ber  ©egenmart  @otte3,  umjTofiett  feitt 
Slntliij. 

Palms  around  received  him  in  their  shade.  Soft  winds,  like 
whisperings  announcing  the  presence  of  the  Deity,  breathed  round 
his  face. 
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The  Eternal  Father  and  Son. 

The  Messiah,  x.  146. 

Subem  bie  ©migett  fpvadjra, 

©iug  burcf)  bie  gaitje  Sftatuv  ein  djrfuvc£)td»of(ed  ©rbeben. 
©eelen,  bie  jeijo  tourbeit,  nod)  nicfit  511  benfcn  bcgamten, 
Sittcrtcn,  unb  empfanbett  jucrjl.  ©in  gcmaltiger  ©gaiter 
fyafte  ben  ©empty,  ityrn  fityiug  fcin  loevj,  unb  unt  ityn  lag  martenb, 
9Bie  »cr  bem  tiatyen  ©emitter  bie  ©rbe,  (ein  [etymeigenber  SSetF 
ftcid. 

While  the  Eternal  Beings  spoke  a  reverential  shudder  passed 
through  the  whole  of  nature.  Souls  which  had  just  received  the 
breath  of  life,  but  not  yet  the  power  of  speech,  trembled  and  felt 
unknown  sensations.  A  solemn  awe  came  over  the  Seraph, 
thrilling  through  his  heart,  while  he  lay  silent  and  expecting,  like 
the  earth  when  it  waits  in  solemn  pause  the  coming  thunder. 


Heaven’s  Far  Verge. 

The  Messiah,  1.  195. 

Untevbety  citte  ber  ©evapty  jum  dujjerften  ©cfjiunncr  bed  ^pitn: 
meld 

ffiic  ciit  SRorgeit  emper.  (Mer  fiifien  mtr  ©oitncit  ben  Umfreid; 
Unb,  glcicty  eincr  (MUie  gemebt  and  ©tvatylen  bed  llvlictytd, 

Stetyt  (id)  ityr  ©lanj  unt  bett  fjimmet  tyerant.  .Rein  bdmment* 
ber  ©rbfveid 

Sflatyt  fid)  bed  (Mmntcid  pcvberbcnbcnt  SBlicf.  ©ntfiietyenb  uub 
ferae 

©etyt  bie  bemclfte  iliatur  potuber.  Sa  eiien  bie  ©rbetr 
.ftiein,  untnerfbar  batyin,  toie  unter  bed  SBanbererd  gltfe 
Dlicbriger  ©taub,  pen  ©emftrate  bemotynt,  aufmafiet,  unb  tyiit; 
ftnft. 

Meanwhile,  the  Seraph,  bright  as  the  dawn’s  first  ray,  reached 
heaven’s  far  vei'ge.  Here  suns  only  circle  in  an  eternal  round, 
and,  like  a  raiment  woven  of  rays  of  purest  ether,  send  their 
lustre  through  the  heaven.  No  opaque  orbs  are  there  to  deface 
its  fair  appearance.  Planets  involved  in  clouds  roll  far  away. 
There  globes  whirl,  small  and  unnoticed,  as  grains  of  dust,  moved 
by  worms,  rise  and  fall  beneath  some  wandering  foot. 
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The  Effect  of  Max’s  Fall. 

The  Messiah,  1.  215. 

Tie  (bitten  ©ebirge, 

25c  nod)  tie  Spur  be»  (Etoigen  tear;  tie  raufd)enben  Saine, 
25eld)e  mtem  bad  Sanfeln  ter  ©egentrart  ©cttcs  6efeette ; 
Setige,  friefcfame  SDdier,  fcnft  cen  ter  3ugenb  bed  .£>immeld 
©era  fefudjt;  tie  fdjattigen  Sauhn,  too  chutald  tie  2J?enfd)en 
Ueberteattenb  sen  greubeit  unb  jufen  (Empfint ungen  treinten, 
Taf  ©ott  etoig  fte  fefjuf ;  tie  (Elbe  trug  bed  5'lud)ed 
Saften  je|t,  tear  t^rer  ccrbem  unfterMid)cn  Winter 
©rejied  ©rab. 

The  lonely  hills,  ■which  yet  bore  the  traces  of  the  Almighty ; 
the  breathing  groves,  whose  whispering  voice  had  oft  confessed 
the  presence  of  the  Deity  ;  the  holy  and  peaceful  valleys  formerly 
visited  with  delight  by  the  youth  of  heaven  ;  the  shady  bowers 
where  once  men,  overflowing  with  pleasure  and  sweet  feelings, 
shed  rapturous  tears  because  God  had  made  them  immortal — all 
earth  now  bore  the  burden  of  the  curse — was  one  wide  grave  to 
her  once  deathless  children. 

Polar  Eegioxs. 

The  Messiah,  1.  596. 

£fHema(d  bat  ned)  cin  Singe,  sen  fleineren  ■Simntcln  umgrdn$et, 
Ticfe  ©efilbe  gefefjn,  bie  in  ndd)ilid)er  Stifle  rul)en 
llnbeii’chnt,  unb  tro  con  bes  2)ien[d)en  Stimme  fein  Saut  tent, 
55o  fte  feinen  Tebten  begruben,  unb  feiner  erfteljn  teirb. 

No  eye  of  man  has  viewed  these  grim  fields  which  lie  silent  as 
night  and  uninhabited,  and  where  no  sound  of  human  voice  breaks 
the  repose,  where  no  dead  are  buried,  and  none  can  rise. 

The  Winter's  Sun. 

The  Messiah,  1.  606. 

SBie  ju  ber  Beit,  tsenn  bet  25inter  telebt,  eiu  Ijeiftger  tfeiltag 
lleter  befd)neiten  ©ebirgen  nad)  tvuben  Tagen  bersevgeht ; 
SBclfen  unb  Ulacht  entf.iefjcn  scr  ihm,  bie  beeijlen  ©ejtibe, 

Jpcbe  burd)|icbtige  25dlber  entnebcln  i^r  Slntlit,  nub  gtdngen. 

As  at  the  time  when  winter  reigns,  a  bright  day  shines  over  the 
snow-clad  mountains  after  gloomy  weather,  clouds  and  darkness 
vanish,  the  icy  plains  and  lofty  leafless  woods  slowly  emerge  and 
sparkle  brightly. 
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The  Earth's  Abyss. 

The  Messiah,  i.  613. 

SRitu  maubclt  bet  <Seraf>l) 

3n  bcr  (mb’  ?l6grunben.  ®a  maljten  fid)  Djeane 
{Riugbum,  langfantet  glut,  ju  ntenfd)enlofen  ©eftaben. 

2lfle  <3et)ne  bcr  Djeaite,  gemaltige  ©trente 
STcffeit,  mie  Ungcmitter  fid)  and  ben  SBujlctt  Mraufjicfiit, 
Xiefauftbnenb  ifytn  nacf).  ©t  ging,  unb  fein  {jeiiigtfum  jeigte 
©id)  iljm  fdjon  in  bcr  %if)e.  ®ie  fpfort’,  erbauet  non  SSoIfen, 
2Bid)  itjm  auS,  unb  gcrfdop  nor  if)nt,  line  in  f)imndifd)e  <Scf)immer. 
llntet  bem  gufje  beg  ©ilenben  jog  fic£>  fiiid)tige  Sdmmrung 
SBallcnb  meg.  Dial)’  {(inter  il)nt  an  ben  bnnfein  ©eftaben 
Slicb  eb  in  feinern  Tritte  jutiid,  trie  mefenbe  fytantmen. 

Unb  ber  Unftetblidfe  mar  jit  bcr  ©ngetoerfammtung  gefouintcn. 

Now  the  Seraph  plunged  deep  down  into  the  earth’s  abyss. 
There  oceans  rolled  their  slow  and  heavy  waves  to  lonely  shores. 
All  the  sons  of  ocean,  mighty  rivers,  poured  their  streams  down 
with  deafening  roar,  as  the  tempest  rushes  o’er  the  desert.  He 
went  on,  and  at  length  appeared  his  bright  abode.  The  gates,  built 
of  clouds,  yielded,  melting  away  before  him  in  heavenly  splendour. 
Beneath  his  feet  pale  twilight  faded,  while  behind  him,  over  the 
gloomy  shores,  a  brilliant  track  followed  like  quivering  flames  ; 
and  now  the  Seraph  reached  the  assembly  of  the  immortals. 


Infant  Spirits. 

The  Messiah,  I.  673. 

Slud)  bie  ©eelcn,  bie  jarten,  nur  fpvoffenbcit  Scibetn  cntj!ol)cn, 
©amtnelten  fid)  urn  ben  (Sevapf)  fjerurn.  <Sie  fio()en  nod) 
fprad)lcl 

dUit  bet  Hinb-tjeit  jarttidjent  ffieinen.  31)t  fd)iid)tetneb  Singe 
•fjatte  faunt  flanttcnb  erblicft  bet  ©tbe  Heine  ©ejxtbe; 

Saturn  butften  fie  fid)  auf  bet  SBelten  fuvd)tbaven  ©djauplaij, 
31od)  ungebifbet,  fo  balb  fievsorjutreten  nidjt  magen. 

31)te  ©cfcfnifjet  geleiten  fte  ju  fid),  unb  tefien  fie  teijenb, 

Untet  befeclenbet  e^atfen  Jllang’,  in  liebiidfen  Siebetn: 

2Bie,  unb  mol)et  fie  entflanben;  mie  gtofj  bie  menfdfiidfe  ©ecle 
33on  bem  uollfommenjlen  @eijte  gemad)t  fei ;  mie  jugeubtidj 
Ijeitet 
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(Sonnett  unb  SKonbe  nad)  ifyrcr  ©cburt  ju  bent  <Sd)6bfer 
gefomnten. 

Tender  souls,  too,  -who  had  flown  from  opening  life,  gathered 
round  the  Seraph.  Their  timid  eyes  scarcely,  with  wondering 
gaze,  had  seen  the  narrow  bounds  of  earth,  whose  fearful  theatre 
they  dared  not  tread  ;  their  guardian  angel  guided  them,  teaching 
them  on  heavenly  harps  and  with  lovely  hymns  to  sing  how  and 
whence  they  sprung,  how  bright  and  noble  man's  immortal  soul 
had  come  from  his  Maker’s  hand,  how  beauteous  in  early  brilliancy 
the  sun  and  moon  shot  forth  their  rays. 


The  Sepulchres. 

The  Messiah,  n.  98. 

SUfo  fagt’  et,  unb  nalferte  fid)  ben  ©rdbcrn  bcr  Tobten. 

Unten  am  mitterndd)tlid)en  Serge  roaren  bie  ©rdbet 
3n  sufammengebirgte  jerruttete  fyeffen  geljaucn. 

®icfe,  fuificrsctmadifene  Sfialber  oermalfrten  ben  ©ittgang, 

Sot  bed  fliel)enben  SBanbererd  Slicf.  (Sin  trauriger  SWorgett 
<Stieg,  menn  bet  2JHttag  fdjon  ftc£>  uber  Scrufalem  fenfte, 
®dmmcrnb  nod^  in  bie  ©rdber  mit  fiitjlem  <Sd)auer  tfinunter. 

Thus  he  spoke,  approaching  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead.  Deep 
beneath  the  shade  of  dark  overhanging  hills  and  precipitous  rocks 
the  sepulchres  were  hewn.  Thick  tangled  woods  concealed  the 
entrance  from  the  passing  traveller’s  gaze.  A  dim  twilight  arose 
when  noon  blazed  over  Jerusalem,  scarcely  shooting  a  cold  and 
quivering  gleam  over  the  sepulchres. 


Satan. 

The  Messiah,  II.  171. 

3d)  bin  (Satan,  antluortet’  ein  gorniged  tiefed  ©ebnift,  bin 
jtdnig  bcr  SBcIt,  bie  cberjle  ©ctti)eit  unfctasif^cr  ©etjler, 

3)ie  mein  2lufel)n  etmad  erlfabnerem,  aid  ben  ©efdfdften 
Jpimmlifcfyet  (Sanger  bejlimir.t.  ®ein  Sftuf,  o  fterbtid)er  (Sclfcr, 
Sentt  2)iaria  loirb  trotyl  Unfierblidie  ntemald  gcbdf)rcn! 

©iefer  bein  91uf  brang,  tner  bu  aud)  bill,  gu  ber  unterjlen  fbetie. 
(Sclber  id)  reriiefj  fie,  fei  fWg  ob  meiner  ^erauffunft ! 

Dicty  oon  tyimmtifdien  <Sf(aren  rerfunbigtcn  better  gti  fctycn. 

“  I  am  Satan,”  roared  a  deep  and  angry  growl,  “  king  of  the 
world,  monarch  of  those  free  spirits,  to  whom  I  give  something 
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more  noble  than  to  chant  heaven's  songs.  Thy  fame,  O  mortal 
prophet,  for  Mary  never  bare  anything  immortal,  this  thy  fame, 
whoever  thou  art,  has  reached  hell’s  lowest  depths.  I  myself  am 
come  (well  may  it  swell  thy  pride)  to  see  thee  who  art  announced 
by  heaven’s  servile  host  man’s  Saviour.” 


Approach  to  Hell. 

The  Messiah,  n.  246. 

3ef$o  l)att’  er  ftd)  fdjott  6ei  ben  aitfcvjfcn  SMtgeMubcit 
©turmifd)  fycrutitcrgefeiift  lltterutefindfe  bammentbe  9faume 
Staten  per  if)tn  inte  ttttcitblid)  ftd)  auf.  2)ie  nennt  er  ben 
Slnfang 

9Bcitcrer  Hicic^e,  bie  Satan  burd)f)crrfd)t!  ^ter  (at)  er  pen 
(erne 

$(ud)tigeit  ©dfimntcr,  fo  toett  bie  tegten  ©feme  ber  ©d)i?i'futtg 
Died)  bag  nnenbtid)e  Seere  mit  fierBenbem  ©tralfle  burd)irrten. 
Sod)  t)ier  fat)  er  bie  -facile  nod)  itid)t.  ®ie  t)atte  bie  @cttf)eit 
gerne  son  nnb  itjren  @efd)cpfett,  ben  fetigen  ©ciftern, 
SBeiter  t)inunter  in  eirige  Suufellicit  einge(d)(offcn. 

33enn  in  unferer  2BeIt,  bem  ©djattpla^  ifjrer  (Srbarmung, 

2Bar  fein  9faunt  fur  Drte  ber  Gnat.  2)er  (S)oige  fcfjuf  fie 
gurd)t6ar,  511  bem  tBerberben,  511  feinem  flrafcnben  gttbgtrcd 
UBett  f)tnreid)cnb,  oodfommen.  3tt  brei  cvfdjvcdlidfen  Slddjten 
©d)uf  er  fie,  nnb  penraubte  pen  if;r  fein  51ntli^  auf  emig. 

Already  he  had  furious  plunged  headlong  down  to  the  farthest 
orbit  of  the  universe.  There  lay  stretched  before  him  a  boundless 
shadowy  void.  This  was  the  verge  of  those  wide-spread  realms 
over  which  Satan  reigned  !  Here  he  saw  from  far  a  glimmering ; 
to  this  point  the  last  stars  of  creation  penetrated  through  the  vast 
abyss  with  faint  and  dying  rays.  Hell  j’et  in  view  appeared  not. 
Amid  eternal  gloom  had  God,  far  from  himself  and  his  holy 
creatures,  fixed  its  dismal  bounds.  For  in  our  world,  the  theatre  of 
mercy,  there  was  no  place  found  for  everlasting  woe.  The  Eternal 
formed  it  tremendous,  fearfully  fit  to  fulfil  its  purpose,  well  suited 
for  punishment  and  pain.  The  work  was  ended  in  three  dreadful 
uights,  and  then  he  turned  away  his  face  from  it  for  ever. 


Infernal  Princes, 

The  Messiah,  11.  397. 

Sllfo  pcvfamnielten  ftd)  ber  -facile  guvjlcn  gu  ©atatt. 
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2Bie  ©(ante  beg  3?icevS  aug  invert  ©i£cn  geriffen, 

{Raufdften  fie  Ijodf,  unauffjaltfant  einfjer.  £er  fpcbcl  ber  ©eijler 
gfofj  mit  ilfnen  un$df)fbar,  mie  SBogen  beg  fommettben  SBeltmeevg 
©egen  ben  guff  gebirgter  ©eftabe,  junt  Xlfron  beg  ©mfjoverg. 
Saufenbtnal  taufenb  ©eifler  erfdjienen.  ©ie  gingeit,  unb  fangen 
©gene  Sfyaten,  jur  ©dfmad)  unb  unfterblidjcn  ©dfanbe  »eiv 
urtfjeift. 

llnterm  ©clog  gefpaltner,  fie  fatten  Sonner  gefpalten! 

Summer,  entffeiligter  ^arfen,  serftimtnt  ju  ben  Scnen  beg 
Sobeg, 

©angett  fte’g  fyer.  ©o  raitfdfen  in  mitternadjtUdjer  ©tunbe 
©rinunige  ©dftadjten  ton  tobtenben,  unb  sen  fterbenben 
©treitern 

gurdftbar  timber,  menn  Braufenb  auf  cfjerncn  S53agen  ber 
SRotbminb 

©egen  fie  fdffrt,  unb  gebvufft  son  bem  2Biebert;aft  if)r  ©ebriifi 
mirb. 

Round  Satan  the  infernal  princes  thus  gathered.  Like  islands 
uptorn  from  their  ocean-seats,  they  moved  proudly  and  restless. 
With  them  flocked  countless  hosts  of  meaner  rank  round  the  rebel 
throne,  as  waves  of  the  flowing  tide  beat  the  foot  of  some  high 
rock-bound  shore.  Thousands  on  thousands  of  spirits  press  on. 
They  advanced  and  sung  their  own  exploits  of  shame  and  lasting 
scorn.  On  the  chords  of  broken  harps,  split  by  heaven’s  red 
thunder,  hoarse  and  unhallowed,  they  shrieked  the  cries  of  death. 
So  resounds  at  midnight's  hour  the  din  of  battle,  the  last  shrieks 
of  dying  warriors,  fearful,  when  in  his  brazen  car  the  northern 
blast  sweeps  o'er  the  scene  of  conflict,  and  conveys  to  distant 
echo  war's  tremendous  roar. 


God  an  idle  Dream. 

The  Messiah,  u.  413. 

©citt  fdftecffidfer  ftufjret, 

©eg,  mar  bavuntcr,  erfyatmer  alg  all’  an  ©eftatt,  unb  an  llnftnn. 
©afj  bag  alleg  ein  Sramn,  ein  ©picl  fei  irrer  ©ebanfen, 

2Bag  eg  int  ■fjimntel  gefefyen,  ©oft,  erft  Safer,  bann  Uiidfter, 
Sag  ju  md§tien,  reijt’  eg  ffdf,  frummt’  eg  fid),  manb  eg  fic£> 
mutffenb. 

Gog,  its  fearful  leader,  was  there,  eminent  in  stature  as  in 
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freDzy.  The  fiend  madly  writhed,  and  strove  to  think  that  all  in 
heaven — God,  first  Father,  then  awful  Judge — were  mere  idle 
dreams,  fancy’s  sport. 

Thought  on  Thought. 

The  Messiah,  11.  828. 

@0  brdngten  ©ebanfeit, 

?lnbre  ©ebanfen,  trie  SBogen  bed  SJiecrd,  line  bcr  Djean  brdngte, 
Slid  er  pon  brei  SBeften  bid),  femes  Slitter  if  a,  lodrifj. 

Thought  on  thought  pressed  o’er  his  soul,  like  those  ocean-waves 
which  tore  thee,  distant  America,  from  the  three  continents. 


The  Immortal  in  the  Calmness  of  Strength. 

The  Messiah ,  v.  112. 

3i)m  fant  in  bad  Slntlijj 

Surd)  bie  fMmmet  entgegen  ein  taufenbftimmiger  ©turmioinb. 
Sa  erflang’d  urn  bie  gofceneit  21d)fen,  ba  flog  ifm  bad  fbauptljaar 
Unb  bus  ©eltianb,  lute  SBolfen,  gurircf .  2Rit  ber  9iuf;e  ber  ©tdrfe, 
<Stanb  bcr  Unfter61id;e  ba!  3n  ber  f>odf>gef)o&enen  9fed)te 
jjjiett  er  eitt  StQetter  empor.  fflei  febem  erfjabneit  ©ebanfen 
Sonnert’  er  auS  bent  SBctter  fyernor. 

He  met  the  stormy  breeze  which,  with  a  roar  of  thousand 
voices,  rushed  impetuous  by.  His  golden  axles  rung;  his  hair 
and  robes  streamed  back  like  clouds.  The  Immortal  stood  with 
the  calmness  of  strength.  In  his  uplifted  right  hand  he  grasped 
a  tempest.  As  thought  sublime  succeeded  thought,  the  thunder 
broke  from  the  stormy  mass. 

The  Dying. 

The  Messiah,  v.  190. 

Slim  fd) luinbet  bad  2lntli£  ber  ©rb’  unb  bed  Jgttnmeld 
JEief  in  bie  9tadjt.  ©r  fjcret  nidjt  mel)r  bie  ©tiinme  bed 
Tienfdjen, 

bie  jartlidje  JlCage  bcr  greunbfdfaft.  ©r  felBjt  fanit 
nidji  reben; 

Haunt  nod)  wit  BeBenber  gunge  ben  Bangen  2lBfd)ieb  flantmelti; 
Sltfimet  tiefer  fyerauf;  unb  falter  ditgftfidjer  @d)ipeif  Iduft 
UeBer  fein  Slntlifj ;  bad  £erj  fdjldgt  langfam,  burnt  fte1)t’d, 
burnt  flirBt  er! 
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3n  bet  liebettben  2)! utter  2trm,  bie  gern  mit  itjr  fturbe, 

Hub  nidjt  jferben  fault,  fliibt  bie  Softer,  Umfaft  sou  bem 
SSater, 

flub  an  bag  §crj  gebriicEt,  ftirbt,  ad)  bcr  Siingling,  im  Slufblufjn, 
©eiiteg  iBatevS  einjigct  @ol)n. 

The  face  of  heaven  and  earth  vanishes  darkly  in  night.  He 
hears  no  more  the  voice  of  man,  nor  the  tender  plaints  of  friend¬ 
ship.  He  cannot  himself  speak ;  scarce  his  faltering  tongue 
articulates  the  last  farewell ;  with  deeper  heave  he  strives  to 
breathe  ;  cold  dews  bathe  painfully  his  brow  ;  his  labouring  heart 
throbs  slow,  then  ceases — he  is  dead. !  So  in  loving  mother’s  arms, 
who  would  willingly  die  with  her  and  cannot  die,  a  beloved 
daughter  sinks.  Pressed  to  a  father’s  heart,  the  only  son  thus 
fades  away  in  youth. 


A  Fair  Lady. 

The  Messiah,  vi.  229. 

Sort,  an  ein  ©iatmorgelanber  gefmcft,  ftaub  itnter  ben  ftrauen 
Portia,  jugenblicfi  fdfon,  bag  2Beib  ?pilatu§  beg  ©cnterg. 

Slber  tfjt  ©eijl  mat  nidft  juttg.  2)ie  ©lurne  blufte,  wit 
gviicbten, 

SfBie  bie  ©iutter  bet  ©radfen,  bie  auggcarteten  ©outer 
3u  bereicfctn :  aftein  in  bent  ernften  Oiatlje  bet  SQddftet 
Sat  ©ontg  Uutcrgang,  unb  fein  Grrretter  befd)lcffen. 

There,  leaning  on  a  marble  balustrade,  stood  among  her  women 
the  fair  young  Portia,  wife  of  the  Roman  Pilate.  But  her  spirit 
was  not  young.  The  flower  promised  noble  fruit,  as  the  mother 
of  the  Gracchi  tried  to  improve  the  degenerate  Romans,  but  in 
the  councils  of  heaven  Rome's  doom  was  pronounced,  and  none 
could  save  her. 


The  Angel  of  Death. 

The  Messiah,  vi.  303. 

Sltfo  broT)t’  ifm  bet  Sxbegenget,  uub  jcg  auf  bet  ©time 
3orn,  wie  Sffictfen,  jufantmen.  ©out  f)of)en  treffenbett  Sluge 
©tromet’  er  9iadfe.  ©ein  ^auptljaar  fauf  in  fiodcit  bcr  ©act)t 
gteid) 

2luf  bie  ©djultern,  eg  fianb  fein  guf,  toie  ein  ruffenber  5elg  ba ! 
Slber  nodf  fdjlug  bet  ©erbcrber  iljn  nid)t.  ©r  liejj  nut  bie 
©timnte 

©eincv  ©dfrecfen,  lief  ben  Sobegtou  urn  fid)  vaufdjen. 
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The  angel  of  death  looked  with  threatening  eyes  upon  him,  and 
on  his  brow  hung  wrath  like  thick  clouds.  From  his  flashing  eye 
the  fire  of  vengeance  darted.  His  locks,  black  like  midnight, 
streamed  over  his  shoulders.  He  stood  like  a  firm  rock  there  ! 
but  yet  he  smote  not.  He  only  allowed  a  thrill  of  terror  and  the 
voice  of  death  to  sound  around  him. 


The  Dying  Christian. 

The  Messiah,  vi.  409. 

Sltfo  flcfpt  inn  ben  flerbenbett  Gljtiften,  mit  bteidjen  ©ebanfen, 
Unb  mit  patber  grcttbc,  bie  gent  ftdfj  freute,  bie  fjaufen 
{Riebriger  ©potter,  unb  atljmen  leif’,  unb  ftammeln  ©rtoartung : 
Stud;  itjrn  inirb  bcr  muttjige  Srautn  ootn  uttfleibbidjen  Scben, 
20ie  cr  fetber,  sergetjn.  @r  befennt’3  nod) !  Slber  ber  SGBeife 
93ctct  fur  fte,  unb  fur  ftcf),  unb  taifielt  bie  ©rdber  ooruber. 

Thus  round  the  couch  of  some  dying  Christian,  pale  with  doubt, 
yet  with  a  kind  of  ill-assured  joy,  stand  a  knot  of  sceptics,  mur¬ 
muring  lowly  and  stammering  forth  their  expectations  !  now 
surely  his  bold  dream  of  immortality,  like  himself,  will  fade  away. 
But  he  holds  fast.  The  wise  man  pours  out  a  prayer  for  them, 
himself,  and  smiles  over  the  grave. 


The  Deity. 

The  Messiah,  vi.  512. 

D  bn,  bcr  erfte  bcr  ©otter! 

2)cr  bie  9Mt  au3  DJacf)ten  erfdjuf,  unb  bent  9Jienfdj)en  eitt  £erj 
gab! 

28ie  bein  Plante  aucf)  Ijeijjt,  ©ott!  Supiter!  ober  Sefjooaf)! 
{Romulus,  ober  SlbratjantS  ©ott!  nidjt  einjelner  2Renfdjen, 
{Reitt!  bit  Sifter  SSater  unb  {Rioter! 

O  thou  above  all  gods  supreme  !  who  broughtest  the  world  out 
of  darkness,  and  gavest  man  a  heart  to  feel !  by  whatsoever  name 
thou  art  addressed,  God,  Father,  or  Jehovah  ;  the  God  of  Romulus 
or  of  Abraham ;  not  the  God  of  one  man  but  the  Father  and 
Judge  of  all  1 


Artifice. 

The  Messiah,  vii.  46. 

3efco,  roll  sett  bett  fjcifen  Gmtfdjfufien,  ein  tuftig  ©etoebe, 
Leu' 1  §u  cutmebett,  Ijdtte  ©ott  nur  SSinfe  gefenbet ! 
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Now  full  of  fell  thoughts,  a  web  of  flimsy  artifice,  easy  to 
unravel  had  God  but  breathed  upon  it. 

A  Lone  Traveller. 

The  Messiah,  vii.  203. 

@0  I)ort  eitt  SSerirrter 

©timmen  int  einfamcn  28albe  sell  Dladjt,  wenn  fiber  ben  SSergen 
SDJeilenferne  ©emitter  bie  ©eber  ber  2Bolf’  entjiurjen. 

As  some  lone  traveller,  in  the  solitary  forest’s  gloom  benighted, 
hears  moans,  when  over  the  mountains  from  afar  the  whirlwind’s 
voice  sweeps  over  the  cedars. 

Socrates. 

The  Messiah,  vii.  416. 

©ofrateg  leibet  nidjt  mefjr  non  ben  ffiofen!  ©tpfium  tjl  ntdjt, 
Died)  bie  {Ridjter  am  nddjtlidjen  ©trout.  Sag  toaren  nur 
SBilber 

©dtmadjcr,  inenber  3fige.  Sort  rid^tet  ein  anbetet  fRidjter, 
Scudjten  anbere  ©onnen,  alg  bie  in  ©ipfiiimg  Sfjale! 

©iel},  eg  gablet  bie  3af)I,  unb  bie  2Bagfd;al’  rndgt,  unb  bag 
SJiafj  tnifjt 

Side  Staten!  28 ie  frfimmen  atgbann  ber  Sugenben  Ijodjfte 
©id)  in  bag  Heine!  mie  fticgt  if)t  SBefen  serfiaubt  in  bie  811ft 
aug ! 

©huge  merben  belofynt;  bie  meijlen  toerbett  oergeben! 

SJtein  aufriditigcg  fperg  ertangte  Sergebmtg. 

Socrates  has  to  suffer  no  more  pain  from  the  wicked.  Elysium 
exists  not,  nor  the  judge  on  the  dark  streams  of  Tartarus.  These 
were  but  tales  of  erring  fiction.  Yet  there  is  a  Judge  !  there  are 
more  brilliant  suns  than  in  the  vales  of  Elysium.  See,  the  count 
is  reckoned,  and  the  scale  weighs  every  action— and  they  all  fall 
short.  How  shrinks  then  the  pride  of  virtue?  How  flies  the 
balance  in  the  air?  Some  have  reward;  most  are  forgiven  ;  my 
upright  heart  has  earned  me  forgiveness. 


God. 

The  Messiah,  vii.  460. 

©r,  ber  biefe  ttanbelttben  §immet  fo  leidjt,  tnie  ben  ©profiling, 
£)er  bort  feimet,  erfdjuf,  ber  l)ier  bent  SWenfdjen  ein  8eben 
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SBofler  3M(),  sort  fficfjenber  $reub’,  unb  jiiefjenbcg  ©cfjmerjeg 
©ab,  baf  fie  nidjt  sergafen  ben  SBeril)  ber  fjc^ern  ©eele, 

Hub  eg  fufjtten,  baf  liber  beat  ©rab’  UnflerHtcfjfeit  inofne ! 

©r,  ©r  iff  mtr  ©iner!  ©r  fjeift  3ef)o»af(!  bcr  ©goffer 
Hub  bev  3ficf)ter  ber  SBelt!  beg  erjien  uuter  ben  ffftenfcffen, 
Slbamg  ©ott ;  bann  rider  ron  Slbamg  ©cfnen ;  bann  Slbramg, 
Unfereg  SBaterg.  Slflein  bte  Slrt,  auf  bie  mir  ifjnt  bienen, 

Sit  ben  grontntcu  bet  ttng,  true  feljr  and)  bie  Stolen  ftc^  attfblafjn, 
Sennod)  bttnfel.  Sod)  bat  fte  bcr  ©ttrige  fctber  geboten! 

Hub  er  fennet  fte,  toirb  fte  entljufien !  ent^uftet  fte  fe|t  fdjon ! 

The  God  who  created  these  fair  heavens  with  the  same  facility 
as  yon  green  sapling  :  he  who  hath  bestowed  on  man  a  life  of  toil, 
of  transient  joys  and  fleeting  pains,  that  he  might  not  forget  the 
higher  worth  of  his  enduring  soul,  and  might  feel  that  immortal¬ 
ity  waited  for  him  beyond  the  grave, — he,  he  is  one  only  God  ! 
his  mighty  name  Jehovah!  earth's  Creator  and  Judge!  adored 
by  Adam,  first  of  men,  and  Adam’s  sons;  then  by  Abraham,  our 
father.  But  the  rites  by  which  we  serve  him  are  obscure  and 
dark  even  to  our  wisest  men.  Yet  God  himself  prescribed  our 
sacred  types,  and  will  in  time  disclose  their  purport. 


Winged  Words. 

The  Messiah,  yii.  636. 

©eftugelte  ffiovte 

©prad)  er  ju  iljnen,  bann  fanbt’  er  fte  unter  bag  toeid)enbe  SBolf 
aug 

Unb  fte  rertfeilten  ftcf)  fd)ncfl.  ©0  fleujjt  son  bent  33ed)cr  beg 
Xcbfeinbg 

©ift,  unb  feber  Xropfen  entjunbet  ben  Xob. 

He  whispered  low  winged  words  to  them,  then  sent  them  among 
the  yielding  crowd,  with  whom  they  mingled  by  separate  paths. 
Thus  poison  flows  from  the  goblet  of  the  murderer,  and  each  dis¬ 
tilling  drop  conveys  a  separate  death. 


The  Hurricane. 

The  Messiah,  yii.  660. 

@0  ftel)n,  menu  bcr  gcfcfmtettcrte  2Balb  nor  bent  toilben  Drfane 
Sluf  »iclmetligen  93ergen  bie  langen  fliucfen  Remitter 
Siegt,  nod)  einfame  ©etcrn,  unb  tragen  bie  bebenbe  SBotfe. 
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So  when  forests  sink  on  the  wild  mountains  before  the  hurri¬ 
cane,  with  firmer  root  some  cedars  lift  their  solitary  heads 
unshaken  amid  the  troubled  sky. 


Deeds  of  lowly  Virtue  contrasted  with  Ostentation. 
The  Messiah ,  vn.  496. 

Sllfo  mirb  burdj  ben  ©turn  tn  bem  ticfen  SBalbe  bag  9fufen 
©incg  I)uIfiofen  Jt’inbeg  ju  leifem  Saute.  ©0  fdjtrinbet, 

Bor  beg  £o!)en  raufdjenber  S(;at,  beg  SBeifett  befdjeibne. 

Thus  the  cry  of  some  helpless  infant  is  drowned  by  the  storm 
which  bellows  through  the  forest ;  thus  deeds  of  lowly  virtue  fade 
before  the  glare  of  lofty  ostentation. 


A  Storm. 

The  Messiah ,  vitl.  139. 

Slber  tine  jtoei  ©emitter,  bie  an  jtno  Sit  ben  fjerunter 
©unfel  fonttnen,  (ein  jtdrferer  ©turn  tbnt  ifjnen  entgegen, 

SBirb  fte  serflreun!)  mie  bie  in  ifjretn  ©d^cofe  ben  ©onner 
gtiegenb  reijen,  bamit  er  bie  fruntmen  Skater  burd)brui(e; 

Sllfo  riiften  ficfj  miber  ©tea  bie  ©totjen  jur  Stntmort. 

But  as  two  storm-clouds,  which  collect  darkly  on  two  Alpine 
heights  (a  fiercer  tempest  roaring  against  them  will  dissipate 
them),  from  their  bosom  send  forth  the  angry  thunders  which 
rush  through  the  winding  vale  ;  so  stood  the  fiends  with  threaten¬ 
ing  aspect  against  Eloa. 


The  Swell  of  Heaving  Ocean. 

The  Messiah ,  ix.  25. 

©elbfl  ber  tafternben  Slienge 
Ungeflutn  tegte  fid),  mie  an  bem  unbejlurmten  ©eflabe 
©nbtidj  bag  SBeltmeer  ruljt. 

Even  the  loud  din  of  the  blaspheming  crew  had  dropped  to 
silence,  as  the  angry  swell  of  heaving  ocean  sinks  into  repose  upon 
some  level  shore. 


An  Earthquake. 

The  Messiah,  ix.  473. 

©0,  menn  bie  ©rbe  bebt,  unb  geridjtbelaflefer  ©table 

Q 
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(Sine,  nun  Sine  bet  grofjen  58etbred)mnnen,  »erurtl)eilt, 

SKit  bet  ©infenben  ftnft,  fo  mirifetn  bann  mit  bent  fd)nef(en 
SutnVfen  Sonnerfffiage  bet  untem-fcifd)en  9tad)e 
SobeSfiimmen  fjerauf !  illocf)  Sinmat  bebct  bie  Stbe, 

Unb  nod)  CSinmaC  ertonen  mit  ifyr  entljeiligte  Xempct, 
©tiitjenbe  2J}armctI)dufet,  unb  tl;ter  ju  ftd)em  Semofjner 
Sobegftimnten !  <Ss  jlteljt  bet  bieid)e  tufenbe  SBanbtct ! 

Thus,  when  earth  heaves,  and  wreaking  vengeance  on  some 
guilty  city,  one  of  the  greatest  culprits  sinks  with  its  sinking 
inhabitants,  then  piercing  shrieks  of  death  mingle  with  the  thun¬ 
dering  roar  of  subterranean  vengeance.  Earth  shakes  again,  and 
now  once  more  the  agonising  cries  of  the  too  secure  inhabitants 
mix  with  the  crash  of  profane  temples  and  marble  palaces.  The 
affrighted  traveller  flies. 


Judas. 

The  Messiah,  ix.  707. 

SBenbe,  Sobter,  bid) !  fotnnt!  3d)  fiiljre  bid)  je|t  ju  ber  ^clle, 
Seiner  emigen  2Bol)nuug!  ©o  fpved)en  Sonncr,  fo  fpvad)  eg 
Sffltt  gerfd)inetternber  ©timme  ber  SobeSengel,  unb  eitte. 

Unb  fd)on  ndfjerten  jtf  bet  fjefle  ftd^,  gotten  son  feme 
3^r  ©etdfe,  bag  an  ber  dufjevften  ©djbpfung  ©efiabe 
SruKenb  fdjlug,  unb  unter  ben  ndd)fteu  ©ternen  serf)af(te. 

3n  bcm  Otaunte,  ben  ©ott  ifjr  in  bent  Uncnblid)en  abmafj, 
2Bdljt  fie  fid),  feiner  Drbnung  ge^orfam,  auf  unb  nieber, 
Jfeiitcm  ©efcij  ber  langfamen,  ober  fd)ncf(cn  Seiscgung, 

^leugt  fte  eilenb  cinder;  fo  l)atte  ©ott  if)t  geboten, 

3()rer  93emot)ner  neite  S3erbi'ed)en,  burd)  mitbere  gtammen, 
Surd)  gefcfjdrftere  ifSfeile  beg  emigen  Sobeg,  §u  rugcrt ! 

“  Now,  spectre,  turn  and  come !  I  lead  thee  now  to  hell,  thine 
everlasting  home !  ”  So  spoke  the  thunder,  so  spoke  with  dread 
voice  the  angel  of  death,  and  flew  on.  And  now  they  approached 
towards  hell,  and  heard  from  far  her  sullen  roar,  which  broke  with 
hollow  sound  on  the  outermost  shores  of  creation,  and  echoed 
faint  over  the  nearest  stars.  Through  that  dark  void,  which  amid 
unmeasured  space  God  has  allotted  her,  hell  rolls  wildly,  obedient 
to  no  order,  up  and  down,  in  slow  or  swift  progression,  without 
law.  Such  is  her  hard  doom,  to  torture  her  guilty  inhabitants 
with  more  raging  flames  and  sharper  darts  of  death. 
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Entrance  to  Hell. 

The  Messiah,  ix.  727. 

Sagen  ©ebirge  bavin,  fte  tvmrben  ben  fitvdjtbavcn  ©ingang 
SUdjt  audfiUien;  fte  hnlvben  nur  ranker  if;n  ntadjen!  Dbabbon 
©leibt  l)iev  jieljn  mit  bent  Xobten.  @3  fufjvet  fcin  2Beg  ju 
bev  4pofle 

Sdjrccfenben  Xiefen.  Gd  tndlgcn  ftc^>  naff  bei  ber  fpfovte  bie 
gelfen 

Unabfeljltd)  f)ina6,  buvd)  trdufelnbed  fteuct  gefpdftet, 

<Snvad)lcd,  fdnmnbelnb,  bieidj,  mit  socit  sorquellenbent  Sluge, 
23lidt  bad  Gntfe|en  ()innntcr.  Scv  gettlid)en  9iad)e  SSolienbev 
©tanb  an  biefent  @rab’,  f)iev  fd^tdft  ber  Sob  nidjt !  mit  bir  ftiif, 
Subad  Sfdjaviot,  bit  5Bevvatf)ev! 

Mountains  lay  within,  hut  they  would  not  have  filled  the  horrid 
chasm  ;  they  would  only  have  made  it  more  terrific.  Here  stood 
Obaddon  with  the  guilty  shade.  No  pathway  leads  to  hell’s  tre¬ 
mendous  gulf.  Close  by  the  gate  her  rocky  sides,  deep  cleft  with 
molten  fire,  descend  abrupt  in  viewless  precipice.  Speechless, 
dizzy,  pale,  with  staring  eye-balls,  stands  Terror  at  the  brink.  The 
dread  minister  of  Heaven’s  vengeance  stood  over  this  grave ;  here 
Death  never  sleeps.  With  thee,  Judas,  thou  traitor !  Death  never 
sleeps. 


The  Throne  op  the  Almighty. 

The  Messiah,  x.  15. 

SGon  bcm  Tyrone,  ber  fonfl,  bie  fjeflfte  ftdjtbare  ©djonljeit, 
£eud)tcte,  nun  in  fdjrecfenerfdjaffenbe  fjfacfjte  gefji'tfit  ftanb, 
©infant  ftanb,  ant  ben  jefct  fcin  Unftcvblidjev  feierte ; 

Slufjev,  baf?  son  ber  loeit  fjinbebenben  untcrjien  <Stufe 
Jtniecnb,  mit  betenbem  Sluge,  mit  banggerungenen  §anben, 
@tavr  nor  ©rinavtung,  bet  evfte  bev  Tobedengef  emporfalj : 
tBon  bem  Tyrone  fdjaute,  mit  ungetoenbetem  Slnttifs, 

Sluf  ben  gottfidjen  ©unbeoerfolptcv  Sefjooal)  Remitter. 

®uvd)  bie  bjefteren  @tanbd)en,  bie  <Scnnen,  bie  bunffern,  bie 
©rben, 

$uvd)  bie  nevjtummte  Jtatuv;  mit  SSltcfen,  non  bem  nuv  set* 
ftanben, 

®em  nuv  gefuljlt,  auf  ben  fie  sent  Sluge  bed  ©luigen  ftvbmten, 
6d)aut  ev  I)inab. 
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The  eternal  throne,  which  wag  wont  to  stand  in  purest  beauty 
visible  to  the  eye,  now  rose  darkly  involved  in  gloomy  shades,  in 
lonely  silence,  round  which  no  immortals  now  raised  their  halle¬ 
lujahs,  save  that  on  its  extremest  step,  kneeling  with  supplicating 
eye,  with  folded  hands  clasped  in  terror,  in  silent  expectation, 
Death’s  chief  angel  waited ;  J ehovah  still  gazed  on  his  sin-atoning 
Son  with  unaverted  look.  His  divine  eye  penetrated  through 
the  suns,  those  lucid  specks  of  dust,  through  the  opaquer  planets, 
through  the  tracts  of  silent  nature,  with  a  glance  comprehended 
by  none  save  by  him  on  whom  it  rested. 

Congenial  Souls  in  Life’s  Short  Pilgrimage. 

The  Messiah,  xiv.  67. 

@o  naijn  eft  ©ilger  nad)  ©alcm, 
Seren  ©eeten  ftc£>  gleid),  unb  fur  eittanber  gemadft  finb, 

©id)  in  biefetn  Men,  unb  fetjten  fid)  bennod).  2>n  ©alent 
©eljii  fie  ftd)  erft,  oertounbernb,  bap  fie  fief)  fjier  nid)t  gefunben. 

Thus  often  pilgrims,  on  their  way  towards  heaven,  whose  souls 
are  like  and  made  for  each  other,  approach,  yet  miss,  till  at 
length  in  heaven  they  greet,  amazed  that  on  the  earth  they  had 
never  met. 


A  Storm. 

The  Messiah,  xiv.  659. 

2Bie  ein  ©turst,  ber  beginnt,  mit  geljaltner  ©tdrle  nod)  weljet, 
©od)  ben  lufjfeten  SfBalb  nid)t  gattj  fuf(t ;  ©tide  rul)et 
©ocf)  in  feinen  £f)alen,  nod)  liegen  blaffere  ©fatten, 

©anj  iff  bie  ©ettne  nod)  nicf)t  eon  bed  ©turmed  SEolfen  urn? 
na<i)tet ! 

Even  as  a  rising  storm,  with  strength  yet  curbed,  only  blows 
gently,  nor  fills  the  cool  woods  ;  silence  still  sleeps  in  the  vales, 
shadows  still  float  palely;  the  sun  is  not  yet  wholly  dimmed  by 
the  clouds  of  the  storm. 


The  Storm. 

The  Messiah,  xiv.  665. 

©o  reijjt  fid) 

®urcf)  ben  Sffialb  bev  ftdrfere  ©turm.  ®ie  S3duine  bed  SBalbcd 
Bittern,  raufd)ett  mit  Ungeftiim  a((e,  bengett  flip  afle, 

©or  bem  I)crrfd)enben  ©turm,  ber  Sonncnoclfen,  unb  gluten 
fMmmelfiurjenber  SWcere  ooit  ©erge  treibet  ju  ©erge! 
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So  sweeps  the  storm  through  the  forest  in  fury.  The  shivering 
trees  bend  low ;  all  yield  to  the  mighty  blast,  to  the  thunder¬ 
clouds,  while  sheets  of  rain  are  driven  from  hill  to  hill. 


Solitude. 

The  Messiah,  xrv.  863. 

©inen  5Bed)er  bet  gneuben  I)at  in  bet  5Red)te,  bet  Sinfen 
©men  mutijenben  Sold)  bie  ©infamfeit;  teid)t  bent  Segtiicften 
3I)ren  SBed)er,  bent  Seibenben  reid)t  jte  ben  mutl)enben  ®dd)  l)in ! 

Solitude  holds  a  cup  sparkling  with  bliss  in  her  right  hand, 
a  raging  dagger  in  her  left ;  to  the  blest  she  offers  her  goblet,  but 
stretches  towards  the  wretch  the  ruthless  steel. 


A  Sighing  Brook. 

The  Messiah,  xv.  338. 

SIbet  je|o  ergrtff  bie  Unbefannte  bie  .foarfe, 
llnb  mie  ein  fernl)ermeinenber  SBad),  menn  sot  bent  ©emitter 
TobedfUtte  ben  SBalb  bel)etrfd)t,  etfiangd  in  ben  ©aiten 
Urn  bie  jtnfenbe  Jpanb  bet  gtabserlattgenben  Sheunbin. 

But  the  unknown  now  took  the  harp,  and,  like  a  far-sighing 
brook,  when  a  death-like  stillness  reigns  through  the  forest  ere 
the  tempest  comes,  her  languid  hand  swept  o’er  the  chords  as  if 
to  invoke  her  friend,  whom  the  grave  contains. 


The  Hues  of  Buddy  Eve. 

The  Messiah,  xv.  769. 

Senn  bie  ©djbnlfeit  bet  5l6enbrbtf)e  gtdnjt’  auf  bet  3Bang’  il)r, 
Uttb  it)r  2dd)ein  int  SBlicf. 

For  the  hues  of  ruddy  eve  began  to  shine  over  her  cheek ;  its 
smile  danced  in  her  eye. 

Light  as  a  Summer  Leaf. 

The  Messiah,  XV.  821. 

Uttb  fte  erfyob  fid),  teidjt  tuie  ein  2aub,  bad  Sltfymen  bet  Suft  !)e6t. 

She  rose  light  as  a  summer’s  leaf,  which  the  breath  of  the 
zephyr  raises. 
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The  Music  of  Human  Voices. 

The  Messiah,  xv.  979. 

Unb  bic  ©timme  beS  STOenfdjen,  sot  alien  ©aiten  itnb  @rgen 
Unerfcf>6pfXicf>,  bie  madjtigjle  .§enfcf)ei'in  fiber  bie  Bergen. 

The  tones  of  human  voices  mightier  than  strings  or  brass  to 
move  the  soul. 


Man’s  Life. 

21n  @ott. 

®a3  Scbcn  glcidjet  gegen  bie  Gnnigfeif, 

Sem  fd)ne((en  .§aud)e,  mctdjer  bent  ©tcrbenben 
(Sntjiicpt ;  mit  ifjtn  entflefi  bie  ©cele, 

Sie  ber  Unenblidjfeit  emig  na^firbmt ! 

Man’s  life,  when  compared  with  eternity,  is  but  like  the  passing 
breath  breathed  by  the  dying ;  with  it  the  spirit  flees,  and 
streameth  on  to  eternity,  endless  soaring. 


KRUMMACHER. 

Born  a.d.  1767.  Died  A. D.  1845. 

Frederick  Adolf  Krummaeher  was  born  at  Teckliuburg  in  West¬ 
phalia  in  1767,  and  after  many  changes  became  a  clergyman  at 
Bremen,  where  he  died  in  1845. 


Finish  what  we  have  to  do. 

©in  guteg  SKittct  ficfy  son  fd;n>erer  Slrbeit  frei  gu  madden. 

$er  fagte  mit  imntcr,  fo  lange  man  cin  fdjmereg  ©efdjaft 
tor  ltd)  fjabe,  mfirbe  man  mentals  redjt  pergnfigt.  Sefitoegen 
mfifTe  man  e3  frifc^  augreifen,  fo  fame  ed  balb  gn  @nbe,  unb 
menn  eg  gu  Grnbe  fei,  Ijabe  man  imrner  bavfiber  eine  gtofie 
greube. 

He  always  said  to  me,  So  long  as  you  have  a  difficult  business 
before  you,  you  will  never  feel  satisfied.  Therefore  you  must  set 
about  it,  and  finish,  it  off ;  and  when  you  have  finished  it,  then 
great  pleasure  is  felt. 
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KULMAN. 

Born  a.d.  1808.  Died  a.d.  1825. 

Elizabeth  Kulman  was  born  at  St.  Petersburg  1808,  and  died 
there  9th  November  1825.  She  wrote  poetry  in  Kussian,  German, 
and  Italian,  being  acquainted  with  eleven  languages,  eight  of 
which  she  spoke. 

The  Impossible  is  Possible, 

Salent  unb  Jbunfl. 

©cfymer  ijl’g,  beefy  niefyt  unmbglicfy, 

2Bie  sieleg  in  ber  SBelt. 

UntnogltcfycS  icivb  ntoglicfy, 

9Benn  eg  an  SHutfy  niefyt  fefyit. 

It  is  difficult,  but  not  impossible,  as  much  that  is  on  earth. 
The  impossible  becomes  possible  when  courage  spurs  us  on. 

Death. 

2ln  meinen  Slrjt. 

2Bag  fyotb  irn  Senje  btiifyte, 

Saltt  bor  bem  ^etbll  oft  ab; 

2)enn  ifyre  3eit  fyat  SBlutfye, 

Unb  feine  3eit  bag  ©tab. 

What  bloomed  so  sweetly  in  spring  oft  fades  before  autumn. 
There  is  one  time  for  the  blossom,  another  for  the  tomb. 


LESSING. 

Born  a.d.  1729.  Died  a.d.  1781. 

Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing,  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  Camenz 
in  Saxony,  was  educated  at  the  school  of  Meissen,  where  he 
received  the  surname  of  “Admirable,”  from  the  distinguished 
position  which  he  held  in  the  school.  Thence  he  was  sent  to  the 
University  of  Leipsic,  where  his  parents  wished  him  to  study 
theology.  This,  however,  did  not  suit  his  taste,  and  conceiving 
a  passion  for  the  drama,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  amusements 
of  life.  To  soothe  his  mother’s  anxieties  he  laid  his  comic  studies 
aside,  and  returned  to  the  university  with  the  view  of  studying 
medicine,  but  his  old  passion  broke  out  anew.  At  the  request  of 
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his  parents  he  resided  for  some  time  at  Wittemberg  with  his 
brother,  who  was  studying  for  the  Church.  After  various  literary 
attempts,  which  were  not  successful,  in  1759  appeared  the 
“  Letters  on  Literature,”  which  formed  an  epoch  in  German 
literature.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  gambling,  and  he  was 
often  seen  over  the  faro-table  in  the  utmost  state  of  excitement. 
In  1769  he  went  to  Hamburg  as  director  of  the  theatre  ;  and  at 
last  was  appointed  Librarian  of  the  Wolfenbiittel  Library,  at 
a  salary  of  £90  per  annum,  with  a  free  house  and  firewood.  Here 
he  died  1781. 


The  Heart. 

Minna  von  Barnhelm,  ir.  1. 

Sag  fperj,  gttdbiged  gmautein?  SJiatt  traue  bod)  fa  feinent 
jQerjcit  nidjt  ju  »ict.  2>aS  fjerj  rebet  uw3  gemattig  gem  nad) 
bent  ajfaute.  SEBenn  bab  SKaut  eben  fo  geneigt  mare,  nad)  bent 
fjetjen  gu  rebett,  fo  mare  bie  2Kobe  Idrtgft  aufgefontmen,  bie 
SWduIer  uniernt  ©djloffe  ju  tragen. 

The  heart,  my  dear  young  lady?  We  should  not  trust  the 
heart  too  much.  The  heart  speaks  to  us  very  gladly,  as  our 
mouth  expresses  itself.  If  the  mouth  were  as  much  inclined  to 
speak  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  it  would  have  been  the  fashion 
long  ago  to  put  a  padlock  on  the  mouth. 


The  Goou  Qualities  which  we  possess. 

Minna  von  Barnhelm,  11.  1. 

3D?an  fpridjt  felten  non  ber  Xugenb,  bie  titan  fjat;  abet  bejlo 
offer  ooit  ber,  bie  unS  fefylt. 

One  seldom  speaks  of  the  virtues  which  one  has ;  but  much 
oftener  of  that  which  fails  us. 


A  Grateful  Thought  to  Heavem. 

Minna  von  Barnhelm,  11.  3. 

Gin  einjiger  baftpater  Oebanfe  gen  £imntel  ifl  ba$  Bolts 
fontntenfle  @ebet ! 

A  single  grateful  thought  towards  heaven  is  the  most  perfect 
prayer. 
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A  Happy  Being. 

Minna  von  Barnhelm ,  11.  3. 

3d)  bin  glucblidj!  unb  froljlidj!  2Bad  fann  ber  ©djopfer 
lieber  feljen,  aid  cin  frbljlidjed  ©efdjbpf! 

I  am  happy  and  joyous !  What  can  the  Creator  see  with 
greater  pleasure  than  a  happy  creature  ? 


The  Beautiful. 

Minna  von  Barnhelm,  11.  3. 
ffienn  mir  fdjon  firtb,  jinb  loir  ungebu|t  am  fdjonften. 
When  we  are  beautiful,  we  are  most  beautiful  when  unadorned. 
Thomson  ( Autumn ,  1.  204)  says — 

“  Loveliness 

Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament, 

But  is,  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most.” 

See  (Lat.)  Dress,  simplicity  of.  (Fr.)  Unadorned. 

Joy. 

Minna  von  Barnhelm,  n.  3. 

$ie  greube  madjt  breljenb,  toirblidjt. 

Joy  makes  us  giddy  and  unable  to  stand. 

A  Keepsake. 

Minna  von  Barnhelm,  n.  5. 

©0  teas  evinnert  ©inen  mand)  2M,  tooran  man  nidjt  gem 
erinnert  fet^n  mill.  Savunt  fdjafft  mail’d  aud  ben  Slitgen. 

Thus  something  reminds  us  many  a  time  of  that  which  we  would 
rather  not  be  reminded  of.  Therefore  we  put  it  out  of  sight. 


Laughing. 

Minna  von  Barnhelm,  in.  5. 

2Bad  fjabeit  @ie  benn  gegen  bad  Sadjen?  Jtann  man  benn 
nidjt  aud)  tadjenb  feljr  ernflfjaft  feijn?  Siebet  SKajcr,  bad 
Sadden  erljdtt  und  uernunftiger,  aid  bet  SSetbruf. 

What  have  you  to  say  against  laughing?  Can  we  not  while 
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laughing  be  very  serious  !  Laughing  keeps  us  more  rational  than 
sadness  caused  by  vexation. 

See  (Lat.)  Laugh  and  be  wise. 


The  Heart. 

Minna  von  Barnhelm ,  v.  4. 

2Bo  bag  4?etj  rcben  barf,  braudjt  eg  feirter  tBotberatung. 
Where  the  heart  dare  speak,  it  requires  no  preparation. 


Painting  has  its  Limits. 

Emilia  Galotti,  I.  4. 

3dj  bitte,  spring,  bajj  Sie  bie  ©ranjen  unferer  jlunfl  ernagen 
modem  ffiieteg  son  bent  9litgugtid)f}en  ber  Sdjenfjeit  liegt 
ganj  aujfer  ben  Manjen  berfetben. 

I  beg,  Prince,  that  you  would  consider  the  limits  of  our  art. 
Much  of  the  most  attractive  qualities  of  beauty  lie  quite  beyond 
its  limits. 


Art  must  Flatter. 

Emilia  Galotti ,  I.  4. 

9lnd)  if!  eg  in  bet  Tfyat  nidjt  mefyr  gefcpmetc^clt,  alg  bie 
Jhtnft  fdjmeidjctn  ntnjj.  Sie  Jhtnft  rnufj  maten,  mie  ftcp  bie 
Haftifdje  iftatut,  —  menu  eg  eine  giebt  —  bag  ©itb  badjte :  ofme 
ben  9Ibfat(,  metdfcn  bet  luiberftrebehbe  (Staff  unoermeibtid) 
madjt;  ol)ne  bag  SSetberb,  mit  meldjcm  bie  Beit  bagegen 
anfdmpfct. 

It  is  not  in  reality  more  flattered  than  art  must  flatter.  Art 
must  paint,  as  plastic  nature— if  there  is  one — conceived  the 
original  idea,  without  the  abatements  rendered  unavoidable  by 
the  resisting  material,  without  the  injury  sustained  from  the 
effects  of  time. 

The  Difficulties  of  a  Painter. 

Emilia  Galotti,  I.  4. 

.§a !  bajj  mir  nidjt  unmittclbar  mit  ben  Slugen  maten !  91uf 
bem  tangen  2Bcge,  ang  bem  Sluge  burd)  ben  9lvm  in  ben  tpinfet, 
mie  oict  get)t  ba  ocrforen ! 

Ah !  would  that  we  could  at  once  paint  with  the  eyes  !  In  the 
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long  way  from  the  eye  through  the  arm  to  the  pencil,  how  much 
is  lost ! 


A  Painter. 

Emilia  Galotti,  i.  4. 

Dber  metynen  <2ie,  spring,  bajj  {Rafael  nid)t  bag  grcfite 
malevifdje  ©ente  geiuefen  leave,  tnenn  er  unglucflidfer  SBeife 
cfyne  .fjdnbe  leave  gebeven  leovben?  2J?ei)nen  Ste,  bpving  ? 

But  think  you,  Prince,  that  Raphael  would  not  have  been  the 
greatest  genius,  as  a  painter,  even  though  he  had  unluckily  been 
born  without  hands  ?  Think  you  so,  Prince  ? 

Pride  and  Poverty. 

Emilia  Galotti ,  I.  6. 

3Jcit  euven  evflett  -§dufetn !  ■ — in  leeldjen  bag  ©eventonief,  bet 
3ieang,  bie  Sangeieeife,  unb  ntdjt  fetten  bie  ®uvftigfeit  f)erv; 
fcf>et. 

With  your  first  houses !  in  which  ceremonial,  constraint,  ennui, 
and  often  poverty,  reigns. 

Allow  the  Devil  to  catch  you  by  a  Hair. 

Emilia  Galotti,  11.  3. 

Jpa !  Safi  Sidi  ben  Seufel  bei  ©incut  £aave  faffen;  unb  ®u 
biff  fein  auf  eiuig!  3d)  Unglucflidfer ! 

Ha !  let  the  devil  catch  you  by  a  hair,  and  thou  art  his  for 
ever !  Unhappy  I ! 


The  Gift  of  Prayer. 

Emilia  Galotti,  ii.  6. 

2)ie  ©abe  ju  beten,  iff  nidjt  intmev  in  unfevev  ©elnaft. 

The  gift  of  prayer  is  not  always  in  our  power. 

The  Lover  and  the  Husband. 

Emilia  Galotti,  ii.  6. 

SBiffe,  mein  dlinb,  baf  eiit  ©iff,  nxldjeg  nidft  gteid)  toirfet, 
bavum  fein  minbev  gefa^rlidjeg  ©iff  iff.  2Bag  auf  ben  Siebs 
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Ijabet  feinen  ©tnbtucf  inadjt,  fann  ifjn  auf  ben  ©entail  madden. 
Sent  Sicbfabet  fenut’  eg  fcgat  fdjmcidjcln,  einem  fo  micfitigen 
SDHtbewerber  ben  Slang  aBjutaufen.  SlBer  toenn  er  iljm  ben 
nun  ein  2M  abgelaufen  f)at :  af) !  mein  Jbinb,  —  [0  mirb  aug 
bem  Siebljaber  oft  ein  gan$  attbeteg  ©efdjbpf.  Sein  guteS 
©ejlirtt  be^ute  Sidj  »cr  biefer  ©tfaljtung. 

Know,  my  child,  that  a  poison,  though  it  does  not  work,  is  not 
a  less  dangerous  poison.  What  makes  no  impression  on  the  lover, 
may  make  it  on  the  husband.  The  lover  it  may  flatter  to  carry 
off  the  prize  from  a  powerful  competitor.  But  when  he  has  once 
gained  it — ah  !  my  child  ! — the  lover  becomes  quite  another  being. 
Thy  good  star  keep  thee  from  learning  this  by  experience. 


The  Advice  of  a  Fool. 

Emilia  Galotti,  hi.  1. 

®enn  bet  Slatf)  eines  Slforen  ein  2JiaI  gut  if},  fo  mufj  iffn 
ein  gefdjeuter  SKann  ausfutp'en. 

If  the  advice  of  a  fool  is  once  good,  a  sensible  man  must  carry 
it  out. 


Indifference  instead  of  Love. 

Emilia  Galotti ,  iv.  3. 

©teidjguitigfeit !  ©teidfgultigfcit  ait  bie  ©telle  bet  Siebe  ? 
— Sag  ifetfit,  -JtidjtS  an  bie  ©telle  son  @tt»a$.  Sen  lenten  ©ie, 
nadfplaubcrnbeg  §ofmdnnd)en,  lenten  ©ie  ton  eittem  SBeibe, 
bafj  ©leidjgultiglett  ein  leereb  Sort,  ein  blojjet  ©djall  ift,  bem 
nidjtg,  gat  nidftg  entfpridjt.  ©leidjgultig  ijl  bie  ©eele  nut 
gegen  bag,  tooran  fie  nidjt  benft ;  nut  gegen  ein  Sing,  bag  fut 
fie  fein  Sing  if}.  Unb  nut  gteid)gultig  fut  ein  Sing,  bag  lent 
Sing  if}  —  bag  if}  fo  oiel,  atg  gar  nidjt  gleidjgultig. 

Indifference!  indifference  in  the  place  of  love?  that  means 
nothing  in  the  place  of  something.  Wherefore,  prattling  courtier, 
learn  from  a  woman  that  indifference  is  an  empty  word,  a  mere 
sound,  expressing  nothing.  The  soul  is  indifferent  only  towards 
that  about  which  it  does  not  think  ;  only  towards  a  thing  which 
for  it  is  nothing.  And  only  indifferent  for  a  thing  which  is 
nothing— that  is  as  much  as  not  indifferent. 
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Accident. 

Emilia  Galotti,  rv.  3. 

9Hcf)tg  urtter  ber  <Sonne  tfl  Bufafi; — am  toenigjlen  bag, 
mown  bie  Slbftc^t  fo  ftar  in  bie  Slugen  teuc^tef. 

Nothing  under  the  sun  is  accident — least  of  all  that  of  which 
the  intention  is  so  very  clear. 

To  lose  One’s  Senses. 

Emilia  Galotti ,  iv.  7. 

ffier  fiber  getoiffe  ®tnge  ben  SSerjlanb  ntdjt  oerlieret,  ber 
bat  feincn  ju  serlieren. 

He  who  loses  not  his  senses  in  certain  things  has  no  senses  to  lose. 

A  Young  Head  on  Old  Shoulders. 

Emilia  Galotti ,  v.  2, 

Slidjtg  berddjtticber  ate  ein  braufenber  Bungtinggfobf  mit 
grauen  ^aaren ! 

Nothing  more  contemptible  than  a  young  head  full  of  fury  with 
grey  hairs. 

The  Man  regardless  op  Law. 

Emilia  Galotti,  v.  4. 

SBer  feitt  @efei5  adjtet,  ift  cben  fo  mdcbttg,  alg  leer  fein 
@efe$  bat. 

He  who  disregards  law  is  quite  as  powerful  as  he  who  is  bound 
by  no  law. 

Woman. 

Emilia  Galotti,  v.  7. 

3cb  bab’  eg  irnmer  gefagt :  bag  SBeib  ioofite  bie  SJtatur  ju 
ibrem  SUeiftcrftiicfe  madden. 

I  have  always  said  it — Nature  meant  to  make  woman  as  its 
masterpiece. 

God  rewards  the  Good  in  this  Life. 

Nathan,  1.  2. 

Seim  ®ott  lobnt  ©uteg,  bier  getban,  and)  b^t  nod). 

For  God  rewards  good  done  in  this  world,  even  here  also. 
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A  Pious  Hypocrite. 

Nathan,  i.  2. 

33egreifjl  bit  aber, 

2Bie  sicl  anbdd)tig  fdjswdrnten  tcidjter,  als 
@ut  ^ a n b e t tt  ifl?  hrie  gent  bcr  fdjlaffjle  HJienfc^ 
Slttbddjtig  fdjtodrmt,  ittn  nur, —  ifl  er  ju  geitcn 
©id)  fd)mt  bcr  9lbfid)t  beuttid)  nidjt  bemufjt — 
lint  nur  gut  Ijanbcht  nid)t  ju  burfett  ? 

But  understandest  thou  how  much  easier  it  is  to  be  a  pious 
visionary  than  to  act  an  honest  part  in  life?  how  willingly  the 
worst  of  men  is  a  pious  enthusiast  only— at  times  he  is  himself 
not  really  aware  of  his  motives — that  he  may  not  require  to  act 
an  honest  part  ? 

Medicine,  not  Poison,  I  offer. 

Nathan,  I.  2. 

©g  ifl  Slrjnei,  uid)t  @tft,  tnag  id)  bir  reid)e. 

It  is  medicine,  not  poison,  I  offer  you. 

The  Will  and  not  the  Gift. 

Nathan,  i.  5. 

Scnn  bcr  9Sifie 

Hub  nidjt  bie  ®abe  niadjt  ben  ®eber. 

For  the  will  and  not  the  gift  makes  the  giver. 

Every  Land  bears  Good  Men. 

Nathan,  II.  5. 

SBeiji, 

Safi  afle  Sdttber  gute  Wenf^en  tragen. 

Know  that  all  lands  bear  good  men. 

The  Vulgar  Herd. 

Nathan,  II.  5. 

31  at  If  a  n. 

Slur  bag  ©etneinc 


SGerfennt  man  felten. 
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Sempelbett. 

Unb  bag  ©ettene 
SBevgifjt  man  fdjmerlidf. —  S^at^an,  ja, 

3Bit  rnuffen,  muffen  gfteunbe  toerben. 

Nathan.  It  is  only  tlie  common  herd,  of  ■which  we  seldom  mis¬ 
apprehend  the  character.  Templar.  And  then  the  exception  we 
forget  with  difficulty. — Nathan,  yes,  we  must,  must  be  friends. 


A  Paul  Pry. 

Nathan ,  11.  8. 

Set  Stiff  beg  gforfdjcrS  fanb 
Sicfft  fetten  melfr,  a[g  et  gu  ftnben  ffiunfdfte. 

The  eye  of  the  Paul  Pry  often  finds  more  than  he  -wished  to  find. 

Images  deeply  imprinted  on  the  Mind. 
Nathan ,  11.  8. 

2Bie  foldje  tiefgeprdgte  SBitber  bod) 

3u  3eiten  in  ung  f cfjCafen  fonnen,  big 
Sin  2Bort,  ein  Saut  fie  mefft! 

How  can  such  deeply-imprinted  images  sleep  in  us  at  times, 
till  a  word,  a  sound,  awake  them  ? 

To  Borrow. 

Nathan,  11.  9. 

SBorgen  ifi 

SBiet  beffer  nic^t  atg  betteln. 

To  borrow  is  not  much  better  than  to  beg. 

See  (Fr.)  Borrow. 


The  True  Beggar. 

Nathan,  11.  9. 

Set  hxtfjve  Settler  ifl 
Sod)  eingtg  unb  altein  bet  matjre  Honig! 

The  true  beggar  is  the  only  king  above  all  comparison. 
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The  Moments. 

Nathan,  in.  1. 

®ie  siet  SlugenBlicfe 

©tub  aber  fcf)on  Borbei! —  911)  nun;  met  benft 
9ln  bie  Berfloficnen? 

But  how  many  moments  are  already  past !  Ah !  who  thinks  of 
those  that  are  past  ? 

Heaven’s  Ways. 

Nathan,  in.  1. 

©perre  bid),  fo  Biel  bu  hnllfl! 

®eS  ^immcls?  ©ege  ftnb  beS  .§immels  ©ege. 

Kesist  as  much  as  thou  wilt ;  Heaven’s  ways  are  Heaven’s  ways. 


A  Woman. 

Nathan,  in.  4. 

©as  l)att’  etn  ©eiberfobf  erbadjt,  baS  er 
91id)t  ju  befdjbnen  mujjte? 

What  could  a  woman’s  head  contrive,  which  she  would  not 
know  to  excuse  ? 


Stories. 

Nathan,  in.  6. 

'  9lid)t  bie  Jlinbcr  bio))  fpciji  man 

%it  ©dljnfien  ah. 

It  is  not  children  only  that  one  amuses  with  stories. 

He  who  e^iows  Much. 

'  Nathan,  iv.  2. 

©er  Biel  meifj, 

£at  Biel  ju  forgen. 

-Pe  who  knows  much  has  much  to  care  for. 

%eal  and  Apparent  Character. 

\  Nathan,  v.  4. 

\  Sod)  iraS  man  tjl,  nnb  toaS 

©an  feijAmufi  in  ber  ©clt,  baS  bafjt  )a  tool)! 
9!id)t  immiw 
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What  a  man  is,  and  what  he  ought  to  be  in  the  world,  do  not 
always  correspond. 


Suspicion  and  Mistrust. 

Nathan ,  v.  8. 

Slrgtnoljn  fotgt  auf  SDJiftraun! 

Suspicion  follows  close  on  mistrust. 


LICHTWER. 

Bom  a.d.  1719.  Died  a.d.  1782. 

Magnus  Gottfried  Lichtwer  was  born  1719  at  Wurzen,  and  died 
at  Halberstadt  1782,  in  the  service  of  Prussia  as  a  judge. 

Blindfold  Zeal. 

£ie  Unveil  unb  ker  •kauSfjert. 

Slinber  (Sifev  fdjabet  nur. 

Blindfold  zeal  can  do  hut  harm. 


MOLESCHOTT. 

Flowers  are  air-woven  Children  of  Light. 
Cictyt  uni  8e6en,  p.  29. 

93Ltmcn,  SBldtter,  griidjte  jinb  alfo  auS  2uft  geiuebte 
J^inber  beg  gidjts. 

Flowers,  leaves,  fruit,  are  therefore  air-woven  children  of  light. 

There  is  also  an  analogous  idea  in  Ruckert’s  fine  poem,  “  Die 
sterbende  Blume”  (“The  Dying  Flower  ”),  so  beautifully  trans¬ 
lated  by  Professor  Blackie.  It  occurs  in  the  eighth  verse  : — 

„2Bie  aug  Zuft  uitk  ©lanj  gemifcffl 
®u  mid;  fdjufji,  kit  kan!'  idi'4  ^eut." 

“  As  thou  hast  created  me  of  mingled  air  and  glitter,  I  thank 
thee  for  it.” 

This  seems  to  have  been  adapted  by  G.  H.  Lewes  (Seaside 
Studies,  ed.  1860,  p.  248)  thus : — 

“  Bright  April  showers 

Will  bid  again  the  fresh  green  leaves  expand  ; 

And  May,  light  floating  in  a  cloud  of  flowers, 

Will  cause  thee  to  rebloom  with  magic  hand.” 

R 
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MICHAELIS. 

Bom  a.d.  1746.  Died  a.d.  1772. 

Pity  the  "Wretched. 

Sie  ffitene  uni  tic  3!auBe. 

©r&armt  cud>  triflig  frcmbet  9lotfj  1 
Su  gibft  ten  -Sir men  Beat  beirt  ffircb, 

£cr  21  rate  fanit  bit’s  morgen  gefcen. 

Be  willing  to  pity  the  misery  of  the  stranger!  Thou  givest 
to-day  thy  bread  to  the  poor,  to-morrow  the  poor  may  give  it  to 
thee. 


M03ER. 


Bom  a.d.  1720.  Died  a.d.  1794. 

•Justus  Moser  was  bom  at  Osnabriick  in  1720,  where  his  father 
was  president  of  the  Consistorial  Court.  He  studied  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Jena  and  Gottingen,  and  became  a  member  of  the  legal 
profession.  He  was  appointed  by  his  countrymen  ‘ 1  advocatus 
patriae,”  to  defend  their  rights  ;  serving  his  country  for  many 
years  in  various  capacities.  He  died  in  1794. 

Ennui  and  Labour. 

Sie  SsinnjluBe, 
cine  DonaBtucf  if<f>e  ®ef4>ic$te. 

34  fjabe  au6  bie  9Beft  gefehen,  nnb  nacb  einer  langen 
©rfabnntg  gefunben,  bag  lange  2Beile  unfer  grcgter  {yeinb,  unb 
eine  nufeliche  2lrbeit  unfere  baucrljaftefte  greunbin  fci. 

I  have  also  seen  the  world,  and  after  long  experience  have 
discovered  that  ennui  is  our  greatest  enemy,  and  remunerative 
labour  our  most  lasting  friend. 


MULLXER. 

Schuld,  Act  n.  sc.  5. 

2Ber  erfldrt  mir,  ©erinbut, 

Sbiefen  3»iefpa(t  bcr  Jiatur  ? 

Who  explains  to  me,  Gerindur,  this  discord  of  nature  ? 


NOVA  LIS. 
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NOVALIS. 

Born  A.  D.  1772.  Died  a.  d.  1801. 

Frederick  von  Hardenberg,  or,  as  be  called  himself,  Novalis, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Baron  von  Hardenberg,  who  had  charge 
of  the  manufactory  of  salt  in  Saxony,  being  bom,  1772,  on  the 
family  property  in  the  province  of  Mansfeld.  After  a  dangerous 
illness  in  his  ninth  year  his  mental  faculties  suddenly  awoke,  and 
he  discovered  that  he  was  possessed  of  wonderful  talents.  Poetry 
became  a  mere  recreation,  and  he  pursued  the  sciences  with  zeal, 
and  more  particularly  history.  He  studied  at  Jena,  and  after¬ 
wards  attended  with  his  brother  the  University  of  Leipsic,  and 
also  Wittenberg,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Frederick 
Schlegel  and  Fichte,  who  exercised  an  important  influence  on  his 
future  life.  The  death  of  his  betrothed  was  a  sad  blow,  and  he 
lived  ever  afterwards  as  in  a  dream.  He  died  at  an  early  age, 
1801.  at  the  moment  when  his  philosophical  genius  and  his  rich 
poetical  talents  had  excited  the  highest  hopes  among  his  country¬ 
men.  He  left  little  else  than  fragments  ;  an  imperfect  romance 
—  “Henry  von  Oefterdingen ;  ”  “Hymns  to  the  Night;”  and 
numerous  fragments  of  thoughts. 

Fragments. 

Friendship,  Love,  and  Piett. 

gtcunbfdiaft,  Siebe  unb  ipietdt  fofiten  gefjeitmti^oofC  befyanbeit 
wetben.  5Kan  foKtc  nur  in  feltncn  bertrauten  Tiomenten 
babon  rcben,  fid)  ftidfdjweigenb  bariiber  einbcrfteljen.  TielcS 
ift  ju  jart  urn  gebadjt,  nocf)  metres  um  befyrodjen  $u  Wetben. 

Friendship,  love,  and  piety  should  be  treated  in  private.  We 
should  only  speak  of  them  on  rare  and  confidential  moments,  have 
a  silent  understanding  regarding  them.  There  is  much  in  respect 
to  them  that  is  too  tender  to  be  thought  of,  still  more  to  be 
talked  about. 


The  Events  of  Life. 

Side  Sufdfte  unferg  SebenS  ftnb  2Jiateria(ien,  au3  benen  wit 
madjen  fonnen,  wa3  wit  wotten.  2Ber  bid  ©eift  Ijat,  madjt 
biet  aue  feincm  Seben.  3ebe  Tefanntfdjaft,  jeber  Tot  fall 
ware  fur  ben  burdjaug  ©eijiigen  erflcS  ©lieb  einer  nnenbiidjen 
fReifje,  Slnfang  eineg  unenbiidjen  (Romans. 

All  the  events  of  our  life  are  materials,  out  of  which  we  may 
make  what  we  will.  He  who  has  much  spirit  makes  most  of  his 
life.  Every  piece  of  knowledge,  every  occurrence,  might  be,  for 
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the  truly  spiritual,  the  first  part  of  an  infinite  series,  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  an  endless  romance. 

The  Artist. 

®erjenige  tmrb  nie  aib  SarfMer  cttnab  teiflen,  bcr  nidftb 
tueiter  banMlen  mag,  ats  feittc  ©rfafjnntgen,  feine  SieblingSs 
gegenftanbe,  ber  eb  nidjt  fiber  fid)  getoinnen  faun,  and)  einen 
gang  frembett,  ifjrn  gang  unintereffanten  ©egettjlattb,  mit  ftleijj 
gu  ftubivett  unb  mit  SKufje  barjufleiien.  2)er  Tarfiefter  mug 
a((cb  barfteden  fortuen  unb  luoffett.  Saburdf  eutflelft  ber  grope 
©tit  ber  SarfMung,  ben  man  ntit  Oiedft  an  ©btlje  fo  fefjr 
betounbert. 

He  will  never  accomplish  anything  as  an  artist  who  can  repre¬ 
sent  nothing  except  his  own  experiences,  his  favourite  objects  ; 
who  cannot  prevail  on  himself  to  study  with  diligence,  and  repre¬ 
sent  with  care,  objects  that  are  foreign  to  his  taste,  and  even  quite 
uninteresting  to  him.  The  artist  must  be  able  and  willing  to 
represent  everything.  From  this  arises  the  great  style  of  the 
artist  which  is  so  much  and  so  justly  admired  in  Goethe. 

Sickness. 

jfranlfjeiten,  befonberb  langtoierige,  ftnb  Sefjrjafjre  ber 
Sebenbfunft  unb  ber  ©emutfjb&ilbung.  SKait  utufj  fte  burdf 
tdgtidje  SBemerfungcn  ju  benuljen  fucfjen.  3ft  benn  nid)t  bab 
Seben  beb  gebilbeten  Sffienfdjen  eine  bejldnbtge  Slitfforberung 
gum  Sernen?  ®er  gebilbete  •’Kenfdf  lebt  burdfaub  ffir  bie 
Sufunft ;  fein  Sebeu  iff  Jtamjjf,  feine  (Mjaltung  unb  fein  Slued 
aBiffenfdjaft  unb  dfunft. — 3e  mefjr  man  lernt,  nidjt  mefyr  in 
Slugenbiicfen,  fonbern  in  Saljren  u.  f.  m.  gu  tebeu,  bejio  ebler 
hrirb  man. 

Sicknesses,  particularly  if  they  are  of  long  continuance,  are 
years  of  apprenticeship  for  the  art  of  living,  and  the  forming  of 
the  mind.  We  must  endeavour  to  make  use  of  them  by  daily 
observations.  Is  not,  then,  the  life  of  the  well-educated  man 
a  constant  effort  to  acquire  learning?  The  educated  man  lives  in 
that  way  for  the  future ;  his  life  is  a  battle  ;  his  food,  and  the 
object  at  which  he  aims,  is  knowledge  and  art.  The  more  we 
learn  to  live,  not  only  in  the  passing  time,  but  in  years,  the  nobler 
we  become. 


Spring. 

©b  ftnb  nidjt  bie  bunten  garben,  bie  iufiigen  Tone  unb  bie 
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marme  Suft,  bie  ung  im  fuufjting  fo  begeiftern,  eg  iji  ber  fiiiie 
meiffagenbe  @eifi  unenblidjcr  £effnungen,  ein  SBcrgcfii^t  oieier 
freben  Sage,  beg  gebeif)lid)en  Safetyng  fo  mannid)faltiger 
Diaturen,  bie  Slfjnbung  Soberer  etoiger  S5(uten  unb  5rud)te, 
unb  bie  bunffe  S'.jmpatfie  mit  ber  gefettig  fid)  entfaltenben 
SBelt. 

It  is  not  the  variegated  colours,  the  cheerful  sounds,  and  the 
warm  breezes,  which  enliven  us  so  much  in  spring ;  it  is  the  quiet 
prophetic  spirit  of  endless  hopes,  a  presentiment  of  many  joyful 
days,  of  the  happy  existence  of  such  manifold  natures,  the  antici¬ 
pation  of  higher  everlasting  blossoms  and  fruits,  and  the  secret 
sympathy  with  the  world  that  is  developing  itself. 


Nature. 

®ie  [Jiatur  ifl  eirte  Sleclgljarfe,  ein  ntufifalifcf)eg  Snfirument, 
bejfen  £one  rcieber  Taficn  fjotjerer  ©aiten  in  ung  ftnb. 

Nature  is  an  iEolian  harp,  a  musical  instrument,  whose  tones 
are  the  re-echo  of  higher  strings  within  us. 


OPITZ. 

BornA.D.  1597.  Died  a. d.  1639. 

Martin  Opitz  was  born  in  1597  at  Bunzlau  in  Silesia,  where  his 
father  was  a  councillor.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Frank¬ 
fort,  and  devoted  his  life,  against  his  father’s  wishes,  to  literature. 
The  troubles  of  his  country  induced  him  to  proceed  to  Denmark, 
where  he  spent  some  time.  He  became  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Weissenburg,  but  never  remained  long  in  any  employment. 
He  was  cut  off  by  the  plague  at  Dantzic  in  1639. 

Man  never  Returns. 

SSieb  crfe^r. 

©dftupft  bie  SSlurne  SfBintcrS  gfeid) 

3n  bag  fatte  Gnrbenreicf), 

@el)en  mir  fie  bed)  im  Senjen 
illcdjmalg  auf  ben  Sluen  gldnjen; 

Xdgtidj  finft  bie  ©enn’  in’g  SDteer, 

•§ebt  fid)  frcljiid)  morgen  mieber : 

2egt  ber  3Renfd)  tn’g  @rab  fid)  nieber, 

©r  fommt  nimmet  ju  ung  I;cr. 
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The  flowers  of  winter  glide  at  once  into  the  cold  earth,  yet  we 
see  them  again  bloom  in  spring  in  the  meadows ;  the  sun  sinks 
day  by  day  into  the  sea,  and  again  rises  joyful  in  the  morning; 
man  lays  himself  down  in  the  grave  and  never  returns  to  us. 


JEAN  PAUL  F.  RICHTER. 

BornA.D.  1763.  Died  A. D.  1825. 

Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter  was  born  21st  March  1763  at  Wun- 
siedel  in  Bavaria,  where  his  father  was  schoolmaster  and  organist. 
At  first  he  studied  for  the  Church,  but  his  peculiar  religious  ideas 
unfitted  him  for  that  profession,  and  he  resolved  to  devote  himself 
to  literature.  He  lived  with  his  mother  for  some  time  in  great 
poverty.  In  1786  he  became  tutor  in  a  family,  but  was  rendered 
miserable  by  the  disposition  of  his  pupil  and  the  narrowness  of  his 
employer.  However,  he  struggled  gradually  into  notice  by  the 
publication  of  his  various  works,  and  in  1801  formed  a  matri¬ 
monial  engagement,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  happy  one.  After 
various  changes  he  settled  at  Bayreuth,  where  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life,  diversifying  it  only  by  short  annual  tours  to  visit  his 
scattered  friends.  He  died  14th  November  1825. 

Childlike  Love. 

Titan,  Cycle  1. 

CDiefeS  ©egnett  tear  nidjt  finblidje  Cicbe  —  biefe  geljbrte  feinert 
$jTegee!teru  an,  teeil  finblidje  nur  gcgen  eiit  £erj  entjlefjt, 
teorait  teir  langc  lagen,  unb  bag  ung  gleidfim  ntit  ben  erjlen 
JperjBtdttern  gegen  fatte  Slddjte  unb  fyeige  Sage  befdjirmte. 

This  longing  was  not  filial  love — that  belonged  to  his  foster- 
parents — for  childlike  love  can  only  spring  up  toward  a  heart 
whereon  we  have  long  reposed,  and  which  has  protected  us,  as  it 
were,  with  the  first  heart's-leaves  against  cold  nights  and  hot  days. 

The  First  Journey. 

Titan,  Cycle  1. 

Sie  etjie  Otcife,  junta!  teenn  bie  *J?atur  nidjtg  a(g  teeigen 
®!attj  unb  DrangenMuten  unb  j?ajlanieufdjatten  auf  bie  lange 
©trage  teirft,  bcfcffert  bent  Singling  bag,  teag  oft  bie  le£te 
bent  Seatin’  eutfufjrt  —  eiu  traunteitbeg  fperj,  gtiiget  uber  bie 
Sisfjjaltett  beg  Sebeng  unb  teeit  offne  Slvrne  fur  jcbe  2JienfcJ)eiu 
brufl. 
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The  first  journey,  especially  when  nature  throws  over  the  long 
road  nothing  but  bright  radiance — orange-blossoms,  and  chestnut- 
shadows,  gives  to  the  youth  what  the  last  journey  often  takes 
away  from  the  man — a  dreaming  heart,  wings  for  the  ice-chasms 
of  life,  and  wide-spread  arms  for  every  human  breast. 


What  Nature  does  for  Man. 

Titan,  Cycle  1. 

•§of)e  Sfotur !  menn  miv  bid)  fefyen  unb  lie&en,  fo  tieben  mir 
unfere  SKenfdjcn  manner,  wnb  menn  mir  fte  betrauern  ober 
Bergeffen  rnuffen,  fo  bltebfl  bu  bei  ung  unb  ruljejl  bob  bent 
naffen  Sluge  mie  ein  grimenbeg  abenbvottjet?  ©ebirge.  Sldj 
cor  ber  ©eele,  bob  metier  ber  SKorgentljau  ber  3bea(e  fid; 
Sunt  grauen  fatten  Saubregen  entfarbet  f;at  —  unb  Bor  bent 
fberjen,  bent  auf  ben  linterirbif cf;en  ©angen  biefesi  SebcnS  bie 
2JJenfd)en  nur  nod;  mie  biine  gefrummte  HJiuntien  auf  ©tdben 
in  ^atafomben  bcgegnen  —  unb  Bor  bent  Sluge,  bad  tterarntt 
unb  Bcrlaffen  iji  unb  bad  fein  SWenfd)  ntcl)B  erfreuen  mill  — 
unb  bob  bent  fioljcn  ©ctterfcfjne,  ben  fein  Unglaube  unb  feine 
einfatne,  ntcnfdjenleere  33bu(1  an  einen  emigen  unBerrucften 

©inters  aufcfjmieben - bob  alien  biefeu  bleibji  bu,  erguif; 

fenbe  Slatur,  ntit  beiuen  33litmen  unb  ©ebirgen  unb  jfataraften 
treu  unb  trbffenb  jfe^en,  unb  ber  btutenbe  ©btterfoljn  mirft 
fiuntnt  unb  fait  ben  Xvof'fen  ber  5J5ein  aud  ben  Slugen,  bamit 
fte  (jell  unb  mcit  auf  beiuen  SSulfatten  unb  auf  beinen  gruljs 
lingen  unb  auf  beinen  ©onnen  liegen! 

Mighty  Nature!  when  we  see  and  love  thee,  we  love  our  fellow- 
men  more  warmly  ;  and  when  we  must  pity  or  forget  them,  thou 
still  remainest  with  us,  and  reposest  before  the  tearful  eye  like 
a  green  ridge  of  mountains  in  the  evening  red.  Alas!  before  the 
soul,  in  whose  sight  the  morning  dew  of  its  ideals  has  faded  to 
a  cold,  grey  drizzle— and  before  the  heart,  which,  in  the  subter¬ 
ranean  passages  of  this  life,  meets  no  longer  men,  but  only  dry, 
crooked-up  mummies  on  crutches  in  catacombs — and  before  the 
eye,  which  is  impoverished  and  forsaken,  and  which  no  human 
creature  will  any  longer  gladden — and  before  the  proud  son  of  the 
gods,  whom  his  unbelief  and  his  lonely  bosom,  emptied  of  human¬ 
ity,  rivet  down  to  an  eternal,  unchangeable  anguish  ;  before  all 
these  thou  remainest,  quickening  Nature,  with  thy  flowers,  and 
mountains,  and  cataracts,  a  faithful  comforter;  and  the  bleeding 
sou  of  the  gods,  cold  and  speechless,  dashes  the  drop  of  anguish 
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from  bis  eyes,  that  they  may  rest,  far  and  clear,  on  thy  volcanoes, 
and  on  thy  springs,  and  on  thy  suns ! 

The  Naturalness  op  Children. 

Titan,  Cycle  2. 

i&te  qatfert  jene  Ifeitere  llnbefangenf)ctt  bcv  Jtinbcr,  ber 
Jfunftfet  mtb  bet  fubficifen  ©offer,  bte  nut  ben  .gjmtigbefjdlter 
bet  ©Jtnute  augnafdjt;  unb  balder  fanben  fie  an  febet  anfaffem 
ben  SEefle,  an  jebent  Btftoncnfpafter,  an  febet  Statue  untet 
©futen,  an  febem  ruefenben  2Biebctfc£>ein,  an  febent  ftietjenben 
©dfiffe  ntef)t  afg  cine  ©fume,  bte  ben  gefufltcn  ©ctdf  metfer 
unter  bent  matmen  .fnmmel  aufmadfte,  auftatt  bap  eg  ung 
untet  ttnferm  fatten  mie  ben  ©ienen  gefjt,  »or  bcitett  SDiaifrofie 
bie  ©fumen  serfdjftepen. — D  bie  Snfufaiiet  tfjun  Sliest.  Unfet 
greater  unb  fangfiet  Srrtffum  iff,  baft  to  it  bag  Sebcn,  b.  \). 
feinen  ©enup,  tine  bte  2Jtatcriafifien  bag  Self,  in  fetttet  3ufant; 
menfe^ung  fueffen,  afg  fottute  bag  ©anje  obet  bag  ©erffaft; 
nip  bet  ©eftaubtlfeife  ung  ctioag  geben,  bag  uicfft  febet  einjelite 
©ffeil  fdffon  f)atte.  ©effect  bettn  bet  .fbimmet  ttnfetg  Safe^ng, 
tote  ber  bfaue  liber  ung,  aug  obet  matter  Sit  ft,  bie  itt  bet  ©df)e 
unb  im  Jtteinen  nut  ein  burc£>ficf}tigeg  ©icfftg  iff  unb  bie  erft 
in  bet  gerne  unb  im  ©ropett  bfauet  Sletper  toitb?  Sag 
3af)tf)unbett  toitft  ben  ©fumenfamen  beinet  fjrettbe  nut  aug 
bet  fjotefen  ©aemafdftne  son  ©ftnuten;  obet  oiclmcpr  an  bet 
fefigen  (Smigfeit  fetber  iff  feine  anbere  ^attbfjabe  afg  bet 
Sfugenbticf.  Sag  Sebcn  beflefft  nidft  aug  70  Safjmt,  fonbetn 
bie  70  Saffre  beftefjen  aug  cittern  forttoefjenben  Sebcn,  unb  man 
Ifat  allcmaf  gefebt  unb  genug  gefebt,  man  fterbe,  toeiitt  man 
miff. 

They  had  that  serene  naturalness  of  children,  artists,  and 
southern  people,  which  is  only  from  the  honey-cup  of  the  moment  ; 
and,  accordingly,  they  found  in  every  dashiDg  wave,  in  every 
citron-frame,  in  every  statue  among  blossoms,  in  every  dancing 
reflection,  in  every  darting  ship,  more  than  one  flower  which 
opened  its  full  cup  wider  under  the  warm  sky  ;  whereas  with  us, 
under  our  cold  one,  it  fares  as  with  the  bees,  against  whom  the 
frosts  of  May  shut  the  flowers  up.  Oh,  the  islanders  are  right ! 
Our  greatest  and  most  lasting  error  is,  that  we  look  for  life — 
that  is,  its  happiness — as  the  materialists  look  for  the  soul,  in  the 
combination  of  parts — as  if  the  whole,  or  the  relation  of  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts,  could  give  us  anything  which  each  individual  part 
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liad  not  already.  Does,  then,  the  heaven  of  our  existence,  like 
the  l>lue  one  over  our  heads,  consist  of  mere  empty  air,  which, 
when  near  to  and  in  little,  is  only  a  transparent  nothing,  and 
which  only  in  the  distance  and  in  gross  becomes  blue  ether?  The 
century  casts  the  flower-seeds  of  thy  joy  only  from  the  porous 
sowing-machine  of  minutes  ;  or,  rather,  to  the  blest  eternity  itself 
there  is  no  other  handle  than  the  instant.  It  is  not  that  life 
consists  of  seventy  years,  but  that  seventy  years  consist  of  a 
continuous  life  ;  and  one  has  lived  at  all  events,  and  lived  enough, 
die  when  one  may. 


Pleasures  are  like  Pine-Apples. 

Titan,  Cycle  3. 

Sireubeit  won  augnelfmenbcm  @efd;macf  mie  9luanag  Ifaben 
bag  @d)limme,  bag  fie  mie  Slnaitag  bag  3ttt)ufletfd)  bluten 
madden. 

Pleasures  of  high  flavour,  like  pine-apples,  have  the  misfortune 
that,  like  pine-apples,  they  make  the  gums  bleed. 

Life  is  like  the  Olive. 

Titan,  Cycle  3. 

3(1  bag  Seben  mie  eine  Dim,  eine  bittere  5ruc£)t,  fo  gteife 
nur  beibe  fdjatf  mit  bet  ^3reffe  an,  fie  liefern  bag  fugejle  Del. 

If  life,  like  the  olive,  is  a  bitter  fruit,  then  grasp  both  with  the 
press  and  they  will  afford  the  sweetest  oil. 


Men  only  to  be  Subdued  by  Men. 

Titan,  Cycle  5. 

Sflut  bnrcl)  SUJenfdjen  befiegt  unb  uberfleigt  man  9J?eufd)en, 
nidft  butd)  Silver  unb  SBovgitge.  SKan  mug  nicb)t  feinen 
SBertlf  augfegen,  um  bie  ®enfd)en  gu  getoinnen,  fonbetn  man 
mug  fie  geminnen,  unb  bann  cvfl  fenen  geigen.  llngliic!  if! 
nidjtg  mic  Utmrjlanb,  unb  nidjt  fowolfl  buvd)  Xugenb  atg  burefy 
SSerflanb  mirb  man  furdjtbar  unb  glucflicff. 

Only  through  men  are  men  subdued  and  surpassed,  not  by 
books  and  superior  qualities.  One  must  not  display  his  worth 
in  order  to  gain  men,  but  gain  them  first,  and  then,  and  not  till 
then,  show  his  worth.  There  is  no  calamity  like  ignorance  ;  and 
not  so  much  by  virtue  as  by  understanding  is  man  made  formid¬ 
able  and  fortunate. 
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Vanity,  Libertinism,  and  Idleness. 

Titan,  Cycle  9. 

SfJZir  tnemgfieng  ber  Ggoigtnug,  bie  SiBertinage  nub  bag 
fDh'ifjiggeTjen  gcitufj  bleiben  unb  ft|en ;  benn  biefe  ©dfwdmme 
uiib  fDicofe  faete  bag  ©djicffat  fo  locit,  atg  eg  fonnte,  in  bie 
Ijoljern  ©tdnbe  fjinauf,  roeit  fie  in  ben  niebern  unb  Breitern  gu 
fefjr  auggegriffen  unb  fie  auggefogen  fatten  —  ioetdfeg  bag 
SDcufter  berfelBen  SSorftdjt  getoefen  ju  fetyn  fcfjeint,  aug  ber  bie 
<2d)iffe  ben  Xeufeigbrecf,  ben  fie  aug  fpevften  Ifolen,  ftctg  cBen 
an  ben  SJiaflBaum  fdttgen,  bamit  fein  ©ejtanf  nicf>t  bie  ftradjt 
beg  ©djiffrauntg  Befubte. 

At  least  vanity,  libertinism,  and  idleness,  will  stay  and  sit  for 
their  likeness  ;  for  fate  has  sown  these  mushrooms  and  mosses  as 
high  as  possible  among  the  upper  classes,  because  in  the  lower  and 
broader  they  would  have  spread  too  much,  and  sucked  them  dry — • 
which  seems  to  be  the  pattern  of  that  same  foresight  by  which 
ships  always  have  their  asafoetida,  which  they  bring  from  Persia, 
hanging  overhead  on  the  mast,  in  order  that  its  stench  may  not 
contaminate  the  freight  on  deck. 


Hedgehog-like  Souls  and  free  Hearts. 

Titan,  Cycle  10. 

9lur  freidje  33Iattn>icfier>  unb  3get;@eelen  ringefn  unb 
frempen  fid)  »or  jcbem  ginger  in  fid)  jufammen ;  unter  bem 
effnen  Hopfe  I)dngt  gern  ein  offtteg  ^perj. 

Only  weak,  caterpillar,  and  hedgehog-like  souls  curl  and  crumple 
up  into  themselves  at  every  touch  ;  under  the  free  brain  beats 
gladly  a  free  heart. 


The  Season  of  Childhood. 

Titan,  Cycle  10. 

3n  jener  finbtidjen  3eit,  Wo  bie  ©eeie  auf  ber  fUegenBogeiu 
Bniife  ter  spljantafie  trodneg  gufeg  uber  bie  Sadjen  unb 
SJIauern  ber  untern  @rbe  loegfdjreitet. 

That  very  season  of  childhood,  when  the  soul,  on  the  rainbow 
bridge  of  fancy,  glides  along,  dry-shod,  over  the  walls  and  ditches 
of  this  lower  earth. 
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Days  never  to  be  Forgotten. 

Titan,  Cycle  12. 

Slug  ber  Jiinbljeit  —  ad)  aug  febem  Sitter  —  bteiben  unferrn 
^terjen  oft  Sage  unocrgdnglid),  bie  jebeg  anbere  oergeffen  fydtte. 

Childhood — ah  yes  !  every  age — often  leaves  behind  in  our  hearts 
imperishable  days,  which  every  other  heart  had  forgotten. 

Wordsworth  (To  a  Butterfly)  says — 

“  Sweet  childish  days  that  were  as  long 
As  twenty  days  are  now.” 


Posts  of  Honour. 

Titan,  Cycle  16. 

3ebe  (Hjrenfdute  erfjebt  bad  .§er$  eineg  SfSanneg,  ben  man 
barauffiettt,  fiber  ben  SBrobem  beg  Sebeng,  fiber  bie  Jpaget; 
molten  ber  Srangfale,  fiber  ben  ^roftnebet  ber  ©erbriefitidjfeit 
unb  fiber  bie  brennbare  8uft  beg  —  Borng. 

Every  post  of  honour  lifts  the  heart  of  a  man  who  is  placed  on 
it  above  the  vapour  of  life,  the  hail-clouds  of  calamity,  the  frosty 
mists  of  discontent,  and  the  inflammable  air  of  wrath. 

Men  full  of  Love  and  Hatred. 

Titan,  Cycle  16. 

@g  mfifte  Unjlerbtid)e  rfifjren,  menn  fie  bie  betabnen,  oom 
©djicffat  unb  son  ber  ©d)utb  oft  fo  meit  augeinanber  gefjaltnen 
SWenfdjen  fdfjen,  mie  fie,  gteicf)  ber  SSatignerie,*  fief)  sent  funis 
pfigen  Soben  abreifen  unb  auffieigen  in  eitt  fdfonereg  (Stement, 
unb  mie  fie  nun  in  ber  freiern  .§bf)e  ben  3loifcf)enraum  itjrer 
.fjerjen  fiberminben  unb  jufammenfommen.  —  Slber  eg  mug 
aud)  Unfterbtid)e  fdjmerjcn,  menn  fie  ung  unter  bein  fcfmeren 
©emitter  beg  Sebeng  gegeueinanber  auf  bem  ©d)tad)tfe(be 
ber  $einbfd)aft  auggerfieft  evbticfen,  unter  boppetten  @d)ldgen, 
unb  fo  tobtlid)  getroffen  sent  fernen  ©djieffat  unb  son  ber 
nafjen  fbanb,  bie  ung  oerbinben  foflte ! 

*  ®ie  luciBUcbe  SSaltSnerie  Xiegt  jufammeitgereflt  unten  im  StCaffer, 
attS  wetefem  fie  mit  Ber  SltumenfnoSpe  nufjtebt,  um  im  Srcicrt  ju  Muf;en ; 
fcie  mamiticfje  mnd)t  fid)  tnnn  wm  ju  turjen  Stengel  lo3  uni  fdjmimmt 
mit  itfrem  tvoefnen  SBlutcnflauBc  kev  evftevn  ju. 
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It  must  touch  immortals  when  they  see  men,  the  heavy-laden, 
and  often  held  so  widely  asunder  by  fate  or  fault,  how,  like  the 
Valisneria,*  they  will  tear  themselves  away  from  the  marshy 
bottom,  and  ascend  into  a  fairer  element ;  and  then,  in  the  freer 
upper  air,  how  they  will  conquer  the  distance  between  their  hearts 
and  come  together.  But  it  must  also  pain  immortals  when  they 
behold  us,  under  the  violent  tempests  of  life,  arrayed  against  each 
other  on  the  battlefield  of  enmity,  under  double  blows,  and  so 
mortally  smitten,  at  once  by  remote  destiny  and  by  that  nearer 
hand  which  should  bind  up  our  wounds  ! 

*  The  female  Valisneria  lies  rolled  up  under  the  water,  out  of  which  it 
lifts  its  bud  to  bloom  in  the  open  air;  the  male  tlien  loosens  itself  from 
the  too  short  stalk  and  swims  to  her  with  its  drv  blossom-dust. 


The  Morning-Redness  op  Life. 

Titan,  Cycle  20. 

?ld),  frir  fyabeti  eg  afle  einmal  gelbuft,  tbir  univben  affe  eitts 
mat  bon  ber  [fficrgenvbtbe  beg  Sebeng  gefdvbt !  .  .  .  .  D  loatum 
adftcn  loir  nicf)t  afle  evjlen  Sfegungen  ber  ntenfcfj[id)eu  Iftatut 
fur  fyetUg,  a(g  (StjKinge  fur  ben  gottUdien  Slltar?  (Jig  gibt  ja 
mdftg  Ufcinereg  nnb  SBdtmeteg  alg  nnfeve  evjfe  greunbfcf)aft, 
nnfere  evfle  Siebe,  unfer  evftcg  ©tvebett  nad)  2Baf>rl)eiten, 
vitifet  erflcg  ©efiifyl  fur  bie  SRatur;  toie  Slbant,  lnerben  tbir 
erjl  aug  Unftcrbtidjen  ©terbiidie;  tbie  Slegtypter  toerben  trir 
fritter  son  ©ottern  alg  2Rcnfd)en  vegiert ;  —  nnb  bag  Steal 
eilct  ber  SBirflidjfeit,  tbie  bei  einigen  Saunten  bie  tbeic^en 
Sluten  ben  breiten  rol)cn  Slattern,  nor,  bantit  nid)t  biefe 
ficf>  bor  bag  ©tauben  nnb  £3efmd)teit  jener  ftellcn. 


Ah !  we  have  all  once  known  it,  we  have  all  once  been  tinged 
with  the  morning-redness  of  life  !  ....  Oh,  why  do  we  not 

regard  all  first  stirrings  of  human  emotion  as  holy,  as  firstlings 
for  the  altar  of  God?  There  is  truly  nothing  purer  and  warmer 
than  our  first  friendship,  our  first  love,  our  first  striving  after 
truths,  our  first  feeling  for  nature.  Like  Adam,  we  are  made 
mortals  out  of  immortals  ;  like  Egyptians,  we  are  governed  earlier 
by  gods  than  by  men  ;  and  the  ideal  foreruns  the  reality,  as  with 
some  trees,  the  tender  blossoms  anticipate  the  broad,  rough  leaves, 
in  order  that  the  latter  may’  not  set  before  the  dusting  and  the 
fructifying  of  the  former. 
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Loving  Emotions. 

Titan,  Cycle  22. 

Side  liebenben  ©mbfinbungen  gepen,  luie  ©eludcpfe,  bei 
geiuitterpafter  fiuft  beg  Sebeng  fdjitefler  in  bie  .§ope. 

All  loving  emotions,  like  plants,  shoot  up  most  rapidly  in  the 
tempestuous  atmosphere  of  life. 

Men  like  Bullets. 

Titan,  Cycle  26. 

2)ie  SKenfdjen  gepen  lute  ©djiepfugeln  lueiter,  tuenn  jte 
abgegldttet  jtnb. 

Men,  like  bullets,  go  farthest  when  they  are  smoothest. 

Great  and  Intellectual  Men. 

Titan,  Cycle  29. 

3e  frdftiger  unb  geiftreicper  unb  groper  gluei  2)2enfcpen 
(tub,  befto  lueniger  uertragen  jte  fid)  unter  ©item  Secfenjlucf, 
luie  grope  Snfeften,  bie  uon  gnu cp ten  leben,  ungefe fiig  flub 
(g.  33.  in  jebcr  <§(ifetnup  fifct  nur  Sin  Atafer),  ittbep  bie  fbeinen, 
bie  nur  uon  SSIdttern  gepren,  g.  33.  bie  331attldufe,  nejlerioeife 
beifamtnenfleben. 

The  more  powerful  and  intellectual,  and  great  too,  men  are,  so 
much  the  less  can  they  bear  each  other  under  one  ceiling ;  as  great 
insects  which  live  on  fruits  (for  example,  in  every  hazel-nut  there 
sits  only  one  chafer),  whereas  the  little  ones,  which  only  live  on 
leaves  (for  instance  the  leaf -lice),  cleave  together  nest-wise. 


The  Empty- brained  and  Inquisitive. 

Titan,  Cycle  31. 

@r  jldubte  fogleicp  wit  bet  Jtleie  uon  (eeren  fcpneden  uits 
apnlicpen  gragen  unt  ftd)  unb  e'itte  jletg;  benn  er  Jjatte  fafl 
nod)  inept  Sangiueile,  alg  er  ntacpte,  luie  ftcp  uberf;aupt  fur 
feinen  bag  Seben  [0  luibrig  uerldngert,  alg  fur  ben,  ber  eg 
uerfiirget. 

He  immediately  began  to  dust  about  him  with  the  bran  of 
empty,  rapid,  disconnected  questions,  and  was  always  in  a  hurry ; 
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for  lie  suffered  almost  more  ennui  than  he  caused  ;  as,  in  general, 
there  is  no  one  with  whom  life  drags  so  disagreeably  as  with  him 
who  tries  to  make  it  shorter. 

Easier  to  flatter  than  to  praise. 

Titan,  Cycle  34. 

@3  tft  bent  SHenfdjen  leister  unb  getdufiger,  $u  fdjmeidjctn 
atg  $11  to&en. 

It  is  easier  and  handier  for  men  to  flatter  than  to  praise. 

Centuries  Past  and  Future. 

Titan ,  Cycle  34. 

3n  ben  Saljetjunberten  nor  ung  fdjeint  ung  bie  SKenfcfiBeit 
fieranjmnadjfen,  in  benet:  nad)  ung  ab$uioelfen,  in  unferrn  Jjertj 
lid}  Btufjenb  aufju^Ia^en :  fo  fdjeinen  ung  nur  bie  SBclfen 
unferg  Sdjeitetpuntteg  gerabe  $u  gefyen,  bie  einen  nor  ung 
fteigen  sent  §ori$onte  Ijerauf,  bie  anbern  fainter  ung  $iefjen 
gelrummt  IjinaB. 

In  the  centuries  before  us  humanity  appears  to  us  to  be  growing 
up  ;  in  those  which  come  after  us,  to  be  fading  away  ;  in  our  own, 
to  burst  forth  in  glorious  bloom  :  thus  do  the  clouds,  only  when 
in  our  zenith,  seem  to  move  straight  forward ;  those  in  front  of 
us  come  up  from  the  horizon,  the  others  behind  us  sail  downward 
with  foreshortened  forms. 

In  Old  Age  Hope  ceases. 

Titan,  Cycle  34. 

Sag  Sitter  ifi  nidjt  triifie,  toeil  barin  unfre  ^reuben,  fonbern 
lneit  unfre  ^effnungen  auffjcren. 

“What  makes  old  age  so  sad  is,  not  that  our  joys,  but  that  our 
hopes  cease. 

Solomon  (Ecclesiastes  xii.  5)  says — “Desire  shall  fail.” 


Old  Age  of  Women. 

Titan,  Cycle  34. 

Sag  Sitter  ber  SBeiBer  iff  truBer  unb  einfanter  afg  bag  ber 
banner:  barnm  fd)ont  in  jenen  bie  3al)re,  bie  @djmer$en  unb 
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bag  ©efdjtedjt !  —  Ueberfyaupt  gteidft  bag  Seben  eft  bent  gangs 
ffiaume  mit  aufroartggeridjteten  ©tadfetn,  an  metd)em  ber  ©at 
teidjt  tfinauf  gum  §onig«jtcber  ftettert,  tnouon  er  abet  unter 
tauter  <2tidjen  rnieber  jurucfrutfdjct. 

The  old  age  of  women  is  sadder  and  more  solitary  than,  that  of 
men  ;  spare,  therefore,  in  them  their  years,  their  sorrows,  and 
their  sex  !  In  fact,  life  often  resembles  the  trap-tree,  with  its 
thorns  directed  upwards,  on  which  the  bear  easily  clambers  up  to 
the  honey-bait,  but  from  which  he  can  slide  down  again  only 
under  severe  stings. 


Poverty  and  Impoverishment. 

Titan,  Cycle  34. 

£abt  ©iitleiben  mit  bet  Strmutt),  aber  nod)  tjunbertmat 
mefyr  mit  bet  ©erarmung  !  5Jhtt  jene,  nidft  biefe  madjt  ©otter 
utib  Snbmbuen  bejfet. 

Have  compassion  on  poverty,  but  a  hundred  times  more  on 
impoverishment !  Only  the  former,  not  the  latter,  makes  nations 
and.  individuals  better. 


Love. 

Titan,  Cycle  34. 

®ie  Siebe  serminbert  bie  meibticfje  geinljeit  unb  Berfidrft 
bie  mduntidje. 

Love  lessens  woman’s  delicacy  and  increases  man’s. 

Noble  Pride. 

Titan,  Cycle  34. 

®g  gibt  etnen  gehnffen  eblen,  burd)  metdjen  mel)r  atg  butd) 
©efdfeibenlfeit  Serbienfte  fetter  glangen. 

There  is  a  certain  noble  pride  through  which  merits  shine 
brighter  than  through  modesty. 

A  Mighty  Will. 

Titan,  Cycle  36. 

3n  itfm  mcljnte  ein  mddftiger  ©Me,  ber  btog  gut  ©tenerfdfaft 
ber  ilriebe  fagte :  eg  irerbe !  (Sin  folder  ift  nidjt  ber  ©toijigs 
mug,  metier  btog  fiber  innere  SJHffetljdter  ober  £dmtinge 
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ober  j?tiegggefangene  ober  Jbinber  gcbeut,  fonbent  eg  ifi 
jener  gcuialifdjsenetgifdje  ©eifi,  bet  bie  gcfunben  SBiiben  uttferg 
(Bufeng  bingt  uitb  banbigt,  unb  bet  fbnigiidfet  jit  ftcfj,  alb  bet 
fpanifdje  (Regent  gu  attbcrn,  fagt :  Bdf,  bet  .ftcmg  ! 

There  dwelt  in  him  a  mighty  will,  which  merely  said  to  the 
serving  company  of  impulses,  Let  it  be !  f3uch  a  will  is  not 
stoicism,  which  rules  merely  over  internal  malefactors,  or  knaves, 
or  prisoners  of  war,  or  children,  but  it  is  that  genially  energetic 
spirit  which  conditions  and  binds  the  healthy  savages  of  our 
bosoms,  and  which  says  more  royally  to  itself  than  the  Spanish 
regent  to  others  :  I,  the  king. 


The  Beloved. 

Titan,  Cycle  36. 

Slber  in  bet  Ijeifigetn  Beit  beg  Sebeitg  loirb  bag  SSitb  bet 
geliebtefleit  <See(e  nidjt  int  ©pradjb  unb  aSorjimmer,  fonbetn 
im  bunfeln  ftiften  Dtatorium  aufgeljangen ;  nut  mit  ©eliebten 
fpridft  man  son  ©eltebten. 

But  in  the  holier  season  of  life  the  image  of  the  most  beloved 
soul  is  hung,  not  in  the  parlour  and  antechamber,  but  in  the  dim, 
silent  oratory ;  only  with  loved  ones  do  we  speak  of  loved  ones. 

Coming  Events. 

Titan,  Cycle  38. 

©etoiffe  Seute  ftnb  ben  gangen  Sag  fd)ott  im  SBotaug  00K 
Slerger  fur  ivgenb  eine  Bitfunft,  gfeid)  bem  Uginpljogpljor,  bet 
immer  nntet  bem  dRifroffope  fodjt,  obet  ben  ©ifenljutten,  loorin 
jeben  Sag  fyeuer  augfontmt. 

Certain  people  keep  themselves  all  day  long  full  of  vexation 
beforehand,  for  some  coming  event  or  other,  like  urinal  phosphate, 
which  always  boils  under  the  microscope,  or  forges,  wherein  every 
day  fire  breaks  out. 


A  Character. 

Titan ,  Cycle  39, 

S3etrad)te  bag  falte,  abet  feefe  unb  fd;neibcnb^gefcf)l ifftte  Sluge, 
beffen  2Binfel  eine  offne  S5Icdijd)eete  ober  anfgejMte  galie 
fcfjeineit  —  bie  totfje  (Rafe  uitb  ben  fatten  tippenlofett  2Runb, 
beffen  rbt'iftidie  jbvebgfdfeete  ftcf)  abgemci$t  gufammengioidt  in 
bag  aufgeftufpte  ,f?inn  unb  bie  gange  flammige  feffe  gigut. 
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Examine  the  cold,  but  impudent  and  cutting,  sharply-ground 
eye,  whose  corners  resemble  a  pair  of  open  tinman’s  shears,  or  a 
trap  set — the  red  nose,  and  the  hard  lipless  mouth,  whose  reddish 
crab’s-claw,  worn  off  by  whetting,  pinches  together — the  cocked- 
up  chin,  and  the  whole  stocky,  firm  figure. 


What  Impression  is  caused  by  the  Wicked. 

Titan ,  Cycle  39. 

fficvbammt !  nebett  gemiffen  ©efidjtern  frummen  unb  maufern 
fid)  bie  ©eefenfcfymngen,  me  neben  Slblevfiefeit  <2d)manem  unb 
Taubenfebevn  jevfaflen;  alien  fdjufbfofen  ©efxxfjten  in  ber  fo 
gerdumigen  SBrufl  SUbatto’g  mutb’  eg  fo  unrufjig  unb  etig  mic 
einent  Xaubenjfuge,  in  beffcn  <Sd)lag  man  cinen  31tigfd)h>an$ 
gemorfen. 

Furies  !  in  the  neighbourhood  of  certain  faces  the  pinions  of 
the  soul  crumple  up  and  mew  themselves,  as  swans’  and  pigeons’ 
feathers  are  crushed  before  eagles’  quills  ;  it  was  as  uncomfortable 
and  close  for  all  the  innocent  feelings  in  such  a  roomy  breast 
as  Albano’s,  as  it  is  to  a  flock  of  pigeons,  into  whose  cot  some 
one  has  thrown  the  tail  of  a  polecat. 


Refreshing  at  Times  to  give  some  Men  a  Drubbing. 

Titan,  Cycle  39. 

©g  gibt  31icnfd)en  unb  Seiten,  mo  einen  redftfdjaffenen 
2)ianu  nidjtg  meljt  evquicfen  fcnnte  alg  —  ffkugel,  bte  et  gdbc. 

There  are  men  and  times  at  which  and  with  whom  nothing 
could  be  more  refreshing  to  an  honest  man  than  to  give  them  a 
sound  drubbing. 


Men  are  like  Sheep  in  some  Things. 

Titan,  Cycle  40. 

®ie  2J?enfd)en,  in  fRudficfft  ber  Setentonien,  fDioben  unb 
©cfef$e,  gleid)  einent  3ug  <Sd)afe,  inggefammt,  mofern  man  nut 
ben  Seitfjammet  uber  einen  Stecfen  fefsett  laffen,  an  ber  Stelle 
beg  @tabeg,  ben  man  nicf)t  meljr  I)inf)dtt,  nod)  aug  3Sorfid)t 
auffptingen ;  —  unb  bie  meiflen  unb  ljodjftcu  Sprunge  im  (Staate 
tl)tin  totr  ofine  ben  $tecfeu. 

Men,  in  respect  to  ceremonies,  modes,  and  laws,  like  a  flock  of 
sheep,  will,  in  a  body,  provided  the  bell-wether  can  only  be  got  to 
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leap  over  a  pole,  continue  to  leap  carefully  over  the  same  place 
when  the  pole  has  been  taken  away  ;  and  the  most  and  highest 
leaps  in  the  state  are  those  we  make  without  the  pole. 

What  Fancy  accomplishes. 

Titan,  Cycle  43. 

3>enn  bet  Sfteij  unb  fogar  25crjug  bet  Stelfntiihfcit  nub  j?opie 
ift  fo  grcfj,  bap  fcgar  ciner,  bet  eincnt  gleidfgultigen  2D e fen 
aljulidj  ftehjt,  unS  lieber  mirb,  trie  bag  ©djo  eineg  Iceren  9tufg, 
blog  roeil  Jjiet  lute  in  bet  nadtalfmenben  Jfunfi  bie  SSergangeit; 
heit  nub  Ulbloefenfjeit  eine  burdj  bie  $[jantafie  burdjfcbeinenbe 
©egenmart  toirb. 

For  the  charm,  and  even  preferahleness,  of  resemblance  and 
copy  is  so  great,  that  one  who  looks  like  even  an  indifferent 
person  becomes  more  dear  to  us,  like  the  echo  of  an  empty  sound, 
merely  because,  in  this  case  as  in  the  imitative  art,  the  past  and 
absent,  shining  through  the  fancy,  become  a  present. 

Ripening  Love. 

Titan,  Cycle  46. 

Sie  tnerbenbe  2iehe  ift  bie  ftillfie ;  bie  fdjattigen  SBtumen  in 
biefem  tfridjltnge  meiben,  trie  bie  im  anbetn,  bag  ©onuenli^t. 

Ripening  love  is  the  stillest ;  the  shady  flowers  in  this  spring, 
as  in  the  other,  shun  sunlight. 

Thoughts  of  the  Dead. 

Titan,  Cycle  47. 

2Bem  bie  fieiligen  Tobten  glcichgiiltig  ftnb,  bent  trerben  eg 
bie  Sebenbigen  audt. 

To  whomsoever  the  holy  dead  are  of  no  consequence,  to  him  the 
living  are  so  too. 

Man  is  easily  forgotten. 

Titan,  Cycle  47. 

3)ir  fief  eg  auf’g  gperj,  trie  leidft  ber  SJtenfdj  Bergeffen  trirb, 
er  liege  in  ber  Urne  cber  in  ber  *Dpvamibe  —  unb  trie  man  unfer 
unjierbtidfeg  3th  trie  einen  Sdjanfpiclcr  fur  abtrefenb  anfiel;t, 
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fobalb  ed  nut  in  bet  Jtutijfe  jletyt  unb  nictyt  auf  bet  SButyue 
unter  ben  Spielern  poltert. 

It  sank  into  thy  heart,  how  easily  man  is  forgotten,  whether  lie 
lies  in  the  urn  or  in  the  pyramid  ;  and  how  our  immortal  self  is 
regarded  like  an  actor,  as  absent,  so  soon  as  it  is  once  behind  the 
scenes,  and  frets  and  fumes  no  longer  among  the  players  on  the 
stage. 


Our  Birthdays  like  Feathers  in  the  Broad  Wing 
of  Time. 

Titan,  Cycle  47. 

Dft  jdtylt’  id}  ant  ©ebuvtdtage  bie  wactyfenben  Satyre  ab,  bie 
g-ebetn  itn  breiten  gliigel  bet  3eit,  unb  bebactyte  bad  S3ets 
taufdjen  bet  Sugenb :  ba  jitecff  icty  meit  bie  £anb  nod)  eittem 
greutibe  and,  bet  bei  tnit  im  ©tyarond  3?ac£)en,  tuorin  lnit 
geboren  trerben,  jtetyen  bliebe,  menu  not  tnit  bie  Satyredjeiten 
bed  Scbend  am  lifer  soriibetlaufen  tnit  ©lumen  unb  Slattern 
unb  grudtytcn,  unb  rcettn  auf  bem  langen  Streme  bad  fWenfctyeiD 
gefd)(ed)t  in  taufenb  Sffiicgeu  uttb  Sargett  {jinuuterf dtjieget. 

Sid)  nictyt  bad  bunte  Ufet  flietyet  ootuber,  fcttbetn  bet  fffieufd) 
unb  fein  Strom;  eioig  bliityen  bie  Satyredjeiten  in  ben  ©arteit 
bed  ©ejiabcd  I)inauf  nub  tyinab,  abet  tint  mir  raufctyen  einmat 
not  ben  ©atteu  ootbei  unb  fetyten  nictyt  um. 

Often  have  I  reckoned  up  on  my  birthday  the  increasing  years — 
the  feathers  in  the  broad  wing  of  time — and  thought  upon  the 
sounding  flights  of  youth  ;  then  I  stretched  my  hand  far  out  after 
a  friend  who  should  stick  by  me  in  the  Charon’s  skiff  wherein  we 
are  born,  when  the  seasons  of  life’s  year  glide  by  along  the  shore 
before  me,  with  their  flowers,  and  leaves,  and  fruits  ;  and  when, 
on  the  long  stream,  the  human  race  shoots  downwards  in  its 
thousand  cradles  and  coffins. 

Ah,  it  is  not  the  gay,  variegated  shore  that  flies  by,  but  man 
and  his  stream  ;  for  ever  bloom  the  seasons  in  the  gardens  up  and 
down  along  the  shore ;  only  we  sweep  by  once  for  all  before  the 
garden,  and  never  return. 


Friendship. 

Titan,  Cycle  48. 

Sie  greunbfdtyaft  tyat  (Etufen,  bie  am  Styrene  ©otteS  butd) 
alle  ©eijter  tytnauffteigen  bid  $um  unenblictyen;  nut  bie  Siebe 
iji  erfattlicty  unb  immer  biefelbe  unb  leie  bie  SESatyrtyeit  otyne 
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tret  25ergfeid)ungggrabe  unb  cin  ciugigeS  SBefen  fuffet  it)r 

Friendship  has  steps  which  lead  up  on  the  throne  of  God, 
through  all  spirits,  even  to  the  Infinite  ;  only  love  is  satiable,  and 
like  truth  admits  no  three  degrees  of  comparison;  and  a  single 
being  fills  the  heart. 


The  Incoming  and  Outgoing  of  Life. 

Titan ,  Cycle  59. 

CUidjt  nur  bcr  ©in;  unb  SluSgang  beS  SebenS  ift  wietfad) 
uberfdjieiert,  audi  bic  furge  23ai)n  fetfier ;  trie  um  dgpptifdje 
Sentpei,  fo  licgcn  ©ppinrc  um  ben  grbpten  Xernpel,  unb  anberd 
aid  bet  bcr  (Spijinr  lofct  bad  Sffdtfjfel  nur  ber,  toeldjer  jtirbt. 

Not  only  the  incoming  and  the  outgoing  of  life  are  hidden  with 
a  manifold  veil,  but  even  the  short  path  itself ;  as  around 
Egyptian  temples,  so  arouud  the  greatest  of  all  temples,  sphinxes 
lie,  and  reversing  the  case  as  it  was  with  the  sphinx,  he  ouly 
solves  the  riddle  who  dies. 

Jealousy. 

Titan,  Cycle  61. 

Unb  nun  fog  fid)  bie  dtrote  ber  ©iferfudft,  bie  itn  lebenbigen 
SBaume  lebt  unb  toadjjl,  oljite  ftdjibaren  Gfingung  unb  Sludgang, 
in  feinent  toarmen  Bergen  fejl. 

And  now  the  toad  of  jealousy,  which  lives  and  grows  in  the 
living  tree  without  any  visible  way  in  or  out,  nursed  itself  to  full 
size  in  his  warm  heart. 

A  Female  Heart. 

Titan ,  Cycle  63. 

Snbep  gieidjt  cin  meiHidjee  -fjerg  oft  bent  Scanner ;  ber 
gefdjicfte  @teimne|  il)nt  faufenb  Serfage,  ofyne  bap  ber  parifdje 
SBtocJ  nur  in  bie  Siitie  eineS  ©pranged  reipe ;  aber  auf  einmal 
brtdjt  er  auScinanber  eben  in  bie  fyonn,  bie  ber  gefcfjidte 
©teinmejs  fo  lange  Jjdmmernb  ocrfclgte. 

However,  a  female  heart  is  often  like  marble  ;  the  cunning 
stonecutter  strikes  a  thousand  blows  without  the  Parian  block 
showing  the  line  of  a  crack,  but  all  at  once  it  breaks  asunder  into 
the  very  form  which  the  cunning  stonecutter  has  so  long  been 
hammering  after. 
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The  Time  op  Youth. 

Titan,  Cycle  64. 

guf)[t’  et  unbefdjreibHdj  ftavf  unb  fug,  bag  bie  gotbe  Sugettb; 
jeit  unfcr  2Mfd);  ltnb  ©ricdjenlanb  ift  soft  ©otter,  Temgel 
imb  Shift —  adf  unb  meldjed  fo  oft  ©otgen  irtit  Ta|en  burdjs 
ftveifen  unb  austeeren. 

He  felt  with  indescribable  strength  and  sweetness  that  the 
lovely  time  of  youth  is  our  Italy  and  Greece,  full  of  gods,  temples, 
and  bliss;  and  which,  alas!  so  often  Goths  and  Vandals  stalk 
through,  and  strip  with  their  talons. 


Creation-Dats  op  Nature. 

Titan,  Cycle  64. 

©3  gibt  jhjifdjen  ben  91[(tag&£agen  bed  Sebend —  mo  ber 
Olegenbogert  ber  Dtatuv  und  nur  jerbrodfen  unb  aid  ein  unfbvm; 
liefer  bunter  JUumpe  am  fborijont  crfdjeint —  jumeilen  einige 
(SdjepfungStage,  mo  fte  fid)  in  eine  fdjmie  ©eftalt  runbet  unb 
jufammensiegt,  ja  mo  fte  lebenbig  mirb  unb  mie  eine  ©eete  und 
anfpridft. 

There  are  sometimes  between  the  everyday  days  of  life,  when 
the  rainbow  of  nature  appears  to  us  only  broken  up,  and  as  a 
misshapen,  motley  mass  on  the  horizon,  certain  creation-days, 
when  she  rounds  and  contracts  herself  into  a  fair  form — nay, 
when  she  becomes  alive  and  speaks  to  us  like  a  soul. 


Life's  Waves. 

Titan,  Cycle  64. 

Sic  ffioge  unb  btr  Tvopfe  im  uitenblidfen  SDteere  bed  Sebntd 
ocrflojfen  utttlfeilbar  mit  ben  ©tvbmen  unb  ©trubeln,  meldfe 
bariu  giitgeu. 

The  wave  and  the  drop  in  the  endless  sea  of  life  flowed  away 
in  indivisible  union  with  the  streams  and  whirlpools  which  it  bore 
onwards. 


Love  cannot  be  concealed  from  Women. 
Titan,  Cycle  64. 

<2ie  fyatte  Silbanc’S  Sicbe  leidft  etlaufdft,  meil  ubcraK  ben 
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ffieibern  afieg  Icidjter  311  serbccfen  iff,  fogar  ber  Jpafj,  afg  feitt 
©egmttieil. 

She  had  easily  detected  Albano’s  love,  because  everything  is 
easier  to  disguise  from  women — even  hatred,  than  its  opposite. 


Maidens  as  Doves  of  Passage. 

Titan ,  Cycle  65. 

3d)  Ijabe  oft  bag  fdjone  leicfjte  sJlcmabemSeben  bet  SJJdbefjen 
in  ifyreit  avfabif c^en  2ebcngjSlbfd)nitten  bemunbert  mit  llfeib; 
leidjt  ftattern  biefe  gbugtauben  in  eine  frembe  ftaitiilie  unb 
ndijen  unb  ladjen  nub  befudjen  ba  mit  bet  Softer  beg  -baufeg 
cin  obet  jmei  SJiouate  tang,  unb  man  Ijdlt  bag  Jbcbutirreig  fur 
cincn  gumiliengmeig ;  —  fyingegen  mit  ©fubetitauben  loetbeu 
fdjrner  uerfejjt  unb  eintjeitnifdj  unb  reiten  meiflen’g  nad)  einigen 
Sagcn  miebet  gutiicf. 

I  have  often  admired  with  envy  the  fine,  light,  nomadic  life  of 
maidens  in  their  Arcadian  life-segments  ;  easily  do  these  doves  of 
passage  flutter  into  a  strange  family,  and  sew,  and  laugh,  and 
visit  there,  with  the  daughters  of  the  house,  one  or  two  months, 
and  one  takes  the  ingrafted  shoot  for  a  family  twig ;  on  the  other 
hand,  we  household  pigeons  are  inhahitive  and  hard  to  transplant, 
and  generally  after  a  few  days  journey  hack  again. 


Fancy  and  Sickness. 

Titan ,  Cycle  66. 

spljautafie  unb  jlranftjeit  fttib  bie  Gttern  beg  luftigen  SBiirg; 
cngelg,  ber  lnie  ein  taubeg  2Setterteudjtcu  fengenb  fiber  alle 
SBluten  ber  Sugenb  fliegt. 

Fancy  and  sickness  are  the  parents  of  the  air-horn  destroying 
angel,  who  flies  scorching,  like  a  dumb  heat-lightning,  over  all  the 
blossoms  of  youth. 


What  Fate  does  to  Man. 

Titan,  Cycle  66. 

£a  fpvadj  er  cbel  won  ber  SBuflenci  beg  Sebeng  unb  horn 
©djid'fat,  bag  ben  2Jintfd)cn  lute  ben  tBcfus  511111  Crater  aug; 
brcitite  unb  bann  micber  futjte,  Sliieu  baretu  fae  unb  ifjn  mieber 
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mit  fteuer  futtc  —  unb  font  einjigen  Oli'icf  bcs  X;ofjIen  £ebeng, 
son  ter  £iebe,  unb  son  ber  23er(ef5ung,  isenn  bag  ©efdjicf  mit 
feinen  ffiinben  eine  93lume  reibenb  X)in  unb  Ijer  beisege  unb 
baburd)  bie  griine  fltinbe  an  ber  (Srbe  burdjfd)ueibe. 

Nobly  he  spoke  of  life’s  wilderness,  and  of  fate  which  burns  out 
man,  like  Vesuvius,  into  a  crater,  and  then  again  sows  cool 
meadows  therein,  and  fills  it  again  with  fire  ;  and  of  the  only 
blessedness  of  this  hollow  life — love  ;  and  of  the  injury  inflicted, 
when  fate  with  its  winds  sways  and  rubs  a  flower  to  and  fro,  and 
thereby  cuts  through  the  green  skin  against  the  earth. 


A  Loving  Maiden. 

Titan,  Cycle  71. 

(Sin  liebenbeS  SKdbdjen  tsirb  unbeinufit  funner. 

A  loving  maiden  grows  unconsciously  more  bold. 


The  Star  of  Love. 

Titan,  Cycle  71. 

Sag  Ipeq  bebatf  311  feiitent  fQimmet  nicfjt  »iel  $(a$  unb 
itidjt  bie(  Sterne  baran,  menu  nur  ber  ber  2iebe  aufgegangen. 

The  heart  needs  not  for  its  heaven  much  space,  nor  many  stars 
therein,  if  only  the  star  of  love  has  arisen. 


A  Convulsive  Smile. 

Titan,  Cycle  80. 

Ser  alte  @T)emann  serbreitete  fiber  feitt  @eftd)t  jeneg 
juefenbe  fiddjetu,  bag  bei  eiitigen  SDeenfi^en  ber  3udung  beg 
ibcrfljoljcg  afjulidjt,  metcfje  bag  Slnbeijjett  beg  gifcfycg  anfagt. 

The  old  bridegroom  diffused  over  his  face  that  convulsive  smile 
which,  with  some  men,  resembles  the  convulsive  quiver  of  the 
cork  when  it  announces  the  bite  of  the  fish. 


Remembrances  last  longer  than  Present  Reality. 

Titan,  Cycle  81. 

(Srinnerungen  bauern  (anger  a(g  ©egenmart,  mie  id;  33 (it ten 
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ttiete  3af)ve  f'onfcruivet  fyabe,  aber  feine  {yvutf)te.  3a,  eg  gibt 
jarte  toeiblidje  ©eeien,  bie  ftcf}  nut  in  ben  SSIuten  beg  ®eiu; 
garteng  bet  ftreube  betaufdjen,  trie  anbete  crjt  in  ben  Seeten 
beg  SBehtbergg. 

Remembrances  last  longer  than  present  reality,  as  I  have  con¬ 
served  blossoms  many  years,  but  never  fruits.  Yes,  there  are 
tender  female  souls  which  intoxicate  themselves  only  among  the 
blossoms  of  the  vineyard  of  joy,  as  others  do  only  with  the  berries 
of  the  vinehill. 


The  Wound  of  Conscience. 

Titan ,  Cycle  82. 

D  bie  ffiunbe  beg  ©eftifTeng  with  feine  fllarbe,  unb  bie  Beit 
fuff  ft  fie  nidjt  mit  intern  8'fugei,  funbern  f)dft  fie  blog  offeit  mit 
ifjter  €>enfe. 

Oh,  the  wound  of  conscience  is  no  scar,  and  Time  cools  it  not 
with  his  wing,  but  merely  keeps  it  open  with  his  scythe. 


What  happens  when  Women  wish  to  carry  a  Point. 

Titan ,  Cycle  91. 

ffietttt  5Beiber  etmag  buvcfffcfjen  loofien,  fo  mcrbett  fie,  fobafb 
bie  ^iuberniffe  intnier  toiebetfefyren,  am  Gttbe  biiub  unb  trtlb 
unb  magen  SKicg. 

When  women  wish  to  carry  a  point,  and  find  hindrances  con¬ 
stantly  recurring,  they  grow  at  last  blind  and  wild,  and  dare 
anything  and  everything. 

The  Wormwood  of  Conscience. 

Titan ,  Cycle  93. 

Ser  SBetmutf)  beg  ©cimffeitg  rcrbittert  fogar  ben  ©djiuerj. 

The  wormwood  of  conscience  embitters  even  sorrow. 


Rome  by  Night. 

Titan,  Cycle  103. 

Gr  fianb  an  ber  ©vauitfdjafe  gegen  bag  Gofifeo  gefeljrt, 
beffen  ©ebirggrucfen  fjod)  itt  SUonblidft  fianb,  mit  ben  tiefen 
Jtluften,  bie  ifyrn  bie  Seitfe  bev  Beit  cingefjauen  —  fcfjarf  fiaubeu 
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tie  gerriffeneit  ffiogen  bon  Dlcro’g  golbnem  .fjaufe  itiie  tnbrbc; 
rifcfjc  Jpauer  barneben.  —  ®ev  patatinifcf>e  SScvg  gvimte  volt 
©avtetx  mtb  auf  jerbvodjnen  Xentpeh®dd)ent  ttagte  bet: 
blufyenbe  Xobtenfranj  aixsS  @pf)eit,  mtb  nod)  gtiifjten  tebenbige 
Sffanuiifeftt  urn  etngefenfte  jbapitdler. —  T>ie  Quelle  inuvmelte 
gefdjind^ig  unb  etuig,  unb  bie  ©tame  fdfaueten  fefi  Ijcruntet 
mit  un»crgdngtid)en  ©traljten  auf  bie  ftifle  tooruber 

ber  3Biitter  bet  3eit  gegangen,  obne  einen  fyrufiling  nad)$Us 
fufyven —  bie  feutige  2Be(tfeele  mar  aufgeflogen  unb  bet  falte 
jetjlucfte  Utiefe  lag  urnfyer,  audcinanbergcrijfen  maten  bie 
9fiefem©peicf)en  bed  ©djhutngrabg,  bad  einntai  bet  ©trout  bet 
3eiten  fclber  trieb. —  Unb  nod)  ba$u  goji  bet  Slottb  fein  2td)t 
tote  aijcnbcd  ©itbermaffer  auf  bie  nadten  ©dulen  unb  tooilte 
bad  Sctifeo  unb  bie  Tempel  unb  afied  anflofen  in  i^te  eignen 
©fatten ! 

He  stood  on  the  granite  margin  turning  toward  the  Colosseum, 
whose  mountain-ridges  of  wall  st-ood  high  in  the  moonlight,  with 
the  deep  gaps  which  had  been  hewn  in  them  by  the  scythe  of 
Time.  Sharply  stood  the  rent  and  jagged  arches  of  Nero’s  golden 
house  hard  by,  like  murderous  cutlasses.  The  Palatine  hill  lay 
full  of  green  gardens,  and  on  crumbling  temple-roofs  the  blooming 
death-garland  of  ivy  was  gnawing,  and  living  ranunculse  still 
glowed  around  sunken  capitals.  The  fountain  murmured  bab- 
blingly  and  eternally,  and  the  stars  gazed  steadfastly  down  with 
imperishable  rays  upon  the  still  battlefield,  over  which  the  winter 
of  time  had  passed  without  bringing  after  it  a  spring  ;  the  fiery 
soul  of  the  world  had  flown  up,  and  the  cold,  crumbling  giant  lay 
around  ;  torn  asunder  were  the  gigantic  spokes  of  the  fly-wheel 
which  once  the  very  stream  of  ages  drove.  And  in  addition  to  all 
this,  the  moon  shed  down  her  light,  like  eatmg  silver-water,  upon 
the  naked  columns,  and  would  fain  dissolve  the  Colosseum,  and 
the  temples,  and  all,  into  their  own  shadows  ! 


The  Sublime. 

Titan,  Cycle  104. 

©tetjt  nut  eittmal  bag  (Mjabne  unrllicf)  ba,  fo  perfdjlingt 
nub  bertitgt  eg  ebeu  feinet  Sllatur  itad)  a((e  fleiiten  3ierbcn  urn 
fid)  f)et. 

When  the  sublime  once  really  appears,  it  then,  by  its  very  nature, 
absorbs  and  annihilates  all  little  circumstantial  ornaments. 
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What  Youth  appreciates  best. 

Titan ,  Cycle  104. 

Sap  uBerafl  ber  Siingling  gteicf)  ben  SSblferu  bad  (Srbabette 
beffer  embfiitbe  unb  Ieid;tcr  finbe  aid  bad  <2d)6ite,  unb  bap  bet 
©eifi  bed  3unglittgd  »om  ©tarfcn  511111  ©djcnen  reife,  trie  ber 
Itorpet  bcffelbeit  rout  <Sd)oiten  511m  ©tarfett. 

That  youth,  like  nations,  always  more  easily  found,  and  better 
appreciated,  the  sublime  than  the  beautiful,  and  that  the  spirit 
of  the  young  man  ripened  from  strength  to  beauty,  as  his  body 
ripens  from  beauty  to  strength. 


An  Absorbing  Idea  in  Man  shuts  out  Love. 

Titan,  Cycle  104. 

$ie  ffieiber  begreifen  nid)t  gettug,  bap  bte  3bce,  menu  fie 
ben  indnnUt^cn  ©eijl  evfullt  unb  erfjebt,  il)it  bann  sor  ber 
£icbe  netfdjliepe  unb  bie  Ijlerfonen  oerbrattge,  inbep  bei  2Beiberu 
alle  Sbecn  (eidjt  ju  SDtenfcfjen  merben. 

Women  do  not  sufficiently  comprehend  that  an  idea,  when  it 
fills  and  elevates  man’s  mind,  shuts  it  against  love,  and  crowds 
out  persons  ;  whereas  with  women  all  ideas  easily  become  human 
beings. 


Man  excited  to  Exertion  by  Example. 

Titan,  Cycle  105. 

D  tuct  faun  fid)  uttmurbig  uttb  jitfefjenb  fjinlegeu  »ot  bie 
bertliebe  Scmeguug  bet  2Mt  ?  —  Sie  ©eifter  ber  ^eifigen,  ber 
.fjclben,  ber  Jhlitftler,  geljen  bem  lebenbtgen  2)?enfd)en  ttad)  unb 
frageit  jetting:  mad  bill  ®u? 

Oh,  who  can  stretch  himself  out  in  inglorious  ease  and  contem¬ 
plation  before  the  magnificent  stirring  of  the  world?  The  spirits 
of  saints,  of  heroes,  of  artists,  follow  after  the  living  man,  and  ask 
indignantly,  “  What  art  thou?  ” 


The  Battlefield. 

Titan ,  Cycle  105. 

ffio  til  beitn  mciter  atif  ber  ©rbe  bie  ©telle  aid  anf  bem 
©d)(ad)tfelb,  mo  alic  Hrafte,  alle  Dpfer  unb  Sugeiiben  eincs 
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ganjen  Sebenb,  in  (Sine  ©tunbe  gebvdngt,  in  gottticfjer  gmfyeit 
jufammenfpieten  mit  taufenb  ©cfftoefler^raften  unb  Dpfern  ? 
2Bo  ftnb  benn  alien  JMften,  Don  bent  fdfnedften  ©djarfblicf  an 
big  ju  afiett  fevpevlidjen  gertigfeiten  unb  Slbfjavtungen,  non 
ber  fjodjjften  ©rofjmutf)  nnb  ©tyre  an  bis  auf  bie  tr>cicJ>fie 
Sl)vaue  fyerab,  non  feber  ©evadftung  bob  Jbthbevb  an  bib  jut 
tebtlicben  SBunbe  i)inauf,  fo  a((e  ©cfiranfen  aufgetljan  fur  eineu 
metteifernben  ©unb?  2Biemcf)l  ebett  barmn  ber  ©pielraum 
alter  ©otter  audf  bent  Sarnentanj  alter  gurien  frei  ftebjt. 

Where  else  on  earth  than  on  the  battlefield  is  the  place  to  be 
found  in  which  all  energies,  all  offerings,  and  virtues  of  a  whole 
life,  crowded  into  au  hour,  play  together  in  divine  freedom  with 
thousand  sister  powers  and  offerings  ?  Where  else  do  all  faculties — 
from  the  most  rapid  sharp-sightedness  even  to  all  bodily  capaci¬ 
ties  of  despatch  and  of  endurance,  from  the  highest  magnanimity 
down  to  the  tenderest  pity,  from  all  contempt  of  the  body  even 
up  to  the  mortal  wound — find  the  lists  so  freely  open  for  a 
covenant-rivalry?  although,  for  the  very  same  reason,  the  play¬ 
room  of  all  the  gods  stands  open  also  to  the  masked  dance  of  all 
the  furies. 


Criticism. 

Titan,  Cycle  105. 

$ie  Jh-itit  nimmt  eft  bent  ©aume  fjfaupen  unb  ©lutlfen  mit 
einanber. 

Criticism  often  takes  from  the  tree  caterpillars  and  blossoms 
together. 

Joys  and  Sorrows. 

Titan,  Cycle  105. 

Sie  fHcfe  blut)t  nidft  c()ne  ®ornen.  3a;  menu  nur  abet 
niefyt  bie  Sornen  bie  Jiofe  ubertebten! 

The  rose  does  not  bloom  without  thorns.  True  ;  but  would 
that  the  thorns  did  not  outlive  the  rose ! 


Intoxication  of  Multitude  by  Multitude. 

.  Titan,  Cycle  105. 

greilfeit  mcvbe  an  ©inem  Sage  fo  toenig  gemonnen  alb  per? 
Icven;  mie  fdjhjacffe  Snbioibuen  im  Jtaufdje  gerabe  ibr  ©egeu; 
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tlput  maren,  fo  gcb’  eg  and)  mol;[  eincn  SRaufdj  bee  2Renge  burdj 
bie  Sfieuge. 

Freedom  was  as  little  gained  as  lost  in  a  day  ;  as  weak  indivi¬ 
duals  in  a  state  of  intoxication  were  exactly  the  opposite  of  them¬ 
selves,  so  too  there  was  a  sort  of  intoxication  of  the  multitude  by 
multitude. 


Selfishness  of  Man. 

Titan,  Cycle  106. 

Sad  fei  fo  rccfjt  menfefilid)  unb  ubtidf,  ftembe  ©cfymcrjm 
ltngcmein  ju  bcflagcu  unb  rebtid)  iuit$ufiif)ten,  fte  abet  olpte 
Slnftanb  ju  fdfarfen,  fcbalb  bag  ©eriugfte  gct()an  metben  folle. 

That  it  is  so  really  Iranian  and  common  to  bewail  the  pains  of 
others  immoderately,  and  sympathise  with  them  sincerely,  and 
yet  ungraciously  to  sharpen  them  so  soon  as  the  smallest  thing 
must  be  done. 


Sunrise  from  St.  Peter’s  Dome. 

Titan,  Cycle  107. 

$lo|(icf)  jlattb  bet  Scnncngctt  auf  bent  fdfouen  ©ebitg,  et 
tiefytete  ftef)  auf  int  ■fMnnnct  unb  rip  bag  bet  iftadft  not 
bet  bebeeften  ©tbe  meg;  ba  brannten  bie  Dbeligfcn  unb  bag 
(Solifeum  unb  Sfiom  non  ^iigel  ju  ^iigoi,  unb  auf  bet  ciufamcn 
(Sambagua  fuufelte  in  yielfac^en  SBiubnugen  bie  gelbe  OHefern 
fd^lauge  bet  SBeit,  bie  Saber —  a(le  9Bo(fen  jeriiefeu  in  bie 
Xiefcri  beg  £imme(g  unb  golbneg  Sicfjt  raitn  non  Xugfulum 
unb  non  £i»oli,  unb  non  fReBenpugeln  in  bie  oielfatbige  ©bene, 
an  bie  jerjireueten  fBifien  unb  dpiitten,  in  bie  Sitvoneii;  nub 
©icfycnmdlber —  im  tiefeu  2Beftcn  mutbe  mieber  bag  2Rcer  mie 
am  SIbeub,  menu  eg  bet  l;cipe  @ott  befudft,  toil  GHanj,  immet 
non  ifjtn  entjunbet  unb  fein  emiget  Xpau. 

All  at  once  the  sun-god  stood  upon  the  fair  ridge  ;  he  stood 
erect  in  heaven,  and  rent  away  the  network  of  night  from  the 
covered  earth  ;  then  burned  the  obelisks  and  the  Colosseum,  and 
Home  from  hill  to  hill,  and  on  the  solitary  Campagna  sparkled  in 
manifold  windings  the  yellow  giant  snake  of  the  world — the  Tiber  ; 
all  clouds  dissipated  themselves  into  the  depths  of  heaven,  and 
golden  light  ran  from  Tusculum  and  from  Tivoli,  and  from  the 
vinehills  into  the  many-coloured  plains,  over  the  scattered  villas 
and  cottages,  into  the  citrou  and  oak  groves  ;  low  in  the  far  west 
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the  sea  was  again  as  at  evening,  when  the  hot  god  visits  it,  full 
of  splendour,  ever  kindled  by  him,  and  became  his  eternal  dews. 


Hew  a  Man  portrays  his  Character  most  vividly. 
Titan,  Cycle  110. 

illie  jeidjnct  ber  SDJenfdj  ben  eignen  ©jaraftev  fd^dvfer  als  in 
fciiter  Slfanier,  cinen  fremben  ju  geidjnen. 

Never  does  a  man  portray  his  own  character  more  vividly  than 
in  his  maimer  of  portraying  another. 


How  a  Man’s  Powers  degenerate. 

Titan,  Cycle  110. 

©ntioeber  grope  5D2enfdjen  (nerfejjte  cr)  ober  grofje  3mecfe 
niujj  ein  2Jienjif)  »or  fid)  Ijoben,  foujl  nergeljen  feine  Jtrdfte, 
tnie  bent  SKagnet  bie  feiitigen,  menu  cr  lange  nidjt  itad;  ben 
redjten  2Belt*@den  gefeljvt  gelegeit. 

“A  man  must  have,”  he  replied,  “either  great  men  or  great 
objects  before  him,  otherwise  his  powers  degenerate,  as  the 
magnet’s  do  when  it  has  lain  for  along  time  without  being  turned 
towai'ds  the  right  corners  of  the  world.” 


Individuality. 

Titan ,  Cycle  111. 

Snbinibualitdt  iff  tiBerafl  gu  fdjoneit  uitb  gu  eljreu  edg  ffiurgcl 
jebeg  ©uten. 

Individuality  is  everywhere  to  be  spared  and  respected  as  the 
root  of  everything  good. 


Sunset  over  the  Pontian  Islands. 

Titan,  Cycle  112. 

Sie  Sonne  (knb  fdjon  ju  einem  grofjen  ©olbfdjilb  gemad)fen, 
Born  Jpimrrtel  geljalten,  fiber  ben  jpcngifdjen  Snfeln  unb  Ber* 
gotbete  ba3  23ian  bcrfclben  — bie  ineijje  .Krone  au3  gclfen* 
©tadjeln,  Jlapti,  lag  in  ©lut,  unb  non  ©orrento’g  bis  ©aeta'g 
Jtujlen  inar  ben  SBelOiKauern  bdntntcrnbeS  ©olb  angeffogen  — 
bie  ©rbe  rofite  ntit  iljrer  21re  uric  ntii  einer  ©picliBetle  ttalje  an 
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ber  Sonne  unb  fctylug  auS  i[>r  ©tvatylen  nnb  Sene  —  feitodrtg 
lagerte  fid)  oerfteeft  ber  3fiefen;93ote  ber  Ofactyt  auf  bag  SWeer, 
ber  mtenblitty  ©ctyatte  beg  (Sporneo. 

Setyt  berutyrte  bie  ©onne  ityt  Sfteer  nnb  tin  gotbner  SBlity 
jitterte  buvety  ben  nafpt  Slettyer  itmtyct —  nnb  fie  uuegte  ftety 
anf  tanfenb  feurigen  ©ellettsSlugeln  —  unb  fee  jucfte  nnb  tying 
licbesbrunfttg,  liebeglutyenb  an  bent  SDceere,  unb  bag  fDieer  fog 
brennenb  alle  ityre  (Slut  —  Sa  toarf  eg,  alg  fte  oergetyen  iuollte, 
bie  Secfe  eineg  unenblictyen  (Slanjeg  fiber  bte  erblaffenbe 
©ottin —  — Santt  tourb’  eg  [till  auf  ber  9Belt — eine  beireg; 
lictye  Slbcnbrottye  uberfiog  ntit  3fofen:Del  alle  SGogcn  —  bie 
tyeiligen  Untergang&3nfcln  flanbeit  oerflart  —  bie  fernften 
jtujleu  traten  tyeran  unb  jeigten  ityr  OJotty  ber  ©ntjucfung  — 
auf  alien  fjotyen  tyingen  fHofenfrdnje  —  ber  (Spoilt co  glutyte  big 
jum  Slettycr  tyinauf  unb  auf  bent  eioigen  SBolfenbauin,  ber  aug 
bent  tyotyten  SSefu#  aufrodetyfet,  oerglomnt  irn  ©tpfel  ber  le|te 
biinne  (Slattj. 

The  sun  stood  already,  big  as  a  great  golden  shield  held  from 
heaven,  above  the  Poutian  islands,  and  gilded  their  blue;  the 
white,  rocky  crown  of  thorns,  Capri,  lay  in  glowing  light,  and 
from  Sorrento’s  coasts  to  Gaeta’s,  glimmering  gold  had  shot  up 
along  the  walls  of  the  world  ;  the  earth  rolled  with  her  axis  as 
with  a  music-barrel,  near  the  sun,  and  struck  from  the  great 
luminary  rays  and  tones  ;  sidewards  lay  in  ambush  the  giant 
messenger  of  night,  camped  on  the  sea,  the  immense  shadow  of 
Epomeo. 

At  this  moment  the  sun  touched  the  sea,  and  a  golden  lightning 
darted  trembling  round  through  the  humid  ether — and  he  cradled 
himself  on  a  thousand  fiery  wave-wings,  and  he  quivered  and 
hung,  burning  and  glowing  with  love,  on  the  sea — and  the  sea, 
burning,  drank  all  his  glow.  Then  it  threw,  as  if  he  was  about 
to  pass  away  for  ever,  the  veil  of  an  infinite  splendour  over  the 
pale-growing  god.  Then  it  became  still  on  the  earth ;  a  floating 
evening-redness  overflowed  with  rose-oil  all  the  waves — the  holy 
islands  of  sundown  stood  transfigured — the  remotest  coasts  drew 
near  and  showed  their  redness  of  delight — on  all  heights  hung 
rose-garlands — Epomeo  glowed  upward,  even  to  the  ether,  and  on 
the  eternal  cloud-tree,  which  grows  up  out  of  the  hollow  Vesuvius, 
went  out  on  the  summit  the  last  thin  glimmering  of  splendour. 

The  Great  Epic  Greek  Feature. 

Titan ,  Cycle  114. 

Smmcr  biefelbe  grofe  bunty  biejj  ertyabene  Sanb  gietyenbe 
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cptfcf)e  gtiecfjifdje  SSevfditneljititg  beg  llngefyenten  mit  bent 
Jpeitern,  ber  Statur  writ  belt  2Dieufd)cn,  bet  (§tt>igfeit  mit  bet 
SKinutc.  —  8anbl)dnfer  uttb  cine  Iad)enbe  @bene  gegett  fiber  bet 
etutgen  (tobegfadel —  jhnjcfyeit  altcn  I;eitigen  ©empelfdnlen  gefyt 
ein  lufHger  £aiij,  ber  gemetnc  2Dton(J>  unb  bet  gifcfyct —  bie 
©tubSiode  beg  SSergg  tljutmen  fid)  alg  <Sd)u|tuef)t  um  SBeins 
gdtten  unb  untet  bent  lebenbigen  iportici  lnofjnt  bag  fyotjle  tobte 
^etfulanutn  —  itt’g  2J!eer  ftttb  Sataflippen  gewadjfen,  unb  in  bie 
©lumen  fd^toarje  ©tutmbalfen  gehtorfett. 

Ever  the  same  great  epic  Greek  feature  running  through  this 
sublime  land  (Italy) — the  same  blending  of  the  monstrous  with 
the  beautiful,  of  nature  with  men,  of  eternity  with  the  moment  ; 
country-houses  and  a  laughing  plain  opposite  to  the  eternal  death- 
torch  (Vesuvius) ;  between  old  holy  temple-columns  goes  a  merry 
dance — the  common  monk  and  fisherman  ;  the  glowing  blocks  of 
the  mountain  tower  up  as  a  bulwark  around  vineyards,  and 
beneath  the  living  Portici  dwells  the  hollow,  dead  Herculaneum  ; 
lava-cliffs  have  grown  out  into  the  sea,  and  dark  battering-rams 
lie  cast  among  the  flowers. 


Vesuvius. 

Titan ,  Cycle  114. 

3nt  aScfuo  fei  bet  ©tali  bet  unattffjotlid;)  poltcrnbcn  ©on* 
netpfetbe. 

In  Vesuvius  was  the  stall  of  the  incessantly -stamping  thunder¬ 
clouds. 


The  Crater  of  Vesuvius. 

Titan,  Cycle  114. 

©nbtid)  faitb  id)  ben  ©d)lttnb  biefcg  gtuetlanbg,  ein  grofieg 
gtul)cnbcg  ©ampfsXfial  toiebet  mit  cittern  ©erg  —  cine  £anb* 
fdtaft  yon  Jtratern,  eitte  SBcrfftdtte  beg  jungflen  £agg —  uo(( 
jetbtodjner  SBelbStiicfen,  geftontet  gebotjleiter  .§o((ctifluiTe — 
ein  ungefyeuerer  <Ed)erbenbcrg  bet  Seit  —  abet  uncrfdjbpjlid), 
uttflevblicf)  hue  ein  bofer  ©eift,  nub  untet  bent  fatten  reineti 
£itmnel  fid)  feiber  jtvolf  ©ennermonate  gebdtenb. 

At  last  I  found  the  throat  of  this  land  of  fire — a  great  glowing 
smoke-valley,  containing  another  mountain  within  it — a  land¬ 
scape  of  craters,  a  workshop  of  the  last  day,  full  of  fragments 
of  worlds,  of  frozen,  burst  liell-floods — an  enormous  potsherd  of 
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time,  but  inexhaustible,  immortal  as  an  evil  spirit,  and  under 
the  cold,  pure  heaven,  bringing  forth  to  itself  twelve  thunder- 
months. 


Every  Nature  puts  forth  its  own  Fruit. 

Titan ,  Cycle  116. 

6S  gilt  nidjts  erbdrmlid)ereg  als  eitien  5Dienfd)ett,  ber  fid) 
buret)  bicfj  cbcr  bad  geigeit  toit(,  toag  itjrn  felber  grof,  fettcn 
linb  ctjne  Skrtjdltnifs  gu  fcinnu  SBefcn  rcrfontmt,  unb  itpn 
baljer  gar  nicf)t  angel)ert.  3ebe  3iatur  treibt  ifjre  eigne 
5rud)t  unb  faint  es  nid)t  anberS ;  aber  if)r  Jtinb  fanit  ifjr 
nientais  groj?  erfdjeinen,  fonbent  imrner  nur  flein  unb  gered)t. 

There  is  nothing  more  pitiable  than  a  man  who  will  show  him¬ 
self  by  this  or  that  which  appears  to  himself  great,  rare,  and 
without  relation  to  his  being,  and  therefore  does  not  belong  to 
him  at  all.  Every  nature  puts  forth  its  own  fruit,  and  cannot  do 
otherwise  ;  but  its  child  can  never  seem  great  to  it,  but  always 
only  small,  or  just  as  it  should  be. 


Looking  back  upon  one’s  Youth. 

Titan ,  Cycle  117. 

Ser  3?icufc§  fietjt  betoegt  in  tie  tiefe  Sett  fjinunter,  hm  feine 
Sebenofpinbcl  faff  nod)  nadt  ol)ne  gaben  nntfief;  betut  [ein 
Clnfang  grangt  ndl)er  aid  bie  SDcitte  an  fein  ©nbe,  unb  bte  aito; 
unb  einfdjiffenbe  Jlufte  nnferd  8ebcn6  fjdngt  irt’b  bunffe  fDieer. 

Man  looks  with  emotion  into  the  far,  low-lying  time,  when  the 
spindle  of  his  life  ran  round  as  yet  almost  naked  without  threads; 
for  his  beginning  borders  more  nearly  upon  his  end  than  the 
middle,  the  outward-bound  and  the  homeward-bound  coasts  of 
our  life  hang  over  into  the  dark  sea. 


A  Real  Hatred  in  a  Good  Heart. 

Titan,  Cycle  120. 

•§art  unb  fdjauertid)  tritt,  toie  ein  neucg  tounberbareg 
9fanbtl)ier  fjintcr  bem  (Sitter,  gum  erftenmat  ein  redder,  menu 
aucf)  toaffcnlofer  ^paf,  per  ein  guteS  Iperj. 

With  a  hard  and  horrible  aspect,  like  a  new  and  extraordinary 
beast  of  prey  behind  the  grating,  does  a  real  though  unarmed 
hatred  present  itself  for  the  first  time  before  a  good  heart. 
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Every  Man  has  a  Rainy  Corner  of  his  Life. 
Titan,  Cycle  123. 

Seber  SJJenfdj  (fagt’  er  erjurat)  f)at  eine  £Regcru(Scfe  feineg 
Scbeng,  aug  ber  ifyrn  bag  fdjlimme  2Better  nad>jict)t. 

“Every  man,”  said  he,  angrily,  “has  a  rainy  corner  of  his  life, 
out  of  which  foul  weather  proceeds,  and  follows  after  him.” 


A  Secret. 

Titan,  Cycle  123. 

2Ber  ben  Heinflen  Sfyeii  eineg  ©efjeimnijfcg  f)ingibt,  Ijat  belt 
anbera  nid)t  ntefyr  in  ber  ©ctoatt. 

He  who  gives  up  the  smallest  part  of  a  secret  has  the  rest  no 
longer  in  his  power. 


Voluptuaries. 

Titan,  Cycle  125. 

SiifHinge  fatten  eg  unter  sieien  eblen  ffrauen,  gebviicft  non 
beren  sielfeitigen  fd^arfen  93eobacf)tungen,  nie  lange  aug,  obtrot)! 
leister  bei  einer  afiein,  tneil  fie  biefe  $u  serfiricfen  fjoffen. 

Voluptuaries  can  never  hold  out  long  among  many  nohle 
women,  tormented  as  they  are  by  their  many-sided,  sharp 
observations,  although  they  can  more  easily  with  one,  because 
they  hope  to  ensnare  her. 


Music. 

Titan,  Cycle  125. 

$)a$  fie  able  an  SKuftf  getuofytie,  biefen  recfjten  50ionbfd)ein 
in  jebern  £ebeng;Sunfe( ;  „of)ne  i]Soefie  unb  Hunjl  (fe|te  fie 
baju)  sermcofe  unb  »erb>ofge  ber  ©eifl  int  irbifd^en  Hiinta." 

That  she  trained  all  to  music — that  real  moonlight  in  every 
gloomy  night  of  life.  ‘ ‘  Without  poesy  and  art,”  she  added,  “  the 
spirit  grows  weary  and  wooden  in  this  earthly  clime.” 


Cheerfulness  on  the  Face. 

Titan,  Cycle  125. 

9lidjtg  fdjonereg  gebe  eg  alg  fjeiterfeit  einera  alien  ®eftd)i, 
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uni)  miter  Sattbleuten  fei  fie  unmcr  bag  Setdjen  eineg  mol)!  unb 
frcnttu  gefufrten  Scbeng. 

There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  cheerfulness  on  an  old 
face  ;  and  among  comitry  people  it  is  always  the  sign  of  a  well- 
regulated  and  pious  life. 

The  Country  Man. 

Titan,  Cycle  125. 

9iur  ber  Sanbntann  ahem  if!  fo  gliicflid)  (fagte  fte),  baft  er  in 
alien  avfabifdjen  SSerljdltniffcu  feiner  jbinbljeit  fortlebt.  Ser 
©retg  fiefjt  itidftg  unt  fid)  a(g  @erdtl)fcf)aften  unb  Slrbeiten,  bie 
er  and)  aid  Jbinb  gefefjett  unb  getrieben.  ©nblid)  geljt  er  feneu 
©arten  brubett  fyinauf  unb  fdfldft  aug. 

“Only  the  country  man  is  so  fortunate,”  said  she,  “as  to  live 
on  in  all  the  Arcadian  relations  of  his  childhood.  The  old  man 
sees  nothing  around  him  but  implements  and  labours,  which  as  a 
child  he  also  saw  and  plied.  At  last  he  goes  up  into  that  garden 
(the  churchyard),  and  sleeps  it  out.” 

God’s  Acre. 

Titan,  Cycle  125. 

Sort  ift  ber  einjige  Drt  (fagte  Sbcitte),  too  ber  SKcnfd)  wit 
ftd)  unb  anbern  einen  etoigen  gticben  fdjliefjet,  fagte  fo  fdfbn  jit 
ntir  ein  franjbftfdjer  ®eifllid)er. 

“There  is  the  only  place,”  said  Idoine,  “where  man  concludes 
an  eternal  peace  with  himself  and  others,  as  a  French  clergyman 
so  beautifully  said  to  me.” 


Echo  from  a  Churchyard. 

Titan,  Cycle  125. 

91un  gab  bag  ©djo —  bag  2J?onblid)t  beg  dblangg —  tnieber 
Sbne  toie  Tobtenlieber  aug  bent  2obten;©l)cr ;  unb  eg  toar, 
alg  feingen  bie  oereinigten  ©fatten  fte  in  ilfrer  fltflett  SEedfe 
unter  ber  ©rbe  nad),  alg  regte  fid)  ber  Seicf)cttfcf)leicr  auf  ber 
toeifjen  Sippe  uttb  aug  ben  letjten  ^)61)len  tbnte  ein  l)ol)lcg  Scben 
roieber.  Sag  ©ingen  fyorte  auf,  Sllpfjbrner  ftngen  auf  ben 
Sergen  ait.  Sa  gittg  pcieber  bag  IHac^fpiel  beg  Sonfpielg 
feurig  fjeruber,  a(g  fpielteti  bie  9lbgefc£)iebnen  nod)  Ijintcr  ber 
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33rufltr>et)r  beg  ©rabliugefg  unb  fleibeten  (td)  ein  in  Dladjflange. 
SUle  SKenfcfyen  tragen  Scbte  ober  ©terbenbe  in  bev  SBrujl; 
aud)  bie  brei  Sungfrauen;  Same  ftnb  fdjimmernb  jurucf fTatternbe 
©emdnber  ber  SBergangenljeit  unb  erregen  bamit  bag  Iperj  ju 
[et;r. 

Now  did  the  echo,  the  moonlight  of  sound,  give  back  tones  like 
dirges  from  the  funeral  ohoir  ;  and  it  was  as  if  the  united  shades 
of  the  departed  sang  them  over  in  their  holy-week  under  the 
ground— as  if  the  corpse-veil  stirred  on  the  white  lip,  and  out  of 
the  last  hollows  sounded  again  a  hollow  life.  The  singing  ceased  ; 
Alpine  horns  began  on  the  mountains,  then  the  echo  of  the  concert 
came  over  again  in  enchanting  tones,  as  if  the  departed  still  played 
behind  the  breastwork  of  the  grave-mound,  and  rehabited  them¬ 
selves  in  echoed  tones.  All  men  bear  dead  or  dying  ones  in  their 
breast ;  so  did  the  three  maidens.  Tones  are  the  garments  of  the 
past  fluttering  hack  with  a  glimmer,  and  they  excite  the  heart 
too  much  thereby. 


A  Busied  Heart. 

Titan,  Cycle  125. 

Gin  befdjdftigteg  Jperj  ijl  mie  ein  umgefdjtoungeneg  ©efdjj 
mit  2Baffer ;  man  Jjatt’  eg  flili,  fo  fiiejjet  eg  fiber. 

A  busied  heart  is  like  a  vessel  of  water  swung  round ;  hold  it 
still  and  it  runs  over. 

Love  without  Marriage. 

Titan,  Cycle  125. 

Sie  Sicbe  of)ne  Gfye  gleidjt  einem  Sugticgel,  ber  fid)  auf 
einen  STOajfbaum  fc|t,  ber  felber  jieljt,  id)  lobe  mir  eitten 
I)fibfdjen  grfinen  Sfiurjelbaum,  ber  ba  bleibt  unb  ein  Utefl 
annimmt. 

Love  without  marriage  is  like  a  bird  of  passage,  who  seats 
himself  upon  a  mast  which  itself  moves  along.  I  praise,  for  my 
part,  a  fine  green  rooted  tree  which  stays  there,  and  admits  a 
nest. 


Some  Men  like  Glass. 

Titan,  Cycle  135. 

SSiele  5Kenfd)en  gleid)en  bem  ©lag,  gtatt  unb  gefdjliffen  unb 
fhtmpf,  fo  lange  alg  man  fte  nidjt  jcrbrid)t,  bann  serfludjt 
fd)neibenb  unb  jeber  Splitter  jlidjt. 
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Many  men  resemble  glass — smooth,  and  slippery,  and  flat,  so 
long  as  one  does  not  break  them,  but  then  cursedly  cutting,  and 
every  splinter  stings. 


A  Free  Soul  never  grows  Old. 

Titan,  Cycle  140. 

D  ttuv  eirte  freie  ©cele  toirb  nidjt  alt! 

Oh,  only  a  free  soul  never  grows  old  ! 

Time  has  Delicate  Little  Waves. 

Titan ,  Cycle  140. 

Sie  3eit  fiat  tceicfje,  Heine  SBellcn,  ahcr  am  (Snbe  toirb  bod) 
bev  ecfigfte,  fc^arffie  Jibiefel  barin  glatt  unb  ftuntbf. 

Time  has  delicate  little  waves,  but  the  sharpest-cornered  pebble, 
after  all,  becomes  smooth  and  blunt  therein  at  last. 

The  Fates  and  Furies. 

Titan ,  Cycle  140. 

£>ie  $arsen  unb  fjurien  $iefjen  aucf>  mit  oerfranbnen  £ctnben 
um  bag  Se&en,  toie  bie  ©rajieu  unb  bie  ©irenen. 

The  Fates  and  Furies,  too,  glide  with  linked  hands  over  life,  as 
well  as  the  Graces  and  Sirens. 

Actions  give  Strength  to  Life. 

Titan,  Cycle  145. 

Ulur  Xljaten  gehen  bent  Scbeit  ©tarfe,  nur  2Jiafj  il)m  IReij. 
Only  actions  give  life  strength,  only  moderation  gives  it  a  charm. 

What  is  the  Charm  of  Domestic  Discourse. 

Hesperus,  1. 

Slber  biefeg  2Bieberl)olen  ber  attcn  @efdjid)te  i(l  ehen  ber 
fdjbnfte  9teij  beg  fiduglicfien  ©efprdc^S.  SBcnn  tnir  fuge 
©ebaufen  ung  fclber  oft  cfyne  Sangtoeile  toiebcrtyolen  fbnuen, 
tratunt  foil  fie  nic^t  and)  ber  anbere  bfterg  in  ung  ertoecfen 
burfen  ? 
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But  this  repetition  of  the  old  story  is  just  the  fairest  charm  of 
domestic  discourse.  If  we  can  often  repeat  to  ourselves  sweet 
thoughts  without  ennui,  why  shall  not  another  be  suffered  to 
awaken  them  within  us  still  oftener? 


Spring. 

Hesperus ,  1. 

®er  grilling,  her  3ia^acl  bet  Storberbe,  (!anb  fd)on 
braufien  unb  iiberbecfte  alle  ©emddjer  unferg  Eatifang  mit 
feinert  ©emdlben. 

Spring,  the  Raphael  of  the  northern  earth,  stood  already  out 
of  doors,  and  covered  all  apartments  of  our  Vatican  with  his 
pictures. 


The  "Wise  Man  and  the  Fool. 

Hesperus,  2. 

©g  ift  auf  bcr  ©rbe  father,  Xugenb,  gfeiljeit  unb  ©lucf  jit 
ertoerben,  abcr  eg  ifi  nod)  fdjtnerer,  fte  augjubreiten ;  bcr 
SBeifc  beBmmt  alleg  pen  ftc^,  ber  Xljor  atteg  poit  anbern. 
Ser  gfcie  ntuf  ben  ©f'lapen  ertofen,  ber  SEeife  fur  ben  $l)orcn 
benfen,  ber  ©liidtidje  fiir  ben  Ungludtidfcn  arbeiten. 

It  is  hard  in  this  world  to  win  virtue,  freedom,  and  happiness, 
but  still  harder  to  diffuse  them.  The  wise  man  gets  everything 
from  himself,  the  fool  from  others.  The.  freeman  must  release 
the  slave — the  philosopher  think  for  the  fool — the  happy  man 
labour  for  the  unhappy. 

To  explain  Oneself  guardedly. 

Hesperus,  2. 

Senn  teenn  ftcf>  jetnanb  perjlecft  erfldrt,  fo  ift  nidjtg  utu 
Ijbfiicfjer  alg  eine  neue  —  $rage. 

For  when  any  one  explains  himself  guardedly,  nothing  is  more 
uncivil  than  to  put  a  new  question. 

Feathers  op  Love. 

Hesperus,  3. 

SEar’g  einem  foldfcn  £er$en  lute  feinent,  bag  in  ben  ftebern 
ber  Siebe  tniegenb  tying,  nod)  not'fyig,  bafj  eg  in  jebent  jerfdgten 
genftcrftod,  in  jebem  glatten  *pftajierfieincf)en,  in  jeber  pent 
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Siegen  geboljrten  ttertieften  Slrbeit  ouf  bern  ^>auSt^urjiein  feine 
JHtabenjaljre  ntufmfdj  abgeBitbet  faf),  unb  bafs  er  in  benfelben 
©egenfianben  Sitter  unb  Sfteuljeit  genof? 

To  a  heart  like  his,  that  hung  rocking  in  the  feathers  of  love, 
■was  there  any  need  that  it  should  see  in  every  notched  window¬ 
sill,  in  every  smooth  pavement-pebble,  in  every  round  hole  drilled 
by  the  rain  in  the  door-step,  his  boyhood’s  years  mosaically 
pictured,  and  that  he  should  enjoy  in  the  same  objects  age  and 
novelty  ? 

Hood  says,  somewhat  to  the  same  effect — 

“  My  spirit  flew  in  feathers  then, 

That  is  so  heavy  now.” 


Words  winged  by  Virtue. 

Hesperus,  4. 

SSloS  SBorte,  son  Sugenb  unb  (Smpnbung  Beflitgett,  finb 
bie  ©ienen,  bie  ben  ©amenjiaub  ber  Siebe  in  foldjen  fallen 
non  einer  @ec[e  in  bie  anbre  tragen.  (Sine  fclc^e  befljere  Siebe 
aber  wirb  com  fleinften  unmoraltfdjen  3ufa£  sernidjtet;  mie 
fonnte  fte  fiefy  jufamtnenfe|en  unb  Ijeraufldutern  in  einem 
befubetten  ^erjen,  bag  ber  <§cdj»errat£)  gegen  einen  greunb 
erfufite  ? 

Only  words  winged  by  virtue  and  sensibility  are  the  bees  which, 
in  such  cases,  carry  the  pollen  of  love  from  one  soul  into  another. 
But  such  a  love,  of  the  better  kind,  is  annihilated  by  the  least 
immoral  alloy.  How  could  it  form  and  filter  up  in  a  defiled  heart, 
filled  with  high  treason  against  a  friend  ? 

Falsehood. 

Hesperus,  4. 

3c  meljr  ©djtnddje,  je  meljr  Suge ;  bie  Jtraft  gefjt  gerabe ; 
jebe  Jfanonenfugel,  bie  £btjlen  ober  ©ruben  Ijat,  gel>t  frutnm. 
©djioddjlinge  ntufien  liigen. 

The  more  weakness,  the  more  falsehood ;  strength  goes  straight ; 
every  cannon-ball  that  has  in  it  hollows  and  holes  goes  crooked. 
Weaklings  must  lie. 

Brothers  and  Sisters. 

Hesperus,  4. 

•Jlidjtg  iji  fatater  alg  ein  ■’ftefi,  loorin  lauter  SBruber  ober 
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tauter  ©dfmejlern  ftfjett ;  getnif cf>t  ju  ciner  bunten  fReiffe  mufi 
bag  ttleft  fetpt,  ©ruber  unb  ©djmejbern  ndmiid)  fdjidjtmeife 
gepacft,  (0  bag  ein  etjrfid^er  pastor  Mo  fontmett  unb  nad) 
bent  ©ruber  fragen  faun,  menn  er  biog  nad)  ber  ©djmefter 
aug  ifi;  unb  fo  muff  audf  bie  Siebfjaberin  eineg  ©ruberg 
burdjaug  unb  nod?  nbtfyiger  eine  ©cffmefier  Ifaben,  beren 
greunbin  fte  ifi,  unb  bie  ber  Jpenfel  unb  ©dfaft  am  ©ruber 
mirb. 

Nothing  is  more  annoying  than  a  nest  in  which  there  sit  none 
hut  brothers  or  none  but  sisters  ;  the  nest  must  be  shaken  up  into 
a  mixed  and  motley  gradation — that  is  to  say,  of  brothers  and 
sisters  packed  in  layers,  so  that  an  honest  pastor  fido  can  come  and 
ask  after  the  brother,  when  he  is  only  on  the  look-out  for  the 
sister ;  and  so  too  must  the  girl  who  loves  a  brother,  absolutely 
and  by  stronger  necessity,  have  a  sister,  whose  friend  she  is,  and 
who  may  be  hook  and  handle  to  the  brother. 

The  Conversation  of  Fine  People. 

Hesperus,  4. 

geinen  Seuten  mar,  bie  (trc£  ber  fpifjigfien  ©erJfdftuijfe) 
bem  @efprdd)e  bier  ©dfmettertingflugel  geben,  bamit  er  —  atg 
©egenfpiel  ber  fiebenben  Ulaupe,  bie  ftd)  in  febem  ®orn  auf« 
fpiejjet —  offne  ©etbfe  unb  in  fbeinen  Sogen  uber  ©tadjein 
fiiege  unb  nur  auf  ffituten  fade. 

Fine  people  who,  despite  the  most  angular  relations,  give  to 
conversation  four  butterflies’  wings,  that  it  may,  in  contrast  to 
the  clinging  caterpillar,  who  impales  himself  on  every  thorn,  fly 
without  noise,  and  in  little  curves,  over  all  prickles,  and  alight  only 
on  blossoms. 

Good  and  Bad  Men. 

Hesperus,  4. 

®ute  SKenfdjen  fonnen  ftd)  leidfter  in  fdffhnme  b;ineinbenfen, 
afg  biefe  in  jene. 

Good  men  can  more  easily  see  into  bad  ones  than  the  latter  can 
into  the  former. 


Life  on  the  Wing. 

Hesperus,  4. 

bftcin,  unter  biefcm  8ebcn  im  Slug  fotlte  bodj  bag  £>iug,  bag 
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fo  prestissimo  fjinfdpetit  auS  eiiteirt  £ftegenfd)auer  in  ben  anbern 
unb  non  ©einelfe  5U  ©eirblfe,  bodf  nidjt  in  ©inem  fort  ben 
©djuabet  auffperren  jum  ©cldcfftcr. 

No ;  amidst  this  life  on  the  wing,  a  thing  which  darts  so  prestis¬ 
simo  out  of  one  rain-shower  into  another,  and  from  cloud  to  cloud, 
should  not  keep  its  bill  open  on  the  stretch  for  one  continued  peal 
of  laughter. 

There  is  a  beautiful  passage  in  Bede’s  “History,”  where  the 
Northumbrian  prince  compares  man’s  life  to  the  flight  of  the 
swallow  through  the  lighted  hall  from  darkness  to  darkness. 


Man’s  Life. 

Hesperus ,  4. 

Ser  SKenfd)  Ijat  Ificr  brittffatb  SKinuten,  eine  git  Iad)etn  — 
eitte  311  feufgen  —  unb  eine  Ijalbe  ju  lieben;  benn  mitten  in 
biefer  SJiinute  ftirbt  er. 

Man  has  here  two  and  a  half  minutes — one  to  smile,  one  to  sigh, 
and  half  a  one  to  love ;  for  in  the  midst  of  this  minute  he  dies. 


The  Grave. 

Hesperus,  4. 

Slber  bag  ©rab  ift  nicfjt  tief,  eg  ifl  ber  Ieud)tenbe  fjufjtritt 
eineg  Gngelg,  ber  ung  fudjt.  233enn  bie  unbefannte  fpanb  ben 
lc|ten  fPfeit  an  bag  Jpaupt  beg  -SBenfdfjen  fenbet;  fo  bucft  cr 
norfjer  bag  ^anpt  unb  ber  fpfeit  I)cbt  btog  bie  Sornenfrcne  Bon 
feinen  Sffiunben  ab.* 

*  9SieItei(f)t  eine  Slnftnehmg  auf  iai  fur  tie  fJJbantafie  lieBIic^e 
9)!abr<ben,  tag  in  Hieapel  ein  (Jrucifir,  ta  tavin  2Utbcn3  1439  Sclagert 
nmrte,  ten  ftorf  Mr  einer  Jtanonfugel  ncigte,  tie  atfo  nur  tie  ®orncn* 
froncnabm  — Voyage  d’un  Frangois,  t.  vi.  p.  303. 

But  the  grave  is  not  deep,  it  is  the  gleaming  footmark  of  an 
angel  who  seeks  us.  When  the  unknown  hand  sends  the  last 
arrow  at  the  head  of  man  he  bends,  and  the  arrow  merely  takes 
off  the  crown  of  thorns  from  his  wounds.* 

*  An  allusion,  perhaps,  to  the  legend,  so  lovely  to  the  fancy,  that  a 
crucifix  in  Naples,  when  Alfonso  was  besieged  there  in  1439,  bowed  its 
head  before  a  cannon-ball,  which  consequently  took  off  only  the  crown  of 
thorns. 
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What  the  Good  of  a  State  consists  of. 

Hesperus,  6. 

T)ag  ®tucf  eineg  ©taateg,  tine  eineg  3Jiettfd)en,  Bepefp 
itid)t  irn  BKcid)tI)um,  fottbern  im  @eBvaud)e  beg  Ofeidjtpuittg, 
rticfct  in  feinent  faufmdnnifd)en,  fonbern  moratifd)en  SBertfje  — 
bap  bie  2lug[d)eurung  beg  altertpumlidjen  ©auerteigg  unb 
unfre  mcipen  Snpitutionen  unb  9to»e((en  unb  ©bicfte  uur  bie 
fiitpiidjen  ©efdtle,  nicf)t  bie  SRoralitat  gu  erpdpen  fudjten,  unb 
bap  man  Begepre,  bie  Paper  unb  bie  ilntertpanen  Bracpten,  loie 
bie  aiten  Suben,  if>re  Dpfer  nur  in  Osiner  ©tabt,  namlid)  in 
ber  Olepbenjpabt,  bap  bie  SD'Jenfcfttjeit  non  feper  fid)  bie  Budget 
nur  an  ben  nacften  fjdnben,  nid)t  an  ben  oerpuHten  gupen, 
bie  oft  baritBer  fetber  perunterfamen,  Befcpnitten  paBe —  bap 
Sluftoanb;  unb  *Prad)tgcfe|e  ben  giirpen  felBer  nocp  nctpiger 
todrett,  ioenigpeng  ben  pocppen  ©tanben,  atg  ben  tiefpen —  bap 
Sftom  feinen  oielen  geiertagen  Diet  son  feiner  SBaierlanbltebe 
oerbanfe. 

The  good  of  a  state,  as  of  a  man,  consisted  not  in  riches,  but  in 
the  use  of  riches — not  in  its  commercial,  but  in  its  moral  worth  ; 
that  the  sweeping  out  of  the  ancient  leaven,  and  most  of  our  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  pandects,  and  edicts,  had  for  their  objects  only  to 
enhance  princely  incomes,  not  morality  ;  and  that  one  wanted  to 
have  vices  and  subjects,  like  the  old  Jews,  bring  their  offerings 
only  in  one  city — namely,  the  residence  city ;  that  humanity, 
from  time  immemorial,  had  cut  its  nails  only  on  its  bare  hands, 
not  on  its  covered  feet,  which  often  themselves  decayed  on  that 
account ;  that  economical  and  sumptuary  laws  were  still  more 
needful  to  princes  themselves,  at  least  to  the  highest  classes,  than 
to  the  lowest ;  that  Borne  owed  to  her  many  holidays  much  of 
her  patriotism. 


The  Shell  of  Hours  that  have  flown  away. 

Hesperus,  6. 

Tie  5D2enfd)en  Bepalten  einen  ftembeit  SeBenglauf  Beffer,  a[g 
ben  eignen:  loaprpaftig,  toir  ad)ten  eine  @efd)id)te,  bie  einmal 
bie  unfrige  mar,  unb  loeld)e  bie  JpiiBfe  ber  ocrpognen  ©tunben 
ip,  siel  ju  loenig,  unb  bod)  loerben  bie  Seittrcpfen,  burd)  bie 
loir  fdjmimmen,  erp  in  ber  genie  ber  Gmitnerung  jum  BRegem 
Bogen  beg  ©enufpg.  Sie  Planner  loiffen,  loann  afie  Jlaifer 
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geBoren  unb  a  fie  $ljitofopl)en  geftorben  ftttb —  bie  SBeiBer  miffen 
aug  ber  Sljronologie  Blog  bag,  mann  ifjve  Scanner,  bie  ibre 
Otegenten  unb  fiafftf c£>en  Slutoren  jtnb,  beibeg  tfyaten. 

Mankind  keep  the  run  of  another’s  life  better  than  of  their  own  ; 
truly  we  make  altogether  too  little  account  of  a  history  which  once 
was  ours,  and  which  is  the  shell  of  hours  that  have  flown  away, 
and  yet  the  drops  of  time,  through  which  we  swim,  do  only  in  the 
distance  of  memory  form  the  rainbow  of  enjoyment.  Men  know 
when  all  emperors  were  born,  and  all  philosophers  died ;  women 
know  by  reckoning  time  only  this — when  their  husbands,  who  are 
their  regents  and  classic  authors,  underwent  both. 

Example. 

Hesperus,  6. 

SJidjt  bag  @cfcf)m,  fagt  ein  djineftfdjer  Sluter,  fenbeni  bcr 
Slufflug  einer  milben  Quite  treibt  bie  -peerbe  jur  gotge  unb 
jum  Stadjfiiegen. 

“Not  the  cry,  but  the  flight  of  a  wild  duck,”  says  a  Chinese 
author,  “  leads  the  flock  to  fly  and  follow.  ” 

A  Day  full  of  Hopes. 

Hesperus,  6. 

Slcfj !  biefen  fefyonen  fiiflen  Tag  fafite  ein  gotbner  Jporijont 
ber  mtenblicfjen  Jpcffnung  ein  unb  ein  Siting  aug  SSorgenrott). 
—  3e|o  ift  ber  Sag  bafyin,  unb  ber  Jporijoitt  Ijinab,  unb  Btog 
bag  ©erip^e  nod)  ba :  ber  ©itterflul)!. 

Ah !  this  tranquil  and  lovely  day  was  set  in  a  golden  horizon  of 
infinite  hope,  and  a  ring  of  morning-red.  Now  the  day  is  gone, 
and  the  horizon  sunk,  and  only  the  skeleton  remains  there— the 
latticed  pew. 

The  Morning,  Noonday,  and  Evening  of  Life. 

Hesperus,  6. 

Sl6er  menn  mir  fdjon  jcjjt  in  ben  SWittagjiunben  beg  Se6eng 
fo  benfen  unb  feufjen :  mie  mirb  uitg  nidfjt  am  Slbenb,  mo  ber 
SJtenfd)  feine  SBlumcnbldtter  jufammenlegt  unb  mtfenntlid) 
mirb  mie  anbre  33(nmen,  am  Slbenb,  mo  mir  unten  am  ^orijont 
in  SBeften  ftefyen  unb  auglofd)en,  mirb  ung  ba  nid)t,  menn  mir 
ung  ummenben  unb  ben  furjen  mit  ertretenen  §offnungcn 
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bebecften  2Beg  fiberfdjauen,  inirb  bairn  uttg  ber  ©avtcn  bcr 
Jlinbljeit,  ber  in  Dflen,  tief  an  unferm  Slufgange  unb  nodj 
unter  eitiem  atten  Blaffen  9tott)e  liegt,  nid)t  nod)  fjolber  an* 
bticfen,  nod)  tnagifdjer  anfd)inttnern,  abcr  aud)  nod)  toeidjer 
ntad)en  ?  —  Unb  barauf  legt  ftcf)  ber  SKenfd)  nic^t  toeit  ocm 
@rabe  nieber  auf  bie  (Srbe,  unb  l)offt  Ijienieben  rtic^t  niefjr. 

But  if  we  now,  even  iu  the  noonday  hours  of  life,  think  and 
sigh  thus,  how  much  more  at  evening,  when  man  folds  up  his 
flower-leaves,  and  becomes  undistinguishable  like  other  flowers — 
at  evening,  when  we  stand  low  in  the  western  horizon,  and  go 
out — then,  when  we  turn  round  and  survey  the  short  road 
strewed  with  trampled-out  hopes— oh!  then,  how  much  more 
sweetly  will  it  not  look  upon  us — the  garden  of  childhood  lying 
in  the  east,  low  down  near  the  place  of  our  rising,  and  still 
suffused  with  an  old,  pale  redness — how  much  more  magically 
will  it  gleam  on  us,  and  yet  how  much  more  will  it  affect  us  to 
tenderness  !  And  thereupon  man  lays  himself  down  on  the  earth 
not  far  from  the  grave,  and  hopes  here  below  no  more. 

Vigorous  Men  and  Cold  Natures. 

Hesperus,  7. 

Sie  Safyre  geben  ben  ftfirmifcfyen  fiberfrdftigen  5Kenfd)en 
cine  fdjbnere  Jjjavmcnie  beg  ^erjeng,  abet  ben  serfeinerten 
fatten  2)ienfd)en  nefymen  fie  niefyt,  atg  fie  geben;  jene  JftafB 
fierjen  gteid)en  ben  engtifd)en  @drten,  bie  bag  Sitter  imnwr 
grfiner,  softer,  belaubter  madjt;  fjingegen  ber  SBettmann 
toirb,  trie  ein  franjcfifctier,  burd)  bie  Safyre  ntit  anggeborrten 
unb  entftetlten  Steffen  fiberbecft. 

Years  give  to  stormy,  over- vigorous  men  a  finer  harmony  of  the 
heart,  but  from  refined,  cold  natures  they  take  more  than  they 
give.  Those  strong  hearts  resemble  English  gardens,  which  age 
always  makes  greener,  fuller,  more  leafy  ;  whereas  the  man  of  the 
world,  like  a  French  one,  is  covered  by  years  with  dried-up  and 
disfigured  boughs. 


The  Jot  of  a  Mother. 

Hesperus,  1. 

3n  ber  Sfatur  iff  feine  gnreube  fo  ertjabeiurufyrenb,  a(g  bie 
ftreube  einer  flutter  fiber  bag  ©tficf  eineg  jfinbeg. 

No  joy  in  nature  is  so  sublimely  affecting  as  the  joy  of  a  mother 
at  the  good  fortune  of  a  child. 
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The  Setting  Sun. 

Hesperus,  7. 

3n  bie  SBoIfen  Pop  ba3  SlbenWiStut  bcr  serftnfenben  ©onne, 
foie  in’s  ©iecr  bad  SBlut  feincr  in  bcr  Tiefe  jierbenben  fliicfen. 
SaS  tocfcre  ©cmblfe  langte  nid)t  ju,  ben  ^itnmel  ju  becfen; 
cs  fdjtoantnt  ntn  ben  SWonb  Ijerum,  nnb  liefj  fein  bieic^eS  ©fiber 
auS  ben  ©dpacfen  Widen. 

The  evening-blood  of  the  sinking  sun  flowed  into  the  clouds,  as 
into  the  sea  sinks  the  blood  of  its  giants  dying  in  its  depths.  The 
porous  cloud  did  not  avail  to  hide  the  heavens ;  it  swam  round 
about  the  moon,  and  let  her  pale  silver  glisten  from  amidst  the 
slags. 


Thoughts. 

Hesperus,  8. 

©ebanfen  sieflcicffi,  bie  aber  tote  ^elbntdufe  ber  ©ecfe  unter 
bie  gifije  fpringen  nnb  fid?  toie  Dttern  anlegen. 

Thoughts  perhaps,  which,  however,  like  field-mice  of  the  soul, 
leap  under  the  feet,  and  stick  like  adders. 


A  Scholar. 

Hesperus,  8. 

©in  ©cleljrter  pat  feine  lange  SBeile. 
A  scholar  has  no  ennui. 


Our  Study. 

Hesperus,  8. 

3n  biefer  ©rautfammer  bed  ©cifled  (bag  ftnb  unfere  ©tubirs 
ftuben),  in  biefent  jjjipjertfaat  ber  ftponjlen  aud  alien  3efien 
nnb  ©ld|en  'oerfammelten  ©timrnen,  ptnberten  ipn  bie  dppeti; 
fcpen  nnb  ppitofoppifepen  Suftbarfeitcn  fajl  an  iprer  ©Sapt. 

In  this  bridal-chamber  of  the  mind  (such  are  our  study- 
chambers),  in  this  concert-hall  of  the  finest  voices  gathered  from 
all  times  and  places — the  aesthetic  and  philosophical  enjoyments 
almost  overpowered  his  faculty  of  choice. 
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The  Seasons  op  Life. 

Hesperus,  9. 

Sldj  bie  Seitert  ber  Siebe  rotten  nidjt  jurucf,  foitberit  ewig 
wetter  fjinab. 

Ah  !  the  seasons  of  life  roll  not  back,  but  onward,  downward, 
for  ever. 


Secret  Grief. 

Hesperus,  12. 

®enn  bie  SBunbett,  bie  aufgebecft  toerbett  fbnncn,  ftnb  nicfjt 
tief;  ber  (Sdjmeq,  ben  ein  menfcfjenfceunbiidjeg  Sluge  ftnben, 
cine  tueic^e  £anb  tinbern  fann,  tfi  nuv  fiein.  —  Slber  ber 
©ram,  ben  ber  greunb  nidjt  fefjen  barf,  toeit  er  iljn  nidjt 
neljmen  fann,  biefet  ©ram,  ber  juwetlen  in’g  begtucfte  9Iuge 
in  ©efiatt  eineg  bloijiidjen  Sropfeng  auffteigt,  ben  bag  megs 
gewanbte  Slngejidjt  uertifgt,  fjangt  iiberbccft  fdjwerer  unb  fdjwerer 
am  ^erjen,  unb  jieijt  eg  enbiidj  fog  unb  fdfit  mit  ifjrn  unter 
bie  l)eiienbe  ©rbe  Ijinab:  fo  tnerben  bie  ©ifenfugein  an  ben 
iiber  bem  3Jteer  gefiorbnen  3Jienf<f)en  angefniipft  unb  fie  finfen 
mit  ifym  fdjnefier  in  fein  grofeg  ©rab. 

For  those  wounds  which  can  he  disclosed  are  not  deep;  that 
grief  which  a  humane  eye  can  discover,  a  soft  hand  alleviate,  is 
but  small ;  but  the  woe  which  a  friend  must  not  see,  because  he 
cannot  take  it  away — that  woe  which  sometimes  rises  into  the  eye 
in  the  midst  of  blessedness,  in  the  form  of  sudden  trickle  which 
the  averted  face  smothers, — this  hangs  in  secret  more  and  more 
heavily  on  the  heart,  and  at  last  breaks  it,  and  goes  down  with  it 
under  the  healing  sod.  So  are  iron  balls  tied  to  man  when  he 
dies  on  the  sea,  and  they  sink  with  him  more  quickly  into  his 
vast  grave. 


The  Greatest  Hatred  is  Quiet. 

Hesperus,  12. 

®er  grojjte  .fjajj  iff,  wie  bie  grbjjte  Xugenb  unb  bie  fcfylimtns 
fleit  Jpunbe,  fiili. 

The  greatest  hatred,  like  the  greatest  virtue  and  the  worst  dogs, 
is  quiet. 
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The  really  Modest. 

Hesperus,  12. 

2Benn  femattb  Befc^eiben  bteibt,  nicf)t  beirn  SoBe,  fonbern 
beim  Tabcl,  barm  ijt  er’g. 

When  any  one  remains  modest,  not  after  praise  but  after  censure, 
then  he  is  really  so. 


Passion. 

Hesperus,  12. 

®ie  Scibenfdjaft  madjt  bie  beflen  33eobad)tungen  unb  bie 
clenbejlen  ©djluffe.  <3ie  ijl  eirt  t?ernro()r,  bejfeit  gclb  bcfto 
Ijeller,  je  enger  eS  ijl. 

Passion  makes  the  best  observations  and  the  most  wretched 
conclusions.  It  is  a  telescope,  whose  field  is  so  much  the  brighter 
as  it  is  narrower. 


How  One  learns  Taciturnity  best. 

Hesperus,  12. 

2Kan  ternt  SBerfcfynnegenljeit  am  meijlett  unter  fDienfd)en,  bie 
feine  fyaben —  unb  fptauberfjaftigfeit  unter  SBerfdjwiegenen. 

One  learns  taciturnity  best  among  people  who  have  none,  and 
loquacity  among  the  taciturn. 


Self-Knowledge  is  the  Road  to  Virtue. 

Hesperus,  12. 

2Benn  ©elbfifeimtntf  ber  2Beg  jur  Tugettb  til :  fo  ijl  Xugetrb 
nod)  mcljt  ber  2Beg  jur  ©etbfifenntnifj.  (Sine  geBefferte  gcreinigte 
@eele  mirb  »on  ber  fleinflen  moralifd)en  ©iftart  luie  geiciffe 
(Sbelfleine  pen  jeber  anbern  truBe,  unb  jetjo  nad)  ber  ®ejferung 
merit  fie  erfl,  irie  picle  Unreinigfeiten  ftd)  nod)  in  ailen  SIBinfeln 
auff)alten. 

If  self-knowledge  is  the  road  to  virtue,  so  is  virtue  still  more  the 
road  to  self-knowledge.  An  amended  and  purified  soul  is  darkened 
by  the  least  moral  poison,  as  certain  precious  stones  are  by  every 
other ;  and  now,  after  the  amendment,  one  observes  for  the  first 
time  how  many  impurities  still  lurk  in  all  corners. 
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Melody  of  a  Song  from  Childhood. 

Hesperus,  13. 

®ie  jog  tief  in  fein  £erj  tjinein,  mie  bie  SMeiobie  eiitcS  Siebeg, 
bag  aug  bet  Jtinbfjeit  fjeraufflingt. 

It  went  deep  into  his  heart,  like  the  melody  of  a  song  that 
sounds  up  from  childhood. 


The  Whole  Creation  only  an  ^Eolian  Harp. 

Hesperus,  14. 

eg  nut  inenige  <See[en  gibt,  bie  tsiffen,  foie  foeit  bie 
£armonie  bet  dujjern  Btatur  mit  unferer  reidjt,  unb  foie  fel;r 
bab  ganje  Sill  nut  Sine  Sleotgfyarpe  ifl,  mit  Idngern  unb  furjern 
Saiten,  mit  langfamen  unb  fdjnefiern  SBebungen,  sot  einern 
gottlicfyen  .§aucf)e  ruljenb. 

As  there  are  but  few  souls  that  know  how  far  the  harmony  of 
outward  nature  with  our  own  reaches,  and  in  how  very  great  a 
degree  the  whole  creation  is  but  an  iEolian  harp,  with  longer  or 
shorter  strings,  with  slower  and  swifter  vibrations — passive  before 
a  divine  breath. 

Coleridge  ( The  AEolian  Harp)  says — 

“  And  what  if  all  of  animated  nature 
Be  hut  organic  harps  diversely  framed, 

That  tremble  into  thought  as  o’er  them  sweeps. 
Plastic  and  vast,  one  intellectual  breeze, 

At  once  the  soul  of  each  and  god  of  all?” 

The  Religious  and  Worldly  Man  contrasted. 

Hesperus,  14. 

3Bie  serfcfyiebett  ift  ein  ©pajiergang  mit  eiuent  frommen 
2Jtenfcf)en,  unb  eincr  mit  finer  gemeinen  SEBeltfeete!  J)ie  @rbe 
fam  i()m  IjeUig  sor,  erjt  aug  ben  £dnben  beg  <3dp5pferg  ent; 
fallen  —  if)m  tear,  atg  ging’  er  in  einern  uber  ung  Ijangenben 
uberblumten  iplaneten.  ©manuet  $eigte  iljrn  ©ett  unb  bie 
Siebe  liberal!  abgefpiegelt,  aber  uberafi  seranbert,  im  Sic^te,  in 
ben  fyarben,  in  ber  Sonleiter  ber  tebenbigen  SEBefen,  in  ber 
95tute  unb  in  ber  iKenfdtenfefibn^eit,  in  ben  greuben  ber  Tljtere, 
in  ben  ©ebanfen  ber  SJtei'fdjen  unb  in  ben  ^retfen  ber  SSelten ; 
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—  bemt  enttoeber  ift  aHeS  obet  nidjft  fcitx  @d;attenbift ; —  fo 
malt  bie  <Sonne  i£jr  Sift  auf  alie  SEefett,  gtefi  irn  SBcitmeere, 
bunt  in  2i)autrobfcn,  tiein  auf  bie  3J?enf(^en;3fte^f;aut,  aft 
Dlebcnfonne  in  bie  SBoIfe,  rotf)  auf  ben  Sftfei,  fitbern  auf  ben 
<2ttom,  ftebenfatbig  in  ben  fattenbetx  fftegen  unb  fdfinxraetnb 
fiber  ben  ganjcit  Sftnb  unb  fiber  iljre  SBctten. 

How  different  is  a  walk  with  a  religious  man  from  one  with  a 
vulgar,  worldly  soul!  The  earth  appeared  to  him  holy,  just 
fallen  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator  ;  it  was  to  him  as  if  he  were 
walking  in  a  planet  hanging  over  us,  and  clothed  with  flowers. 
Emanuel  showed  him  God  and  love  everywhere  mirrored,  but 
everywhere  transformed — in  the  light,  in  colours,  in  the  scale  of 
living  creatures,  in  the  blossom,  and  iu  human  beauty,  in  the 
pleasures  of  animals,  in  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  in  the  circles 
of  worlds,  for  either  everything  or  nothing  is  his  shadow.  So  the 
sun  paints  its  image  on  all  creatures — great  in  the  ocean,  many- 
coloured  in  the  dewdrop,  small  on  the  human  retina,  as  mock-sun 
on  the  cloud,  red  on  the  apple,  silvery  on  the  stream,  seven- 
coloured  in  the  falling  rain,  and  gleaming  over  the  whole  moon, 
and  over  all  its  other  worlds. 


What  is  Noblest  in  Man  conceals  itself. 

Hesperus,  14. 

3)aS  £odjjlc  unb  (Sbeiflc  im  SKenfdjen  serbirgt  fid}  unb  iff 
olfne  ERujjcn  fur  bie  tfydtige  2Be(t  (icie  bie  fybdjftcn  ffierge  feine 
©eirddffe  ttagen),  unb  auS  bet  Jtette  fdjdnct  ©ebanfen  fbmxen 
fid)  nut  einige  ©iieber  aft  Sdjaten  abftfett. 

What  is  highest  and  noblest  in  man  conceals  itself,  and  is 
without  use  for  the  practical  world  (as  the  highest  mountains  bear 
no  herbage)  ;  and  out  of  the  chain  of  fine  thoughts  only  some 
members  can  be  detached  as  actions. 


Sorrows  are  like  Thunder-Clouds. 

Hesperus,  14. 

iDie  Seiben  ftnb  hue  bie  ©etoitterinolfen :  in  bet  fjerne  fclfcn 
<ie  fc^iravj  aug,  iibet  un6  faunt  gtau. 

Sorrows  are  like  thunder-clouds — in  the  distance  they  look  black, 
over  our  heads  hardly  grey. 
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The  Dream  op  Life  when  it  is  over. 

Hesperus ,  14. 

2Bie  itautige  Xtaunte  eine  angeneljme  Sufunft  bebeuten :  fo 
lt>etb’  eg  wit  bem  fo  oft  qualenben  Ttaunte  beg  Sebend  fetyn, 
locnn  et  aug  fei. 

As  sad  dreams  betoken  a  glad  future,  so  may  it  be  with  the 
so-often-tormenting  dream  of  life  when  it  is  over. 


Strong  Feelings  hold  Swat  only  dp  to  a  certain 

Hodr. 

Hesperus,  14. 

Sltle  unfete  flarfen  ©efiiJjie  tegieren  true  bie  ©efpenjlet  nut 
bis  auf  eiite  getoijfe  ©tunbe,  unb  tt>enn  ein  2Jienjd)  tmmer  ju 
jtd)  fagte :  biefe  £eibenfd)aft,  biefev  ©dmterg,  biefe  Sntjucfuug 
iff  in  btei  Tagen  gewifj  aug  beincr  ©eeie  fjerauS :  fo  ttnitb’  et 
immer  tuljiget  unb  ftiitet  ujetbert. 

All  our  strong  feelings,  like  ghosts,  hold  sway  only  up  to  a 
certain  hour;  and  if  a  man  would  always  say  to  himself,  This 
passion,  this  grief,  this  rapture,  will  in  three  days  certainly  be 
gone  from  this  soul — then  would  he  become  more  and  more 
tranquil  and  composed. 

Spring  renews  Everything  except  Man. 

Hesperus,  14. 

SBergeb(id)  faf>  id)  ben  fjeitetn  Strutting  an,  bet  jeben  Sag 
neue  garben,  neue  SJiucfett,  neue  23(umen  aug  bet  ®tbc  jieljt 
—  id)  tourbe  nut  betrubter,  ba  et  a((cg  oetjungt,  abet  ben 
SDtenfc^en  nid)t. 

In  vain  did  I  look  upon  the  sparkling  spring,  which  draws  every 
day  new  colours,  new  insects,  new  flowers,  out  of  the  earth.  I 
only  grew  sadder,  since  it  makes  everything  young,  but  not  man. 

Michael  Bruce  says — 

“  Now  spring  returns,  but  not  to  me  returns 
The  vernal  joy  my  better  years  have  known.” 

Perfect  Sincerity  comports  only  with  Virtue. 

Hesperus,  14. 

Slbet  bie  scttenbete  2lufricf)tigfeit  jlebt  nut  bet  Xugenb  an: 
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tier  -Jftenfcf),  in  bent  Slrgtno^n  nnb  gnnjlernifj  iff,  leg’  intrner 
feincnt  ©ufen  Ufacfftfdjrauben  unb  fftadftriegel  an,  ber  ©ofe 
netfdfon’  ung  nut  fcitter  Seidjcncffmtng,  nnb  tner  feme  ■§tmmeb 
tf)iir’  an  ficf>  jn  cffnen  f)at,  taffe  bag  ipotfentfyor  gu  ! 

But  perfect  sincerity  comports  only  with  virtue.  Let  the  man 
in  whom  suspicion  and  darkness  dwell  by  all  means  apply  to  his 
bosom  night-screws  and  night-bolts — let  the  bad  man  spare  us  his 
opening  of  coffins  ;  and  whoso  has  no  heaven’s  door  about  him  to 
open,  let  him  keep  the  hell-gate  shut ! 

The  Earth  of  our  Childhood. 

Hesperus,  15. 

©feicf)irol)f  tear  ifmt  bie  ©rbe  ein  gcliebter  Dvt,  eine  fcffene 
2Bicfe  ju  unfern  erften  Jftnberfptefen,  unb  er  |ing  btefer  flutter 
uttferg  erjlen  Sebeng  nodf  ntit  ber  Sicbe  an,  tnornit  bie  ©raut 
bett  Slbenb  yefi  fittblidjer  (5'rinnerungen  an  ber  ©ruft  ber 
geliebten  Gutter  jnbringt,  el)’  fie  am  2fforgen  bem  -Sbcrjcn  beg 
©rautigamg  enigegen  gielft. 

And  yet  the  earth  was  to  him  a  beloved  place,  a  fair  meadow 
for  the  earliest  plays  of  childhood  ;  and  he  still  hung  upon  the 
mother  of  our  first  life  with  the  love  wherewith  the  bride  spends 
the  evening,  full  of  childish  remembrances,  on  the  bosom  of  her 
beloved  mother,  before  on  the  morrow  she  goes  to  meet  the 
bridegroom  of  her  heart. 

A  Secret  told  to  the  Fair  Sex. 

Hesperus,  16. 

tenner  fagen,  febeg  ®ef)etmntf,  bag  man  eincr  ©dfbncn 
fage,  fei  etn  .§eftbflaffer,  bag  util  ilfr  gufammenlcime  unb  bag 
oft  ein  ^neiteg  ©efjeimntf;  gebare. 

Connoisseurs  say  that  every  secret  he  tells  to  one  of  the  fair 
sex  is  a  sticking-plaster,  which  attaches  him  to  her,  and  often 
begets  a  second  secret. 

The  Sweetest  Minutes  op  a  Visit. 

Hesperus,  16. 

®ie  fdjbnffen  SKinuten  in  eittem  ©efudfe  ftnb  bie,  bie  fein 
©nbe  micber  nerfdfieben;  bie  alievfcfjcnften,  tnenn  man  fdjon 
ben  ©tocf  obet  ben  gadjev  in  ber  Jpattb  f)at,  nnb  bedf  nidjt 
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The  sweetest  minutes  of  a  visit  are  those  which  once  more  post¬ 
pone  its  close ;  the  sweetest  of  all,  those  in  which  one  already 
has  cane  or  fan  in  hand,  and  yet  does  not  go. 

Immoral  Night-Life. 

Hesperus ,  16. 

Seim  utttttorafifdjte  9fad)tfeben  ntacf)t  3%  unb  garbe  nod) 
ltriberlidjer  ate  ba3  fdngjle  Jfraufenlager. 

For  immoral  night-life  makes  features  and  complexion  still 
more  repulsive  thau  the  longest  confinement  to  the  sick-bed. 

Leave-taking. 

Hesperus ,  16. 

Jbofte  fet&jlfudjtige  unb  bequeme  ipcrfoncn  uernteiben  baS  Sib; 
fd)iebnefjmen,  fo  toie  unpoetifdje  non  511  f)eftigen  gmpfinbungen ; 
roeiblidje  Jjingegen,  bie  affe  ©cfmerjen  burd)  ©pred)eit,  unb 
poetifcbe,  bie  fid)  able  burdj  5|3ljantajtten  ntilbern,  fudjen  es. 

Cold,  self-seeking,  comfortable  persons  avoid  leave-taking,  just 
as  unpoetic  ones  of  too  intense  sensibilities  do  ;  women,  on  the 
contrary,  who  alleviate  all  their  sorrows  by  talking,  and  people 
of  poetic  temperaments,  who  relieve  all  theirs  by  fantasying, 
court  it. 


Business-People  and  Court-People. 

Hesperus ,  17. 

©efdjdfteteute  befutttntcrn  fid)  nut  feineit  ©efprdd);  unb 
feinen  ffiriefjlpl ;  abet  bei  fjcfieuten  ifl  bie  3mtge  bie  iputeaber 
if>reS  luelfen  SebctiO,  bie  Spiral;  unb  ©dmnmgfcber  iljreu 
Seeien;  affe  ftnb  geborne  dfunjlridjtcr,  bie  auf  nidjte  ate 
SBenbung,  Slubbrutf,  getter  unb  ©pracfje  fef;en. 

Business-people  never  trouble  themselves  about  any  conversa¬ 
tional  or  epistolary  style  ;  but  with  court-people  the  tongue  is  the 
artery  of  their  withered  life,  the  spiral-spring  and  flag-feather  of 
their  souls ;  they  are  all  born  critics,  who  look  at  nothing  but 
fine  turns,  expression,  fire,  and  speech. 


Too  much  Laughing. 

Hesperus ,  19. 

€licntanb  toirb  tiefcr  traurig,  ate  foer  jit  »icf  lad^cft. 

No  one  is  more  profoundly  sad  than  he  who  laughs  too  much. 
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Sleep  and  Death. 

Hesperus,  20. 

Set  lattge  ©djtaf  beg  Xobeg  fdfiiejst  unfere  Sflarben  5U,  unb 
bet  furje  beg  £ebeng  uitfere  SBunben.  Set  (Sdjtaf  ift  bie 
'  -Spatfte  bet  3cit,  bie  ting  fjeilt. 

The  long  sleep  of  death  closes  our  scars,  and  the  short  sleep  of 
life  our  wounds.  Sleep  is  the  half  of  time  which  heals  us. 

Childhood  and  Old  Age. 

Hesperus,  20. 

Sin  ben  SJienfdjen  ftnb  sotn  unb  fjittten,  trie  ait  ben  SBudjertt, 
jtnei  teete  tceife  $ucf)binberbldtter —  Jtinbljeit  unb  ©reifenaiter. 

There  are  in  man,  in  the  beginning  and  at  the  end,  as  in  books, 
two  blank  bookbinder’s  leaves — childhood  and  old  age. 

Fools  at  Great  Parties. 

Hesperus,  21. 

Uebetljaubt,  fo  eft  id)  SJiatten  in  gtcfjen  ipartieen  ftubiren 
irofite,  faf)  id)  mid)  crbentlidjer  SBeife  ttad)  etnet  gtefen 
@d)bnl)eit  nut;  —  biefe  umfaffen  fie  trie  SDBeSpen  eine  Dbftftau. 

In  fact,  whenever  I  have  wanted  to  study  fools  at  great  parties, 
I  have  always  looked  round  regularly  for  a  great  beauty ;  they 
gather  round  such  a  one  like  wasps  around  a  fruit-woman. 

The  Echo  of  the  Nest-Life. 

Hesperus,  22. 

Set  SBiebetpafi  beg  jineiten  Sebettg,  bie  ©ttmrne  unfeter 
befdjeibnen,  fd)onetn,  frbmutctn  @eele  tnirb  nut  in  eineut  sotn 
Jbumuter  rerbunfelten  ©ttfen  taut,  hue  bie  9lad)tigal(en  fdjlagen, 
incttn  ntan  il)ten  dfdfig  ubetpitKt. 

The  echo  of  the  nest-life,  the  voice  of  our  modest,  fairer,  holier 
soul,  is  audible  only  in  a  sorrow-darkened  bosom,  as  the  nightin¬ 
gales  warble  when  one  veils  their  cage. 

The  Voice  of  the  Beloved  comes  back  after  Death. 

Hesperus,  23. 

Sefet,  tnenn  bag,  mag  bn  licbtefl,  lange  »etfd)munben  tjl  aug 
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ber  ©rbe  ober  aug  beiner  *p^antajtc,  fo  toirb  bed?  tit  Xvauer; 
ftuntcn  bie  gefiebtc  (Stimme  tmeberfcmmen  unb  alle  beine 
atten  Xljrdneit  mitbringen,  unb  bag  trofllofe  Jpcrj,  bag  fie 
nergeffen  fjat ! 

Reader,  when  that  which  thon  lovedst  has  long  vanished  from 
the  earth  or  from  thy  fancy,  then  will  nevertheless  the  beloved 
voice  come  back,  and  bring  with  it  all  thy  old  tears,  and  the  dis¬ 
consolate  heart  which  has  shed  them  ! 


What  chills  the  Noblest  Parts  of  the  Inner  Man. 

Hesperus,  23. 

erfdltet  mebr  bie  ebeljlen  Slfeile  beg  innern  ©ien* 
fdjen,  atg  llmgang  unit  iperfonen,  an  benen  man  feinen  Slntljeit 
tubmen  fann. 

Nothing  chills  the  noblest  parts  of  the  inner  man  more  than 
intercourse  with  persons  in  whom  we  cannot  take  any  interest. 


A  Worldly  Life. 

Hesperus,  24. 

Hub  ba  er  bcbacfjte,  bag  bag  Seltlebett  affeg  ©rcge  am 
Senfcben  megfchleife,  mie  bag  Setter  an  Statuen  unb  Seicben; 
fleinen  bie  ergabnen  Xgeile  lregnagt. 

And  as  he  bethought  himself  that  a  worldly  life  grinds  down 
all  the  greatness  in  man,  as  the  weather  gnaws  away  from  statues 
and  gravestones  precisely  the  relieved  parts. 

Man  and  Nature. 

Hesperus ,  24. 

®er  SJienfdf  bait  fein  Sagrbunbert  cber  fein  Sagrfunfjig 
fur  bie  Culmination  beg  Sicgtg,  fiir  einen  gefttag,  511  toctcgem 
afie  anbre  Sflgrgunberte  uur  a(g  Socgentage  fubren.  (Sr 
fennt  uur  jlrei  golbue  Qeitalter,  bag  am  Slnfang  ber  (Srbe,  bag 
am  ®nbe  berfelben,  toerunter  er  uur  feineg  bcnft ;  bie  ©efcgicgtc 
finbet  er  ben  grogett  Saltern  dgntid),  in  beren  Sattc  (gcgmeigen, 
IJlacgts  unb  SRauborgct  finb,  unb  beren  Stanb  Hog  Sicbt  unb 
©cfang  erfuKen.  —  SUterbingg  bienct  mir  afieg;  aber  icf>  biene 
and)  aftem.  Sa  eg  fur  bie  Uiatur,  bie  bei  il;rer  Qfnrigfeit 
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feinen  3eitnerlufi,  bet  tf;rer  Unerfd)6)'flid)feit  fetnett 
luft  fcnnt,  feitt  aitbere3  ©efeij  ber  ©parfamfeit  gibt,  ate  bag 
ber  ffievfifoenbitttg  —  ba  fie  mit  (Stent  uttb  ©atneitfbrnern 
ebett  fo  gut  ber  (Srnafjrung  ate  ber  tyort^flangung  bient, 
uttb  mtt  einer  unentoicfelten  jbciuuSBett  eitte  Ijatbe  entmicfelte 
ertjdtt  — ba  il)r  SBeg  fiber  feitte  gtatte  j?ege£M)tt,  fottbertt  ubet 
9((pett  uttb  SWccre  ge()t  :  [0  ntufi  unfcr  f CeitteS  ^erj  fie  nti§«cr> 
ftefyen,  cb  utag  ftoffen  ober  furJgett;  eg  ntufi  in  ber  SlufHdrung 
2J?crgett;  uttb  Slbenbrbt^e  gegeufeitig  »erioecf)fe[n ;  eg  ntufi 
iut  aSergnitgen  batb  belt  9Iad)fontmer  fur  beu  grueling,  balb 
belt  9tad)unnter  fitr  ben  iperbft  anfefjen.  ®ie  moraltfdfen 
Steoolutiouen  madjett  ung  ntefjr  irre,  ate  bie  pfjpfifdjeu,  treil 
jette  itjrer  Statur  ttad)  eittett  grbfern  ©picU  uttb  Beitraum 
eittncl)ntcn,  ate  btefe  —  unb  bod)  [tub  bie  ftttfiern  3a£)r()unberte 
nicfjtg  ate  eitte  @tittattd)ung  itt  ben  ©fatten  beg  ©aturud, 
ober  eitte  ©cmtcnftnftetmfi  ofjtte  (Bemietieti. 

Man  regards  liis  century  or  his  half-century  as  the  culmination 
of  light,  as  a  festal-day,  to  which  all  other  centuries  lead  only  as 
week-days.  He  knows  only  two  golden  ages — the  one  at  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  and  the  one  at  the  end  of  it — by  which 
he  understands  only  his  own  ;  he  finds  history  to  he  like  great 
woods,  in  the  middle  of  which  are  silence,  night-birds,  and  birds 
of  prey,  and  whose  borders  only  are  filled  with  light  and  music. 
Certainly  all  things  serve  me  ;  but  I  too  serve  all.  As  Nature, 
who  in  her  eternity  knows  no  loss  of  time,  in  her  inexhaustible¬ 
ness  no  loss  of  power,  has  no  other  law  of  frugality  assigned  her 
than  that  of  prodigality  —  as  she,  with  eggs  and  seed-corns, 
ministers  equally  well  to  nourishment  and  to  propagation,  and 
with  an  undeveloped  germ-world  sustains  half  a  developed  one — 
as  her  way  leads  over  no  smooth  bowling-alley,  but  over  alps  and 
seas;  our  little  heart  must  needs  misunderstand  her,  whether  in 
its  hopes  or  in  its  fears — it  must,  as  it  becomes  enlightened, 
reciprocally  interchange  morning  and  evening  red — it  must,  in  its 
contentment,  now  regard  after-summer  as  spring,  and  now  after¬ 
winter  as  autumn.  Moral  revolutions  mislead  us  more  than 
physical,  because  the  former,  according  to  their  nature,  occupy 
a  greater  play-room  and  space  of  time  than  the  latter ;  and  yet 
the  Dark  Ages  are  nothing  but  a  dipping  into  the  shadow  of 
Saturn,  or  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  of  short  duration. 


What  Inequality  of  Culture  causes. 

Hesperus,  24. 

Ulidjt  bie  Uugleidjlfctt  ber  ©iiter  ant  tneijlcn —  beim  bent 
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gieidjeit  Ifdlt  bie  ©ttmittette  unb  5dujle;2M)rljeit  ber  Slrmen 
bie  SBage —  fonbern  bie  llngteidjlfeit  ber  JMtur  mac^t  unb 
hertljeilt  bie  potitifdjen  Trucfmerfe  unb  Trucffiumfien. 

Not  inequality  of  goods,  for  the  majority  of  voices  and  fists  on 
the  part  of  the  poor  balances  in  the  scale  the  power  of  the  rich, 
but  inequality  of  culture  does  most  to  create  and  distribute  the 
political  fly -presses  and  forcing-pumps. 

The  Earth  is  great,  but  the  Heart  that  rests 

UPON  IT  IS  STILL  GREATER. 

Hesperus,  25. 

Tie  (Srbe  ift  grofj —  abet  bag  iperj,  bag  auf  iljr  rutjt,  ijl 
uodj  grofser  atd  bie  ©rbe,  unb  grbfjer  aid  bie  Sonne  .  .  . 
Tenn  ed  aftein  benft  ben  grdjjteu  ©ebanfen. 

The  earth  is  great,  hut  the  heart  which  rests  upon  it  is  still 
greater  than  the  earth,  and  greater  than  the  sun.  .  .  .  For  it 
alone  thinks  the  greatest  thought. 

The  Close  op  Day. 

Hesperus ,  25. 

©lofjlid)  ging  eg  rout  Sterbebette  ber  Sonne  fufyt  hue  and 
cinern  ©rabe  baljer.  Tad  Ijolje  Suftmecr  wanfte,  unb  ein 
breiter  Strom,  in  beffen  ©ette  SBalber  niebergebogen  tagen, 
braufte  burcff  ben  §immel  bie  Saufbaffn  bcr  Sonne  jurucf. 
Tie  Slitdre  ber  ©atur,  bie  Serge,  waren  mie  bei  eiitcr  grcjjen 
Srauer  fdfmarj  uberljuflt.  Ter  ©icnfcf)  mar  horn  Dtebctgembtfe 
auf  bie  (Srbe  eingcfperrt  unb  gefdjieben  »om  ^jirntnel.  Sim 
gufje  bed  ©etoclfed  lectten  burc£)ftc£>tige  ©ti^e,  unb  ber  Tenner 
fdjiug  breimat  an  bad  fdfmarje  ©emdlbe.  Slber  ber  Stunn 
ridjtete  fid)  auf  unb  rig  ed  audeinanber;  er  trieb  bie  fiiegcnben 
Trimmer  bed  gerbtcdjenen  ©efdngntffed  burd)  bad  ffitau,  unb 
marf  bie  jerftfieften  Tampfmaffen  unter  ben  •fMmmel  fjinab  — 
unb  nod)  lange  brauft’  er  allein  fiber  bie  offne  ©rbe  fort,  burdj 
bie  licbjte  gereinigte  ©bene.  .  .  .  Slber  fiber  i()m,  fyintcr  bem 
meggerijfenen  ©orfyang  gtdngte  bad  Stflertjeitigfie,  bie  Siemens 
nadjt. 

Suddenly  there  came  forth  a  coolness  from  the  deathbed  of  the 
sun  as  from  a  grave.  The  high  sea  of  the  air  undulated,  and  a 
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broad  stream,  in  -whose  bed  woods  lay  prostrate,  came  roaring 
back  through  the  heaven,  along  the  path  by  which  the  sun  had 
departed.  The  altars  of  nature,  the  mountains,  were  veiled  in 
black  as  at  a  great  mourning.  Man  was  fastened  down  to  the 
earth  by  the  mist-cloud,  and  separated  from  heaven.  Trans¬ 
parent  lightnings  licked  at  the  foot  of  the  cloud,  and  the  thunder 
smote  three  times  at  the  black  arch.  But  the  storm  upreared 
itself  and  rent  it  asunder  ;  it  drove  the  flying  ruins  of  the  shattered 
prison  through  the  blue,  and  flung  the  dismembered  masses  of 
vapour  down  below  the  sky;  and  for  a  long  time  it  still  continued 
to  roar  alone  over  the  open  earth,  through  the  bright  and  cleansed 
plain.  .  .  .  But  above  it,  behind  the  curtain  which  it  had  torn 
aside,  glistened  the  all-lioliest,  the  starry  night. 

The  Infinite. 

Hesperus,  25. 

Seim  ber  Unenblidje  l)at  in  ben  Jpimntel  feiitett  Stamen  in 
glufjenbeit  ©ternen  gefdet,  aber  auf  tie  ©rbe  f;at  er  feitteit 
Stamen  in  fanftcn  ©Inmen  gefdet. 

For  the  Infinite  has  sowed  his  name  in  the  heavens  in  burning 
stars,  but  on  the  earth  he  has  sowed  his  name  in  tender  flowers. 


God. 

Hesperus,  25. 

SEGer  erblicft  unb  evbjdlt  benn  und  Heine  SRenfdjen  and 
©taub  ?  —  Su,  Mgiitiger,  erf)d(tft  und,  bn,  Unenblidjer,  bu,  o 
©ott,  bn  bilbeft  und,  bu  fieljeft  uud,  bit  liebeft  und —  D  Suliud, 
ertjebe  betnen  ©eift  unb  faffc  ben  grcjjten  ©ebanfen  bed 
SOtenfdjcit  !  Sa  mo  bic  ©migfeit  ijl,  ba  mo  bie  Uncrmeplidjfcit 
ifl,  unb  mo  bie  9IacI)t  anfangt,  ba  breitet  ein  unenblidjcr  ©eift 
feine  Slrme  aud  unb  legt  fie  urn  bad  grope  faflenbe  2BcIten=9UI, 
unb  tragt  ed  unb  mdrrnt  ed.  3d)  unb  bu,  unb  af(c  5Dtcnfd)en, 
unb  alle  ©ngcl  unb  afle  SBurmcfien  rufyen  an  feiner  ©rnft,  unb 
bad  braufenbe  fdjlagenbe  UBetten?  unb  ©onnenmeer  ift  ein 
einjiged  $inb  in  feinem  9lrnt.  @r  fteljet  bund)  bad  2J?eer 
Iiinburdi,  morin  jtoraflenbdume  noil  ©rben  fdjmanfen,  unb  fiefyt 
an  ber  fleinften  Jtorafle  bad  SBiirntdjen  fleben,  bad  id)  bin,  unb 
cr  gibt  bem  ffiurntdien  ben  nadjjien  Srobfen,  unb  ein  fetiged 
•£evj,  unb  etne  Sufunft,  unb  ein  Singe  bid  gu  il;m  Tjinauf — 
ja,  o  ©ott,  bid  3 u  bir  f)inaitf,  bid  an  beitt  £erj. 
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Who  then  sees  and  sustains  us  little  mortals  made  of  dust? 
Thou,  all-gracious  One,  sustainest  us — thou,  infinite  One,  thou,  O 
God,  thou  formest  us,  thou  seest  us,  thou  lovest  us.  0  Julius! 
raise  thv  spirit  and  grasp  the  greatest  thought  of  man  !  There 
where  eternity  is— there  where  immensity  is,  and  where  night 
begins — there  an  Infinite  Spirit  spreads  out  its  arms  and  folds 
them  around  the  great  falling  universe  of  worlds,  and  bears  it, 
and  warms  it.  I  and  thou,  and  all  men,  and  all  angels,  and  all 
worms,  rest  on  his  bosom  ;  and  the  roaring,  beating  sea  of  worlds 
and  suns  is  an  only  child  in  his  arms.  He  sees  away  through  the 
ocean,  wherein  coral-trees  full  of  earths  sway  to  and  fro,  and  sees 
the  little  worm  that  cleaves  to  the  smallest  coral,  which  is  I — and 
he  gives  the  worm  the  nearest  drop,  and  a  blissful  heart,  and 
a  future,  and  an  eye  to  look  up  even  to  himself — yea,  O  God, 
even  up  to  thee,  even  to  thy  heart ! 


God. 

j Hesperus,  25. 

©oft  iff  feic  (Stoigfeit,  ©oft  ifi  bic  Sffialftfjeit,  ©eft  iff  bie 
•Soeiligfcit —  er  Ijat  ntdftg,  er  ifl  aUeS  —  bag  ganje  Jjjerj  faffet 
tf;n,  aber  fein  ©ebaitfe;  unb  (Sr  benft  nur  un$,  luettn 

hnr  if; it  benfeit. - Sifted  Unenblicffe  unb  UnbegreifUdfe  int 

3J2enfd)en  ifl  fein  Sffiieberfcffein ;  aber  better  benfe  bein 
©djauber  nicf)t.  Sie  ©djopfurtg  fjattgf  aid  ©dffeier,  ber  aud 
©onnen  unb  ©eiflern  geirebt  iff,  fiber  bent  Unenblidjen,  unb 
bie  ©ttigfeiten  gelfen  rot  bent  ©djleier  rorbei,  unb  jiefjen  it;n 
nidjt  in  eg  sen  bent  ©lanje,  ben  er  »erf;uflet. 

God  is  eternity — God  is  truth — God  is  holiness.  He  has  nothing, 
he  is  all,  the  whole  heart  conceives  him,  but  no  thought  ;  and  we 
are  only  his  thought  when  he  is  ours.  All  that  is  infinite  and 
incomprehensible  in  man  is  his  reflection  ;  but  beyond  this  let  not 
the  awe-stricken  thought  go.  Creation  hangs  as  a  veil,  woven  out 
of  suns  and  spirits,  over  the  Infinite,  and  the  eternities  pass  by 
before  the  veil,  and  draw  it  not  away  from  the  splendour  which 
it  hides. 


Worldlings  maintain  a  uniform  Demeanour. 

Hesperus,  26. 

2>ie  SBcftfeute  fjingegen  beljaubfett  ein  inmter  gfeidfed 
fragett,  loeif  fie  eg  nie  nacf;  fremben  SSerbienften,  fonbern  nad) 
eignett  Slbjidjten  abformen. 
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Worldlings,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  always  a  uniform  de¬ 
meanour,  because  they  never  shape  it  after  other  people’s  merits, 
but  according  to  their  own  designs. 


The  Heart  of  a  Good  Woman. 

Hesperus ,  29. 

D  »or  mem  bag  lieBesofie  jugebriicfte  eSjerj  eineb  guten 
SBeiBed  aufginge :  line  »iel  befdmpfte  3drtiic£>feit,  nerfuflte 
Slufobfevungeit  unb  ftumme  Xugenben  toiirb’  er  baritt  ruijen 
fefjen  ! 

Oh,  if  the  loving,  closed  heart  of  a  good  woman  should  open 
before  a  man,  how  much  controlled  tenderness,  how  many  veiled 
sacrifices  and  dumb  virtues  would  he  see  reposing  therein ! 


The  Cancer  of  Jealousy. 

Hesperus,  30. 

25et  eifctfudjtige  JEreBs  auf  bet  SSrufi  iff  nic  gang  gu  fc^neu 
ben,  toenn  ic£>  gtofjett  .^eilfunjHern  giaubcn  foil. 

The  cancer  of  jealousy  on  the  breast  can  never  wholly  be  cut 
out,  if  I  am  to  believe  great  masters  of  the  healing  art. 


Vain  Men. 

Hesperus,  35. 

Gritie  evliegen  bctn  Sadjeriidjen,  bem  bet  ©onbetling  trojjt ; 
nnb  jene  fjaffen,  biefe  fud)en  tf;te  (S&enBUber. 

Vain  men  succumb  to  the  ridiculous,  which  the  whimsical  man 
defies ;  and  the  former  hate,  the  latter  seek  their  likenesses. 


What  makes  Love  Sweet  and  Tender. 

Hesperus,  35. 

Stidjte  rnadjt  bte  Siebe  fu^er  unb  garter  ate  ein  Heines  dEeifen 
nnb  grieren  oorfjer,  fo  mie  bie  SBeinttauben  burd)  einen  grojt 
set  bet  Sefe  bitnnere  ©dfaien  unb  Beffetn  9Ko(i  geminnen. 

Nothing  makes  love  sweeter  and  tenderer  than  a  little  previous 
scolding  and  freezing,  just  as  the  grape-clusters  acquire  by  a  frost 
before  vintage  thinner  skins  and  better  must. 
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Individual  Man  and  the  Race  of  Man. 

Hesperus,  35. 

$er  ©terblicpe  ffdlt  fid)  f)ier  fur  ewig,  Weil  bab  SWenfdfens 
gefcfflecpt  etnig  ifl;  aber  ber  fortgefiopene  Xropfe  wirb  ntit  bent 
unoerftegenben  ©trome  serwedjfelt ;  unb  feimten  nidjt  intmer 
neue  fDienfdfen  nadj,  fo  witvbe  jeber  bie  gludjttgfeit  feinet 
Scbenbterjie  tiefer  empftnben. 

Mortal  man  regards  himself  as  eternal  here  because  the  human 
race  is  eternal ;  but  the  propelled  drop  is  confounded  with  the 
inexhaustible  stream ;  and  were  it  not  that  new  human  creatures 
always  spring  up  after  us,  each  one  would  feel  more  deeply  the 
fleetingness  of  his  second  life. 


Rest. 

Hesperus,  38. 

D  Stupe,  bu  fanfteb  SBcrt  !  —  djerbpfior  aub  @ben  !  2Rcnb* 
fcfjeirt  bcb  ©eipeb  l  Stupe  bcr  ©eele,  toann  paltjt  bu  unfer 
fjaupt,  bap  eb  pill  liege,  unb  unfer  Jpevg,  bap  eb  nidjt  flopfe? 
3ldj  ep’  jeneb  bteid>  unb  biefeb  ftarr  ip,  fo  fonttnp  bu  oft  unb 
gel) ft  bu  oft  unb  ttur  unteit  bci  bent  ©cpiafe  unb  bei  bent  Sobe 
bleibeft  bu,  inbep  cben  bie  ©tiirrne,  bie  SRcnfcpen  ntit  ben  grop; 
ten  gliigeln,  gleic£>  iparabtebsdgeln,  ant  nteiften  utnperwerfen ! 

O  Rest !  thou  soft  word !  autumnal  flower  of  Eden  !  Moonlight 
of  the  spirit !  Rest  of  the  soul,  when  wilt  thou  hold  our  head 
that  it  may  be  still,  and  our  heart  that  it  may  cease  beating? 
Ah  !  ere  the  one  grows  pale  and  the  other  stiff,  thou  comest  often 
and  goest  often,  and  only  down  below  with  sleep  and  with  death 
thou  abidest ;  whereas  above,  men  with  the  greatest  wings,  like 
birds  of  paradise,  are  whirled  about  most  of  all  by  the  storms. 


Flowers  of  Gladness. 

Hesperus,  44. 

®enn  con  ben  jertretenen  ffreubenblumen  auf  bent  Sebenb* 
wege  toepet  ©opigerucp  auf  bie  jepige  ©tunbe  fjeruber,  wie 
jiepenbe  <£eere  oft  aub  ©tepfjen  ben  SBoplgerucp  jerquetfdpter 
Jtrauter  aubfepiefen. 

For  from  the  crushed  flowers  of  gladness  on  the  road  of  life 
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a  sweet  perfume  is  wafted  over  to  the  present  hour,  as  marching 
armies  often  send  out  from  heaths  the  fragrance  of  trampled 
plants. 


Wats  to  become  Happy. 

Quintus  Fixlein:  To  my  Friends. 

3d)  fonnte  itie  mefjt  afg  brei  2Bege,  glucfttcfier  (nidjt  glucEs 
lid))  git  tDcvben,  augfmtbfdjaften.  ©er  evfte,  ber  in  bie  £cfje 
gel)t,  ift :  fo  toeit  fiber  bag  ©etoolfe  beg  Sefieng  fjinaug; 
gubriugeu,  baf  ntan  bie  gauge  anfiere  QBett  mit  tljten  2Mfg* 
gruben,  ©eint)duferu  mtb  ©emitterabteitern  sen  toeitem  miter 
fetnen  Suifen  nuv  mie  etn  eingefd)rnmbftcg  j?inbergdrtd)m 
liegen  fidjt.  —  Ser  gmciteift:  gerabe  l)erabgufal(en  in’g  ©art; 
d)en  unb  ba  ftd)  fo  cinfyeimtfd)  in  ctne  gutdje  einguniften,  baf, 
toenn  titan  aitg  fetnern  marmcn  Sevdfienneft  f)craugftef)t,  man 
ebenfaflg  feitte  SMfggruben,  33etnl)dufer  unb  ©tangen,  fottbern 
mtr  Stefjrcn  evblicft,  beren  jebe  fur  ben  Stteftsogel  eitt  Saurn, 
unb  etn  ©onnem  unb  9tegenfd)irm  ift. — ©er  britte  enblid) — 
ben  id)  fur  ben  fdjmerften  unb  fliigften  l)alte —  iff  ber:  mit  ben 
beiben  attbern  gu  n?ed)fein. 

I  could  never  find  out  more  than  three  ways  to  become  happier 
(not  happy).  The  first,  rather  a  high  one,  is  this  :  to  soar  so  far 
above  the  clouds  of  life  that  one  sees  the  whole  external  world, 
with  its  wolf-dens,  charnel-houses,  and  thunder-rods,  down  far 
beneath  us,  shrunk  into  a  child’s  little  garden.  The  second  is — 
merely  to  sink  down  into  this  little  garden,  and  there  to  nestle 
yourself  so  snugly  in  some  little  furrow,  that  when  you  look  out 
of  your  warm  lark-nest  you  likewise  can  perceive  no  wolf-dens, 
charnel-houses,  and  poles,  but  only  blades,  every  one  of  which, 
for  the  nest-bird,  is  a  tree,  and  sun-screen,  and  rain-screen.  The 
third,  finally,  which  I  regard  as  the  hardest  and  cunningest,  is 
that  of  alternating  with  the  other  two. 

The  Man  with  a  Great  Purpose  and  Fixed  Idea. 

Quintus  Fixlein :  To  my  Friends. 

©er  .fjelb  —  bet  Sleformatot  —  ©nthtg  —  fbomarb  —  ber 
9ie)mMtfaner,  ben  butgerlidje  ©tiirme  —  bag  ©erne,  bag 
artiftifdje  betoegen  —  furg  jeber  5Kenfd)  mit  eincm  grofjen 
Gntwlufj  ober  and)  nut  mit  eittet  feremtitenben  Seibenfdjaft 
(nnb  mat’  eg  bie,  ben  groften  ffoltanten  gu  fdjreiben),  afle  biefc 
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bauen  ftc^  utit  if^vcr  innertt  S®ett  gegen  bie  Jldlte  unb  ©lut 
ber  aufsern  ein,  voie  ber  SBafjnftnnige  im  fdjiimtnern  Sinn: 
jebe  fire  3bee,  bie  jebeS  ©enie  unb  jeben  ©ntljuftafien  menigs 
ftcns  periobifd^  regievt,  fdjeibet  ben  2J?enfdjen  erfjaben  »on 
iEifdj  unb  Sett  ber  ©rbe,  son  ifyren  ^unbbgrotten  unb  SStedjs 

bonten  unb  Xeufetbmauern - gteid^  bent  5J}arabie$»oget 

fcEjtdft  er  ftiegenb,  unb  auf  ben  auSgebreiteten  glugelu  ber; 
fdjiummert  er  blinb  in  feiner  £bf)e  bie  untern  ©vbftofe  unb 
Sranbungen  bc3  SebettS  int  tangen  fdjbnen  Xraunte  oon  feinem 
ibeatifc^en  SKuttertanb. 

The  hero — the  reformer — your  Brutus — your  Howard — your 
republican,  whom  civic  storm — your  genius,  whom  poetic  storm 
impels ;  in  short,  every  man  with  a  great  purpose,  or  even  with 
a  continuous  passion  (were  it  but  that  of  writing  the  largest 
folios) ;  all  these  men  defend  themselves  by  their  internal  world 
against  the  frosts  and  heats  of  the  external,  as  the  madman  in 
a  worse  sense  does  ;  every  fixed  idea,  such  as  rules  every  genius 
and  every  enthusiast,  at  least  periodically,  separates  and  raises 
a  man  above  the  bed  and  board  of  this  earth — above  its  dog’s 
grottoes,  buckthorns,  and  devils’  walls ;  like  the  bird  of  paradise 
he  slumbers  flying  ;  and  on  his  outspread  pinions  oversleeps  un¬ 
consciously  the  earthquakes  and  conflagrations  of  life  in  his  long 
fair  dream  of  his  ideal  motherland. 


Looking  back  to  the  Years  op  Childhood. 

Quintus  Fixlein  :  Third  Letter-Box. 

*Jlurt  ualjm  er  ben  ©djnee  ber  Beit  son  bent  SBintergrun  ber 
©rinnerung  f)init>eg  unb  fat)  bie  fdjtinen  Safjre  feiner  Jbinbfjeit 
aufgebecft,  frifdj,  grim  unb  buftenb  »cr  fid)  barunter  fteijen. 

And  now  he  shook  away  the  snow  of  time  from  the  winter-green 
of  memory,  and  beheld  the  fair  years  of  his  childhood  uncovered, 
fresh,  green,  and  balmy,  standing  afar  off  before  him. 


Great  Changes  make  us  Younger. 

Quintus  Fixlein :  Fourth  Letter-Box. 

©rofje  SGeranbetungett  serjungen  —  in  Stemtern,  @i)cn,  ffteifen 
—  tceii  man  bag  fiebett  aiiejeit  non  ber  lejjten  fRcooiution  an 
batirt,  luie  bie  granjofen  son  ber  ifjrigen  an. 
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Great  changes— in  offices,  marriages,  travels— make  us  younger ; 
we  always  date  our  history  from  the  last  revolution,  as  the  French, 
have  done  from  theirs. 


Men  are  Notched  long  before  Felling. 

Quintus  Fixlein :  Fifth  Letter-Box. 

Sitter  unb  Seibcn  flatten  an  it)r  fefyott  bent  2xbe  bie  erjien 
<5'infcf)nttte  rorgegeietjnet,  bag  et  menig  SWnfe  braud)te,  fie 
gang  gu  fatten;  benn  ben  fHienfdien  gelft  eg  met  ben  33dnmen, 
bie  tange  nor  bein  llmfdgen  eingeferbet  luerben,  bantit  tfjnen 
ber  ScbenSfaft  entfliefje. 

Age  and  sufferings  had  already  marked  out  the  first  incisions 
for  death,  so  that  he  required  but  little  effort  to  cut  her  down ; 
for  it  is  with  men  as  with  trees,  they  are  notched  long  before 
felling,  that  their  life-sap  may  flow  out. 


Trifles  are  the  Provender  of  Love. 

Quintus  Fixlein :  Fifth  Letter-Box. 

Snjtoifcfjen  fhtb  (Seringfugigfeiten  bie  fprmnantBdcferei  ber 
Siebe;  —  bie  ginger  ftnb  bie  eteftrifdjen  Sluetabcr  etneg  an  aflen 
gibern  gtimmenben  gcuerg ;  —  ©cufger  ftnb  Scittone  fonrer; 
girenber  Bergen  itnb  bag  atterfdftimmfie  unb  ftcirffie  babei  ifl 
etn  Ungtitcf :  benn  bie  gtatmne  ber  Siebe  fcfmummt,  tuie  bie 
ron  Staft)tt)a,  gern  anf  Tlfranemt'affer. 

At  the  same  time  trifles  are  the  provender  of  love— the  fingers 
are  electric  discharges  of  a  fire  sparkling  along  every  fibre  ;  sighs 
are  the  guiding  tones  of  two  approximating  hearts  ;  and  the  worst 
and  most  effectual  thing  of  all  in  such  a  case  is  some  misfortune  ; 
for  the  flame  of  love,  like  that  of  naphtha,  likes  to  swim  on  water. 

Love  dies  oftener  of  Excess  than  Hunger. 

Quintus  Fixlein  :  Eighth  Letter-Box. 

®ie  Siebe  ftirbt  line  bie  tKenfdjett  offer  am  llebermaf  atg 
am  hunger;  fie  tebt  oon  Siebe,  aber  fie  gteidit  ben  Sltpem 
Sffangen,  bie  fidf  oom  Sinfangen  ber  naffen  SBotfen  ernatiren, 
unb  bie  gu  ©vunbe  get)en,  luenn  man  fie  befbrengt. 

Love,  like  men,  dies  oftener  of  excess  than  of  hunger ;  it  lives 
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on  love,  but  it  resembles  those  Alpine  flowers,  which  feed  them¬ 
selves  by  suction  from  the  wet  clouds  and  die  if  you  besprinkle 
them. 


Woman. 

Quintus  Fixlein  :  Eleventh  Letter-Box. 

2Bal)rlid),  ein  SKann  mufj  nie  fiber  bie  mit  einer  (Smigfeit 
bebecEte  <Sd)oj)fungminute  ber  Sffielt  nad)gefonnen  fjaben,  bcr 
nid)t  eine  g-rau,  beren  Sebengfaben  eine  »erl)uf(te  unenblid)e 
£anb  ju  einem  jtoeiten  fpimtt,  imb  bie  ben  llcbergang  »om 
Slicing  juot  Setjn,  sen  ber  Swigfeit  in  bie  3eit  serfyuflt,  mit 
Bf)itofobI)ifdjer  33eiel)rung  anblicft,  —  abev  nod)  ireniger  muf 
ein  STcann  je  embfunben  l)aben,  beffeit  <Seele  nor  einer  gran  in 
einem  Sujtonbe,  mo  fte  einem  unbefannten  uttgefel)enen  SDefen 
nod)  met)r  aufobfert  afg  loir  bem  befannten,  narniid)  3Wd)te, 
greuben  unb  oft  bag  Seben,  fid)  nid)t  tiefer  nnb  mit  grbfcrer 
Stufirung  bucEt  atg  oor  einem  ganjeit  ftngenben  9tonncns 
Drd)ejter,  auf  if>rer  ©araloitfie ;  unb  fd)(immer  alg  beibe  ifi 
einer,  bem  nid^t  [eine  Gutter  afie  auberen  SKiitter  »erel)rung= 
lourbig  mad)t. 

In  truth,  a  man  must  never  have  reflected  on  the  creation- 
moment,  when  the  universe  first  rose  from  the  bosom  of  an  eter¬ 
nity,  if  he  does  not  view  with  philosophic  reverence  a  woman, 
whose  thread  of  life  a  secret,  all-wondrous  hand  is  spinning  to 
a  second  thread,  and  who  veils  within  her  the  transition  from 
nothingness  to  existence,  from  eternity  to  time  ;  but  still  less  can 
a  man  have  any  heart  of  flesh,  if  his  soul,  in  presence  of  a  woman, 
who,  to  an  unknown,  unseen  being,  is  sacrificing  more  than  we 
will  sacrifice  when  it  is  seen  and  known — namely,  her  nights,  her 
joys,  often  her  life — does  not  bow  lower,  and  with  deeper  emotion, 
than  in  presence  of  a  whole  nun-orchestra  on  their  Sahara-desert ; 
and  worse  than  either  is  the  man  for  whom  his  own  mother  has 
not  made  all  other  mothers  venerable. 


The  Dusk  of  Down-gone  Days. 

Quintus  Fixlein  :  Fourteenth  Letter-Box. 

®er  dtranfe  erfannte  ben  Stugenblicf  biefe  sorragenben 
©bifjen  einer  im  @trcme  ber  Sett  untergegangnen  grunting* 
melt,  biefen  .£albfd)atten,  biefe  ©dmmerung  serfunfner  Tage 
—  biefe  SBranb;  unb  ©(fydbelfldtte  einer  I)immlifd)en  3eit,  bie 
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tint  nie  vcrgcffeit,  bie  loir  ncig  liebeit  unb  nad)  bet-  itir  nod) 
auf  bent  ©tab  jurucffeljen. 

The  sick  man  recognised  in  a  moment  these  projecting  peaks  of 
a  spring-world  sunk  in  the  stream  of  Time — these  half-shadows, 
this  dusk  of  down-gone  days — this  conflagration  and  Golgotha  of 
a  heavenly  time,  which  none  of  us  forgets,  which  we  love  for  ever 
and  look  back  to,  even  from  the  grave. 

Wordsworth  ( Nutting )  says — 

“  One  of  those  heavenly  days  that  cannot  die." 

Wisdom  and  Morality. 

Levana :  Preface. 

SSeibfyeit,  ©ittiidjfeit  ftitb  feiit  Slmei|'enf)aufen  abgetrcnnter 
jufammentragcnbet  Xfjdtigfeiten,  fcnbern  otganifdje  ©tern  bcr 
geiftigen  9lad)ioeIt,  lueldje  Mop  bcr  toedenben  5)fal)rutig  bebiitfen. 
2Bit  fel)rett  bie  Tlmriffentjeit  ber  2Bilben,  incite  @d)iepbulDct 
fdeten,  anftatt  ed  ,511  macfjen,  Mop  urn,  memt  tint  etioad  ju; 
fantmenfejjeit  moflcn,  load  fid)  nur  entfalten  tapt. 

Wisdom  and  morality  are  no  ants’  colonies  of  separate,  co¬ 
operating  workmen,  but  organic  parents  of  the  mental  future, 
which  only  require  animating  nourishment.  We  merely  reverse 
the  ignorance  of  the  savages,  who  sowed  gunpowder  instead  of 
making  it,  when  we  attempt  to  compound  what  can  only  he 
developed. 

Old  Thoughts. 

Levana :  Preface. 

©d  iji  gut,  in  bcu  neucjten  23itd)ern  alte  ©ebanfen  ju  fagen, 
ltjcil  man  bie  atten  2Berfe,  luovin  fie  j!ef)en,  nidjt  lief’t;  non 
manc^en  SQMjrfyeiten  mujfen,  inie  non  fvembcn  aJ2u|lemerfen, 
in  jebem  Safjtfunfjig  neue  Uebetfe£ungen  gegeben  loetben. 

It  is  good  to  respect  old  thoughts  in  the  newest  books,  because 
the  old  works,  in  which  they  stand,  are  not  read.  New  transla¬ 
tions  of  many  truths,  as  of  foreign  standard  works,  must  be  given 
forth  every  half-century. 


Teachers. 

Levana:  Preface. 

fMet  ftnb  @r$icf)er  bie  Jpoten,  tneldje  bie  ^immcldtf)uven 
cfftten  obet  fdjiiepett. 

Here  teachers  are  the  hours  who  open  or  close  the  gates  of 
heaven. 
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The  Words  op  a  Father  in  the  Privacy  op  Home. 

Levana:  Preface. 

Sa$  bjcimlicbe  Ijduslidfe  2Bcrt,  bad  ter  ©ater  feinen  Jtintcrn 
fagt,  mitb  nidit  retnommen  ten  ber  3eit;  abet  mie  in  Sdjaft; 
gcmdtben,  toivb  eg  an  bent  fernen  CStibe  (aut  imb  son  bcr 
©adjmelt  geljcrt. 

The  words  that  a  father  speaks  to  his  children  in  the  privacy  of 
home  are  not  heard  by  the  world,  but,  as  in, whispering-galleries, 
they  are  clearly  heard  at  the  end  and  by  posterity. 


The  World  of  Childhood. 

Levana,  chap.  i.  s.  1. 

3n  bcr  fiinbcrmelt  jieljt  bie  gauge  Ukdnrelt  ser  Mites,  in  bie 
miv,  mie  ©tcfeg  in’S  gelcbte  Sanb,  nur  fdjauen,  rtic^t  fontmcn; 
unb  gugteidf  erneuevt  fie  unS  bie  serjungte  ©ormett,  Winter 
metdjer  trit  erfdjeinen  mufjten;  benn  bag  Jb inb  bcr  feinfien 
■fbauptftabt  ift  ein  gebomer  Dtatfeiter  unb  ber  cinjdfyrige 
(Sanefutotte  ein  enter  ©)rift,  unb  bie  (e|ten  it  inter  ber  ©be 
famen  mit  bem  ©arabiefe  ber  crfieit  ©tern  auf  bie  23elt. 

In  the  world  of  childhood  all  posterity  stands  before  us,  upon 
which  we,  like  Moses  upon  the  Promised  Laud,  may  only  gaze, 
hut  not  enter  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  renews  for  us  the  ages  of 
the  young  world,  behind  which  we  must  appear  ;  for  the  child  of 
the  most  civilised  capital  is  a  born  Otaheitan,  and  the  one-year- 
old  Sansculotte  a  first  Christian,  and  the  last  children  of  the  earth 
came  upon  the  world  with  the  paradise  of  our  first  parents. 


Deeds  and  Books. 

Levana,  chap.  I.  s.  1. 

Tenn  tretnit  mit  fonft  nod)  auf  bie  SBelt —  mit  Sljaien  unb 
©udferu— -  mirfen  fditnen,  biep  finbet  immer  fdfen  cine  beftintmte 
unb  erljartete  unb  fdjon  unfers  ©feidjen ;  nur  aber  mit  bent 
©giefyen  fdcu  mit  auf  cinen  reinen  meicfieit  ©cbett  entmeber 
©ift  cber  Jponigfeldfe ;  unb  mie  bie  ©otter  gu  ben  erften 
©tenfdjen,  fo  fteigen  mir  (pgpftid)  unb  geiftig  ben  it  intern  gu 
©iefcnl  gu  ten  Jtleincn  fjerab,  unb  gietjeit  fie  gvcp  ober  —  flein. 
©  ift  rufjreitb  unb  etlfaben,  bag  jefft  »or  bem  ©gieljer  tie 
grepen  ©eiftcr  unb  Seljrcr  bcr  nddjften  ©acbmcit  atg  Sduglinge 
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fciiteS  2Md)gtafeg  fried)en —  bap  er  funftige  ©onnen  atg 
SBanbclfternctyen  an  fetnem  Saufbanb  futyrt. 

For  deeds  and  books,  the  means  by  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  able  to  work  upon  the  world,  always  find  it  already  defined 
and  hardened,  and  full  of  people  like  ourselves  ;  only  by  educa¬ 
tion  can  we  sow  upon  a  pure  soft  soil  the  seeds  of  poison  or  of 
honey-bearing  flowers  ;  and  as  the  gods  to  the  first  men,  so  do  we, 
physical  and  spiritual  giants  to  children,  descend  to  these  little 
ones  and  form  them  to  be  great  or  small.  It  is  a  touching  andmighty 
thought  that  now,  before  their  educator,  the  great  spirits  and 
teachers  of  our  immediate  posterity  creep,  as  the  sucklings  of  his 
milk-store — that  he  guides  future  suns  like  little  wandering  stars 
in  his  leading-strings. 


Early  Years. 

Levana,  chap.  i.  s.  2. 

®enn  miehjotyl  ityr  bie  Jtraft  beg  ©eniitg  nictyt  brcctyen  unb 
listen  fortnt  —  je  tiefer  bag  fffieer,  befio  fteilcr  iff  ung  bie 
.ftujlc — :  fo  fonnt  il;r  bod)  int  eimoeityenben  nnctytigfien  Satyr; 
jetyenb  beg  Sebeng,  irn  evfteti,  unter  biefem  Srftgeburtttyore 
abler  ©efiityle,  bie  getagerte  gbmenfraft  mit  alien  jarten  ®e; 
wotyntyeiten  beg  fdjonen  .fjeqeng,  mit  alien  SBanben  ber  Siebe 
umgeben  unb  riberflricfen. 

For  though  you  might  not  be  able  to  break  or  bend  the  power 
of  genius — the  deeper  the  sea,  the  more  precipitous  the  coast — 
yet  in  the  most  important  initiatory  decade  of  life,  in  the  first,  at 
the  opening  dawn  of  all  feelings,  you  might  surround  and  overlay 
the  slumbering  lion-energies  with  all  the  tender  habits  of  a  gentle 
heart,  and  all  the  bands  of  love. 


What  a  System  of  Education  must  provide  for. 

Levana,  chap.  I.  s.  2. 

2Bichi&tyl  eine  ©qietytetyre  juerft  geniafer  38cfen  gebenfen 
muf,  ba  bicfe,  fo  feltcn  fie  aucty  aufgetyen,  bod)  aflein  bie  533elt; 
gefctyictyte  regicren,  aid  .fjeerfutyret  entiueber  ber  @celett  ober  ber 
jtbrbcr  ober  beiber:  fo  loutbe  jene  gteidfirotyl  einer  praftifctyen 
Slnmeifung,  loie  man  fid)  $u  sertyalten  tyabe,  faflg  man  bag 
grope  2oog  geminne,  ju  dtynlid)  tauten,  loenn  fie  nid)t  bie 
2M)rtycit  ber  iKittelgeifter,  toelctye  ja  bie  3ufunft  btlben,  auf 
bie  ein  groper  mirfen  fann,  ertenfio  eben  fo  ttnd)tig  jxnben 
mollte,  alg  einen  gcniaten  intenfto. 
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Although  a  system  of  education  must,  in  the  first  instance,  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  beings  endowed  with  genius — since  these,  though 
they  seldom  arise,  yet  alone  rule  the  world’s  history,  either  as 
leaders  of  souls  or  of  bodies,  or  of  both  ;  yet  would  such  a  system 
too  much  resemble  a  practical  exposition  of  how  to  conduct  one¬ 
self  in  case  of  winning  the  great  prize,  if  it  did  not  observe  that 
the  multitude  of  mediocre  talents,  on  which  a  great  one  can  act, 
are  quite  as  important  in  the  mass  as  the  man  of  genius  is  in 
the  individual. 


The  Great  Mass  of  the  People  ever  the  same. 

Levan  a,  chap.  II.  s.  7. 

Jteirt  SBofftefjrer  bleibt  fid)  fo  gteicf),  a(g  tag  (etjrenbe  SSolf. 
Sie  ©eifter  ju  2J?affen  cingcfcbmctjen,  bupen  pen  freiev  Seine; 
flung  —  incite  jtorper  gerabe  burd)  sTia(Te  ju  geminnen  fdjeincn, 
I.  53.  bie  SBeltferper  pic((eid)t  bag  J?crper;8l(( —  etmag  eiu, 
nub  vuefett  nur  a(g  fd)lperfdt(ige  Jtoloffe  auf  atten,  eifern  fiber; 
legten  ©(eifeit  beffer  fort.  ®enn  fo  fefjr  and)  ^peiratijeii, 
Sitter,  Tobten  unb  tgiaffen  fidf  bci  bent  ©in^etirefen  bent  @efc£e 
ber  greifjcit  untenreufen ;  fo  fann  ntan  beefy  fiber  ein  ganjeg 
5$ctf  ©eburt;  unb  ©terblijicn  madjen,  unb  man  fann  tyeraus; 
bringen,  bafj  im  Canton  SBern  (nad)  SJiab.  @taet)  bie  3<d)t  ber 
(S'befdfeibuugen,  trie  in  3ta(ien  bie  ber  ©intorbungcn,  Pen 
Safjrjetfenb  ju  Safjrje^enb  biefclbe  iff. — STuiji  nun  nidft  auf 
einer  fotdjcn  intmer  unb  gteicf)  mirfenbeu  Sebenglnelt  ber 
fteine  STccnfd)  tuie  auf  einer  fiiegenben  ©rbe  fortgetragen 
merben,  ipo  bie  einjeluen  Ulid)tungen,  bie  ber  ©rjiefyer  geben 
fann,  nidjtS  permogen,  lreit  fie  nod)  baju  feiber  erft  auf  ibr 
ben  tRidjtipinfet  unbemufjt  empfangen?  —  2>at)cr  fden  eben, 
tro(5  after  perfdjiebcnen  0te;  unb  Snformatcren,  53otfer  mic 
5Biefeu,  ficf>  feiber  aug  ju  gteidfem  ©cbmefj ;  bafyer  befjauptet 
fogar  in  Oiefibenfeu,  lpotjin  fld>  atte  Sefjrbudfer  unb  £ef)rmeifter 
nut)  feiber  ©(tern  after  Slrten  gieffen,  ber  ©eift  fid)  unperdnbert 
feft- 

No  teacher  of  the  people  continues  so  uniformly  one  with  him¬ 
self  as  the  people  that  are  taught.  Minds  molten  into  masses  lose 
nothing  of  their  free  movements,  which  bodies,  for  instance  that 
of  the  world,  perhaps  that  of  the  universe,  seem  to  gain  by  then- 
very  massiveness,  and,  like  a  heavy  colossus,  to  move  all  the  more 
easily  along  the  old,  iron-covered  track.  For  however  much 
marriages,  old  age,  deaths,  and  enmities,  are  in  the  individual  case 
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subject  to  the  law  of  freedom,  yet  in  a  whole  nation  lists  of  births 
and  deaths  can  be  made — by  which  it  may  be  shown  that  in  the 
Canton  of  Berne  (according  to  Madame  de  Stael)  the  number  of 
divorces,  as  in  Italy  that  of  murders,  is  the  same  from  year  to 
year.  Must  not  now  the  little  human  being,  placed  on  such  an 
eternally  and  ever  similarly  acting  world,  be  borne,  as  upon  a 
flying  earth,  where  the  only  directions  that  a  teacher  can  give 
avail  nothing,  because  he  has  first  unconsciously  received  his  line 
of  movement  upon  it  ?  Thence,  in  spite  of  all  reformers  and  in¬ 
formers,  nations,  like  meadows,  reach  ever  a  similar  verdure  ; 
thence,  even  in  capital  cities,  where  all  school-books  and  school¬ 
masters,  and  even  parents  of  every  kind,  educate,  the  spirit  main¬ 
tains  itself  unalterably  the  same. 


Repetition  is  the  Mother  oe  Study. 

Levana,  cha p.  II.  s.  7. 

®ie  SBiebevfjolung  iff  hie  SKuttcr —  nicfff  Blog  beg  ©tubiveng, 
audf  bet  93ilbung.  SLBie  bet  gtcgfomaler,  fo  gibt  bet  ©rjicgct 
bent  najfen  Jtalfe  gatBett,  bie  itnmer  oerfteerert,  unb  bie  et  ton 
neuen  auftrdgt  Big  fie  BleiBett  unb  teBenbig  Blugcn. 

Repetition  is  the  mother,  not  only  of  study,  but  also  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Like  the  fresco-painter,  the  teacher  lays  colours  on  the  wet 
plaster  which  ever  fade  away,  and  which  he  must  ever  renew  until 
they  remain  and  brightly  shine. 


Everything  has  an  Influence  on  a  Man’s  Eternity. 

Levana,  chap.  III.  s.  17. 

@o  getoig  eg  fclglid)  iff,  bag  fein  fWcitfd)  eitten  ©pajicrgang 
ntadjen  fantt,  ofjne  baton  cine  SBitfung  auf  feine  (Sioigfcit  nad) 
£aufe  ju  Btingen  —  fo  gctoig  jebeg  ©pornvab,  jeber  foitumeL 
unb  Drben;©tctn,  Jfdfer,  gugftog,  fbanbfdjlag  ftd)  in  ung  fo 
gut  eingtdbt,  alg  in  ben  (Stanitgipfel  ein  leifer  Sfaufall  unb 
bag  SSeftveifcn  eitter  DteBehootfe  —  fo  getoig  ift  loiebet  auf  bet 
anbetn  ©cite  bie  SBegauptung  notgig:  „jebcg  nut  fo  unb  fo 
jlatf,  nad)  gejlrigent,  feutigem  unb  ntorgenbem  33etgdUnig." 

Hence  it  is  certain  that  no  man  can  take  a  walk  without  bring¬ 
ing  home  an  influence  on  his  eternity  ;  every  spur,  every  star  of 
heaven  and  of  knighthood,  every  beetle,  every  trip  or  touch  of 
hand,  as  certainly  engraves  itself  upon  us  as  the  gentle  dewdrop 
or  the  hanging  of  a  mist  affects  the  granite  mountains  ;  but  just 
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as  certainly,  on  the  other  hand,  is  this  assertion  necessary — 
that  the  strength  of  every  impression  depends  on  our  condition 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  to-morrow. 


When  should  be  the  First  Seeds  oe  Education. 

Levana,  chap.  hi.  s.  17. 

2Bie  2Birtl)fd)after  itn  {Rebel  am  frudjtbarfien  311  (den 
gtauben,  fo  fdllt  (a  tie  evfte  Ulugfaat  in  ben  erjlen  uttb  bicfftcn 
{Rebel  bed  Sebeng. 

As  farmers  believe  it  most  advantageous  to  sow  in  mist,  so  the 
first  seeds  of  education  should  fall  in  the  first  and  thickest  mist 
of  life. 


Conversion. 

Levana ,  chap.  in.  s.  17. 

@g  gibt  5Rcnfd)en,  bie  pd)  tief  big  an  bie  ©irdnsfhtnbe  Ijinein 
beftnnen,  mo  ifynen  311m  erftenmal  bag  3d)  i'lc^tid)  aug  bent 
©etnclfe  mie  eine  (Sonne  oorbrad)  unb  tnunberbar  eine  be* 
(traljlte  SSett  anfbecfte. 

Sag  Seben,  befcnbetg  bag  ftttlic^e,  Ijat  glug,  bann  Sprung, 
bann  @cl)ritt,  bann  (Stanb ;  jebeg  Satyr  Idft  (id)  ber  5D?enfcty 
toeniger  bcfetyren,  unb  einen  bofen  (Sed^iger  bient  meniger  ein 
{Diifftonar  alg  ein  Slutobafe. 

There  are  men  who  can  remember  far  back  to  the  bounding- 
hour  of  existence,  in  which  their  self-consciousness  suddenly 
burst  through  the  clouds  like  a  sun,  and  wonderfully  revealed  a 
beaming  universe.  Life,  especially  moral  life,  has  a  flight,  then  a 
leap,  then  a  step,  then  a  halt ;  each  year  renders  aman  less  easy 
to  convert,  and  a  missionary  can  effect  less  on  a  wicked  sexa¬ 
genarian  than  an  auto-da-fe. 


What  forms  Character. 

Levana,  chap.  III.  s.  17. 

{Rttr  ein^elrte  rittyren  ttng  int  (paten  Seben,  lcie  int  frufyeflen, 
formenb  an,  bie  SRengc  gef)t  alg  ferncg  Jpcet  ooriiber.  ©in 
greunb,  ein  Setyrer,  eine  ©clicbte,  ein  Ulub,  eine  SBirttygtafel, 
ein  <Si(jungtt(d),  ein  (baud  in  nnfern  Seitcn,  (tnb  bem  ©h^el-- 
rnefen  bie  eimoirlenbe  {Ration  unb  ber  SRatioualgeifi,  inbejj  bie 
iibrige  {Dienge  an  itym  (purled  abgleitet. 
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Only  some  few  in  later  as  in  early  life  affect  the  formation  of 
our  characters  ;  the  multitude  passes  by  like  a  distant  army. 
One  friend,  one  teacher,  one  beloved,  one  club,  one  dining-table, 
one  work-table,  one  house,  are  in  our  age  the  nation  and  national 
spirit  influencing  the  individual — while  the  rest  of  the  crowd  passes 
him  without  leaving  a  trace  behind. 


The  Character  of  the  Individual. 

Levana:  Second  Fragment,  chap.  II.  s.  29. 

Slber  teiber  ftttb  brei  Singe  fairer  ju  ftnben  linb  ju  gebett : 
einen  (Sffarafter  fjaben  —  einen  jeidfnen —  eitten  erratfyen;  unb 
nor  bem  gemof)nticf)en  ©rjidfer  fd)eirtt  cine  llnart  fdfon  eine 
Uiinatur — ein  Reefer,  cin  Seib  nnb  fpodengruben  fefle  Sf)eile 
beg  @eftd;tg. 

But,  alas !  three  things  are  very  difficult  to  discover  and  to 
impart:  to  have  a  character — to  draw  one — to  guess  one.  To 
ordinary  teachers  a  naughty  trick  seems  a  wicked  nature — a  pimple 
or  a  pock-mark  as  parts  of  the  countenance. 


How  Every  One  regards  his  own  Life. 

Levana :  Second  Fragment,  chap.  ill.  s.  32. 

Senn  ber  2/ienfd)  ijf  eng  unb  arm;  feine  ©ternbenterei  ber 
Sufunft —  ein  Meficg  entmeber  ipotenjiiren  ober  Sepotenjiiren 
ber  ©egemoart  —  jjtefjt  blofi  ein  SJionbriertei  am  .ipimmcl,  bag 
mit  i()m  abs  ober  junimmt,  feine  ©onne.  3eber  f)dit  fein  Scbeit 
fur  bie  9feujaf)rnacf)t  ber  3eit,  unb  mitf)in,  nhe  ber  9lber; 
alaubige,  feine  —  ang  (Srinnerungeu  jufammengefyefteten  — 
Xrdume  barm  fur  5f3ropf)egeif;ungeix  auf’g  ganje  3af)r.  ®at)er 
trijft  fietg  —  nidjt  etma  bag  fn'opfjejeifjete  @ute  unb  ffibfe,  ober 
bag  @cgentf)eil  baron,  fonbern — etioag  Slnbereg  ein,  bag  bie 
SBeiffaijungen  unb  i£)te  ©egenftdnbe,  mie  ein  SDteer  bie  ©trome, 
aiifuimmt  unb  aufibfet  in  ben  SBogemUreig.  3)ettn  in  ber 
9Tiinute,  loo  bn  in  beiitcr  2Bufte  weiffagejl,  jfiegt  ber  feine 
©amenjfanb  einer  Gidje  auf  bie  @rbe,  uitb  nurb  nad)  einem 
Lafyrfjunbett  ein  £ain. 

For  man  is  feeble  and  poor  ;  his  star-reading  of  the  future,  a 
mere  strengthening  or  weakening  of  the  present,  sees  only  a 
crescent-moon  in  the  sky,  which  waxes  and  wanes  in  unison  with 
him,  but  no  sun.  Every  one  regards  his  own  life  rs  the  new-year’s 
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eve  of  time,  and  also,  like  the  superstitious,  his  dreams,  woven 
from  memories,  as  prophecies  for  the  year.  Thence  there  always 
comes,  nor  the  foretold  good  or  evil,  nor  yet  its  opposite,  but 
something  quite  different,  which  receives  the  prophecies  and  their 
objects  as  an  ocean  does  the  rivers,  and  resolves  them  into  the 
circle  of  its  waves.  For  in  the  moment  when  you  are  prophesy¬ 
ing  in  the  desert,  the  fine  seed-pollen  of  an  oak  falls  upon  the 
earth,  and  in  a  century  grows  up  to  be  a  forest. 


The  Word  “  God”  directs  the  Eyes  of  Men  upwards. 

Levana :  Second  Fragment,  chap.  in.  s.  34. 

@0  tattle  bag  2Bort  ©off  irt  ciner  @l'vacf)e  nocf)  bauert  unb 
tout:  fo  ridftct  eg  bag  SPJenfcfjenan^e  naif)  oben  auf.  (§g  iff 
mit  bcm  Ucberirbifdjen,  tine  mit  ber  (Sonne,  loeldje  in  eincr 
SScrftufteruug,  fobaib  aud)  ttur  ber  ffeiufie  Oianb  non  if)r  neef) 
nnbeberft  teudjten  fann,  fietg  ben  Tag  forterfjdlt,  nnb  fief) 
felber  gerunbet  in  ber  bunfetn  Jfammer  abntait. 

So  long  as  the  word  God  endures  in  a  language  will  it  direct 
the  eyes  of  men  upwards.  It  is  with  the  Eternal  as  with  the  sun, 
which,  if  but  its  smallest  part  can  shine  uneclipsed,  prolongs  the 
day,  and  gives  its  rounded  image  in  the  dark  chamber. 


The  Sin-Stains  of  the  Past. 

Levana  :  Second  Fragment,  chap.  in.  s.  34. 

(£0  trie  in  ber  $ergangenl)eit  bie  Srrtfjumcr  ber  93blfer, 
ungteid)  ben  Seforationggematben,  oerjerrter  unb  unformlidjer 
fidj  augbefjtteu,  iocil .  bie  gertte  nng  ifjre  feittern  unb  toatyren 
Stugfuflur.gen  entjiefjt :  fo  ftefieu  ftdf  umgcfefjrt  bie  fcfnoarjcu 
©cfjanbjfecfen  ber  fBergangeufyeit,  3.  S3,  ber  romifdfeu,  fpars 
tifcJjen,  gemitbert  unb  gerunbet  bar,  unb,  it'ie  an  einett  fffionb, 
fa  fit  an  bie  ©egentoart  ber  ffbeferige  ©rbfdfatte  ber  93orjeit 
runb  unb  burdjftcfitig  fjinauf. 

As  in  past  ages  the  errors  of  nations,  unlike  decorative  paint¬ 
ings,  seem  very  distorted  and  shapeless,  because  distance  hides 
from  iis  their  finer  and  true  completeness  ;  so,  on  the  other  side, 
the  black  sin-stains  of  the  past,  of  the  ltoman  and  Spartan  for 
example,  show  softened  and  rounded,  and  as  on  a  moon,  the  high 
rugged  shadow  of  the  past  falls  round  and  transparent  on  the 
present. 
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The  Use  of  Affliction. 

Levana  :  Second  Fragment ,  chap.  ill.  s.  35. 

©a  Sebendarten  ©enfmeifen,  unb  umgefefjrt  SKcinungen 
Jpanbfungen  erjeugen —  unb  J?opf  unb  ^>erg,  lute  forpevficf),  fo 
geiftig,  gegenfeitig  einanber  entmeber  fjcfrudjten  ober  lawmen : 
—  fo  fjat  bad  @cf)tcffa[,  fcbafb  betbe  gugfeicf)  gu  I^eilert  ftnb,  nur 
(Sine,  aber  fange  j?ur,  bie  ©feh  unb  SSipernfur  ber  Cluaf. 
2Benn  Unglucf  5fficnfd)nt  fdutert,  marurn  nidjt  93 offer  ?  3rei= 
ticf>  —  unb  barunt  ftefjt  man  ed  meniger  ein —  menu  bort  SBunben 
unb  ©cfyafttage  beffevn,  fo  fyier  erft  ©cfifadjtfefber  unb  ©cfjafts 
jaf)tf)itnbevte,  unb  ©efcfffedjter  miiffcn  triib  unb  bfag  gu  Untcv; 
lagou  fvofjer  Ijimtiiterjutfen. 

Since  modes  of  life  beget  modes  of  thought,  and  opinions 
actions,  and  head  and  heart,  spiritually  as  well  as  physically, 
mutually  improve  or  injure  each  other,  so  has  fate,  when  both  are 
to  be  healed  at  once,  only  one  cure,  and  that  a  long  one — the 
harsh  viper-like  cure  of  affliction.  If  sorrow  purifies  men,  why 
not  nations  ?  Certainly,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  men  perceive 
it  less,  if  wounds  and  fast-days  improve  the  one,  battlefields  and 
centuries  of  penance  do  the  other — and  generations  must  sink 
sadly  and  sorrowfully  to  destruction. 

John  Brown  (Barbarossa,  Act  v.  sc.  3)  says — 

“  Now  let  us  thank  the  Eternal  Power  ;  convinced 
That  Heaven  but  tries  our  virtue  by  affliction, 

That  oft  the  cloud  that  wraps  the  present  hour 
Serves  but  to  brighten  all  our  future  days." 


What  is  Religion  ? 

Levana :  Second  Fragment ,  chap.  iv.  s.  37. 

2Bad  ift  nun  DMtgton  ?  —  @pred)t  bie  Slntmort  bctcnb  ansi : 
ber  ©taube  an  ©ctt ;  bcnn  fie  ift  nidft  nur  ber  ©inn  fur  bad 
Ueberirbifdje  unb  bad  fjeifige,  unb  ber  ©faube  ait’s  Unjtcftbare, 
fcnbern  bie  Sl^nung  beffcn,  ofpie  meldjen  fein  fJicid)  bed  Uttfaff 
lidfen  unb  Ueberirbifcfjen,  furj  fein  gmeited  91ft  nur  benffcar 
mare.  Sifgt  ©ctt  and  ber  SBrnfl,  fo  ift  affed,  mad  uber  unb 
flitter  ber  ©rbe  liegt,  nur  eine  micberfcfenbe  93ergrdfcrung 
berfelben;  bad  Ucbcrirbifcfe  mare  nur  eine  f of) ere  3af)fenftufe 
bed  21iecf)anidnutd,  unb  fclgtid;  ein  Stbifdjed. 
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What  then  is  religion  ?  prayerfully  pronounce  the  answer.  The 
belief  in  God  ;  for  it  is  not  only  a  sense  for  the  holy,  and  a  belief 
in  the  invisible,  but  a  presentiment  of  it,  without  which  no  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Incomprehensible  were  conceivable.  Efface  God  from 
the  heart,  and  everything  which  lies  above  as  below  the  earth  is 
only  a  recurring  enlargement  of  it  ;  that  which  is  above  the  earth 
would  become  only  a  higher  grade  of  mechanism,  and  consequently 
earthly. 

Religion  is  the  Learning  of  God. 

Levana  :  Second  Fragment ,  chap.  iv.  s.  37. 

^Religion  iff  anfangg  ©otttclfre,  balder  her  l?ol)e  Stone  ©ott; 
gelefjrter —  red)t  iff  fie  ©ottfeligfeit.  01?ne  ©ott  iff  bag  3d? 
eiitfam  bttrd?  bte  ©loigfeiten  l?tnbnrd? ;  fjat  eg  aber  feinett  ©ott, 
fo  ifl  eg  tnarmer,  inniger,  fefier  oereiuigt,  a(g  burd?  greunb; 
fdjaft  unb  fiiebe.  3d?  bin  bann  nid?t  nteljr  mit  nicinent  3d? 
affein.  Sein  Urfreuttb,  bcr  UttenbUd?e,  ben  ev  evfennt,  bcr 
eingeborne  931utfreittib  beg  Snnerften,  nerlagt  eg  fo  toenig  atg 
bag  3d?  fid?  felber;  unb  mitten  itn  ltnreinen  ober  leeren  ©c; 
mulft  bcr  JReinigfeiten  unb  bcr  Sunben,  auf  Uto'ftptai?  unb 
Sd?ldd?tfelb  fbeb?’  id)  mit  jugefdftoffener  23  r  it  ft,  motin  ber  9111; 
bbdffie  unb  9l(l()et(tgfte  mit  mir  fpridjt,  unb  sor  mir  afg  na(?e 
Sonne  ruf?t,  fainter  meldfer  bte  Slufeninett  im  Sunfet  tiegt. 
3d?  bin  in  feitte  j?ird?e,  in  bag  2Mtgebdnbe,  gegangen  unb 
bleibe  barin  fetig;anbdd?tig  frcmtn,  tt'crbe  aud)  ber  Sernpel 
bttnfcf  ober  fait,  ober  ten  ©rabern  uutergraben.  23ag  id? 
tl?ue  ober  leibe,  ift  feitt  Offer  fur  3f?n,  fo  toenig,  afg  id?  mir 
felber  eineg  bringen  faun;  id?  liebe  3t?u  blog,  3d?  mag  ent; 
toeber  leiben,  ober  nid?t.  23om  £immcl  fallt  bie  fylamnte  attf 
ben  Offer; 911  tar  unb  oerjefjrt  bag  £l?ier,  aber  bte  glamme 
unb  ber  fprieficr  Hciben.  2Bcttn  mein  llrfreunb  etmag  oott 
mtr  serlangt,  fo  gtdn^t  mir  tpintmcl  unb  ©rbe,  unb  id?  bin 
feltg,  trie  er ;  hjettn  er  ocnoeigert,  fo  ift  Sturm  auf  bent  2J2ecr, 
aber  eg  ifl  mit  ffiegeubogen  iiberbedt,  ttttb  id?  Feline  tool)!  bie 
gute  Sonne  bariiber,  trcldfe  Feitte  SBctter;,  nur  tauter  Sonnctt; 
feiteu  l?at.  Slur  bofen  lieblofett  ©eiflertt  gebictet  ein  Sitten* 
gefe£,  bamit  fie  nur  crfl  beffer  toerben  unb  barattf  gut.  9lbcr 
bag  liebeoolle  9lttfd?auen  beg  tlrfreunbcg  ber  Scclc,  ber  jetteg 
©efejj  erft  befeelt  unb  unuberfd?toenglid?  mad?t,  ocvbannt  nidjt 
blog  ben  bofen  ©ebanfen,  ber  fiegt,  fottbern  and?  ben  attbern, 
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ber  nut  serjudjt.  ffiie  bod)  fiber  bcm  fyodjilen  ©ebirge  nod) 
l)od)  bet  Slblet  fdjtvebt,  fo  ubct  bet  fd;it>er  erjieigbaren  ^'j!id)t 
bie  redjte  Siebe. 

Religion  is,  in  the  beginning,  the  learning  of  God  ; — hence  the 
great  name  divine,  one  learned  about  God, — truly  religion  is  the 
blessedness  arising  from  a  knowledge  of  God.  Without  God  we 
are  lonely  through  eternity  ;  but  if  we  have  God,  we  are  more 
warmly,  more  intimately,  more  steadfastly  united  than  by  friend¬ 
ship  and  love.  1  am  then  no  longer  alone  with  my  spirit.  Its  great 
first  Friend,  the  Everlasting,  whom  it  recognises,  the  inborn  Friend 
of  its  innermost  soul,  will  abandon  it  as  little  as  it  can  do  itself, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  impure  or  empty  whirl  of  trifles  and  of 
sins,  on  the  market-place,  and  the  battlefield,  I  stand  with 
closed  breast,  in  which  the  Almighty  and  All-holy  speaks  to  me, 
and  reposes  before  me  like  a  near  sun,  behind  which  the  outer 
world  lies  in  darkness.  I  have  entered  into  his  church,  the 
temple  of  the  universe,  and  remain  therein  blessed,  devout,  pious, 
even  if  the  temple  should  become  dark,  cold,  or  undermined  by 
graves.  What  I  do,  or  suffer,  is  as  little  a  sacrifice  to  him  as  I 
can  offer  one  to  myself.  I  love  him  whether  I  suffer  or  not.  The 
flame  from  heaven  falls  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  and  consumes  the 
beast,  but  the  flame  and  the  priest  remain.  If  my  great  Friend 
demand  something  from  me,  the  heaven  aud  the  earth  seem  glorious 
to  me,  and  I  am  happy  as  he  is  ;  if  he  deny  me  anything,  it  is  a 
storm  on  the  ocean,  but  it  is  spanned  by  raiubows,  and  I  recognise 
above  it  the  kindly  sun,  which  has  no  tempestuous  sides  but  only 
sunshiny  ones.  A  code  of  morality  only  rules  bad,  unloving  souls, 
in  order  that  they  may  first  become  better  aud  afterwards  good. 
But  the  loving  contemplation  of  the  soul’s  first  Friend,  who 
abundantly  animates  those  laws,  banishes  not  merely  the  bad 
thoughts  which  conquer,  but  those  also  which  tempt.  As  the 
eagle  Hies  high  above  the  highest  mountains,  so  does  true  love 
above  struggling  duty. 


A  Religious  Man. 

Levana :  Second  Fragment,  chap.  II.  s.  38. 

®er  abet  9ictigion  Ijat,  finbet  einc  aSorfeljung  mit  nidjt 
melit  {Redjt  in  ber  SQMtgcfdjidjte,  al3  tit  feirter  gamilinu 
gefdjidjte;  ben  Sfiegenbogen,  ber  fid)  auf  <§bf)en  aid  bttdjenber 
Birfet  in  ben  ipimmet  fyditgt,  fdjafft  biefelbe  @onne  int  Sljaus 
tropfen  eitter  niebrigen  Siume  nadj. 

He  who  possesses  religion  finds  a  providence  not  more  truly  in 
the  history  of  the  world  than  in  his  own  family  history  ;  the  rain- 
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liow,  which  hangs  a  glistering  circle  in  the  heights  of  heaven,  is 
also  formed  by  the  same  sun  in  the  dewdrop  of  a  lowly  flower. 

Everything  Holy  is  before  what  is  Unholy. 

Levana  :  Second  Fragment ,  chap.  II.  s.  38. 

2U(eS  4?eilige  ifi  frufjer,  aid  bad  Un^eilige ;  (Sdjulb  fc|,t 
llnfdjulb  ooraud,  nid)t  utngefelfrt;  ed  tuerben  ©ngel,  aber 
uic£)t  gefafine,  gefdfajfen.  fDafjev  fommt  eigentlidf  ber  fWenfcfy 
nicf)t  gum  Jpoi^jlen  fyinauf,  fonbern  irnnter  »on  ba  lfevab  unb 
crfl  bamt  jurucf  empov ;  unb  ltie  faun  ciit  Jtinb  fur  ju  unfd)ul; 
big  unb  gut  gefjalten  toerben. 

Everything  holy  is  before  what  is  unholy  ;  guilt  presupposes 
innocence,  not  the  reverse  ;  angels,  but  not  fallen  ones,  were 
created.  HeDce  man  does  not  properly  rise  to  the  highest,  but 
first  sinks  gradually  down  from  it,  and  then  afterwards  rises 
again :  a  child  can  never  be  considered  too  innocent  and  good. 


How  a  Child  is  to  be  taught  Religion. 

Levana  :  Second  Fragment,  chap.  II.  s.  38. 

Sad  (Srfjabene  iji  bie  Xempelftufe  gur  {Religion,  toie  bie 
©terne  guv  llnevmefjlidifeit.  RBenn  in  bie  SJlatur  bad  ©rope 
bereintritt,  ber  Sturm,  ber  Sonner,  ber  Sternenl)immel,  ber 
Sob :  fo  fpridft  bad  2Bort  ©ott  her  bem  jfinbe  aud.  ©in 
hoped  Unglucf,  eiu  l)o()ed  ©lucf,  eiue  grope  Uebeltpat,  eiue 
(Sbeltfjat  fittb  Sauftatten  einer  loanbernben  dbinberfirdfe. 

The  sublime  is  the  temple-step  of  religion,  as  the  stars  are  of 
immeasurable  space.  When  what  is  mighty  appears  in  nature — 
a  storm,  thunder,  the  starry  firmament,  death — then  utter  the 
word  God  before  the  child.  A  great  misfortune,  a  great  blessing, 
a  great  crime,  a  noble  action,  are  building-sites  for  a  child's 
church. 


Fear  should  not  create  the  God  of  Childhood. 

Levana  :  Second  Fragment,  chap.  n.  s.  38. 

Sflur  fciite  gurd)t  erfdjaffe  ben  ©ott  ber  Jfinblfeit;  fie  fetber 
ifi  »om  bofen  ©eifie  gefdjaffen;  foil  ber  Seufel  ber  ©ropsater 
©otted  trerben? 

Let  not  fear  create  the  God  of  childhood  ;  fear  was  itself  created 
by  a  wicked  spirit ;  shall  the  devil  become  the  grandfather  of 
God? 
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Living  Religion. 

Levana  :  Second  Fragment,  chap.  n.  s.  38. 

9Iid)t  burd)  tie  Mjrfnije,  fonbern  burd)  bte  @efd)id)ten  ber 
©ibet  feintet  lebenbtge  Religion  auf;  bte  bejle  d)rijiltd)e 
3Migioulef)re  ift  ba3  SeBert  (5f)vifti,  unb  barnt  bag  Seibert  ttnb 
©tcrben  feirtev  Slnfyanger,  and)  aufjerfyatb  ber  fyeiligen  ©thrift 
eqafjit. 

Living  religion  grows  not  by  the  doctrines,  but  by  the  narratives 
of  the  Bible  ;  the  best  Christian  religious  doctrine  is  the  life  of 
Christ ;  and  after  that,  the  sufferings  and  deaths  of  his  followers, 
even  those  not  related  in  Huly  Writ. 


The  Wild  Flowers  gathered  in  our  Youth. 

Levana  :  Third  Fragment,  chap.  i.  s.  42. 
llnb  frer  Bat  nidit  an  ftcf)  meine  @rfaf)rung  getnadjt,  bafi 
eft  ein  lanblidjet  ©lutnenftraujj,  ineld)er  itttg  alS  Jiinbern  irn 
2)orf  eitt  Suftiualb  geinefen,  in  fpaten  2)iannja^ren  ttnb  in  ber 
©tabt  burd)  feme  alien  Sufte  unnennbare  Suriicfentjucfungen 
in  bie  gettlicfye  jbinbfjeit  gegeben,  unb  trie  er,  gleicfy  etner 
©lumengottin,  ung  in  bag  erfte  untfaffenbe  Slurcrengeinolfe  ber 
erften  bunfeln  @eful)[e  biueingeljoben  ? 

And  who  is  there  who  has  not  experienced  in  himself — what  I 
have  done — that  often  a  nosegay  of  wild  flowers,  which  was  to  us, 
as  village  children,  a  grove  of  pleasure,  has  in  after-years  of  man¬ 
hood,  and  in  the  town,  given  us  by  its  old  perfume  an  indescrib¬ 
able  transport  back  into  godlike  childhood?  and  how,  like  a 
flower-goddess,  it  has  raised  us  into  the  first  embracing  Aurora- 
clouds  of  our  first  dim  feelings  ? 


The  Joys  and  Sorrows  of  Children. 

Levana  :  Third  Fragment,  chap.  n.  s.  43. 

^reilidf  ftnb  aflc  ©djmerjen  ber  ditnber  nur  furjefte  5fl&cf)te, 
lute  ifjre  greuben  nur  tjeifjefte  Sage ;  unb  jinar  beibcS  fo  fefyv, 
baji  in  ber  fpdtcrn,  oft  iwlfett;  unb  fternlofen  Sebengjeit  ftefy 
ber  aufgericfjtete  SJleufd)  nur  alter  jlinberfreubeu  feljnfudjttg 
erinnert,  inbep  er  ber  jtinberfi^merjen  ganj  sergeffen  jit  fjaben 
fc^eiut. 
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Certainly  all  the  sorrows  of  children  are  but  shortest  nights,  as 
their  joys  are  but  hottest  days  ;  and  both  so  much  so,  that  in  the 
later,  often  clouded  and  starless,  time  of  life,  the  matured  man 
only  longingly  remembers  his  old  childhood's  pleasures,  while  he 
seems  altogether  to  have  forgotten  his  childhood’s  griefs. 


Beware  of  frightening  Children. 

Levana:  Third  Fragment ,  chap.  n.  s.  43. 

©Item,  bebenft  aifo,  fcafj  jeber  ,fiinbl)eit;9iupredjt,  menn  er 
Safyrgeljenbe  lange  an  ber  jlette  geiegen,  bason  fic£>  lodreijjet, 
unb  fid)  liber  ben  SJienfdjen  Jjettoirft,  fo  baib  et  ifpt  auf  bent 
Jtranfenlager  finbet.  Ser  erfie  ©dfrecf  ifi  befto  gefdfjrlidfer, 
je  juttger  et  fallt;  [pater  erfdfricft  ber  SWeufd)  intmer  mcniger; 
ber  Heine  SffiiegeiD  unb  33ett()immcl  bed  JliitbcS  lmtb  leister 
ganj  serfinfiert,  aid  ber  ©ternenfjimmei  bed  Scanned. 

Parents,  consider  then  that  every  childhood’s  Kupert,*  even 
though  it  has  lain  chained  for  tens  of  years,  yet  breaks  loose  and 
gains  mastery  over  the  man  so  soon  as  it  finds  him  on  a  sick-bed. 
The  first  fright  is  the  more  dangerous,  the  sooner  it  happens  ;  as 
the  man  grows  older  he  is  less  and  less  easily  frightened  ;  the 
little  cradle  or  bed-canopy  of  the  child  is  more  easily  quite 
darkened  than  the  starry  heaven  of  the  man. 

*  Rupert  is  the  name  given  in  Germany  to  the  fictitious  being  employed 
to  frighten  children  into  obedience. 


Happiness  dances  in  the  Child. 

Levana:  Third  Fragment,  chap.  iv.  s.  55. 

3m  .Sinbe  tanjt  ncdf  bie  greube,  im  5Nanne  lacked  ober 
lueint  fie  l[bd)flend.  2)et  teife  2>ienfc£>  barf  burdf  ben  Sanj 
ltur  bie  (Sdfonfjeit  ber  Jtunjl,  nidft  fid)  unb  feine  ©mpfinbung, 
audbtiicfen;  £iebe  luurbe  ftd)  baburd)  3U  roij,  ftreube  311  taut 
unb  311  fedf,  »or  ber  ernfien  Stemefid  gebdrben. — 3m  Jlinbe 
leben  nod)  Scib  unb  @eeie  in  ben  gdittettoodjen  eintrddftig, 
unb  ber  freubigen  @eeie  Ijiipfet  nod)  ber  (uftige  .ftorper  nacf), 
bid  [pater  beibe  non  Xifcf)  unb  SBett  fid)  fdfeiten  unb  enblic£) 
ganj  oeriaffen;  ber  leife  3epi)t)t  ber  Sufriebenijcit  breft  fpdter 
bie  fdjmere  metaffne  gaifne  nid)t  mei)t  3U  feinent  Seiger  urn. 

In  the  child  happiness  dances ;  in  the  man,  at  most,  it  only 
smiles  or  weeps.  The  mature  man  can  in  dancing  only  express  the 
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beauty  of  the  art,  not  himself  or  his  emotions  ;  love  would  thereby 
comport  itself  too  rudely,  joy  too  loudly  and  boldly,  before  tbe 
stern  Nemesis.  In  the  child,  body  and  soul  still  live  united  in 
their  honeymoon,  and  the  active  body  dances  after  the  happy  soul ; 
until  afterwards  both  separate  from  bed  and  board,  and  at  last 
entirely  leave  one  another.  In  later  times  the  light  zephyrs  of 
contentment  cannot  turn  the  heavy  metal  standard  to  point  its 
curse. 


A  Child’s  Tears. 

Levana :  Third  Fragment ,  chap.  viii.  s.  66. 

9Benn  {RubcnS  burdj  einen  Strict)  ein  lac&enbeg  jfinb  itt  ein 
hieinenbeg  serfetjrte :  fo  tf)ut  bie  SRatur  biefen  Strict  eben  fo 
oft  att  bent  Urbitbe;  nie  jtef)t  ein  Jtinbauge,  toie  bie  Sonne, 
leidfter  SEaffer,  als  itt  bent  Jjeigcn  SEettcr  ber  Suji. 

As  Rubens  by  one  stroke  converted  a  laughing  into  a  crying 
child,  so  nature  frequently  makes  this  stroke  in  the  original :  a 
child’s  eye,  like  the  sun,  never  draws  water  so  readily  as  in  the 
hot  temperature  of  pleasure. 


Mothers. 

Levana :  Fourth  Fragment,  chap.  n.  s.  78. 

Slber  ifjt  Stutter,  unb  befonberS  if)r  in  ben  Ijotjent  unb 
freiern  Stdnben,  benen  bag  ©efcfjicf  bag  Sajttragen  ber  .§aug; 
Ijaltung  erfpart,  bie  eg  ntit  eittem  fjeitern  gruneit  ©rjie^garten 
fur  eure  .ffinber  utngibt,  trie  fbnnt  if)r  lieber  bie  Sangtoeile  ber 
(Sinfamfeit  unb  ber  ©efcftigfeit  ermdtjten,  alg  ben  emtgen  Oieij 
ber  .Rinbertiebe,  bag  Scfiaufpiet  fctibner  (Sntfaitung,  bie  Spiele 
geticbtejler  SEefen,  bag  SSerbienft  fdjottjler  unb  langfler  2Bir? 
fung?  SBerddjtlid)  ifl  eine  grau,  bie  8:|ngtoei(e  fyaben  fann, 
ttjenn  fie  Jlinber  fjat. 

But  you  mothers,  and  especially  you  in  the  higher  and  less  busy 
classes,  whose  fortune  spares  you  the  heavy  burden  of  careful 
housekeeping,  and  surrounds  you  with  a  cheerful  green  garden  for 
the  education  of  your  children, — how  is  it  that  you  can  prefer  the 
tedium  of  solitude  and  society  to  the  enduiing  charms  of  your 
children’s  love — to  the  drama  of  their  fair  development— to  the 
sports  of  the  best-beloved  beings — to  the  reward  of  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  and  lasting  influence?  That  woman  is  despicable,  who, 
having  children,  ever  feels  ennui. 
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The  Child  never  forgets  his  Mother. 

Levana :  Fourth  Fragment,  chap.  II.  s.  78. 

SUie,  nie  fyat  etneb  je  feiner  vein;  unb  vecfjteqiefyenben  [Nutter 
vetgcffen.  Sluf  ben  btauen  ffiergen  ber  buufelit  Jtinbev^eit, 
itad)  tnetdjen  mir  unb  eivtg  ummcnben  unb  fyinbticfen,  fteljen 
bie  [Nutter  and),  bie  unb  von  ba  fjerab  bab  Seben  geloiefen ; 
unb  nut  mit  ber  fetigften  3«it  gugtei<f>  fonnte  bab  marmjfc 
ejberj  vergejfen  tverben.  3fyv  tvottt  recf^t  fiarE  geliebt  fetyn, 
QBeiber,  unb  redjt  (ange  unb  bib  in  ben  Tob :  nun  fo  fetyb 
Gutter  curer  blinber. 

Never,  never  has  one  forgotten  his  pure,  right-educating  mother. 
On  the  blue  mountains  of  our  dim  childhood,  towards  which  we 
ever  turn  and  look,  stand  the  mothers,  who  marked  out  to  us 
from  thence  our  life  ;  the  most  blessed  age  must  be  forgotten  ere 
we  can  forget  the  warmest  heart.  You  wish,  O  woman!  to  be 
ardently  loved,  and  for  ever,  even  till  death.  Be,  then,  the 
mothers  of  your  children. 


Resemblance  between  Women  and  Children. 

Levana:  Fourth  Fragment,  chap.  hi.  s.  79. 

!Diefelbe  unjerfplitterte  ©infyeit  ber  Natur —  baffetbe  rode 
Slnfctyauen  unb  Sluffaffen  ber  ©egentvart —  biefctbe  (Sdfnettigfeit 
bob  UBiiseb  —  ber  fcfjarfe  ©eobacE)tung;@eijl — bie  fieftigfeit  unb 
9ful)e —  bie  SReijbarfeit  unb  93eivegti(^feit  —  bab  gutmiift)ige 
[dinette  llebergefjen  vent  Snnern  511m  Sleupent,  unb  umgefefyvt, 
von  ©ottern  ju  ©anbern,  von  ©omtenjidubdjen  ju  ©onneu; 
fi)ftemen  —  bie  SScrtiebe  fur  ©ejfatten  unb  garben,  unb  bie 
©rregbarfeit,  [e|en  bie  ferpertidfe  £Rdf>e  beiber  SBefen  mit 
einer  geifligen  fort.  ©teidjfam  jum  ©teidfnifj  tvevben  bather 
bie  Jfinber  anfangb  meiblidj  gcfleibet. 

The  same  unbroken  unity  of  nature — the  same  clp ar  perception 
and  understanding  of  the  present— the  same  sharpness  of  wit,  the 
keen  spirit  of  observation,  ardour  and  quietness,/ excitability  and 
easily-raised  emotions — the  ready  quick  passage  from  the  inward 
to  the  outward,  and  conversely,  from  gods  to  ribbons,  from  motes 
in  the  sunbeam  to  solar  system — the  admir/ition  of  forms  and 
colours,  and  excitability,  carry  out  by  a  mental  alliance  the 
physical  alliance  of  the  two  beings.  Hence/ to  use  an  appropriate 
simile,  children  are  in  the  first  instance  in  women’s  habits. 
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For  what  Purpose  Nature  sent  Women  into 
the  World. 

Levana :  Fourth  Fragment ,  chap.  III.  s.  81. 

SJiit  biefent  23rautfd)aj3  bet  2icbe  fd)icfte  bie  D^atur  bie 
8'tatten  in’S  2eben,  nic£>t  etltia,  tine  SWautter  eft  glauben,  bantit 
fie  felbcr  eon  jetten  fo  redft  bttrd)  unb  bttrd),  son  bet  @of)le  bie! 
gut  Olafje,  liebgeljabt  ttnirben,  foitbern  barum,  batrtit  jie  —  toag 
if>re  SSejlttnmttng  ijl —  Slifitter  tea  ten,  unb  bie  jlittber,  benen 
Dfifet  nut  gu  brtttgcn,  nidjt  abgugetinttnen  ftnb,  licben  fbnttten. 

Nature  sent  women  into  tlie  world  with  this  bridal  dower  of 
love,  not,  as  men  often  think,  that  they  altogether  and  entirely 
love  them  from  the  crown  of  their  head  to  the  sole  of  their  feet, 
but  for  this  reason,  that  they  might  be,  what  their  destination 
is — mothers,  and  love  children,  to  whom  sacrifices  must  ever  be 
offered,  and  from  whom  none  are  to  be  obtained. 


The  Maiden  and  the  Matron. 

Levana :  Fourth  Fragment,  chap.  in.  s.  85. 

2Baf)r(ic£)  cine  frdftige  unb  rein  ergogene  Sungfrau  tfl  cine  fo 
poetifcfje  ©littnc  ber  nratten  2Belt,  baf  jebent  ber  Slnblibf,  biefe 
fprunfbiutlje  eiitige  3a§re  ttad)  ben  glittertoocf)cn  ntit  toclfgelben 
gefriinimtcn  SSldttern  in  unbegoffeneu  33lumettfd)erbm  nieber; 
f)dngen  gu  fefjen,  toelje  tl)un  ntiifite,  fobaib  cr  nut  barauf  afo 
cin  3)td)tet  fdjaute,  toenn  er  folglid)  itn  ©cfmterge  fiber  bie 
iDienftbarfeit  unb  Jincd)tgcfta(t  beg  ittenfd)gcttiorbeucn  Sebettg, 
fiber  ben  lluterfd)ieb  ber  gran  «on  Suitgfrau  lieBer  bag  Tbbts 
ltdjjle  nuiufdjte;  fo  bag  er  bie  Sungftau  lieber  nod)  ntit  ifjrcm 
Jtnofbenf range  son  fRofcn,  ntit  iljrer  3drte,  ifjrer  Uitfuttbe  ber 
2ebeitgs@d)dtfcu,  iljrent  Traunt;3lbriffe  eitteg  Ijeiligett  gbeng 
lieber,  fag’  id),  in  bie  @ottegader;@rbe,  alg  in  bie  Seben&lpeibe 
fcfucfeit  tofirbe.' — £f)u’  eg  bod)  nidjt  Sidjter;  bie  Sungfratt 
toirb  ja  SKfiiter,  uttb  gcBdrt  bie  Sugettb  unb  bag  ®bett  loieber, 
bag  ifjr  entfltgen  ift;  audj  gur  Gutter  fiiegt  einftntalg  eineg 
gurfief,  aber  eitv  fdjbnetcg;  uttb  fo  taffe,  toag  ift! 

Certainly  a  wisely  and  purely  educated  maiden  is  so  poetic  a  flower 
of  this  dull  world,  the  sight  of  this  glorious  blossom  hanging 
some  years  after  thb.  honeymoon,  with  yellow  faded  leaves,  in  un¬ 
watered  beds,  must  Brieve  any  man  who  beholds  it  with  a  poet’s 
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eye ;  and  who  must,  consequently,  in  sorrow  over  the  common 
usefulness  and  sei-vitude  of  the  merely  human  life,  over  the 
difference  between  the  virgin  and  the  matron,  utter  the  deadliest 
wishes;  yes,  1  say,  he  would  rather  send  the  virgin,  with  her 
wreath  of  rosebuds,  her  tenderness,  her  ignorance  of  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  life,  her  dream-pictures  of  holy  Jiden,  into  the  graveyard 
of  earth,  which  is  God’s  field,  than  into  the  waste  places  of  life. 
\fet,  do  it  not,  poet ;  the  virgin  becomes  a  mother,  and  again  gives 
birth  to  the  youth  and  the  Eden  which  have  fled  from  her ;  and 
to  the  mother  herself  they  return,  and  fairer  than  before  ;  and  so 
let  it  be  as  it  is. 


Woman  is  all  Heart. 

Levana  :  Fourth  Fragment,  chap.  iv.  s.  88. 

iOtc  grau  fufjlt  jtd),  a6er  fietyt  jtdj  md)t ;  lie  ill  gan$  jperg, 
unb  iljre  Dpten  ftnb  .§erj;Dl}ren.  Sid)  fclbet  utiD  rcab  ba$u 
gcfycrt,  ttamlicf)  ©runbe  anjufdjanen,  nhtb  ifjr  $u  fauer.  ®ie(j 
teidjt  liejj  bejjwegcn  bie  alte  3Fiec£>tScjete^rfamfeit  ben  Sdjnntr 
frufjer  einem  SWanne,  alb  einer  grau,  abneljtnen,  Ijingegen  bie 
goiter  frufyer  bicfer,  alb  jenetn,  antf)un.  ©runbe  serdnbent 
unb  beicegen  ben  feften  SWann  leister,  alb  bie  tt>eid)e  6cioeg; 
licfie  gran,  fo  n>ie  ber  SBIit,  leister  burd)  fefte  Jborper  gel)t,  alb 
burd)  bie  leidjte  Sufi. 

A  woman  feels,  but  does  not  see  herself  ;  she  is  all  heart — her 
very  ears  are  ears  of  the  heart.  To  observe  herself,  and  what 
pertains  thereunto,  viz.,  reasons,  is  too  disagreeable  for  her.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  on  this  account  that  our  ancient  jurisprudence  sooner 
relieved  a  man  than  a  woman  from  an  oath,  but  applied  the  torture 
sooner  to  him  than  to  her.  Reasons  change  and  affect  the  firm 
man  more  easily  than  the  weak  versatile  woman,  as  lightning 
passes  better  through  solid  bodies  than  through  the  thin  air. 


Feelings  and  Principles. 

Levana  :  Fourth  Fragment,  chap.  rv.  s.  88. 

©efufjle  alb  leidjte  Xruppen  flieljen  unb  fommeu,  bent  (Siege 
ber  ©egemuart  fotgenb;  SSegrife  a6er  blciben  alb  Simentruppen 
unserrueft,  unb  jleljen  hei. 

Feelings  come  and  go  like  light  troops  following  the  victory  of 
the  present  ;  but  principles,  like  troops  of  the  line,  are  undis¬ 
turbed,  and  stand  fast.' 
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The  Higher  Worth  op  Women  than  op  Men. 
Levana :  Fourth  Fragment,  chap.  iv.  s.  89. 

3e  renter  b ag  ©olbgefdf,  befio  leister  toirb  eg  rerbogen; 
bev  f)6I)ere  toeiblidje  Sffiertf;  ift  leidjter  einjubufen,  alg  ber 
mdnnlidje. 

The  purer  the  golden  vessel  the  more  readily  is  it  bent ;  the 
higher  worth  of  women  is  sooner  lost  than  that  of  men. 


What  produces  Yanitt. 

Levana:  Fourth  Fragment,  chap.  iv.  s.  96. 

SBorjuge,  toetdje  tote  ©lumen  auf  ber  Dberffadje  liegen,  unb 
inrater  prangen,  mac^en  leid)t  citel ;  bafjer  SBeiber  SBiijfcpfe, 
©djauppieter,  ©olbaten  burcf)  ©egentoart,  ©eftalt  unb  knjug 
eg  (tub;  inbcjj  attbere  ©crjiige,  bie  tote  ©clb  in  ber  Xiefe 
rnljcn,  unb  fid)  ttttr  mu^fattt  offenbaren,  ©tarfe,  Tiefjtnn, 
©ittlicfyfeit,  befdjeiben  laffen  unb  jictj. 

Charms  which,  like  flowers,  lie  on  the  surface  and  always  glitter, 
easily  produce  vanity  ;  hence  women,  wits,  players,  soldiers,  are 
vain,  owing  to  their  presence,  figure,  and  dress.  On  the  contrary, 
other  excellences,  which  lie  down  like  gold,  and  are  discovered 
with  difficulty— strength,  profoundness  of  intellect,  morality — - 
leave  their  possessors  modest  and  proud. 


Cheerfulness  and  Peevishness. 

Levana :  Fourth  Fragment,  chap.  iv.  s.  97. 

Sadjenbe  djeiterfeit  toirft  auf  afle  SebcngsSa^nen  Tageg;£icfd; 
ber  SKifmutfj  toefyt  feinen  bbfen  Ulebel  in  jebe  grtne;  ber 
©djmerj  ntadjt  jerfireuter  unb  rertoorrcncr,  atg  ber  fogcnannte 
Seidjifran. 

Laughing  cheerfulness  throws  sunlight  on  all  the  paths  of  life. 
Peevishness  covers  with  its  dark  fog  even  the  most  distant  horizon. 
Sorrow  causes  more  absence  of  mind  and  confusion  than  so-called 
levity. 


Two  Different  Worlds. 

Levana  :  Fifth  Fragment,  chap.  i.  s.  100. 

2£enn  ©ie  Sfyren  Bbgltug  jtoifdjen  jtoei  gatij  serfdjicbenen 
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ffielten  £>iit=  unb  Ijerjufuljren  l)aben,  aub  bet  eitten  in  bie 
anbere,  aub  jener  adjtgrojjeu,  auf  weldber  nut  SeelemSlbel, 
(Sfjaraftet,  gtojje  3«>ecfe,  unb  gtofje  SBlicfe,  unb  2Serdd)ter  ber 
Beit  unb  Sufi,  unb  3Jienfd)en  ber  Snngfeit  jianben  unb  gaiten, 
unb  too  ein  Grpamtnonbab,  ©oftatcb,  Sato  in  if^ren  Jtatafcmben, 
alb  aub  eroigcn  betpfytfdjen  £6f)len,  fptacfjen  unb  tietf)en,  >oo 
ber  Srnft,  unb  ber  SJienfcf),  unb  ©ott,  afieb  reog  —  aub  biefer 
Ijeraub  in  jene  fdjetngrofje  SBelt,  worm  afieb  ©rofe  unb 
SGergangene  leic£>t,  afieb  fieidfte  unb  ©egenwdrtige  bebeutenD 
genommen  with,  too  afieb  Sitte,  nicfjt  ipjlidjt  ift. 

If  you  have  to  conduct  your  pupil  through  two  totally  different 
worlds,  out  of  the  one  into  the  other — out  of  that  really  great 
world  in  which  only  nobility  of  soul,  character,  great  principles, 
and  comprehensive  views,  are  valued — where  only  the  despisers 
of  pleasure  and  the  passing  hour,  the  men  of  eternity,  stand — 
where  an  Epaminondas,  a  Socrates,  a  Cato,  still  speak  from  their 
tombs,  and  deliver  oracles  as  from  an  everlasting  Delphic  cavern 
— where  earnestness  of  purpose  and  man  and  God  bring  all  things 
into  life  ;  out  of  this  into  that  world  of  sham  greatness  in  which 
all  that  is  great  and  departed  is  little  esteemed,  and  what  is 
trifling  and  present  is  alone  held  important — where  everything 
is  custom  and  nothing  duty. 


Prince  Albert. 

Levana  :  Fifth  Fragment,  chap.  i.  s.  100. 

3d?  loufte  feinc  eljrrourbigere  ©tuppe,  alb  eincn  furjllidjen 
SSater  unter  feinen  @cf)nen,  ifjnen  bie  l)of)en  Jfrons®efe|e 
flrenge  einprdgenb,  bie  et  fetter  erfufite. 

I  can  imagine  no  more  honourable  group  than  a  royal  father 
among  his  sons,  earnestly  instilling  into  them  the  high  laws  of  the 
kingly  office  which  he  himself  religiously  observed. 


Upright  Minds  are  like  Straight  Roads. 
Levana  :  Fifth  Fragment,  chap.  I.  s.  100. 

©erabe  ©eelen  fdjeinen,  n>ie  gecabe  Slficett,  bent  2luge  nut 
bie  Ijalbe  ©rpfie  gu  fyaben,  int  SSergleid)  mit  benen,  bie  fief) 
funftlidf  toinben ;  abet  bie  gauge  ftnbet  man  burd)  ndl)ereb 
(Sittgeljen  in  fie. 

Upright  minds  are  like  straight  roads,  which  seem  to  the  eye 
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scarce  half  so  long  as  those  which  wind  artfully  about ;  but  their 
true  length  is  found  by  nearer  examination. 


Variety  op  mere  Nothings. 

Levana:  Fifth  Fragment,  chap.  I.  s.  100. 

98eit  3$erfd)ieber||tt  bc3  Sllicfjte  inefjr  ergo^t,  ate  dinertei; 
I;cit  beg  dtiral 

Because  variety  of  mere  nothings  gives  more  pleasure  than 
uniformity  of  something. 


JOHANN  BIST. 

Born  a.d.  1607.  Died  a.d.  1667. 

Self-Conquest. 

Jpelbcnjlarle. 

Better  iftte,  gteicf?  bent  SakCsolfe, 

Sinuett  bis  gett  •§intmi4  bautt, 

Better,  icie  SdbaluS  bie  Solfe 
llcbcrfiiegett  fonber  ®raun; 

©(fitter  ift’S,  Sottennuittcr  bittben : 

Bitterer,  fetbjl  ju  iiberttinbett. 

Ser  ift  ixberaff  ju  loben, 

®cr  feitt  eigttet  SBeifler  iff ! 

<Sd)recffoS  bei  beS  UnglucfS  Soben 
Hub  serfappter  Oleiber  Sift" 

Db  er  t>eute  ftirbt,  ob  ntorgen, 

@o  gcfc£)ict)t’S  beef)  nf)rie  (Bergen. 

It  is  difficult,  like  the  people  of  Babel,  to  build  towers  to  heaven 
— difficult,  like  Daedalus,  to  fly  above  the  clouds  without  feeling 
horror — it  is  difficult  to  bind  the  mother  of  the  young  lion— more 
difficult  still  to  conquer  our  passions. 

He  is  to  be  praised  above  all  who  is  his  own  master!  who  is 
fearless  amidst  the  raging  of  misfortune  and  the  artifices  of  the 
envious.  Whether  he  dies  to-day  or  to-morrow,  he  dies  without 
anxiety. 


SALIS. 
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SALIS. 

Born  a.d.  1762.  Died  a.d.  1834. 

Johann  Gaudenz  von  Salis-Seewis  was  born  a.d.  1762  in  his 
father’s  castle  of  Bothmar,  near  Malans  in  Graubundten,  and  acted 
as  captain  in  the  Swiss  Guards  at  Versailles  till  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Latterly  his  life  was  spent  in  Paris,  Rouen,  and  Arras. 
He  died  at  Halans,  January  the  28tli,  1834. 


The  Grave. 

®aS  ©rat. 

®aS  ©rah  ifl  ttef  utib  jlifle 
ttnb  fd)auberl)aft  fein  9tanb ; 

©g  bedt  mit  fdjmatjer  JpiUle 
Gin  unhefanntes  £anb. 

Sieb  ber  STlac^tigalfcrt 
Tont  rtic^t  in  feinent  @cf)oof; ; 

Ser  gheunbfcfyaft  {Jiofen  fallen 
llinr  auf  bcS  .fjugclg  5Kco3. 

SSerlafnc  SBvdute  ringen 
llmfonji  bie  £dnbe  numb; 

®er  QCaife  dilagen  bringen 
9tid}t  in  ber  Xiefe  ©runb. 

®od)  fonft  an  feinent  Drte 
SBotynt  bie  crfefynte  fRul) : 

9Iur  burd)  bie  bunfle  Ipforte 
@el)t  ntan  ber  Jpeimatf)  ju. 

©as  arntc  .§erg,  ^ienieben 
3$on  mancfjcnt  Sturm  bcmegt, 

Grlangt  bett  loaljren  grieben 
9iur,  no  ti  ntcfjt  mefjr  fcfdagt. 

The  grave  is  deep  and  still,  and  fearful  is  its  brink ;  it  covers 
with  a  dark  mantle  an  unknown  land. 

The  song  of  the  nightingale  sounds  not  in  its  bosom  ;  the  roses 
of  friendship  fall  only  on  the  moss  of  the  hillock. 

Forsaken  brides  in  vain  wring  their  hands  ;  the  wailings  of  the 
orphan  penetrate  not  the  depths  of  the  ground. 
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Yet  in  no  other  place  dwells  the  longed-for  rest ;  only  through 
its  dark  portals  man  goes  to  his  home. 

The  poor  heart,  tormented  here  below  by  many  a  storm,  only 
attains  true  peace  where  it  no  longer  beats. 


Man’s  Wisdom  appears  in  his  Actions. 

Grmunterung. 

Jpanbctt !  burd)  ^anbluttgett  geigt  ftcf  ber  ffieife, 

9iufm  uttb  XtnftevHicfjfeit  ftitb  iljr  ©eteit. 

3eicf)net  mit  Xfjaten  bie  fdjroinbenbcn  ©leife 
llitferer  fiuc£)tig  cntroUenbcn  3eit. 

®en  unS  umfdjlieffenbert  3itM  bcglucfen, 

SHi^e  fo  bid,  ate  cin  Sebcr  bermag. 

D  bad  erfuflet  mit  ftifknt  ©ntjiicfen, 

0  bag  entaclfct  bcu  bufterjlen  Sag! 

2T<utt)ig !  Sludj  Scibeit,  ftttb  cinft  fie  bergattgcn, 

Sabeu  bie  ©eele,  trie  fRegeit  bie  9(u’! 

©rdfier,  ben  £rauer:G>i)frejfen  umfjangcn, 

SUialet  fate  ftifler  SSergijfmeinnidjt  ffilau. 
gveunbe,  uuv  fcileit,  imr  fcilcit  ittte  freuen, 
gmtb’  ift  beg  SBaterg  evfjab’tieg  ©ebot, 
fyreube  ber  Utifflitb  famt  nictitate  gereuen, 

£ddjelt  burd)  JRofcn  bent  nafyenbm  Sob. 

Act!  the  wise  are  known  by  their  actions — fame  and  immor¬ 
tality  are  ever  their  attendants.  Mark  with  deeds  the  vanishing 
traces  of  swift-rolling  time.  Let  us  make  happy  the  circle  around 
us — be  useful  as  much  as  we  may.  For  that  fills  up  with  soft 
rapture,  that  dissolves  the  dark  clouds  of  the  day  ! 

Courage !  even  sorrows,  when  once  they  are  vanished,  quicken 
the  soul  as  rain  the  valley  !  Soon  will  the  graves,  overshadowed 
by  the  cypresses,  be  covered  by  the  silent  forget-me-not’s  blue. 
Friends,  let  us  then  rejoice  and  be  cheerful ;  joy  is  the  command 
of  the  Father  on  high  ;  the  pleasures  of  innocence  can  never  bring 
repentance — they  smile  amid  roses  when  death  draweth  nigh. 


SCHEFER. 

Born  a.d.  1784.  Died  a.d.  1862. 

Leopold  Schefer  was  born,  1784,  at  Muskau,  where  he  spent 
most  of  his  life  on  his  own  property,  and  where  he  died  1862. 
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What  thou  dost  is  done  for  Eternity. 

Slug:  SaienBreuier. 

©enn  toiffe,  mag  bu  and)  getljan,  bu  tljufl 
@g  auf  SeitlebenS  in  (Stinnetung ; 

©ie  gute  ©bat  ftingt  Ijell  ben  Jpimntei  an 
SfBie  eine  ©locfe,  ja  er  nnvb  gutn  ©bicgel, 

3n  bem  bu  auff djauenb  felig  bidE>  crbticfft. 

For  know,  whatever  thou  doest  thou  dost  through  life’s  never- 
dying  memory  ;  good  deeds  ring  clear  through  heaven  like  a  bell 
—yea,  shine  like  a  mirror,  in  which  thou  mayest  behold  thyself 
with  joy. 

Live  in  Purity. 

Sebe  rein,  mein  Jtinb,  bieg  fdfone  Seben, 

{Rein  son  aflern  geljl  unb  bbfent  JBiffen, 

2Bie  bie  Silie  lebt  in  flitter  Unfdfulb, 

2Bie  bie  ©aube  in  beg  ^aincg  ffiipfetn ; 

©afg  bu,  menu  bev  ©ater  niebcrbticfet, 

©eifi  fein  tiebfieg  Slugenmerf  auf  ©rben, 

StBie  beg  StBanbrerg  Sluge  unmittfurlic^ 

Sin  ben  fdfbnen  Slbenbflern  fid)  Jjeftet; 

©afg  bn,  menu  bie  ©onne  bid)  einfi  lofet, 

(Sine  reine  iPerl’  itfr  ntbgefl  jeigen, 

©afg  bein  ©enfen  fei  trie  ©lift  ber  {Rofe, 

©afg  bein  Sieben  fei  tine  8id)t  ber  ©onne, 

SEBie  beg  bitten  5Rad)tgefang  bein  Scben, 

SBie  ein  ©on  aug  feiner  fanften  gtotc. 

Live  in  purity,  my  child,  through  this  fair  life,  pure  from  every 
vice  and  evil  knowledge,  as  the  lily  lives  in  silent  innocence,  as 
the  turtle-dove  amid  the  branches,  that  thou,  when  the  Father 
downward  gazes,  mayest  be  his  beloved  object  on  earth,  as  the 
eye  of  the  unconscious  wanderer  gazes  on  the  lovely  star  of  even  : 
that  thou,  when  the  sun  dissolves  thee,  mayest  show  thyself 
a  pearl  of  purest  whiteness— that  thy  thoughts  may  be  like  roses’ 
perfume — that  thy  love  may  be  like  a  glowing  sunbeam,  and  thy 
life  like  shepherd’s  song  of  evening — like  the  tones  his  flute  pours 
forth  so  softly. 


SCHILLER. 

Born  a.d.  1759.  Died  a.d.  1805. 

John  Christopher  Frederick  von  Schiller  was  born  at  Marbach, 
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a  small  town  in  the  (lucliy  of  Wirtemberg,  a.d.  1759,  the  same 
year  as  Robert  Burns,  and  about  ten  years  before  NapoleoD. 
His  father,  Casper  Schiller,  was  in  the  military  service  of  the 
Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  and  continued  to  serve  his  serene  highness 
in  various  capacities  during  a  long  life.  To  his  mother  it  is 
thought  that  Schiller  owed  the  preternatural  endowments  of  his 
intellect.  She  was  of  humble  origin — the  daughter  of  a  baker, 
but  rich  in  the  gifts  of  the  heart  and  understanding.  Schiller 
passed  a  happy  childhood  with  his  pious  parents.  He  received 
his  education  at  Stuttgard,  and  became  M.D.  in  1780.  His  writ¬ 
ings,  more  particularly  “  The  Robbers,”  gave  offence  to  the  Duke 
of  Wirtemberg,  and  after  much  petty  persecution  he  fled  to 
Mannheim,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Dalberg,  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  a  theatre.  This  connection  aided  in  determining  the  sub¬ 
sequent  direction  of  Schiller’s  talents;  and  his  “Fieseo,”  his 
“  Intrigue  and  Love,”  his  “  Don  Carlos,”  and  his  “  MariaStuart,” 
followed  within  a  short  period  of  years.  Finally  he  brought  out 
his  “Wallenstein,”  an  immortal  drama,  and,  beyond  all  competi¬ 
tion,  the  nearest  in  point  of  excellence  to  the  dramas  of  Shake¬ 
speare.  In  1799  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Civil  History 
in  Jena,  but  his  health  had  been  gradually  undermined  by  his 
own  negligence,  sitting  up  through  the  night  and  defrauding  his 
wasted  frame  of  all  natural  and  restorative  sleep.  He  died  on  the 
9  th  May  1805. 


Jot. 

2ln  tie  ffreute.  St.  4. 

Sreube  fjeifst  bte  ftarfe  Jebet 
3n  bev  emigen  91atuv. 
greube,  fyrcube  treibt  bit  Jidbet 
3n  bcr  gvofjen  Kkltenufyt. 

S3  lumen  (oeft  fte  au@  ben  Jleimen, 

Sonnen  auS  bent  firmament, 

©bfydren  roflt  fte  in  ben  OMuraen, 

Ste  beb  ©efjerg  IRoljr  ntcfjt  fennt. 

Joy  is  the  mainspring  in  the  whole  round  of  everlasting  Nature ; 
joy,  joy  moves  the  wheels  of  the  great  timepiece  of  creation ; 
she  it  is  that  loosens  flowers  from  their  buds,  suns  from  the 
firmament ;  she  that  rolls  spheres  in  distant  space,  seen  not  by 
the  glass  of  the  astronomer. 


Jot. 

31n  tic  tSrettbc.  St.  5. 
Slits  bev  2Bat)rf;eit  fyeuerfptcgel 
Sdcljelt  fte  ben  gerft^et  an. 
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3n  bet  Xugeub  Reilem  fbiigel 
Seitet  fie  beg  Sulberg  Saljn. 

9luf  beg  ©laubeng  ©onnettberge 
©ieft  titan  iffre  galjnen  irefjn, 

Surd}  ben  Sfif  gefpreitgter  ©arge 
@ie  irn  6f)ct  bet  ©nget  fteljn. 

Joy  smiles  on  the  toil  of  the  investigator  of  truth  from  her 
bright  mirror ;  she  leads  the  patient  on  his  way  to  the  steep 
heights  of  virtue ;  we  see  on  Faith’s  refulgent  mountain  her 
banners  wave  aloft ;  through  the  opening  of  the  grave  joy  pervades 
the  choir  of  angels. 

I  was  boen  in  Arcadia. 

{Refignatton.  St.  1. 

9ludj  3df  teat  in  Sltfabicn  geboren. 

I  too  was  horn  in  Arcadia. 

This  is  the  motto  which  Goethe  chose  for  his  Travels  in  Italy. 
It  is  a  very  common  saying  or  citation  in  Germany. 

The  Mat  of  Life  only  blooms  once. 
Stefignation.  St.  2. 

®eg  Sebeng  2Rai  Btuljt  eintnal  ttnb  nidjt  timber. 

The  May  of  life  only  blooms  once,  and  never  a  second  time. 

The  World’s  Doomsday. 

SRefignation.  St.  17. 

$ie  2Bettgef(f)icf)te  ifl  bag  SBeltgetidjt. 

The  world's  history  is  the  world’s  judgment-doom. 

Eternity  gives  Nothing  back. 

{Refignation.  St.  18. 

5Bag  ntan  ton  bet  SRinute  auggefdflagen, 

©ibt  feine  ©migfeit  jutuef. 

Eternity  gives  nothing  back  of  the  minute  that  has  struck. 

Truth  and  Beauty. 

$ic  ©otter  (SricdienlanH.  St.  6. 

Slug  bet  fdjfedfteften  £anb  fann  ffiafiReit  ntacfjtig  nod)  tiutfcit; 
S3ei  bent  @d?bnen  afleirt  ntadjt  bafg  ©efdfg  ben  ©efyalt. 
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Truth  can  work  powerfully,  even  when  directed  by  the  worst 
hand  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  beautiful  it  is  the  vessel  that  makes 
the  contents. 

The  Beautiful. 

©ie  ®6tter  ® rt edjenlant $.  St.  6. 

®amals  tnar  nicfjts  Ijeitig,  a(g  baS  <Ed)ene. 

In  days  of  yore  nothing  was  holy  but  the  beautiful. 

The  Faithless. 

©ie  Steal.  St.  1. 

So  irifift  bu  treutoS  »on  miv  f d^eibert. 

So  will's!  thou,  faithless  one,  leave  me. 

Youth  flies  swiftly. 

©cr  Singling  am  ©adje.  St.  1. 

Sin  ber  duefle  fag  ber  j?nabe, 

SMnnten  toanb  cr  fidf  jum  Jbranj, 

Unb  er  faf)  fie  fcrtgerijfen 
Xreiben  in  ber  SBeilen  Tanj. 

Unb  fo  fliel)en  meine  £age, 

2Bie  bie  duefie,  raftlog  f>in ! 

Unb  fo  bleiefyet  meine  Sugenb, 

2Bie  bie  jMn$e  fd)ncil  uerbiui)n! 

The  youngster  sat  by  the  brook,  plaiting  a  wreath  of  flowers, 
when  he  saw  them  torn  from  his  hand  and  carried  dancing  down 
the  stream  :  so  fly  away  mv  days  in  restlessness,  like  the  waters, 
and  so  my  youth  is  blanched,  as  the  flowers  quickly  lose  their 
bloom. 

Room  enough  in  the  Smallest  Cot  for  Lovers. 

St.  4. 

9iaum  iff  in  ber  fieinjlen  <f?utte 
gilt  etn  glitcfiidf  liebenb  $aar. 

In  the  smallest  cot  there  is  room  enough  for  a  loving  pair. 

Every  Beautiful  Gift  of  Heaven  is  Evanescent. 
©ie  @un|t  fceg  Slugenb  lief  3.  St.  8. 

2Bie  im  l)ci(en  ©onnenbliefe 
©id)  ein  garbenteppid)  lvebt, 
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5Bte  auf  ifyrer  bunten  23rucfe 
3ris  butcf)  ben  fctiinebt. 

<So  ift  jebe  fcEjone  ©abe 
8?tud)tig  trie  beS  33tii$eS  @cf)ein; 

©cfjnett  in  intern  biiftcrn  ©rabe 
©djtiefjt  bie  Sladjt  fte  mieber  ein. 

As  in  a  bright  sun-blink  a  prismatic  carpet  is  woven,  while  Iris 
moves  through  the  heaven  up  her  parti-coloured  bridge,  so  evanes¬ 
cent  is  every  fair  gift  like  the  lightning’s  gleam  ;  quick  in  her 
dark  grave  the  night  again  envelops  them. 

Shakespeare  says — 

“  And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say  1  Behold  !  ’ 

The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up  ; 

So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion.” 


Life. 

31n  tie  greuntc.  St.  1. 

2Bir,  h>it  leben  I  tlnfer  jinb  bie  Stunben, 

Unb  ber  fiebenbe  I;at  9tedjt. 

AVe,  we  live !  Ours  are  the  hours,  and  the  living  have  their  claims. 

The  Poet’s  Fancy. 

2ln  tie  greunte.  St.  4. 

©rcfjveS  mag  ftcf)  anbcrbtro  begeben, 

2Ub  bei  un6  in  unfetm  fteinen  Seben; 

9leue6  —  Ijat  bie  Sonne  me  gefctjn. 

<Setjn  toit  bod)  bag  ©rope  alter  3eiten 
Sluf  ben  SBvcttevn,  bie  bie  SBett  bcbeuten, 

©innroft  ftitt  an  unS  horubergetjn. 

Sltteg  miebertjott  ftci>  nur  im  Seben, 

©mig  jung  ift  nnr  bie  iptjantafie. 

2Bas  fid)  nie  unb  nirgenbS  t)at  begeben, 

2)a6  aftein  serattet  nie! 

Greater  scenes  may  be  elsewhere  passing  than  on  our  narrow 
sphere  ;  anything  new  the  sun  lias  never  seen.  AVe  see  pass 
quickly  before  our  mind’s  eye,  at  the  poet’s  bidding,  the  great  of 
all  time  on  the  stage  of  the  world.  Everything  on  earth  repeats 
itself,  fancy  only  has  perpetual  May  ;  what  has  never  and  nowhere 
been,  that  alone  never  glows  old. 
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Fame  is  the  Noblest  of  Human  Possessions. 

®a§  @  t e g e  § f e fl.  St.  9. 

SBon  be^  SeBeitg  ©utern  a ffert 
3ft  ber  Sffljm  bag  fjocfjfie  bcc& ; 

38cnn  ber  SetB  itt  €>tanb  jerfaften, 

8e6t  ber  grofje  9Lnne  nocf). 

Of  all  the  possessions  of  this  life  fame  is  the  noblest ;  when  the 
body  has  sunk  into  the  dust  the  great  name  still  lives. 

Drink  and  Forget  the  Bitters  of  Life. 

2)a3  ©iegeeifefl.  St.  11. 

£rinf’  tl)tt  aug,  ben  Xrcutf  ber  8aBe, 

Unb  nergif  ben  grofcit  Sdjmerj! 

Sffinnbcrooft  ift  93accf)it£?  ©aBe, 

$a(fam  fi'tr’S  jerriffne  <§erj. 

Quaff  it  off,  the  drink  of  forgetfulness,  and  forget  your  tragic 
sorrows ;  wondrous  is  the  gift  of  Bacchus,  balm  for  the  shattered 
soul. 

Death  is  a  Blessing  to  Mortals. 

.Stage  ber  Seres.  St.  4. 

SKutter  bie  ang  5|3t)rrl)a’g  ©tamme 
©terBlidje  gcBorctt  jtnb, 

©urfen  burcf)  beg  ©raBeg  gtamrne 
SHgen  bem  gelieBten  Jbinb ; 

SJlur  mag  3crtg  .§aug  Bemotjnet, 

Diafjet  ntc t)t  bem  bunfetn  ©tranb, 

Diur  bic  ©eltgen  serfdjonet, 

^arcen,  eure  ftrenge  4banb. 

Mothers,  who  are  born  of  the  mortal  race  of  Pyrrha,  can  follow 
their  beloved  through  the  flames  of  the  pile.  Only  those  who 
dwell  in  Jove's  palace  are  banished  from  the  darksome  strand. 
Ye  Fates !  your  heavy  hand  spares  only  the  heavenly  deities. 

Nature  revives  in  Spring. 

.Stage  ber  Seres.  St.  9. 
gnifirt  ber  gleid)e  Sanj  ber  tporen 
ftreubig  mm  ben  8enj  gurucf, 
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2Birb  bag  Sobte  neu  geboreu 
©on  bcr  ©onne  SebcnSbticf. 

•Steime,  bic  bent  2litge  ftarben 
3n  ber  @rbe  faltern  ©effooji, 

3n  bag  fyeitre  Oieictf  ber  garbeit 
9iinge:t  fie  fidj  fveubig  (eg. 

When  the  measured  dance  of  the  hours  brings  back  the  happy 
smile  of  Spring,  the  buried  dead  is  born  again  in  the  life-glance 
of  the  sun.  The  germs,  which  perished  to  the  eye  within  the 
cold  breast  of  the  earth,  spring  up  with  joy  in  the  bright  realm 
of  day. 

The  Cranes  of  Ibycus. 
fDie  Itranicfje  ke§  S6pfu3.  St.  20. 

©ictf’  ba,  fief)’  ba,  Sintctfjeug, 

SDie  JSftanidfe  beg  3bt)fug! 

See  there,  see  there,  Timotheus,  the  cranes  of  Ibycus ! 

Friendship. 

Sie  S3  Hr  g  feb  aft.  St.  20. 

3<$  fet),  getndljrt  mir  bie  ©itte, 

3n  eurent  ©unbe  ber  Sritte. 

Let  me  be,  grant  my  prayer,  the  third  of  your  band  of  love. 

Tempt  not  Heaven. 

2)et  Smudjet.  St.  16. 

©a  unten  aber  ijl'g  furdftertidi, 

Unb  ber  SJienfd)  rerfudje  bie  ©otter  nidft. 

But  down  there  it  is  fearful,  and  man  must  not  tempt  the  gods. 

The  Terrific  Game. 

Set  Saucier.  St.  19. 

£afjt,  ©ater,  genug  feijn  bag  graufame  ©piet! 

Cease,  father,  the  grim  game  has  been  played  enough  ! 

A  Feeling  Breast. 

®er  Saucier.  St.  21. 

Unter  Sarsen  bie  einjig  fufjienbe  ©ruft. 

Amidst  horrible  faces  the  only  feeling  breast. 
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What  is  the  Tumult  ? 

Set  .ffampf  mit  bem  Stamen. 

2Ba3  rennt  bad  SBotf,  teas  waljt  ftd^  bort 
Sie  langen  ®ajfen  braufenb  fort? 

Why  runs  the  people,  why  rush  they  roaring  through  the  streets? 


Pluck  not  the  Forbidden  Fruit  of  Pleasure. 

Sag  Steal  unb  bag  Seben.  St.  2. 

SBollt  ifjr  fcfjon  auf  ©rben  ©cttern  gleidjen, 

{yrei  fet}tt  in  beb  Xcbcd  9feid)en, 

SBredjet  nidft  non  femes  ©attend  5rucf)t ! 

9lu  bem  <Sd)eine  mag  ber  Slid  fid)  meiben; 

2)cd  ©enuffcd  manbelbate  Steuben 
9?ad)et  fdjleunig  ber  SBegietbe  glucfyt. 

If  you  wish  to  be  like  to  the  gods  on  earth,  to  be  free  in  the 
realms  of  the  dead,  pluck  not  the  fruit  from  the  garden !  in 
appearance  it  may  glisten  to  the  eye :  but  the  perishable  pleasure 
of  possession  quickly  avenges  the  curse  of  curiosity. 


Life  moves  on  in  spite  of  us. 

®ag  Steal  unb  bag  Seben.  St.  5. 

SRddjtig,  felbfl  menu  eure  <Sel)nen  rufjten, 

IReijit  bad  Seben  end)  in  feine  gluten, 

©ud)  bie  3eit  in  ifjren  2Birbeltan$. 

Even  though  your  desires  are  satisfied,  life  hurries  you  forward 
on  its  flood,  and  the  dancing  surge  of  Time  whirls  you  downward. 


Pleasing  the  Many. 

®ag  Sbeat  unb  bag  Seben.  St.  5. 

JEannjt  Su  nidjt  Slllen  gefallen  burd)  beine  Xl)at  unb  bein 
jhmflwetf, 

9Rac£)’  ed  2Benigen  redjt;  SSiefeu  gefallen  iff  fdjlitnm. 

If  thou  canst  not  please  every  one  through  all  thy  labour  and 
art-work,  do  what  contents  the  few  ;  pleasing  the  many  is  bad. 
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Victory  crowns  the  Strong. 

©ag  Steal  unb  bag  Seten.  St.  5. 

Sffienn  eg  gilt,  $u  I)errfc£)en  unb  ju  fcfyivmen, 

jldmpfev  gegeit  Jtdmpfev  jtuvmen 

Sluf  beg  ©iiicfeg,  auf  beg  Stufymeg  Safyn, 

®a  ijiag  Jfufynijeit  fid)  an  J?raft  jevfdjtageu, 

Unb  mit  frac^enbem  ©etog  bie  SBagen 
<Sid)  sevtnengen  auf  bejfdubtem  $lan. 

STOutt;  alleiit  faitn  fyiev  ben  Sanf  etvingen, 

Set  ant  3iel  bev  fpippobtomeg  tntnft, 

9luv  bev  <Stavfe  mivb  bag  Scfyitffat  jiningen, 

SBenn  bev  @d)mdcf)ling  untevjtnft. 

If  it  be  worth  thy  while  to  strive  and  fight,  breast  to  breast  on 
the  road  to  fortune  and  to  fame,  where  strength  and  valour  are 
found,  and  where  the  cars  with  whirling  thunder  roll  along  the 
dusty  plain,  courage  alone  can  here  secure  the  prize  which  beckons 
you  on  towards  the  winning-post ;  in  life  victory  only  crowns  the 
strong,  while  the  feeble  sinks  in  the  struggle. 

The  Patriot’s  Blood. 

®er  ©pajiergang,  1.  99. 

33on  eurent  ©lute  begojfen 

©timet  bev  Dclbaum,  eg  fetrnt  lujtig  bie  loftlidje  <Saaf. 

From  your  blood  the  olive  blooms  and  the  precious  seed  springs 
lustily. 

Art  is  nourished  by  Freedom. 

£Der  ©pastetgang,  1.  122. 

33on  bev  gveifieit  gefdugt  tvadjfeu  bie  jtiinfte  bev  Sufi. 

Art  draws  its  aliment  from  Freedom’s  breast. 

The  Eagle. 

®et  ©pasiergang,  1.  147. 

3m  einfamen  Suftvaum 

•§angt  nut  bev  Slblev  unb  fniipft  an  bag  ©einclfe  bie  2Belt. 

The  eagle,  his  calm  wings  unfurled, 
Lone-halting  in  the  solitary  air, 

Knits  to  the  vault  of  heaven  this  ball — the  world ! 
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The  Son  of  Homer  shines  upon  us  still. 

®er  ©pagiergang,  1.163. 

Vlbet  jugenblidj  ittmtcr,  in  immcr  oerdnberter  @cf)bne 
Qsfyrft  bu,  fromme  Uiatur,  gudjtig  bag  alte  ©efeij 
3mnter  bicfelbe,  bcioal)rft  bit  in  treuen  £dnbcn  bem  SJfanne, 
SBag  bir  bag  gaufelnbe  Jtinb,  load  bit  bcr  bungling  oertrant, 
9®reft  an  gieidjer  33ruft  bic  oielfacfy  mecfyfelnben  Slltet; 

Unter  be-mfelben  SBfau,  iiber  bent  ndmfidjcn  ©rim 
SBanbcIn  bic  ttaljen  unb  wanbein  oereint  bie  fenten  ©efcfyledftcr, 
Hub  bie  (Sonne  .§ometg,  fidje !  fie  ldcf)elt  aucf)  ung. 

But  ever  youthful,  O  bounteous  Nature  !  thou  honourest  in 
ever-changing  beauty,  discreetly,  one  ancient  law  !  Ever  the  same, 
thou  hoardest  in  faithful  hands  for  the  man  what  the  frolicsome 
boy  or  the  youth  has  intrusted  to  thee.  Thou  nurturest  at  thy 
breasts  impartially  the  many-changiDg  ages  ;  beneath  the  self¬ 
same  blue  vault,  over  the  self-same  green,  eternally  wander  all 
races  of  men,  near  or  distant,  brother-like  !  Ah,  see  !  the  sun  of 
Homer  smiles  upon  us  still ! 


Thought  and  Reflection  are  necessary. 

£>a$  Sieb  son  bcr  (Slocfe.  St.  2. 

3unt  QBerfe,  bag  loir  evnfi  bcreiten, 

©cgientt  fidf  looijl  ciit  cntftcg  2Bcrt ; 

SBcnn  gate  9iebcn  fie  begieiten, 

®ann  fiieft  bic  Slrbeit  muntcr  fort 
<So  lajjt  ung  jc£t  mit  Uteip  betradjten, 

$)ag  butdf  bic  fcfjicadfe  jlraft  entfpringt ; 

®cn  fcl)lc(^tcn  SKaint  mug  man  oeradjten, 

35et  nie  bebad)f,  loag  cr  oodbringt. 

Surely  an  earnest  word  is  due  to  the  work  which  the  earnest 
hand  prepares  ;  when  sweet  discourse  accompanies  it,  labour  ever 
prospers  there.  So  let  us  ponder  with  caution  what  is  to  spring 
from  our  flagging  powers  ;  for  vile  the  wretch  who  never  reflects 
on  the  business  in  which  he  is  employed. 


Oh,  that  Love  were  Eternal  ! 
®n3  Stcb  non  ber  ©locfe.  St.  5. 
D  garte  <Sefmfud)t,  fiijjeg  -§offcn, 

Set  erften  Sicbe  golbne  3eit, 
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®ag  Singe  fiel)t  fern  Jpimmel  offeit, 

@g  fcEnnelgt  bag  £erj  in  ©efigfeit ; 

0  bafj  fie  emig  griinen  bliebe, 

Sie  fc^otte  3eit  ber  jungen  Sick! 

O  tender  longing  !  sweet  hope  !  the  golden  time  of  first  love — 
the  eye  sees  the  heaven  open  while  the  heart  is  silent  in  blissful¬ 
ness. 

Oh  !  that  the  year  were  ever  vernal ! 

And  lovers’  youthful  dreams  eternal ! 

The  Stern  and  the  Meek  are  well  joined. 

Cieb  son  ber  ©focfe.  St.  7. 

2)enn,  luo  bag  ©trenge  ntit  bem  Sarten, 

2Bc  ©tarfeg  ftdf  unb  SOiiibeg  faartcn, 

Sa  gibt  eg  einen  guten  Jliang. 

Stunt  btiife,  met  fid)  enrig  biitbet, 

Db  ftdj  bag  Jperg  jum  £er$en  finbet ! 

Set  2Baf)n  ift  furj,  bie  3feu’  ift  tang. 

Sieblidf  in  bet  S3rdute  Scrfeit 
©pielt  ber  juttgftduli^e  ktanj, 

2Benn  bie  Ifeflen  kiidjenglocfen 
Sabcit  ju  beg  gejleg  @lanj. 

2ld)!  beg  Sebeug  fdjbnjte  geier 
(Snbigt  aud)  ben  Sebengtnai, 

SWit  bem  ©urtel,  mit  bem  ©dicier 
Sfiei^t  bet  fdfone  SBaijn  enfjtnei. 

For  where  the  strong  is  betrothed  to  the  weak,  where  the  stern 
is  joined  to  the  meek,  the  tone  it  gives  is  clear  and  strong.  There¬ 
fore  let  those  who  would  unite  themselves  for  aye  pause  and  con¬ 
sider  whether  the  heart  flows  in  one  to  the  heart,  love-delighted. 
Illusion  is  brief,  repentance  long.  Lovely  in  the  bride’s  hair  the 
bridal  wreath  plays  when  the  churcli-bell  invites  to  the  love-feast. 
Alas  !  with  that  sweetest  holiday  life’s  young  May  is  over  for  thee. 
With  the  zone  that  thou  unbindest  the  sweet  illusion  vanishes 
too. 

Fire. 

®a3  Sieb  son  ber  ©focfe.  St.  11. 

SBo^Itfjdtig  iji  beg  geuerg  Sftadft, 

SBenn  fie  bet  SJfenfdj  bejaljmt,  bemadjt. 

Of  wondrous  use  is  the  might  of  flame  when  man  can  watch  and 
tame  it. 


Z 
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A  Father’s  Joy  in  seeing  his  Family  saved. 

$a8  Sieb  »on  bet  ®focfe.  St.  13. 

Gin  fufjer  Trofl  ifl  ifpn  gebtiebeu, 

Gr  jat>it  bie  ^aufter  feinet  Sieben, 

Unb  ftef)!  ifjnt  fein  tlfeuveg  £au!pt. 

A  sweet  joy  remains  to  him  ;  he  tells  his  beloved  children  o'er, 
and,  lo !  not  one  is  missing  from  that  store. 

Labour  is  Renown. 

3)aS  Sieb  con  bet  ®locfe.  St.  19. 

SIrbeit  ifl  beg  Siirgerg  Sieiie, 

(Segen  ifl  ber  2Ruf)e  fpretg; 

Gl)tt  ben  J?bnig  feine  SBiirbe, 

Glfret  unsi  ber  fjanbe  gieij;. 

Labour  is  the  ornament  of  the  citizen ;  the  reward  of  toil  is 
when  you  confer  blessings  on  others  :  his  high  dignity  confers 
honour  on  the  king ;  be  ours  the  glory  of  our  hands. 

The  Results  of  Freedom  and  Equality. 

$ag  Steb  bon  bet  ©locfe.  St.  23. 
greiffeit  unb  ©feidffycit !  ftort  man  (cfflfen; 

®er  rulj’ge  SButget  greift  jur  33el)r, 

®ie  ©trafen  futtett  ftcff,  bie  fallen, 

Hub  SBurgerbanben  jie^n  uml)er. 

S)a  werben  SfBeiber  511  £tyanen 
Unb  treiben  mit  Gntfcfjen  <5d)er$: 
iJlodff  jucfettb,  tnit  beg  $antljerg  Saffucn, 

Setteiffen  fie  beg  geiubeg  ^erg. 

Dlidjtg  ^peiligeg  ifl  mcfyt,  eg  lefen 
<£ic^  al(e  Sknbe  frontmcr  @dfeu; 

5)er  ©ute  rdumt  ben  fpiais  bent  SBbfen, 

Unb  afie  Suffer  icatten  frci. 

“Freedom  and  Equality  !”  are  the  words  we  hear  :  the  peace¬ 
ful  citizen  rushes  to  arms  ;  the  streets,  the  halls,  are  filled,  and 
murderous  bands  swarm  around.  The  hyena-shapes  that  once 
were  women  jest  with  the  horrors  they  survey.  While  still 
palpitating,  with  panther’s  teeth  they  rend  their  enemy  s  heart. 
Holy  things  are  known  no  more — all  the  bands  of  awe  and  rever¬ 
ence  are  burst.  The  wicked  reign — the  good  retire — and  universal 
crime  is  law. 
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Man  in  Error  is  Terrible. 

S teb  son  bet  ©lode.  St.  23. 

©efdljrlidj  if’g,  ben  Seu  ju  ttecfen, 

SBerberbtid)  if  beg  Xigerg  3aljn ; 

Sebod)  ber  fcf)recf[ic()fe  ber  @d)recfen, 

Sag  ift  ber  Tlenfcf)  in  feinent  SBaljtt. 

It  is  dangerous  to  wake  the  lion  from  his  sleep,  terrific  are  the 
fangs  of  the  tiger,  but  worse  than  both  united  is  man  in  his 
delirious  fury. 


The  Power  op  Song. 

$te  be3  ©efangeS.  St.  4. 

@o  raft  son  jeber  eiteln  Siirbe, 

2Benn  beg  ©efangeg  Otuf  erfdjaft, 

Ser  fKenfcf  fd)  auf  jur  ©eifertourbe 
llnb  tritt  in  feilige  ©etnalt; 

Sen  fjc^en  ©cttern  if  er  eigen, 

Sfjm  barf  nidjtg  Srbifdjeg  fdj  nafin, 
llnb  jebe  anbre  fKadjt  ntujs  fdjweigen, 
llnb  fein  SSer^angnip  fa  lit  ifyn  an; 

©g  fdjnnnben  jebcg  Jlmnmerg  ffalten, 

@o  lang  beg  Siebeg  3<utber  iratten. 

So  song,  like  fate  itself,  is  given 
To  scare  the  idler  thoughts  away, 

To  raise  the  human  to  the  holy, 

To  wake  the  spirit  from  the  clay ! 

One  with  the  gods,  the  bard  :  before  him 
All  things  unclean  and  earthly  fly ; 

Hushed  are  all  meaner  powers,  and  o’er  him 
The  dark  fate  swoops  unharming  by  ; 

And  while  the  Soother’s  magic  measures  flow, 
Smoothed  every  wrinkle  on  the  brows  of  Woe  1 

Honour  to  Women. 

SBurbe  ber  Srauen.  St.  1. 

©Ijret  bie  ffrauen !  fe  fedfen  unb  toeben 
•fnntmlifdje  UJofen  in’g  irbifdje  Scben, 
gledjten  ber  Siebe  beglucfenbeg  SSanb, 
llnb  in  ber  ©rajie  jiidjtigem  ©djleier 
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Stdljren  fie  iradjfatrt  bag  eluige  genet 
©cffdner  ©efufjtc  mit  ijeiliger  .§anb. 

Honour  to  women  !  they  twine  and  weave  the  roses  of  heaven 
into  the  life  of  man  ;  it  is  they  that  unite  us  in  the  fascinating 
bonds  of  love  ;  and,  concealed  in  the  modest  veil  of  the  Graces, 
they  cherish  carefully  the  external  fire  of  delicate  feeling  with 
holy  hands. 

This  has  been  caricatured  into  the  following  words  :  — 

„@f)vet  tie  (Stnuen,  fte  ftedken  unb  tDcben 
SSSoflcite  ©trumjjfe  fut’3  irbifcfje  Cebert.  “ 


Power  op  Woman  over  Man. 

SSiirbe  ber  Srauen.  St.  7. 

SIbcr  mit  fanft  ubcrrebenber  SSitte 
giiljren  bie  Frauen  ben  ©center  ber  ©itte, 

Soften  bie  Sibietracfjt,  bie  tobenb  entglutjt, 

Seljren  bie  JMfte,  bie  feinblidj  fid?  Ijaffen, 

©id)  in  ber  lieblid)en  germ  311  umfaffen, 

Unb  seretnen,  mad  eirig  ft<f)  fiielft. 

But  with  soft  persuasive  prayers  woman  wields  the  sceptre  of 
the  life  which  she  charmeth  :  she  lulls  the  discord  which  roars 
and  glows — teaches  the  fierce  powers  which  hate  each  other  like 
fiends  to  embrace  in  the  bonds  of  love — and  draws  together  what 
are  for  ever  flying  asunder. 


The  Child  has  Instincts  op  Heaven. 

Sljeflo.  St.  6. 

SBage  bn  gu  irren  unb  gu  traumen: 

£ofyer  ©inn  liegt  eft  in  finb’fdjem  ©bid. 

Oh,  dare  to  err  and  to  dream  ;  deep  meaning  often  lies  in  the 
instinct  of  the  child. 

The  World  darkens  what  is  Bright. 

®a8  SJtabcfjen  son  Orleans.  St.  3. 

( Hi  liebt  bie  SBclt,  bag  ©traljlenbe  gu  fdjtodrgen, 

Unb  bag  (StfjaBite  in  ben  ©tauB  gu  giefyn. 

The  world  loves  to  darken  what  is  bright,  and  to  drag  each 
loftier  thought  in  the  dust. 
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The  Beautiful  soon  passes  away. 

Scenic.  L.  11. 

©iefje,  ba  tneinen  bic  ©otter,  eg  toeitiert  bie  ©ottinnen  a((e, 
iDaji  bag  ©djone  sergeljt,  baft  bag  aSoflfommene  ftirbt. 

2lu<fl  ein  JUagtieb  ju  fetyn  irn  Sftunb  ber  ©etiebten,  ift  fjerrlicf), 
Sentt  bag  ©emcine  gef)t  fianglog  jum  Dtfug  fjinab. 

Tears  are  shed  by  every  god  and  goddess  that  the  heautiful  is 
past,  that  the  perfect  dies  away  ;  yet  noble  is  the  voice  of  wailing 
for  those  whom  we  love,  for  the  base  go  to  Pluto  unlamented  and 
unmourned. 


Man  Free  by  Birthright. 

®ic  SBorte  kc§  OtaubenS.  St.  2. 

Ser  SKenfdj  ift  fvei  gefc£)affen,  ift  fret, 

Unb  ttmrb’  er  in  Jtetten  geboren. 

Man  has  been  created  free — is  free  by  birthright,  even  though 
he  may  have  been  born  in  chains. 

A  Childlike  Mind. 

®te  SBorte  b e S  ©tau&enS.  St.  3. 

Unb  inag  fein  SBerfianb  ber  SBcrftdnbigen  ftefft, 

®ag  ubet  in  (Sinfatt  ein  finbtidj  ©emutf). 

A  childlike  mind  in  its  simplicity  practises  that  science  of  good 
to  which  the  wise  may  be  blind. 

There  is  a  God. 

®te  ffiorte  teB  ©tautens.  St.  4. 

Unb  ein  ©ott  ift,  ein  fjeitiger  2Sil(e  lebt, 

SBie  audj  bet  menfcfyiicf)e  tnanfe; 

£odj  fiber  ber  3eit  unb  bent  Sfiaume  h?cbt 
Sebenbig  ber  fjbdjfte  ©cbanfe, 

Unb  cb  Stfleg  in  exigent  SSecfyfel  freif’t, 

©g  be()arret  irn  SDSedjfet  ein  ruftiger  ©eift. 

And  there  is  a  God ;  a  holy  will  is  active,  however  much  the 
human  will  rocks  to  and  fro  ;  high  over  time  and  space  a  sublime 
thought  is  woven,  and  though  everything  is  in  labour  and  change 
an  immutable  Spirit  continues  amidst  all  this  change. 

Bulwer  thus  translates  it : — 

“And  a  God  there  is  !  over  space,  over  time, 

While  the  human  will  rocks  like  a  reed  to  and  fro, 
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Lives  the  will  of  the  Holy — a  purpose,  sublime, 

A  thought  woven  over  creation  below ; 

Changing  and  shifting  the  all  we  inherit, 

But  changeless  through  all  one  Immutable  Spirit !  ” 


How  ANYTHING  NOBLE  CAN  BE  PERFORMED, 
ffireite  uttb  Sdefe.  St.  2. 

SBer  etoag  StefflidjeS  teijien  toiff, 
gern  toag  ©rofeg  ge&oren, 

Set  fammle  ft  til  unb  unerfdjiajft 
3m  fteinften  ftJunfte  bie  ftodjfte  .traft. 

"Whoever  wishes  to  perform  something  noble,  if  he  would 
produce  some  great  work,  collects  quietly  and  perseveringly  the 
mightiest  powers  into  the  smallest  space. 

The  Division  of  Ranks. 
ltntcrfcfneb  bet  ©taitbe. 

Slbei  ift  and}  in  bet  fttt[id)en  SEBett.  ©entente  ftiaturen 
Safften  mtt  bent,  hag  fie  tftun,  ebte  mit  bera,  hag  fte  finb. 

There  is  a  nobility  also  in  the  moral  world.  Common  natures 
pay  with  that  which  they  do,  noble  with  that  which  they  are. 
Bulwer  thus  translates  this  : — 

“Yes,  in  the  moral  world,  as  ours,  we  see 
Divided  grades — a  soul's  nobility ; 

By  deeds  their  titles  commoners  create, 

The  loftier  order  are  by  birthright  great.” 

Wisdom. 

SB  t  ff  enf  cf)  aft. 

©inetn  ift  fie  bie  ftofje,  bie  fttmm[iid)e  ©ottin,  bem  SItibern 
(Sine  titdftige  bie  tljn  mit  Sutter  oerfovgt. 

To  one  it  is  the  mighty,  heavenly  goddess,  to  another  it  is  an 
excellent  cow,  that  furnishes  him  with  butter. 

Kant  and  his  Commentators. 
i?ant  unb  feine  SluSteger. 

ftBte  bod)  etn  eingiger  Sfteidjet  fo  oiete  Settier  in  Sprung 
<Se£t!  aBenit  bie  .ftbntge  Bauu,  ftaBen  bie  farmer  gu  tftun. 

How  many  starvelings  one  rich  man  can  nourish  ! 

When  monarcks  build  the  rubbish- carriers  flourish. 
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Hope. 

§offnung. 

(Bo  rcbcn  unb  tvaumen  bie  SKenft^eu  »id 
Son  beffcvn  fiinftigen  Sagen; 

SUad)  einem  glucf(id)en,  gotbencn  Btcl 
<Sief)t  man  fte  renncn  unb  jagen. 

S)ie  2Belt  mirb  alt  unb  mirb  mieber  jung, 

®od)  bev  SUJenfdj  Ijofft  imrner  SBerbejTerung. 

£>ie  Jpoffnung  fuljrt  if)n  in’s  Sebcu  cin, 

©ie  umjfattcrt  bnt  froljtidicn  Jluabcn, 

Sen  Bungling  loefet  it)r  Baubevfcfiein, 

©ie  mirb  mit  bem  ©reig  nid;t  begraben; 
Scnn  befdjiliejjt  er  im  ©rabe  ben  muben  Sauf, 
9lod)  am  ©rabe  ^flangt  er  —  bie  epojt'nuug  auf. 

@3  ifl  fein  leercr  fcfymcidjelnber  2I'al)n, 

©rjeugt  im  ©eljirne  beg  £f)oren. 

But  ^evjen  filnbet  eg  taut  fief)  an : 

3u  mag  Sevjernt  (tub  mir  geboren, 

Unb  mag  bie  iunere  ©timme  [priest, 

Sag  tdufe^t  bie  Ijoffenbe  ©eete  nid)t. 

We  children  of  men,  we  speak  and  dream 
Of  future  halcyon  days  ; 

On  some  beloved  and  lovely  theme 
We  fix  our  steadiest  gaze  ; 

The  world  grows  old  and  young  while  we 
Still  hope  this  future  good  to  see. 

Gay  Hope  springs  with  us  to  life  and  light, 

And  boyhood’s  by  her  illumed  ; 

The  youth  she  enraptures  with  delight, 

With  the  old  she’s  not  entombed  ; 

For  when  we  rest  within  the  grave, 

Even  o’er  its  dust  her  flow’rets  wave. 

Hers  is  no  flatt’ring  empty  show 
In  the  brain  of  folly  bred, 

For  well  our  conscious  bosoms  know 
For  glory  they  are  made  ; 

And  what  this  secret  voice  declares. 

The  future  in  fruition  shares. 
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Destiny. 

@§atefbearc’t  @d;atten,  1.  35. 

2)ag  gtcfje,  gigantifdje  ©djicffaf, 
2Betd)eS  ben  SKenfdjen  er Ijebt,  toenn  eg  ben  STOenfdjen  jermalntt ! 

Vast,  colossal  Destiny,  which  raises  man  to  fame,  though  it  may 
also  grind  him  to  powder  ! 

Seeming  and  Reality. 

2In  ®oetf)e,  ats  cr  belt  fflfafyomct  son  SSoitaire  auf  tie 
33ut;ne  6rad>te,  St.  6. 

Set  ©cljein  fell  nie  bie  2Sitflid)feit  cvreicfjcn, 

Unb  fiegt  iltatur,  fo  ntttfj  bte  jfrtnfl  entmcicfjen. 

Seeming  will  never  reach  reality  ;  and  if  nature  gets  the  better, 
art  must  give  way. 

Freedom  only  in  the  Land  op  Dreams. 

®et  Stntritt  bet  rtcuert  Saljr^untertt.  St.  9. 

greil)ctt  i(l  nur  in  bent  Skid)  bet  Stdittne, 

Ititb  bag  ©d)6ne  Bli'tfjt  nut  tut  ©efattg. 

Freedom  is  only  in  the  land  of  dreams,  and  the  beautiful  only 
blooms  in  song. 


The  Child  in  the  Cradle. 

Sat  Hint  in  ter  2Biege. 

@liicfltd)et  ©angling!  bit  ijt  etn  nncnblid)er  9iattm  ncd)  bie 
SBiege, 

SSetbe  2Tcamt  unb  bit  ttitb  eng  bie  uitenblicf)e  2Mt. 

Happy  child !  the  cradle  is  still  to  thee  a  vast  space ;  become  a 
man,  and  the  boundless  world  will  be  too  small  to  thee. 

It  is  the  Heart  that  makes  us  Sons  and  Brothers. 

The  Robbers,  I.  1. 

9lidjt  gleifcl)  unb  SSlitt,  bag  dpetj  ntacf;t  ting  jit  SSatcrn  unb 
©cljnen. 

It  is  not  flesh  and  blood,  it  is  the  heart  that  makes  us  fathers 
and  sons. 
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What  Nature  has  given. 

The  Rollers,  L  1. 

9lein !  nein !  icfj  tlju’  ifjt  Unrest.  @ab  fie  un3  bod; 
Cirjtnbungggeiji  mit,  fe|te  und  nacft  unb  amtfelig  att’o  Ufa 
biefeS  grofett  Oceans,  ©eft  —  ©djmintme,  met  fdjmimmen  fame, 
unb  met  plump  iji,  get)’  unter! 

No,  no  !  I  do  Nature  injustice  ;  she  gave  inventive  faculty,  and 
set  us  naked  and  helpless  on  the  shore  of  this  great  ocean — the 
world  ;  swim  those  who  can — the  heavy  may  go  to  the  bottom. 

The  Man  who  fears  nothing. 

The  Rollers,  I.  1. 

23er  nidjts  furdjtet,  iji  nidjt  mcniget  mddjtig,  alo  bet,  ben 
Slfteb  futdjtei. 

The  man  who  fears  nothing  is  not  less  powerful  than  he  who  is 
feared  by  every  one. 

The  Present  Generation. 

The  Rollers,  I.  2. 

Sa  ftabbeln  fie  nun,  mie  bie  flatten  auf  bet  , Keltic  beS 
SjetfuleS. 

The  present  generation  are  like  rats  crawling  about  the  club  of 
Hercules. 

Thus  Shakespeare  ( Julius  Ccesar,  L  2)  says — 

“We  petty  men 

Walk  under  his  huge  legs  and  peep  about.” 

Sweet  to  be  lulled  to  Death  bt  a  Son’s  Praters. 

The  Rollers,  n.  2. 

SSie  fup  iji’S,  eingemiegt  ju  metben  in  ben  Schlaf  beS  Tobc^ 
sen  bent  @ebet  eine3  <2of)ne3 —  ba3  iji  SBiegengefang. 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  he  lulled  into  the  sleep  of  death  by  a  son's 
prayer — that  is  the  true  requiem  ! 

The  Honest  Man  and  the  Rogue. 

The  Rollers,  n.  3. 

Senn  fteljfi  bit,  id)  pfTeg’  intnter  311  fageit :  cinen  ljonueten 
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SKann  farm  man  aug  jebcnt  2Beibenflcj$en  formen,  abet  ju 
eiucrn  <2pi£buben  mifl’g  ©nils’. 

Then  observe  that  I  used  always  to  say  that  an  honest  man  you 
may  form  of  wiudlestraws,  but  to  make  a  rogue  you  must  have 
grist. 


Feeling  op  Power. 

The  Robbers,  n.  3. 

3d)  fuljte  eine  Slrrnee  in  nteinet  gfaufi. 

I  feel  an  army  in  my  fist. 

The  Drama  op  Life. 

The  Robbers,  nr.  2. 

©tuber —  id)  Jjabe  bie  2Renfd)en  gefefjett,  if)  re  ©ienenforgen 
unb  if) re  Otiefenprojecte  —  if;rc  ©otterpidne  unb  if;re  SKaufe? 
gefdjdfte,  bag  luunberfeltfamc  JBettrennen  nad)  ©liicffeligfeit ;  — 
biefer  bcm  ©djmung  fcineS  S^offeS  anoevtraut —  cin  anbercr  ber 
0lafe  feineg  ©fetg —  ein  britter  feincn  cigencn  ©eirten;  biefeS 
bunte  Sotto  beg  Sebcng,  moreitt  fo  2Ttand)er  feine  Unfd)ulb  unb 
—  feiiten  ^imrncl  fcfct,  einen  Xreffer  ju  f)afd)ert,  unb  —  Sullen 
jtnb  ber  Slugjug  —  ant  ©nbe  mar  fein  Xreffer  barin.  ©g  ifi 
cin  @d)aufpiel,  ©ruber,  bag  Xffrdnen  in  beiite  Slugen  locft, 
menn  eg  bein  3'nerd)fcf(  junt  ©etadfter  fiiselt. 

Brother,  I  have  watched  men  :  their  insect  cares  and  giant  pro¬ 
jects — their  godlike  plans  and  their  mouselike  employments — 
their  eager  race  after  happiness ;  this  one  trusting  to  the  swift¬ 
ness  of  his  horse — another  to  the  nose  of  his  ass — a  third  to  his 
own  legs ;  this  chequered  lottery  of  life,  on  which  so  many  stake 
their  innocence  and  heaven  to  snatch  a  prize,  and— blanks  are  all 
they  draw ;  for  they  find  to  their  disappointment  that  there  was 
no  prize  in  the  wheel.  It  is  a  drama,  brother,  which  might  bring 
tears  into  your  eyes,  while  it  burst  your  sides  with  laughter. 


The  Remorse  op  the  Wicked. 

The  Robbers,  hi.  2. 

SIfieg  fiinauggegangett,  ft d)  itn  frtcbiidjen  @tral)[  beg  ftrufp 
lingg  ju  fottnett  —  rnantm  id)  affein  bie  4?of(e  faugen.  aug  ben 
gvcubeu  beg  ^imtnctg?  —  fDaf  SUlee  fo  glucflid)  iff,  burd)  ben 
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@eift  beg  fyriebeng  Slfleb  fc  setfdmhjlert !  —  2)ie  ganje  9Belt 
eine  gamiUe  unb  ein  SBater  bovt  oben —  SJleirt  Safer  nicfjt  — 
id)  allein  ber  SSevfic^eite,  tc^  afieiti  auggentuffevt  aug  ben  9feil)en 
bee  Oleinett  —  mir  tiid)t  ber  fiijje  Svante  jbinb —  nimmer  mir  ber 
©eliebten  fd)mad)tenber  33(icf  —  nimmer,  nimmer  beg  ©ufett; 
freunbeg  llmarmung.  (2Bilb  jututffaljtcnb.)  Umlagert  son 
SWcrbern — eon  Pattern  umsifd)t  —  angefd)micbet  an  bag  Sajler 
mit  eifernen  fflanben — l)inaugfcl)toinbetnb  in’g  @rab  beg  ^Berbers 
beng  auf  beg  Saflerg  fd)manfenbem  €?ot)r  —  mitten  in  ben 
33Iumen  ber  glucElidjen  SBelt  ein  tjeutenber  Slbbabottna! 

2>a{i  iefy  mieberfet)ren  burfte  in  mcincr  Splutter  8eib !  bafi  id) 
ein  Settler  ge&oren  merben  burfte! — -Sein;  id;  moftte  nic^t 
me^r,  o  fpimmet —  bafi  id)  icerben  burfte  trie  biefer  Xaglcl)ner 
enter !  —  D  i^  irefite  mid)  abmiiben,  bafj  mir  bad  Slut  non  ben 
@d)ldfen  roltte  —  mir  bie  SBolluft  eineb  einjigen  Sffiittaggfdjlafg 
ju  erfaufen  —  bie  ©eligfeit  eitter  einjigen  Xfjrane. 

(§g  mar  eine  3eit,  too  fte  mir  fo  gem  fiojfen  —  o  iljr  Xage 
beS  griebemS!  bu  @d;(cfj  meineg  SBaterg —  it)r  gruneti  fd)tnarj 
merifd)ert  X(;dler!  D  all’  ifjr  ®lt)fiumg;@cenen  meiner  jlinbs 
Ijeit!  —  toerbet  il)r  nimmer  jurutffeljren —  nimmer  mit  fofi= 
lid)em  Saufeln  meiiten  brennenben  Sttfetx  fufjlen? —  Xraure 
mit  mir,  Utatur !  —  @ie  toerben  nimmer  jurueftefyren,  nimmer 
mit  fbfUid)em  Sdufetn  meinen  brennenben  SBufett  fu^Ien.  — 
®al)ut;  bal;in!  untoieberbringiid) ! 


See  !  all  things  are  gone  forth  to  bask  in  the  peaceful  beam  of 
the  spring ;  why  must  I  inhale  alone  the  torments  of  hell  out  of 
the  joys  of  heaven?  That  all  should  be  so  happy,  all  so  married 
together  by  the  spirit  of  peace  !  The  whole  world  one  family,  its 
Father  above;  that  Father  not  mine!  I  alone  the  castaway  !  I 
alone  struck  out  from  the  company  of  the  just !  for  me  no  child 
to  lisp  my  name  ;  never  for  me  the  languishing  look  of  one  whom 
I  love !  never !  never  the  embracing  of  a  bosom  friend  !  Encircled 
with  murderers — serpents  hissing  around  me— riveted  to  vice  with 
iron  bonds — rushing  down  to  the  gulf  of  perdition  on  the  eddy¬ 
ing  torrent  of  wickedness— amid  the  flowers  of  the  glad  world  a 
howling  Abaddon  !  Oh,  that  I  might  return  into  my  mother’s 
womb,  that  I  might  be  born  a  beggar  !  I  would  never  more — O 
Heaven !  that  I  could  be  as  one  of  these  day-labourers.  Oh  !  I 
would  toil  till  the  blood  ran  down  from  my  temples  to  buy  myself 
the  pleasure  of  one  noontide  sleep — the  blessing  of  a  single  tear. 
There  was  a  time,  too,  when  I  could  weep — O  ye  days  of  peace  ! 
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thou  castle  of  my  father  !  ye  green,  lovely  valleys  !  O  all  ye 
Elysian  scenes  of  my  childhood !  will  ye  never  come  again — never 
with  your  balmy  sighing  cool  my  burning  bosom  !  Mourn  with 
me,  Nature!  They  will  never  come  again — never  cool  my  burning 
bosom  with  their  balmy  sighing !  They  are  gone  !  gone !  and  may 
not  return ! 


We  live  to  die  in  Sorrow. 

The  Robbers ,  iv.  2. 

SlllcS  tebt,  urn  tvaurig  Voieber  ju  jletben.  2Bir  interefjtren 
unb  nut  batum,  mir  gcinittnen  nut  baturn,  bag  tuir  itieber  mit 
f&djmerjcn  setlicren. 

We  all  live  that  we  may  die  in  sorrow.  We  devote  our  thoughts, 
and  only  win  the  things  of  this  world  to  part  with  them  in  sorrow. 


Man  is  made  of  Filth. 

The  Robbers ,  iv.  2. 

Set  iDienfd)  cntficgt  aug  5Wcrafl,  nub  matet  cine  SBeile  im 
Slioraft,  unb  niacfjt  SKcrajf,  unb  gagvt  itieber  gufammen  in 
2)ievaff,  big  cr  julcijt  an  ben  ©cfyugfogien  fcineg  Urenfetg  mt; 
fldtgig  anflebt.  SDag  iff  bag  Gttbe  tom  Sieb — bet  moraftige 
(Sitfel  bet  menfdjlicfjen  SBcftimmung. 

Man  is  made  of  filth — wades  a  while  in  filth — produces  filth — 
and  sinks  back  again  into  filth,  till  at  last  it  sticks  to  the  boots  of 
his  own  posterity.  That  is  the  burden  of  the  song — the  filthy 
cycle  of  human  fate. 

So  Shakespeare  ( Hamlet ,  act  v.  sc.  1)  says — “  To  what  base  uses 
v  e  may  return,  Horatio  !  Why  may  not  imagination  trace  the 
noble  dust  of  Alexander  till  he  find  it  stopping  a  bung-hole  ?  ” 


External  Forms  are  the  Trappings  of  the  Mind. 
The  Robbers,  iv.  5. 

Slugenbinge  ftnb  nur  ber  Slnjlrid?  beg  2J?anneg —  bin 
mein  ^immel  unb  nteine  £bfle. 

Outward  things  are  only  the  trappings  of  the  man.  I  am  my 
own  heaven  and  hell. 
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The  Destinies  op  Mankind  are  balanced. 

The  Eobbers,  v.  1. 

<3e1)et  ju,  baS  <Sd)i<ffat  bcr  Ttenfdjen  jleijet  mtter  fid)  in 
T urcEsterfid£>  fdjcncnt  @leid)gemid)t.  ®ie  28agfd)ale  toiefeS  SebenS 
ilnfenb,  mirb  fjoc^fieigen  in  jenem,  flcigeub  in  biefem,  mirb  in 
jenem  ju  23obett  fatten.  Slber  maS  tjiev  geittid^eS  Seiben  mar, 
mirb  bort  emiger  Sriurnff) ;  mas  tjier  enblicfjet  Sriumff)  mar, 
mirb  bort  emige  unenbti^e  SSerjmeijlung. 

Observe,  the  fates  of  men  are  balanced  with  wonderfully  nice 
adjustments.  The  scale  of  this  life,  if  it  sinks,  rises  there,  while 
if  it  rises  here,  it  will  sink  to  the  ground  there.  What  was  here 
temporary  affliction,  will  be  there  eternal  triumph  ;  what  was  here 
temporary  triumph,  will  be  there  eternal  and  ever-enduring 
despair. 


Jealousy. 

Fiesco,  1.  1. 

D  bcr  atteS  sergrofjernben  ©iferfudjt ! 

O  jealousy  !  thou  magnifier  of  trifles  ! 

When  does  a  Jest  lose  its  Point? 

Fiesco ,  1.  7. 

2>er  (Sjjaf  oerliert  SlfteS,  menn  ber  ©bajjmadjer  felber  ladjt. 
The  jest  loses  its  point  when  the  wit  is  the  first  to  laugh. 

The  Youthful  Artist  cannot  at  first  comprehend 
the  Design  of  the  Master. 

Fiesco,  1.  9. 

3d)  bad)te  bod),  baS  ©emebe  eineS  SKeifierg  [elite  funftlid)er 
fetjn,  ale!  tern  flud)tigen  Slnfdnger  fo  gcrabeju  in  bie  Slugen  ju 
fpringen. 

I  thought  that  it  was  not  for  the  eye  of  the  youthful  artist  to 
take  in  at  once  the  vast  design  of  the  master. 

The  Perjuries  of  Men. 

Fiesco,  11.  3. 

©inert  SKcineib !  ■fjbr  auf!  Sljr  ermubet  ben  ©riffcl 
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©otteg,  bet  fte  meberfdjreibt.  SKdnnet!  SWdnner!  menu  eure 
Gibe  gu  fo  »iel  Xeufetn  miitben,  fte  fbnntett  <&turm  gegeit  ben 
fjimmct  lattfcn,  ttnb  bie  (S'uget  beg  Sitfjtg  atg  ©efattgette  meg* 
fufyrcn. 

A  false  oath  !  Cease  !  Men  !  men  !  ye  would  tire  the  very  pen 
of  the  recording  angel  to  write  them  down.  If  your  violated  oaths 
were  turned  into  devils,  you  might  storm  heaven  itself,  and  lead 
away  the  angels  of  light  as  prisoners. 

The  Wind  of  Accident. 

Fiesco,  ii.  5. 

®ag  ber  Slmcife  Sernunft  mttfjfam  gu  fbaufen  fdjleppt,  jagt 
in  cincm  -§tti  bet  3Binb  beg  3ufa((g  gufamtnen. 

What  reason,  like  the  careful  ant,  draws  laboriously  together, 
the  wind  of  accident  collects  in  one  brief  moment. 

The  Multitude. 

Fiesco,  ii.  7. 

Set  Mtitbe,  unbetyolfene  dbolojj,  ber  mit  blumpett  Jlncd)en 
anfangg  ©exciter  mad)t,  fjofjeg  unb  Stfiebereg,  9Mjcg  unb 
gerneg  mit  gdbncnbcm  Siadkn  gu  berfdjlingen  btof)t,  unb 
gule|t  —  uber  Shurnfdben  itofyert  ? 

The  blind,  unwieldy  monster,  which  at  first  rattles  its  heavy 
bones,  threatening  to  swallow  high  and  low,  the  near  and  distant 
with  gaping  jaws,  at  last — stumbles  over  a  thread. 


Art  the  Right  Hand  of  Nature. 

Fiesco,  ii.  17. 

Jbunfl  i|l  bie  redjte  fjaub  bet  Cfatut.  ©iefe  fjat  nut 
©cfdjbpfe,  jene  fjat  SD? ettf df) en  gemadjt. 

Art  is  the  right  hand  of  Nature.  The  latter  has  only  given  us 
being,  the  former  has  made  us  men. 

The  Lamp  of  Genius. 

Fiesco,  ii.  17. 

Sag  £icf)t  beg  ©enic’g  befarn  Ineniget  gett,  alg  bag  Sidjt 
beg  Sebeng. 

The  lamp  of  genius  burns  away  quicker  than  the  lamp  of  life. 
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Different  Degrees  of  Guilt. 

Fiesco,  ill.  2. 

@3  if!  fcfjimpflicf),  eine  »o((e  SBctfe  gu  teerert  —  eg  ifi  fredj, 
eine  SRiflion  gu  seruntreuen,  aber  eg  ifl  namcnlog  grofj,  eine 
Jtrone  gu  fleljten.  Sie  ©djanbe  ninnnt  ab  mit  ber  rcacfy; 
fenben  ©iinbe. 

It  is  base  to  filch  a  purse— daring  to  embezzle  a  million,  but  it 
is  great  beyond  measure  to  steal  a  crown.  The  sin  lessens  as  the 
guilt  increases. 


The  Thoughts  of  One  climbing  to  a  Throne. 

Fiesco,  ill.  2. 

£u  fteben  in  jener  [dfrecEiidf  erljabencn  £51jc  —  niebergiu 
fcfmtolien  in  bet  SJienfdjticfjfeit  reijjenbcn  ©tvubet,  ito  bag  9iab 
bet  blinben  SBettugetin  ©dficffate  fdfctmifd)  mdtgt — ben  etfien 
Sftunb  am  ffiedjer  bet  grenbe  —  tief  unten  ben  gel)aniifd)teu 
Uiiefen  ©efeij  am  ©dngelbanbe  gu  lenfen  —  fdjiagen  gu  fefjen 
unnergottene  SBunben,  menu  fein  futgatmiget  ©timrn  ait  bag 
©eidnber  bet  SHajefldt  c^nmdc^tig  poltert —  bie  unbdnbigeu 
Seibenfdjaften  beg  SBoIfg,  glcid)  (0  siet  fltampfenben  9ioffen,  mit 
bem  mcidjen  ©piete  beg  BugetS  gu  gmingen  — ben  emperjkebenbcn 
©tolg  ber  aSafafien  mit  ©inem —  ©inern  2U()emgug  in  ben 
©taub  gu  legen,  menu  bet  fd)6pferifcf)e  gutjtenfiab  and?  bie 
Ttdume  beg  furftiidjen  gieberg  in’g  Sebeit  fc^roingt ! 

To  stand  on  that  fearfully  giddy  height — to  look  down  on  the 
boiling  vortex  of  the  human  race,  where  blind  deceitful  Fortune 
on  her  wheel  is  ever  turning — to  quafE  early  draughts  of  pleasure 
— to  hold  with  firm  hand  in  leading  strings  that  armed  giant  law, 
while  she  strives  with  fruitless  efforts  against  the  might  of 
majesty — to  curb  the  turbulent  passions  of  the  people  with 
playful  rein,  as  if  they  were  so  many  untamed  horses — with  a 
breath,  a  single  breath,  to  restrain  the  rising  pride  of  vassals, 
while  the  creative  sceptre  of  the  prince  can  embody  even  his 
wildest  dreams  of  fancy ! 


The  Stage  of  Life. 

Fiesco,  hi.  2. 

Sftidjt  ber  Xummetptajs  beg  Sebeng —  fein  ©eljalt  bcfiimmt 
feinen  SBevtf). 
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It  is  not  tlie  mere  stage  of  life  that  stamps  the  value  on  us,  but 
the  manner  in  which  we  act  our  part. 

Thunder. 

Fiesco,  in.  2. 

SerftMc  ben  Sonnet  in  feme  cittfadjen  ©tytben,  unb  bn 
lnirft  jfinbet  bamit  in  ben  ©djiummer  ftngen;  fdjmelje  fie 
Sufantnten  in  einen  ptb^iidjen  ©djaft,  unb  bet  monatcf)ifd)e 
Saut  with  ben  emigett  fMmntei  bemegen. 

Spread  out  the  thunder  into  its  single  tones,  and  it  becomes  a 
lullaby  for  children  ;  pour  it  forth  together  in  one  quick  peal,  and 
the  royal  sound  shall  move  the  heavens. 

The  Moor  has  done  his  Work. 

Fiesco,  hi.  4. 

Set  SWoijr  pat  feine  Slrbeit  getfjan,  bet  2Jeopt  fann  gepen. 

The  Moor  has  done  his  work  — the  Moor  may  go. 

The  Iron  and  Silken  Cord. 

Fiesco,  hi.  5. 

Jbetten  ton  ©tap!  obet  ©eibe —  eg  finb  Jtetten. 

The  iron  chain  and  the  silken  cord,  both  equally  are  bonds. 


Many  have  died  better  than  Thou. 
Fiesco,  hi.  5. 
gaf;re  mopt,  Soria,  fcpbner  ©tern! 

Stud)  ffSatrottug  ift  geftorben, 

Unb  mat  mcpt  atg  bu. 

Farewell,  Doria,  beauteous  star  ! 

Patroclus  to  the  shades  is  gone, 

And  he  was  more  than  thou. 

See  Homer  (II.  xxi.  106). 


Novelty  loses  its  Zest. 

Fiesco,  in.  10. 

©cpen  ©te,  bie  befie  9teuigfeit  oerliert,  fobalb  fie  ©tabt; 
mdprdjen  mirb. 
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Observe,  the  prettiest  novelty  palls  upon  the  taste  when  it 
becomes  the  town-talk. 

The  Way  to  woo  a  Maid. 

Love  and  Intrigue ,  i.  2. 

©inern  Sieb^aber,  ber  ben  SSater  ju  .fjfilfe  tuft,  trau’  id) — 
trlauben  @ie —  feiite  f)of)fe  £afelnu(j  ju.  3(1  cr  h>ag,  fo  lrirb 
er  fid)  fdfdmen,  feitte  Talente  bnrcf>  biefert  altmcbifdfen  ©anal 
per  feitte  Sicbfte  ju  bringen  —  §at  ev’g  ©outage  nid)t,  fo  ift  er 

ein  Jpafettfug,  itnb  fur  bett  ftttb  feitte  Souifctt  gctrad)fen - 

®a !  fyinter  bem  {Jfitcfett  beg  Saterg  rnttf  cr  feitt  ©etnerb’  an 
bie  Todftcr  bejMett.  2Jiad)en  muf;  cr,  bafj  bag  SOiabel  lieber 
93ater  ttitb  fKuttcr  jurn  Teufel  hmnfd)t,  aid  iljn  fallen  Idfjt,  — 
ober  fclber  femmt,  bem  SSater  ju  gufett  fief)  mirft  ttitb  fid)  inn 
©ottcgnuflen  bett  fd)warjen  gclbett  Tob  ober  bett  fietjeinjigeu 
ausbittet.  —  Sag  ttettn’  id)  cinett  Jtcrl !  bag  fjeijjt  liebett !  uttb 

Uter’g  bet  bem  SBeibgoolf  itid)t  fo  loeit  bringt,  ber  foil - auf 

feinern  ©attfefiel  reiten. 

A  lover  who  calls  for  the  assistance  of  a  father  in  his  love  affairs 
— with  your  permission — is  not  worth  a  doit.  If  there  be  any¬ 
thing  in  him  he  will  blush  to  approach  his  beloved  in  this  old- 
fashioned  style.  If  he  have  not  the  courage,  he  is  a  mere  milksop, 
and  for  him  no  Louisas  are  brought  into  the  world.  No  !  he  must 
carry  on  his  affairs  with  the  daughter  behind  the  back  of  the 
father,  and  so  manage  that  the  maiden  would  wish  father  and 
mother  at  Old  Nick  rather  than  give  him  up — or  else  that  she 
come,  and,  throwing  herself  at  her  father’s  feet,  implore  death  or 
the  beloved  of  her  heart.  That’s  the  fellow  for  me  !  That’s  what 
I  call  love  ;  and  he  who  can’t  bring  matters  to  this  point  with 
women  folks  may  stick  the  goose-feather  in  his  cap. 

Virtue. 

Love  and  Intrigue ,  n.  6. 

©fyrfurcfit  bejiel)(t  bie  Tugenb  aud)  im  SBcttlevfleib ! 

Virtue  commands  respect  even  in  a  beggar’s  garb ! 

The  Enthusiast. 

Love  and  Intrigue,  ill.  1. 

Strang  erbittert  bie  <Sd)lt'dratev  immer,  aber  befelfvt  fie 
nie. 

Opposition  always  inflames  the  enthusiast,  never  converts  him. 

9  * 

—  A 
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The  Worm  op  Conscience. 

Love  and  Intrigue ,  v.  1. 

Slue  bet  ©emipengmurm  fdjwarrat  mit  bet  ©ule.  ©unbet 
unb  bbfe  ©eipet  fc£>euett  bag  Sicpt. 

The  worm  of  conscience  only  rambles  with  the  owl ;  the  light  is 
shunned  by  none  but  sinners  and  evil  spirits. 


The  Drink  is  Bad. 

Love  and  Intrigue,  v.  7. 

2)ie  Simonabe  iff  matt  mie  beine  ©eele —  SBerfucpe! 

The  lemonade  is  bad  as  thy  soul— Taste  it ! 

Justice. 

Demetrius,  i.  1. 

©g  ift  bie  grope  ©aepe  alter  ©taateu 
Hub  Xpronen,  bap  gefepep’,  wag  IRecpteng  ip, 

Hub  3ebem  auf  bet  SBett  bag  ©eine  toerbe; 

Senn  ba,  loo  bie  ©ereeptigfeit  regiert, 

®a  freut  fid)  Sebet,  fitter  feirteg  ©rb’g, 

Hub  ubet  jebem  •tpaufe,  jebem  Xpron 
©(ploebt  bet  SBertrag  mie  eine  ©petubgmaepe. 

It  is  the  most  important  concern  of  every  state  and  throne  that 
justice  should  prevail,  and  all  men  in  the  world  should  have  their 
own  ;  for  there  where  justice  rules  every  one  enjoys  his  property 
secure,  and  over  every  house  and  every  throne  law  watches  with 
an  angel’s  eye. 

The  Multitude  and  the  Few. 

Demetrius,  i.  1. 

®ie  SKeprpeit  ? 

2Bag  ip  bie  PJieprpeit?  PJieprpeit  ip  bet  llnpnn; 
Serpanb  ip  petg  bei  SBcn’geit  nut  gemefeit. 

Sefummert  pep  um’g  ©an^e,  met  nieptg  pat? 

£at  bet  Settler  eine  greipeit,  eine  3BapI? 

©t  tnup  bem  SWdtptigen,  bet  ipn  bejaptt, 

Urn  Stob  unb  ©tiefel  [eine  ©timin'  netfanfen. 

SJian  [oft  bie  ©timmen  mdgen,  unb  niept  jdplen; 
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®er  ©taat  mug  untergefjn,  friifi  ober  fpdt, 

2Go  2M)rf)eit  ftegt  unb  Umierftanb  entfdjeibet. 

Majority?  What  does  that  mean  ?  sense  has  ever  been  centred 
in  the  few ;  what  cares  he  who  has  nothing  for  the  general  weal? 
Has  the  beggar  choice  or  liberty  ?  He  must  sell  his  vote  to  the 
great  ones,  who  pay  him,  for  bread  and  raiment.  Votes  should 
be  weighed,  not  counted.  That  state  must  sooner  or  later  go  to 
wreck  where  numbers  sway  and  ignorance  decides. 

Customs. 

Demetrius,  1.  1. 

■Jtidjt  frcmber  ®raudf  gebeitjt  tit  eineitt  Sanbe. 

Strange  customs  do  not  thrive  in  a  foreign  soil. 

The  Statue. 

Demetrius,  11.  1. 

£>u  gteicgjb  ber  tmbeineglidjett  ©efktt, 

Sffiie  fie  ber  Jfunflter  tit  ben  <3tein  geprdgt, 

Urn  eitng  fort  baffelbe  jit  bebeuten. 

Thou  art  like  some  motionless  statue,  which  has  been  carved 
in  stone  by  sculptor’s  chisel,  and  ever  keeps  the  same  unalterable 
mien. 

The  Pleasant  Days  are  now  over. 

Don  Carlos,  1.  1.  1. 

®ie  fdfonen  Xcige  in  Slrctnjuej 
<Sinb  nun  ju  @nbe. 

The  pleasant  days  of  Aranjuez  are  now  gone. 

Tennyson  (Poems)  says— 

“  Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  sea ! 

But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 
Will  never  come  back  to  me.” 

See  (Lat.)  Sweet  meetings. 

The  Future. 

Don  Carlos,  1.  1.  44. 

D  toer  toeifj, 

2BaS  in  ber  Seiten  £tntergrunbe  fdjlummert  ? 

Who  knows  what  slumbering  woes  the  future  may  have  in  store? 
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Tale-Bearers. 

Don  Carlos,  I.  1.  73. 

$od>  l)ab’  id)  iminer  fagen  Ijoten,  bafi 
@eberbenfpal)er  uub  @efd)id)tenttager 
SeS  IXebefS  nteljr  aitf  biefet  2Bett  gctl)an, 

2113  ©iff  unb  ®eld)  in  SDJbrberb  ^»anb  nid)t  fotinten. 

Yet  have  I  ever  heard  it  said  that  spies  and  tale-hearers  have 
done  more  mischief  in  this  world  than  poisoned  bowl  or  the 
assassin’s  dagger. 


Times  long  past. 

Don  Carlos,  I.  2.  47. 

Su  fptid)fl  son  Seiten,  bte  sergangen  ftnb. 

Thou  speakest  of  times  that  long  have  passed  away. 

A  Beautiful  Idea. 

Don  Carlos,  I.  2.  55. 

0,  ber  ©infall 
Sffiat  finbifd),  abet  gbttiid)  fdjon !  IBorbei 
©inb  biefe  Xtaurne. 

Oh,  the  idea,  though  only  that  of  a  child,  was  yet  divinely  fair ! 
Those  dreams  are  past. 

The  Pangs  of  Conscience. 

Don  Carlos,  I.  2.  190. 

©prid)  ntir  son  alien  ©d)vccfen  be3  ©ennjfend, 

93on  meinem  SBater  fpvic^j  mir  nid)t. 

Tell  me  of  all  the  torturing  pangs  of  conscience,  but  speak 
to  me  of  my  father. 

Great  Souls. 

Don  Carlos,  I.  4.  152. 

Sod)  gvofe  ©cclen  bnlben  (lift. 

Great  souls  suffer  in  silence. 
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The  Sun  sets  not  in  my  Dominions. 

Don  Carlos,  i.  6.  58. 

3d)  l)e ifje 

SDcr  teid)fle  Siann  in  ber  getauften  9Bett; 

Sie  (Sonne  gel)t  in  mcinent  Stoat  nidjt  unter. 

I  am  called  the  richest  monarch  in  Christendom.  The  sun 
never  sets  in  my  dominions. 

The  Mortal  Point. 

Don  Carlos ,  I.  6.  65. 

£ier  ifi  bie  Stefle,  loo  id)  fierblid)  bin. 

This  is  the  point  in  which  I  feel  I  am  mortal. 

Pear. 

Don  Carlos,  1.  6.  68. 

2Benn  id)  einntat  §u  furdjten  angefangen, 

■§ab’  id)  ju  furdjteit  aufgetjort. 

For  the  moment  that  my  fear  begins  I  have  ceased  to  fear. 
Shakespeare  (Othello,  iii.  3) — 

“  To  be  once  in  doubt 
Is  once  to  be  resolved.” 

I  DEFY  THE  WORLD  WITH  THEE. 

Don  Carlos,  i.  9.  97. 

Sinn  in  Slim  mit  bit, 

@o  forbt’  id)  mein  3ol)rl)unbert  in  bie  @d)ranfen. 

-m  in  arm  with  thee,  I  dare  defy  the  whole  world  into  the  lists. 
See 

A  Tear. 

Don  Carlos,  n.  2.  50. 

SBer  iff  bag? 

Surd)  toeld)en  SJiifjoerjlanb  Ijat  biefer  grembling 
3u  9Jienfd)en  fid)  serirrt? —  ®ie  eioige 
Who  SSeglaubigung  ber  5D?enfd)!)eit  jtnb  ja  Tf)tdnen ; 
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<2eirt  Slug’  ijl  tixcfen,  if)tt  gebar  fein  2Beib — 

0,  jlcingen  @ie  bie  me  benejjteu  Slugen, 
jeitig  Xfjtdnen  einjulernen,  fonft, 

<Sonfl  molten  ©ie’g  in  enter  flatten  ©tunbe 
fflod)  nadjjufjclen  fyaben. 

Who  is  this  man?  By  what  mistake  of  nature  has  he  thus 
strayed  among  mankind?  Tears  are  the  ever-enduring  proof  of 
humanity  ;  whose  eye  is  dry  was  never  born  of  woman.  Oh,  force 
the  eye  that  has  never  been  moistened  to  learn  in  time  the  science 
of  tears,  else  in  some  dark  hour  you  will  have  to  find  such  relief. 


A  Son. 

Don  Carlos ,  n.  2.  90. 

Sffiie  entjucfenb 

Unb  fujj  ijl  eg,  in  etner  fdjbnen  ©eele 
SSerljerrlidjt  un$  ju  fufjlen,  eg  ju  miffen, 

Safj  unfre  fyreube  ftembe  SBangeit  rotfjet, 

27ag  unfre  Slngft  in  fremben  33ufett  jittert, 

®afj  unfre  Seiben  frembe  Slugen  teaffern !  — 

Sffiie  fdjen  ijl  eg  unb  Ijerrlidj,  .jjanb  in  fjanb 
fDiit  einern  tfjeuern,  cielgeliebten  ©ofjn 
®er  Sugenb  Sftofenbaljn  jurucf  ju  citcn, 

®eS  fiebenS  Sraunt  nocf)  eiutnal  burdjjutrdumen ! 

Sffiie  grofj  unb  fitjj,  in  feined  dtinbeS  Xugettb 
Unfierblid),  umjerganglid)  fortjubauent, 

SBcfjltljdtig  fur  Safjrljunberte !  —  ffiie  fcfjon, 

3u  hffanjen,  trad  ein  licber  ©oljn  einfi  erntet, 

3u  fammcln,  trad  ifjm  tnucfjern  tnirb,  ju  afynen, 

9Bie  l)od)  fein  ®anf  einfi  jiammen  tnitb ! 

What  rapture  of  delight  there  is  in  feeling  ourselves  reflected 
in  the  beauteous  soul  of  another — to  know  that  our  joys  gladden 
another’s  cheek — our  sorrows  bring  anguish  to  another’s  bosom— 
that  our  grief  causes  tears  to  flow  from  another’s  eyes !  How 
beautiful,  how  glorious  it  is,  hand  in  hand  with  a  dear  beloved 
child,  to  tread  once  more  the  rosy  paths  of  youth,  and  dream  o’er 
again  life’s  fond  illusions  !  How  great,  how  sweet,  to  live  through 
endless  ages  immortal  in  the  virtues  of  a  son  !  How  sweet  to  plant 
what  a  son  shall  reap,  to  gather  what  will  increase  his  store,  anti¬ 
cipating  how  high  his  thanks  will  one  day  rise  ! 
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A  Man’s  Insignificance. 

Don  Carlos ,  II.  5.  57. 

2Berb’  id)  bag 

3n  mcineb  Stilts  burcpol)renbettt  ®eful)te  ? 

I  am  condemned  by  my  own  conscious  insignificance. 

Difficult  to  know  Mankind. 

Don  Carlos ,  n.  10.  25. 

<2d)>t>er  ju  unterfdjeiben, 

Sled)  fd)tt>erct  ju  ergrunben  ftnb  bie  SKenfdjeit. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  men,  but  still  more  hard  to  know 
them  thoroughly. 

Kestraints  to  be  borne. 

Don  Carlos ,  n.  10.  91. 

3)e6  Stronger  ungetoofynt,  toomit  mau  3to«ng 
3u  faufen  fid)  bequemen  ntuf. 

Unaccustomed  to  those  strict  restraints  to  which  one  must 
submit  who  would  govern  others. 

General  Belief. 

Don  Carlos,  in.  4.  54. 

2>od)  freiiid)  gibt  c3  gdlle,  loo  ber  ©laube 

2) eS  SBoltb,  unb  mat’  er  nod)  fo  unetioiefen, 
33ebeutenb  toie  bie  2Babrl)eit  loirb. 

Yet  there  are  occasions  when  the  general  belief  of  the  people, 
even  though  it  be  groundless,  works  its  effect  as  sure  as  truth 
itself. 

A  Virtuous  Name. 

Don  Carlos,  hi.  4.  60. 

©uter  91ame 

3ji  bab  fcflbare,  einj’ge  @ut,  um  toeld)eg 

3) ie  Honigin  mit  einern  Siirgenoeibe 
aBefteiferit  muff 

A  virtuous  name  is  the  precious  only  good  for  which  queens 
and  peasants’  wives  must  contest  together. 
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Truth. 

Don  Carlos ,  hi.  4.  124. 

Xrcue ! 

$ie  Svelte  toarnt  sov  brofjenben  SGevbrecfien, 

Sie  Sladjgiet  fpvidjt  sen  ben  begangenen. 

Truth  !  truth  warns  of  threatening  danger;  it  is  malice  that 
speaks  only  of  the  past. 

Chance  in  Life. 

Don  Carlos,  hi.  9.  13. 

ilnb  was 

3)1  3ufaf(  anbets,  ats  bet  voije  igfein, 

35er  Scben  annitnmt  unter  ffiilbnetS  epanb? 

Sen  Sufafl  gibt  bie  SScrfefjung —  jnnt  Swede 
SRufj  if)n  bev  2Hcnfd)  geflalten. 

What  else  is  chance  but  the  rude  stone  which  receives  its  life 
from  the  sculptor’s  hand?  Providence  gives  us  chance — and  man 
must  mould  it  to  his  own  designs. 

The  Spaniard. 

Don  Carlos,  in.  10.  23. 

©tot*  toil!  id)  ben  ©fjaniet. 

Proud  I  wish  the  Spaniard  to  be. 

Page  for  Innovation. 

Don  Carlos,  in.  10. 121. 

Sie  Iddjevlidje  ffiutlj 
2)et  jJleuerung,  bie  nur  bev  Jletten  Saji, 

$er  fie  nid)t  ganj  gerbredjen  fann,  nevgvbfjert, 

SBivb  mein  SSIut  nie  erlji^en. 

The  ridiculous  rage  for  innovation,  which  only  increases  the 
weight  of  the  chains  it  cannot  break,  shall  never  fire  my  blood  ! 

The  Churchyard’s  Peace. 

Don  Carlos,  in.  10.  220. 
iLie  9iuf)e  eineS  jlirdjfjcfa! 

A  churchyard’s  peace. 

See  (Lat.)  Peace  they  call  it. 
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Enthusiast. 

Bon  Carlos,  nr.  10.  277. 

©onberbarer  ©cfjmdrmer ! 

Enthusiast  most  strange ! 

The  Creator. 

Don  Carlos,  in.  10.  292. 

(Sr  —  ber  IJreifjei 

(Sntjucfenbe  Srfdjeinung  nidjt  511  fldten — 

(Sr  Idfjt  beg  llebeld  grauenrofleg  £eer 
3n  feinent  5Mtaf(  Iteber  toben —  if)n, 

Sen  ^imjUer,  ttnrb  man  itic^t  geroaljr,  befd^etben 
SBerl)uf(t  er  fid)  in  emige  ©efefje! 

®ie  ftebt  ber  ftreigeifi,  bed)  nid)t  ifin.  SEoju 
(Sin  @ott?  fagt  er:  bie  2Belt  ijl  fid)  genug! 

Unb  Eeines  (Slfriflen  3lnbad)t  fiat  ifjtt  nteljr, 

9Ug  biefes  greigeijld  Sdjlerung  gepriefen. 

God,  that  he  may  not  mar  the  fair  appearance  of  free  will, 
permits  the  frightful  ravages  of  evil  to  waste  his  beautiful 
domains.  The  great  Creator  we  behold  not ;  he  veils  himself 
within  his  own  eternal  laws.  The  sceptic  sees  their  operation, 
but  he  beholds  not  him.  “Wherefore  a  God?”  he  cries,  “the 
world  itself  suffices  for  itself.”  And  the  piety  of  no  Christian 
has  praised  him  more  thaD  does  this  sceptic’s  blasphemy. 


Man  must  not  attempt  to  Guide  the  Helm  of  Destiny. 
Don  Carlos,  iv.  21.  32. 

2Ber  ijl  ber  STOenfd),  ber  ftd)  nermejfen  miff, 

®eg  3ufad3  fdjtnereg  ©teuer  ju  tegieren 
Unb  bod)  nidjt  ber  Slfimiffenbe  3U  fetyn? 

Who  is  the  mortal  who  will  presume  to  rule  the  difficult  helm 
of  destiny  if  he  be  not  the  Almighty  ? 

Man  must  reverence  the  Dreams  of  Youth. 

Don  Carlos,  iv.  21.  106. 

©agen  ©te 

31) tn,  bafj  er  fur  bie  Srdume  feiner  Sugenb 
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Bod  Sldftung  tragcn,  loenn  er  21iann  fetyn  toirb, 

Sliest  bffnen  fed  bent  tbbtenben  Snfefte 
©eriigmtet  befferer  SSernunft  bag  £etj 
©er  jarten  ©btterblume — bag  et  nidjd 
(Sod  irve  toerben,  menu  beg  Btaubeg  2BeiSf>eit 
SBegeifierung,  bte  .fMttunelgtodjter,  lafiert. 

Tell  him,  in  manhood  he  must  still  revere  the  dreams  of  early 
youth,  nor  open  the  heart’s  all-tender  flower  to  the  canker-worms 
of  boasted  reason;  that  he  must  not  be  led  astray  when  the 
wisdom  of  the  dust  blasphemes  enthusiasm,  the  daughter  of 
heaven. 

Truth. 

Bon  Carlos,  iv.  21.  186. 

©ie  ifl  sorfjanben  fur  ben  SDBeifen, 

©ie  Bdjbnfyeit  fur  ein  fiifdenb  Jper 
Truth  is  created  for  the  sage,  beauty  for  the  feeling  heart. 

Life  is  Lovely. 

Bon  Carlos,  iv.  21.  233. 

D  ©ott,  bag  Seben  ifl  bodf  feffon! 

O  God  !  how  lovely  still  is  life ! 

Duty. 

Bon  Carlos,  v.  11.  108. 

Sarbinaf,  id)  Ijabe 
©ag  nteinige  getfjan.  ©fjun  <Sie  bag  3fyre. 

Cardinal,  I  have  done  my  part.  Go  now  and  do  yours. 

These  are  the  last  words  of  the  king  when  he  gives  over  his  son 
to  the  Inquisition. 

Evil  Spirits. 

Mary  Stuart,  I.  4.  107. 

@g  gibt  befe  ©eijler, 

©ie  in  beg  SKenfdjen  uncenragrter  SSruji 
(Bid)  augenblicflidj  ilfren  SOofmbtat,  negnten, 

©ie  f dined  in  ung  bag  Bdfredlidfe  begetjn, 
llnb  ju  ber  Jpbd’  entfiicgenb  bag  ©ntfefjen 
3n  bem  befiedten  SBufen  Ifinterlajfen. 
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There  are  evil  spirits  who  suddenly  fix  their  abode  in  man’s 
unguarded  breast,  causing  us  to  commit  devilish  deeds,  and  then 
hurrying  back  to  their  native  hell,  leave  behind  the  stings  of 
remorse  in  the  poisoned  bosom. 

Deep  Meaning  in  Ancient  Customs. 

Mary  Stuart,  I.  7.  131. 

(Sin  liefer  <Sinn  tnoljnt  in  ben  alten  SBrdudjen. 

A  deep  meaning  often  lies  in  ancient  customs. 

The  Public  ever  on  the  side  of  the  Unhappy. 

Mary  Stuart,  I.  8.  43. 

D,  aud)  bie  fjeiiige  ©eredjtigfeit 
©ntjUet)t  bent  Sabei  nidjt.  2)ie  SKeinung  E>dlt  eS 
2Jiit  bem  llitglucflidjen,  e3  ttirb  ber  5Mb 
(Stetd  ben  cbftegenb  ©lucflidjen  perfolgen. 

Oh,  even  holy  justice  cannot  escape  the  voice  of  censure. 
Opinion  is  ever  on  the  side  of  the  unfortunate ;  envy  always  will 
pursue  the  laurelled  conqueror. 

The  Voice  of  Numbers. 

Mary  Stuart,  li.  3.  81. 

Ulidjt  ©tinunemndjrljeit  ijl  bed  €Recf>teS  5|3robe. 

The  voice  of  the  majority  is  no  proof  of  justice. 

The  Judgment  of  the  Multitude. 

Mary  Stuart,  n.  3.  86. 

233ie  ftcf) 

©ie  5Mgung  anberd  tnenbet,  alfo  jleigt 
Unb  fdflt  bed  UrtljeilS  roanbetbave  SBoge. 

As  inclination  changes,  thus  ebbs  and  flows  the  unstable  tide 
of  public  judgment. 

The  Sunny  Side  of  Life. 

Mary  Stuart,  II.  3.  136. 

0lic£>t  feine  gteubenfeite  feljrte  bit 
Sag  Seben  ju. 

Life  did  not  present  to  thee  its  sunny  side. 
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The  Worst  is  known  of  Me. 

Mary  Stuart,  hi.  4.  207. 

Sad  Slergfle  meifj  tie  2BeIt  son  mir,  ltnb  icff 
tom  fagen,  icff  bin  bcffcr  aid  mein  9iuf. 

The  world  knows  the  worst  of  me,  and  I  can  say  that  I  am 
better  than  my  fame. 

The  Fickle  Multitude. 

Mary  Stuart,  iv.  1 1.  14. 

3)ie  hwnfrfnuitij’ge  SJfenge, 

2)ie  jeber  28inb  Ijerumtretbt !  SBefje  bent, 

£er  auf  bied  3M)t  fid)  Ief>net  ! 

The  fickle  multitude,  which  veers  with  every  wind!  Woe  to 
him  who  leans  on  such  a  reed ! 

The  Pious  Wish. 

Mary  Stuart,  v.  7.  17. 

93entl)tge  bein  ^>erj.  Sent  foimmet  gilt 

£>er  feurig  fromrne  ffimtfcf)  jiatt  bed  5$ottbringend. 

Xt)rannenmacf)t  faun  nur  bie  focinbe  fcjfeln, 

Sed  tperjend  Slnbadjt  fjcbt  fief)  fret  ju  ©ott, 

Sad  2Bort  iff  tobt,  ber  ©laube  madjt  febenbig 

Compose  your  heart :  the  ardent  pious  wish  is  prized  in  heaven 
as  high  as  the  performance.  The  power  of  tyrants  can  only  bind 
the  hands,  the  devotion  of  the  heart  rises  free  to  God ;  the  word 
is  dead,  it  is  faith  that  gives  it  life. 

Everything  passing  away. 

The  Ghost- Seer :  Letter  rv.  yol.  x.  p.  225. 

3  ft  nidft  ailed  gludft  urn  ntief)  Return  ?  Silled  flbfjt  fid)  unb 
brangt  feinen  9tad)bar  voeg,  and  bem  Duett  bed  2)afet)nd  einen 
Strobfen  eifenb  git  trinfen,  unb  led)$enb  baocn  ju  gefjen. 
in  bent  Slttgenblide,  mo  id)  tneiner  toft  mid)  freue,  ift  fd)ott 
ein  merbenbed  geben  an  meine  Berfibrung  angemiefen.  Beige 
Sie  mir  etmad,  bad  bauert,  fo  mitt  id)  tugenbfjaft  fetjn. 
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Is  not  everything  passing  away  around  me?  Every  one  is 
pressing  on  and  pushing  his  neighbour  aside,  hastily  to  drink 
a  few  drops  from  the  fountain  of  life  and  to  depart  still  thirsty. 
At  this  very  moment,  while  I  am  rejoicing  in  my  strength,  some 
being  is  waiting  to  start  into  life  at  my  dissolution.  Show  me 
anything  which  endures,  and  I  will  become  a  virtuous  man. 


The  Before  and  After. 

The  Ghost-Seer :  Letter  iv.  vol.  x.  p.  226. 

2Bag  utir  oorfjerging  unb  mag  mir  fofgen  mirb,  [dje  id)  ats 
jmci  fdfmarje  unb  unburdjbringlidje  Secfen  ait,  bic  an  beibeit 
©rdiijen  beg  menfdjlidjen  Sebeng  fyerunter  fangen,  unb  mcldfe 
ucd)  Erin  Sebenber  aufgqogen  l)at.  ©d)on  siele  Ifunbert 
©enerationen  jieffen  mit  bev  CJacfel  barer,  unb  ratfyen  unb 
ration,  mag  etma  baffinter  fepti  indite.  SSiele  feijen  iffren 
eigenen  ©fatten,  bie  ©eftaiten  il)ver  fieibenfdfaft,  rergrbjjert 
auf  ber  2>ecfe  ber  Sufunft  ftef)  bemegen,  unb  fallen  fdfaubernb 
hot  il)i'em  eigenen  23iibe  Sufammcn.  ®id)ter,  fpfyilofoptfen 
unb  ©taatenftiftcr  tjaben  fie  mit  tf)ten  Tvdumen  bernalt,  iadjcits 
ber  ober  finftever,  mie  ber  foimntel  nber  ifynen  triiber  ober 
loiterer  mar;  unb  son  rneitem  tdufe^te  bie  *)3erfpecti»e.  Slud) 
mantle  ©aufier  nii^ten  btefe  aflgenteine  Uleugter,  unb  feijten 
buret)  fettfame  SSermummungcn  bie  gefpattnteu  fJSfiantaften  in 
©rfiauneit.  (Sine  tiefe  ©tide  fjcrrfdft  fainter  biefer  ®ede. 
Jteiner,  ber  einmai  bafyititer  ift,  antmortet  t; inter  il)r  (fereor; 
Meg  mag  ntau  fyerte,  mar  ein  tjoljter  2Bieberfd)al(  ber  grage, 
atg  ob  man  in  cine  ©ruft  gerufen  Ejdtte.  dpinter  biefe  ®cde 
rnuffen  alle,  unb  mit  ©dfaubern  faff en  fie  fie  an,  ungemif,  mer 
moi)i  bat)inter  jlef)e,  unb  fie  in  Smpfang  nelfmeu  merbe;  quid 
sit  id,  quod  tantum  perituri  vident.  greiltd)  gab  eg  aud) 
llngldubige  barunter,  bie  betfaupteteu,  baj?  btefe  SDecfe  bie 
2Jienfcf)en  nur  narre,  unb  bajj  man  utdjtg  beobacfjtet  I)dttc,  meii 
aud)  nid)tg  bafjinter  fep,  aber  urn  fie  ju  iibermeifen,  fdfidte  man 
fie  eilig  bafjinter. 

What  went  before  me  and  what  will  follow  me  I  regard  as  two 
impenetrable  curtains  which  hang  down  at  the  two  extremities  of 
human  life,  and  which  no  living  man  has  yet  drawn  aside.  Many 
hundreds  of  generations  have  already  stood  before  them  with  their 
torches,  guessing  anxiously  what  lies  behind.  On  the  curtain  of 
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Futurity  many  see  their  own  shadows — the  forms  of  their  passions 
enlarged  and  put  in  motion  ;  they  shrink  in  terror  at  this  image 
of  themselves.  Poets,  philosophers,  and  founders  of  states,  have 
painted  this  curtain  with  their  dreams— more  smiling  or  more 
dark,  as  the  sky  above  them  was  cheerful  or  gloomy ;  and  their 
pictures  deceive  the  eye  when  viewed  from  a  distance.  Many 
jugglers,  too,  make  profit  of  this  our  universal  curiosity  by  their 
strange  mummeries  ;  they  have  set  the  outstretched  fancy  in 
amazement.  A  deep  silence  reigns  behind  this  curtain ;  no  one 
once  within  it  will  answer  those  he  has  left  without ;  all  you  can 
hear  is  a  hollow  echo  of  your  question,  as  if  you  shouted  into 
a  chasm.  To  the  other  side  of  this  curtain  we  are  all  bound ;  men 
grasp  hold  of  it  as  they  pass,  trembling,  uncertain  who  may  stand 
within  it  to  receive  them ;  quid  sit  id,  quod  tantum  morituri 
vident.  Some  unbelieving  people  there  have  been  who  have 
asserted  that  this  curtain  did  hut  make  a  mockery  of  men,  and 
that  nothing  could  be  seen  because  nothing  was  behind  it ;  hut  to 
convince  these  people  the  rest  haveseized  them  and  hastily  pushed 
them  in. 


Art  is  difficult  of  Acquirement. 

iProlog,  1.  40. 

<Scf)toer  ifi  bie  Jtunjl,  sergangtidj  ill  iljr  $reis. 

The  acquirement  of  art  is  difficult,  its  reward  is  transient. 

The  Man  who  has  satisfied  the  best  of  his  Time, 

^Prolog,  1.  48. 

$ettn  mer  bett  SBeftcn  feirter  3eit  gcnug 
@etl)an,  bet  fiat  gelebt  fur  af(e  3eitcn. 

For  he  who  has  given  satisfaction  to  the  best  of  his  time  has 
lived  for  all  ages. 


The  Mind  of  Man, 

Prolog,  1.  59. 

3m  engen  Hreig  herengert  ftcf>  bet  @inn 

(§g  hiddjfl  bet  SKenfcfj  mit  feinen  grcijjern  3h>ecfen. 

The  mind  is  contracted  within  a  narrow  circle  ;  man  expands  it 
with  his  mightier  objects. 


A  Soldier’s  Life  in  War. 

Wallenstein’s  Camp,  v.  18. 

•fpeute  ba,  £etr  Setter,  unb  morgen  bort, 
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ffiie  einett  ber  raupe  J?riegeSBefctt 
Sfegt  unb  fcpiittelt  son  Drt  511  Drt. 

To-day  here,  to-morrow  there,  my  kinsman,  as  the  war-broom 
sweeps  and  scatters  us  from  place  to  place. 


What  Different  Bed-fellows  we  meet  in  Life. 
Wallenstein’s  Camp,  V.  59. 

9Bag  man  nicpt  afteg  fur  Sente  fennt! 

Unb  foie  bie  3eit  son  bannen  rennt. 

What  different  people  does  one  meet  in  life !  How  time  moves 
on  with  a  ceaseless  flow ! 

Shakespeare  says  (Tempest,  act  ii.  sc.  2)— 

“ Misery  acquaints  a  man  with  strange  bed-fellows.” 

How  the  Proper  Tone  is  Learned. 

Wallenstein’ s  Camp,  vi.  27. 

Ser  feme  ©riff  unb  ber  recpte  Son, 

3)ag  lemt  jxdp  nur  urn  beg  getbperra  iperfon. 

©rfier  Sager. 

<Sie  befant  eucp  uhet,  bie  Seftion. 

3Bie  er  rdufpert  unb  foie  er  fpucft, 

Sag  pabt  tpr  ipm  gtucflicp  abgegucft. 

The  clever  knack  and  the  proper  tone  are  only  acquired  by  those 
at  the  General’s  side.  First  Yager.  The  lesson  has  been  wofully 
thrown  away  upon  you.  How  he  hawks  and  spits ;  that  you  have 
copied  in  the  cleverest  way. 

Live  and  let  Live. 

Wallenstein’s  Camp,  vi.  106. 

<sein  ©prudj  tear:  teben  unb  leben  taffen. 

The  General's  saying  was  ever  :  “  Live  and  let  live.” 

Might  makes  Right. 

Wallenstein’s  Camp,  vi.  144. 

©g  ifl  pier  foie  in  ben  alten  3eiten, 

2Do  bie  Jltinge  nocp  afieg  tpat  bebeuten. 
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It  is  here  as  in  times  of  old,  where  the  sword  is  what  rules. 

See  (Lat.,  Gr.)  Might  makes  right. 

The  Will  op  Man  makes  his  Fortune. 
Wallenstein’s  Camp,  vii.  25. 

2)ed  SMenfdjen  2Bif(e,  bad  ifl  fcitt  ©litcf. 

Man’s  will,  that  shapes  his  fortune. 

Milton  ( Paradise  Lost,  b.  i.  1.  106)  speaks  of  the  “unconquer¬ 
able  will.” 

See  (Lat.)  Wise  man,  maker  of  his  own  fortune. 

Vice  followed  by  Woe. 

Wallenstein’s  Camp,  vm.  47. 

Sluf  bad  llnredjt,  ba  folgt  bad  llebel, 

2Bie  bte  Strati’  auf  belt  fjerben  Bwiebel, 

Winter  bent  U  fommt  g(eid)  bad  2B, 

®ad  iff  bte  Drbttung  in  91  93  6. 

Close  upon  vice  follows  woe,  as  the  onion  causes  the  tear  to  flow  : 
The  W  duly  succeeds  the  Y  :  this  is  the  order  as  in  A  B  C. 

See  (Lat.)  Wickedness  its  own  punishment. 

Let  them  go,  the  Bailees. 

Wallenstein’s  Camp,  x.  13. 

Sa£  fte  gcljen  !  futb  Xicfcnbadjer, 

©evatter  ©djneiber  nub  .§anbfcf)ul)ntad)er ! 

Let  them  go!  They  are  of  Tiefenbach’s  corps,  the  railers,  a 
glorious  train  of  glovers  and  tailors  ! 

The  Fate  of  a  Soldier. 

Wallenstein's  Camp ,  xi.  262. 

®ad  Scfni'crt  ijl  feitt  Spaten,  fetn  $fiug, 

9Ber  bamit  acfcrtt  ttollte,  mare  nidjt  Hug. 

©d  grunt  uttd  fein  £alm,  ed  mddjjl  feiite  <3aat. 

Dime  £ettnat()  rttug  ber  Solbat 
Sluf  bem  ©rbbobcu  fii'tcEjtig  fcfwdrmen, 

2)arf  jtdj  an  ctgncnt  Jperb’  nidjt  mdrmen. 
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The  sword  is  no  delving-tool  nor  plough ;  he  who  would  till 
with  it  is  not  wise.  For  us  neither  grass  nor  grain  grows  :  with¬ 
out  a  home  must  the  soldier  go,  a  changeful  wanderer,  and  can 
warm  himself  at  no  home-lit  hearth. 


To  Succeed  in  the  World  One  must  bestir  Oneself. 
Wallenstein's  Camp,  si.  290. 

SBifl  eincr  in  her  2Mt  toag  crjagen, 

2J?ag  er  fid)  ruljren  unb  mag  fid)  plage n  ^ 

3Si(i  ev  ju  Ifotyen  Gsljren  unb  SBurben, 

SBucf’  er  fid)  unter  bie  golbtten  Siirbcn; 

2Bill  er  geniefjen  ben  SSaterfegcn, 

Jtinber  unb  (Snfelein  um  fief)  pflegen, 

Treib’  er  ein  eljrlicl)  ©ernerb’  in  fRufy. 

If  a  man  wish  to  malre  his  way  in  the  world,  he  must  bestir 
himself  and  work  his  brains  ;  if  he  wish  to  rise  to  honour  and 
place,  he  must  bend  his  back  to  the  golden  load.  If  he  prefer  to 
enjoy  the  delights  of  home,  with  children  and  grandchildren  round 
his  knees,  let  him  follow  an  honest  trade  in  peace. 

Plague  take  the  Fellows  1 
Wallenstein' s  Camp,  XI.  325. 

(Scfjab’  um  bie  Sent’ !  <&inb  fonfi  maefre  23ruber. 

Slber  bag  benft  hue  ein  ©cifenfteber. 

Plague  take  the  fellows  ! — they  are  brave,  I  know  : 

They  haven’t  a  soul  ’hove  a  soap-boiler’s  though. 


He  who  would  Win  must  face  Death. 
Wallenstein' &  Camp ,  si.  Chor. 

ttnb  fejset  if;r  nidft  bag  Scben  ein, 

9lie  mirb  eud)  bag  Seben  getoennen  fepn. 

If  you  do  not  dare  to  die,  never  will  you  win  the  prize. 


You  come  Late. 

Piccol.  1.  1.  1. 

Spat  femmt  iljr  —  bod)  if;r  fommt! 

You  come  late,  yet  you  come  ! 

2  B 
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The  Difference  between  a  Soldier  and  a 
Peaceful  Citizen. 

Piccol.  i.  2.  60. 

9Rit  Uttferfdjteb,  |>err  ©raf!  Sie  einen  fallen 
2Rit  nujsfijjler  ©efdfdftigfeit  ben  Seutct, 

Uitb  anbre  tuiffen  nut  i()tt  6ra»  gu  leeren. 

Set:  ©egen  l)at  ben  jlaifer  arm  gcmacf)t; 

Ser  *Pfiug  ift’eS,  ber  iftit  hrieber  ftarfen  mufj. 

Here  is  the  difference,  sir The  one  fills  with  profitable 
industry  the  purse ;  the  others  know  well  to  empty  it.  The 
sword  has  made  the  Emperor  poor ;  the  plough  it  is  that  must 
furnish  him  with  resources. 

See  (Gr.)  War,  calamities  of. 

War  is  a  Rough  Game. 

Piccol.  i.  2.  100. 

©g  ifi  ber  Hricg  ein  rof)  gematt|am  ^anbtoerf. 

■Kan  fommt  nicfjt  cm3  rnit  fanfteit  Kitteln,  afleS 
Safjt  ftdf  nidjt  fcfxmen. 

War  is  a  rough  violent  trade  :  one  cannot  always  succeed  by 
soft  means  :  everything  cannot  be  spared. 

Cowper  ( The  Task,  b.  v. )  says — 

“  But  war’s  a  game,  whieh,  were  their  subjects  wise, 

Kings  would  not  play  at.” 


What  is  the  Short  and  Long  of  this  Harangue  ? 

Piccol.  i.  2.  150. 

2BaS  ifi  ber  langen  Glebe  furget  ©inn? 

What  is  the  short  meaning  of  this  long  harangue  ? 

Men’s  Words  often  bolder  than  their  Deeds. 

Piccol.  i.  3.  57. 

2$ergagen  toit  ancf)  nidjt  gu  frufj,  mein  Sreimb! 

©tctS  ifi  bie  ©pradfe  feder  al3  bie  Xijat, 
llttb  manner,  ber  in  Hinbem  (5'ifer  jc£t 
3u  jebem  Sleufierficn  entfd)(offen  fdfeint, 
ginb’t  unertrartet  in  ber  Sruji  ein  §erg. 
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Let  us  not  despair  too  soon,  my  friend.  Men’s  words  are  ever 
bolder  than  their  deeds,  and  many  a  one,  who  now  appears  resolute 
to  meet  every  extremity  with  eager  zeal,  will  on  a  sudden  find  in 
their  breast  a  heart  which  he  wot  not  of. 

Dissimulation  is  foreign  to  an  Ingenuous  Mind. 
Piccol.  1.  3.  104. 

3dj  tniijj  itjn  feirtcr  Unfdjutb  anuertvauen, 

SSerftettung  iff  her  offnen  @eele  fremb ; 

Unmfjenljeit  adetit  fann  ifjm  bie  ©eijlegfreiljeit 
SBelraljren,  bie  ben  J^erjog  {tdjer  madjt. 

I  must  trust  him  to  his  own  innocence :  dissimulation  is  foreign 
to  an  ingenuous  soul.  Ignorance  alone  can  keep  alive  the  cheerful 
air  that  makes  the  Duke  secure. 

Some  Men  born  to  command, 

Piccol.  1.  4.  27. 

(St  ijl  mm  einmai  nicfjt  gcmadjt,  nad)  anbern 
©ejifjmeibig  fid)  ju  fugen  imb  ju  menben, 

©3  gef)t  tfjnt  intbet  bie  Dlatur,  er  fann’d  nid)t. 

©elvotben  iff  ifym  eine  Jpervf^erfeeie, 

Hub  ill  gejMt  auf  einen  4?err[cf)er:pla|j. 

SBoljt  unS,  bajj  es?  fc  ijl!  @3  fdnnen  jtd) 

Slur  menige  vegicren,  ben  SSerflanb 

SSevflanbig  bruudjen —  ®of)l  bem  ©anjen,  ftnbet 

(Sid)  einmai  cinet,  bet  ein  SDlitteipunft 

gut  ttiefe  Xaufettb  mitb,  ein  £alt; —  jxd)  f)injlef(f, 

2Bie  eine  fejle  <Sdul’,  an  bie  man  fid) 

SJfit  Sujl  mag  fdjliejjen  unb  mit  3mwjid)t. 

@0  einet  ijl  bet  SBaHenftein. 

He  is  not  made  to  bend  and  cringe  in  flattery  to  others ;  it  goes 
against  his  nature  ;  he  can  t  do  it.  There  is  in  him  a  command¬ 
ing  spirit ;  well  for  us  it  is  so !  There  exist  few  fit  to  rule 
themselves,  few  that  use  their  understandings  intelligently. 
Then  well  for  the  whole  when  there  is  found  a  man  who  is  the 
central  point,  the  pause,  for  many  thousands — who  stands  fixed 
like  a  firm-built  column,  round  which  all  may  press  with  joy  and 
confidence.  Such  a  man  is  Wallenstein. 
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The  Eight  Man  in  the  Right  Place. 

Piccol.  i.  4.  48. 

Seblcebent  gieljt  er  feiite  fervor, 

Sie  etgentfj  limit  d)e,  unb  gicfyt  fie  gtop, 

2dpt  jetoen  gang  bag  bletben,  mag  er  ift, 

(St  madjt  nur  bruber,  bap  cr’g  imtttcr  fety 
9lm  red)ten  Drt;  fo  imp  er  abler  SJienfdjen 
SSerwtbgen  gu  bent  feinigen  gu  madden. 

He  draws  forth  every  latent  energy,  that  which  is  peculiar  in 
each,  and  does  it  thoroughly,  leaving  to  each  all  that  nature  has 
made  them  ;  he  watches  also  that  every  man  be  in  his  right  place  ; 
thus  he  knows  to  mould  the  powers  of  all  to  his  own  end. 


Power  of  Ancient  Customs  and  Laws. 

Piccol.  i.  4.  82. 

SDtein  <£ol;n,  lap  ung  bie  atten,  citgett  Drbnungen 
©ering  nid)t  adjten!  Jfopiidj  unfdE)d|bare 
©emidjte  ftnb’g,  bie  ber  bebrdngte  SKenfdf 
9ln  feirter  granger  rafdjen  SOBiflen  banb ; 

Sentt  imtner  mar  bie  SBiflfur  furctjterlicf)  — 

®er  58eg  ber  Drbnung,  gtng  er  and)  burcf;  Jfrumnten, 

©r  ift  fein  Itmmeg.  ©raD  aus  gefjt  beg  SBfiljcg, 

©ef)t  beg  J?ancnbal(g  furd)tcrlid)er  fpfab — 

<Sd)nefl  auf  bem  nddjjien  2Bcge  lattgt  er  an, 

SKacljt  fief)  germafntenb  fpfai},  urn  gu  germaftnen. 

SDlcin  @ol)tt!  bie  ©trape,  bie  ber  SWettfd)  befdprt, 

SfBorauf  ber  ©cgeti  manbelt,  biefe  folgt 
S)er  gdiiffe  Snuf,  ber  Staler  freiett  Jfrummen, 
llmgept  bag  SSeigeitfelb,  ben  0iebenf;ugef, 

®cg  ©igentpumg  genteffne  ©rdngen  eprcnb — 

@o  fufjrt  fie  fpdter,  ftdfer  bod)  gum  3ief. 

My  son,  let  us  not  speak  disparagingly  of  old  narrow  ordinances. 
They  are  weights  of  priceless  value,  which  down-trodden  man  has 
tied  to  the  vehement  will  of  their  oppressors  ;  for  at  all  times  has 
unshackled  will  been  a  cause  of  fearful  sorrow.  The  way  of  ancient 
ordinance,  though  it  may  wind  circuitously,  is  yet  no  devious 
path.  Straight  onward  goes  the  lightning’s  path,  straight  the 
fearful  path  of  the  cannon-ball.  Straight  it  goes  the  shortest 
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way,  shattering  that  it  may  reach  and  shattering  what  it  reaches. 
My  son,  the  road  along  which  the  human  being  travels,  that  on 
which  blessing  comes  and  goes,  follows  the  river’s  course,  the 
playful  windings  of  the  valleys,  curves  round  the  cornfields,  the 
hills  of  vines,  honouring  the  sacred  bounds  of  property  ;  and  thus 
secure,  though  late,  leads  to  the  end. 

There  is  Something  higher  than  the  Warrior's 
Excellence. 

Piccol.  I.  4.  102. 

(So  gilt 

9iodj  I)c()crn  935ertf>,  mein  <£c^n,  ate  friegerifd)en ; 

3m  Jlriege  feller  ill  lag  letjte  nidjt  ler  Jtricg. 

Sie  grofjen,  fdjneflert  Sljatett  ler  ©etnalt, 

®eg  Slugenlticfg  erjlaunenginertlje  ffiunber, 

®ie  (ml  eg  rtic^t,  lie  lag  SBegludcnbe, 

®ag  rulfig,  nwdjtig  Saurenbe  erjeugen. 

Mv  son,  there  exists  a  higher  than  the  warrior’s  excellence.  In 
war  itself  war  is  the  end  that  is  aimed  at.  The  vast  and  sudden 
deeds  of  violence,  the  striking  wonders  of  the  moment,  these  are 
not  they  that  generate  the  calm,  the  blissful,  and  the  enduring 
mighty. 


The  Violet. 

Piccol.  i.  4.  119. 

®en  llut’gen  Sorleer  gel’  id)  f)in  mit  ftreulen 
g-ur’g  erfle  SSeUdjeit,  bag  ler  SJidrj  mte  Iringt, 

$ag  luft’ge  f|3fanl  ler  neurerjungten  (Srle. 

Most  gladly  would  I  give  the  blood-stained  laurel  for  the  first 
violet  which  March  brings  us,  the  fragrant  pledge  of  the  new- 
fledged  year. 

Difference  between  Eeal  and  Pretended  Courtesy. 

Piccol.  ii.  2.  20. 

SGurlig  uni  soli  Slrtjlanl 
SBar  lag  33enel)men  —  aler  an  lie  <Stef(e 
^ullrei^  »ertrautid)er  ^eralfajfung 
2Bar  feierlic^e  gotmlidjfeit  getreten. 

Sid)!  uni  lie  jarte  ©dfonung,  bie  man  jeigte, 

©ie  l)atte  uteljt  rent  fWitleil  ate  ler  Ounfl. 
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The  reception  was  respectful  and  full  of  courtesy,  but  in  the 
place  of  condescending  confidential  kindness,  there  was  only 
ceremonial  formality.  Alas !  the  tenderness  which  they  showed 
had  more  of  pity  than  of  favour. 


There  is  a  Turning-point  in  the  Affairs  of  Men. 

Piccol.  ii.  6.  66. 

0!  uimm  bcr  ©tunbe  mafjr,  el)’  fie  entfcf>(upft. 

©o  fcltcn  fcmmt  ber  Slugenblicf  im  Seben, 

®er  mafftffaft  midjtig  ifi  unb  grofj.  2Bo  eine 
(Sntfdjeibung  fell  gefdfcfyen,  ba  rnufi  93iefeS 
©ic£)  gtucflidj  treffen  unb  gufammenfinben — 

Hub  einjeln  nuv,  gcrftrcuct  g  eigen  fid) 

®esi  ©liideb  gaben,  bie  ©elegenfjeiteu, 

®ie  nur  in  ettten  SebenSfnmft  gufammen 
©ebrangt,  ben  fdfmereu  fyrud)tefnoten  hilben, 

©ief),  hue  entfdjeibenb,  hie  »crf)dugnij3Co(( 

©idj’d  jc|t  um  bid)  gufammeugiefjt ! 

Oh,  seize  the  moment  ere  it  slip  from  you.  Seldom  comes  the 
moment  in  life,  which  is  really  sublime  and  weighty.  When  a 
great  decision  must  be  come  to,  then  must  many  things  come 
together,  and  meet  at  the  same  moment,  and  single  threads  of 
fate  must  show  themselves,  those  circumstances,  which  have  been 
woven  in  one  potent  web,  pressing  together  to  an  important  life’s 
point,  see  how  decisive  and  full  of  important  events  they  are  ! 


Numbers  give  Courage. 

Piccol.  ii.  6.  83. 

®ie  Ifoffe  Stuff)  ijl’g,  bie  ba3  fdjmere  ©djiff 
93cm  ©tranbe  fyebt  — unb  jebent  (5'ingetnen 
2Bdd)fi  bab  ©etniitf)  im  grefjen  ©from  ber  SDienge. 

It  is  the  high  tide  that  strands  the  loaded  vessel — and  each 
individual’s  spirit  rises  in  the  great  stream  of  multitudes. 


A  Clever  Idea. 

Piccol.  ii.  7.  236. 

2T'dr’  ber  ©ebanf’  nidft  fo  »ermimfd)t  gefd^eibt, 
SKan  mar’  serfudft,  if)n  fjcrgticf;  bumm  gu  nennen. 
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Were  the  idea  not  cursedly  clever,  one  might  have  been  induced 
to  call  it  gloriously  silly. 

Our  Starting-point  is  soon  forgotten. 

Piccol.  hi.  1.  62. 

Sod),  unfit  il)t,  in  bet  §i|e  beg  ffierfolgettg 
SSerlierr  man  balb  ben  Slnfattg  aug  ben  Slugen. 

Thou  knowest  that  in  the  ardour  of  pursuit  men  soon  forget  the 
goal  from  which  they  started. 

The  Happy  numbers  not  the  Hours. 

Piccol.  hi.  3.  73. 

Sa  rann  fein  <Sanb,  unb  feine  ©locfe  fdjlug. 

®g  fd)ien  bie  3cit  bem  Uebevfetigcn 
3n  intern  eio’gen  Saufe  ftifljuftefien. 

Then  ran  no  sand,  then  struck  no  hours  for  us ;  it  appeared  as  if 
time,  in  our  excess  of  happiness,  stood  still  in  its  eternal  course. 


When  does  the  Game  of  Life  look  Cheerful? 
Piccol.  hi.  4.  50. 

SaS  Spiel  beg  Sebeng  fieijt  fid)  Reiter  an, 

28enn  man  ben  fid)ent  @d)at$  im  ^erjen  irdgt. 

The  game  of  life  looks  more  cheerful  when  one  carries  in  one’s 
heart  the  inalienable  treasure. 

Fable  is  the  World  of  Love. 

Piccol.  hi.  4.  115. 

Sie  gabel  iff  ber  Siebe  .§eimatl)lnelt, 

©ern  moljnt  fte  unter  gern,  Saligmancn, 

©laubt  gem  an  ©otter,  meil  fie  gbttlid)  ifi. 

Sie  alten  gabeltucfen  ftnb  nidjt  ntefyr, 

Sag  reijenbe  @efcf>tecf>t  ifi  auggemanbert ; 

Sod)  eine  <Sprad)e  braud)t  bag  dperg,  eg  bringt 
Set  alte  Svieb  bie  atten  Utamen  hneber, 
llnb  an  bem  <2ternenl)immel  gel)n  fie  fe^t, 

Sie  fenjf  im  Seben  freunblid)  mit  gcioanbelt; 
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©ort  nnnfen  fie  bent  Sietenben  Ijcrab, 

Unb  jebeg  ©rofje  bringt  ung  Su^iter 
DIocf)  bicfctt  Tag,  itnb  SBenug  jebeg  <Scf)cne. 

Fable  is  Love’s  world  ;  delightedly  he  dwells  among  fays  and 
talismans,  delightedly  believes  in  deities,  being  himself  divine. 
The  old  fabulous  beings  are  no  longer  here,  the  beauteous  race 
has  vanished,  yet  still  the  heart  needs  a.  language  ;  still  the  old 
instinct  brings  back  the  old  names,  and  to  yon  starry  world  they 
now  are  gone — those  who  once  used  to  share  this  earth  with  man 
as  with  a  friend  ;  to  the  lover  down  here  they  beckon,  and  even 
at  this  day  it  is  Jupiter  who  brings  whatever  is  great,  and  Venus 
who  brings  everything  that  is  fair ! 

I  have  Lived  and  have  Loved. 

Piccol.  hi.  7.  9. 

Seif  Ijabe  genoffett  bag  trbifdje  ©liicf, 

3cf)  Ifabe  gelebt  unb  geliebet. 

I  have  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  this  world,  I  have  lived  and 
have  loved. 

Woman  belongs  not  to  Herself. 

Piccol.  hi.  8.  66. 

©ag  SEeib  foil  fteff  nidjt  fetber  angefjoten, 

Slit  frembeg  <2d)iiffal  tjl  fie  feft  gebunben. 

Sie  abet  ifi  bie  SBefie,  bie  ftef)  frembeg 
Slneignen  faun  mit  2Daf)l,  an  il^rctn  Jpergett 
©g  tragt  unb  bfiegt  mit  Snnigfeit  unb  Siebe. 

The  woman  must  not  belong  to  herself  ;  she  is  bound  to  alien 
destinies.  But  she  performs  her  part  best  who  can  take  freely  of 
her  own  choice  the  alien  to  her  heart,  can  bear  and  foster  it  with 
sincerity  and  love. 

The  Voice  of  Fate. 

Piccol.  hi.  8.  82. 

©er  3ug  beg  foerjeng  ifi  beg  <£d)tcffa(g  ©timnxe. 

Fate  hath  no  voice  but  the  heart’s  impulses. 

Wine. 

Piccol.  iv.  7.  42. 

©et  ffiein  erfinbet  nidftg,  ct  fdjhxi|t’g  nut  aug. 

Wine  invents  nothing  ;  it  only  tattles. 
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We  tremble  often  at  a  Fancy, 

Piccol.  v.  1.  105. 

3dj  mcifi,  bafi  man  »or  lecren  ©djrecfen  gittert ; 

35odj  mafjreg  Ungliicf  bringt  ber  fatfdje  2Baf)n. 

I  know  that  we  often  tremble  at  an  empty  terror ;  yet  the  false 
fancy  brings  a  real  misery. 

The  World  soils  us. 

Piccol.  v.  1.  197. 

2J?etn  Bejler  @of)n!  (S3  ifl  nidjt  immcr  moglidf, 

3m  Seben  ftc^  fo  finberretn  511  fatten, 

2Bie’g  un$  bie  ©timrne  tefjvt  im  Snnerflen. 

3n  fleter  Ulot^mc^t  gegen  arge  Sift 

SBleibt,  adf  bag  teblidje  ©emutf>  nidjt  icafjr  — 

®aS  eben  iji  ber  glud)  ber  bofen  Xfjat, 

Saff  fte,  fortjeugenb,  immer  SSofeg  muf  gebdren. 

My  dearest  son  !  it  is  not  always  possible  to  preserve  our  infant 
purity  in  the  world,  as  the  voice  of  conscience  teaches  us  in  our 
inmost  heart.  In  constant  alarm  against  the  wiles  of  the  wicked, 
the  honest  heart  remains  not  always  pure.  This  is  the  curse  of 
every  evil  deed— that,  propagating  still,  it  brings  forth  evil. 


The  Power  of  Time. 

Wallenstein's  Death,  1.  3.  32. 

2>odf  jittre  tor  ber  langfamen, 

®er  jlUlen  3Radjt  ber  3ett. 

But  think  with  terror  on  the  slow,  the  quiet  power  of  time. 


Dally  not  with  the  Devil. 
Wallenstein's  Death,  I.  3.  64. 
SSerfiudjt,  met  mit  bem  Teufel  fpielt! 
Accursed  he  who  dallies  with  the  devil ! 


Necessity. 

Wallenstein's  Death,  I.  4.  45. 

(Srnjl  ijl  ber  Slnblicf  ber  9totf;menbigfeit. 
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5Jlid)t  ofne  ©cfauber  greift  beg  Tienfdfen  -§anb 
3n  beg  ©efdjidg  gefeintnifstmile  tfrne. 

Stern  is  the  on-look  of  necessity.  Not  without  a  shudder  may 
the  hand  of  man  grasp  the  mysterious  urn  of  destiny. 

An  Ancient  Throne  not  easily  shaken. 
Wallenstein’s  Death,  I.  4.  56. 

Su  toilift  bie  fKacft, 

Sie  rufig,  fitter  tfrcncnbe  erfcfjuttern, 

Sie  in  netjaftt  gcfeitigtcm  fficftij, 

3n  ber  ©eiuofnfcit  fejigegritnbet  ruft, 

Sic  an  ber  SBblfet  fvommen  Jlinberglauben 
2Jiit  taufcnb  jdfen  9Burjeln  fief  befeftigt. 

Thou  wouldst  shake  power  on  an  ancient  consecrated  throne, 
which  rests  on  long  holy  possession,  fast  fixed  in  custom — which 
is  bound  by  a  thousand  tough  and  stringy  roots  to  the  people’s 
pious  nursery-faith. 

Man  is  the  Creature  op  Custom. 
Wallenstein’s  Death,  i.  4.  70. 

©in  unficftbarer  geinb  ifi’g,  ben  id)  furdjte, 

Tier  in  ber  fDienfcfjenbrnjl  nttr  nnberjleft, 

Sttrcf)  feigc  g-urd)t  aliein  mir  fiirdjtertid)  — 

9tid)t  luag  lebenbig,  fraftbcli  fid)  nerfiinbigt, 

3ft  bag  gefdfriicfe  gurcftbare.  Sag  ganj 
©cineine  ift’g,  bag  emig  ©ejlrige, 

SGag  immcr  trar  nnb  immer  nrieberfefrt, 

Hub  morgen  gitt,  meii’g  Ijcute  fat  gegciten! 

Senit  ang  ©cmeincnt  ifi  ber  fDienfcf)  gcmacft, 

Unb  bie  ©emofnfeit  nennt  er  fcine  Slntme. 

£©cf  bent,  ber  an  ben  ioiirbig  altett  ^angratf 
3fm  rufvt,  bag  tfeure  ©rbjtud  feiner  Slfnen! 

Sag  3afr  iibt  eiite  feiiigenbe  Jtraft; 

SBag  grau  fur  Sitter  ifi,  tag  ifi  ifrn  gottlief. 

@cf  itn  Sefife,  unb  bit  tnofnji  int  9tecf)t, 

Hub  fetfig  mirb’g  bie  -Dienge  bit  betoafren. 

It  is  a  foe  invisible  which  I  fear — an  enemy  in  the  human  breast 
which  opposes  me — by  its  coward  fear  alone  made  fearful  to  me  ; 
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not  that  which,  full  of  life,  instinct  with  power,  makes  known  its 
present  being  ;  that  is  not  the  perilously  formidable.  Oh,  no !  it 
is  the  common,  the  quite  common,  the  thing  of  an  eternal  yester¬ 
day,  which  ever  was  and  evermore  returns — sterling  to-morrow 
for  it  was  sterling  to-day  ;  for  man  is  made  of  the  wholly  common, 
and  custom  is  his  nurse.  Woe  then  to  them  who  lay  irreverent 
hands  on  his  old  house-furniture,  the  dear  inheritance  from  his 
forefathers!  For  time  consecrates,  and  what  is  grey  with  age 
becomes  religion.  Be  in  possession,  and  thou  hast  the  right,  and 
sacred  will  the  many  guard  it  for  thee. 


The  Commanding  Intellect  should  be  King. 

Wallenstein’s  Death ,  I.  5.  26. 

Hub  jletg  ber  ^enf^ncrjldnbigfle,  betiebt’  ifirn 
3u  fagen,  (elite  (jerrfdjer  fetyit  uitb  j?onig. 

And  always  it  pleased  him  to  say,  the  commanding  intellect 
should  have  the  command  and  be  king. 


The  World  governed  by  Self-Interest. 

Wallenstein’s  Death,  I.  6.  40. 

®enn  nur  »cm  9iu|$en  tnirb  bie  2Belt  regiert. 

For  the  world  is  only  governed  by  self-interest. 

Every  Event  is  the  Decision  of  God. 

Wallenstein’s  Death,  i.  7.  32. 

®enn  after  Sluggattg  ift  ein  Octtegurtel. 

For  all  event  is  God’s  arbitrement. 


When  Danger  is  at  hand  the  Giant-Spirit  is 

CALLED  FOR. 

Wallenstein’s  Death,  I.  7.  145. 

$cd)  teettn  bag  Sleu^erjle  ifjrn  ttaf>e  tritt, 

®er  Ijofyle  <Ecf)ein  eg  nidjt  mel)r  tljut,  ba  faflt 
G'g  in  bie  ftaifen  Jpdrtbe  ber  Slatur, 

S)cg  {Riefengeijteg,  ber  nur  gcfycrdjt, 

91id)tg  sen  fBertrdgcn  toeif. 
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It  is  at  the  approach  of  extreme  danger,  when  a  hollow  puppet 
can  accomplish  nothing,  that  power  falls  into  the  mighty  hands  of 
Nature,  of  the  spirit  giant-born,  who  listens  only  to  himself,  and 
knows  nothing  of  compacts. 

Every  Man  should  act  in  Consistence  with  Himself. 
Wallenstein’s  Death ,  i.  7.  159. 

Seim  Oiecfyt  fiat  jeber  ci^erte  Stjarafter, 

Ser  iiberanfiimmt  mit  fid)  feibft;  gibt 
Jteiit  anbres  lluredjt,  aid  ben  SBiberfpradj. 

For  every  individual  character  is  in  the  right  that  is  in  strict 
consistence  with  itself.  Self-contradiction  is  the  only  wrong. 

Every  Crime  has  its  own  Avenging  Angel. 
Wallenstein’s  Death,  i.  7.  211. 
l)cffe,  fticr  be6  Svacfien  35l}ne  fd’t, 

(Srfreutic^eS  ju  ernten.  3ebe  llntfjat 
Svagt  il)reit  eigiten  9tad)e;®ngcl  fcfjon, 

®ie  bbfe  £cffnung,  unter  intern  -Soerjen. 

Let  him  that  sows  the  serpent’s  teeth  not  hope  to  reap  a  joyous 
harvest.  Every  crime  has,  in  the  moment  of  its  perpetration,  its 
own  avenging  angel — dark  misgivings  at  the  inmost  heart. 


Powers  of  Destiny  are  Jealous. 
Wallenstein’s  Death ,  I.  7.  221. 
iPcttn  eifcrfudjtig  ftnb  bed  <£d)icffald  SPtdd^fe. 

SSoreitig  Saudjjeit  gveift  in  if)te  Jtedjte. 

®cn  <£amcn  legen  mir  in  il)re  ^idnbc, 

Db  ©lucf,  ob  Ungtiicf  aufgefjt,  teljvt  bad  (Snbe. 

For  the  Powers  of  Destiny  are  jealous.  Shouts  before  victory 
encroach  on  their  rights ;  we  place  the  seeds  in  their  hands,  the 
end  tells  us  whether  for  good  or  bad. 


Youth  is  Hasty  in  Words. 
Wallenstein’s  Death,  ii.  2.  99. 

©djneft  fertig  ijl  bie  Sugcnb  mit  bem  2Bcrt. 
Youth  is  too  hasty  in  words. 
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Universal  Blessings. 

Wallenstein’ s  Death ,  n.  2.  110. 

9Bag  bie  ©bttlidfen  ung  fcnbeit 
23on  cben,  finb  nur  aligemeine  ©utcr; 

3ifr  Sidjt  erfeeut,  bod;  madjt  eg  feinen  reidf, 

3n  intern  ©taat  erringt  fid)  fein  ffiejtjs. 

©en  ©beffieitt,  bad  afigefdfdjste  ©clb, 

39tu^  man  ben  fallen  3Jiddjten  abgeminnen, 

©ie  unterm  Sage  fdjlimmgeartet  Ijaufen. 
fflidjt  cJjtie  Dpfer  madjt  man  fie  geneigt, 

Hub  feiner  tebet,  ber  aug  intern  ©ienjl 
©ie  <£eete  fydtte  rein  juriicfgejogcn. 

What  the  Powers  divine  send  us  from  above  are  only  blessings 
common  to  all  the  world;  their  light  rejoices  us,  yet  it  makes  no 
man  rich — in  their  eternal  realm  no  property  is  possessed.  The 
jewel,  the  all-valued  gold,  we  win  from  the  deceiving  powers, 
depraved  in  nature,  that  dwell  beneath  the  daylight.  Not 
without  sacrifices  are  they  made  propitious,  and  there  lives  no 
soul  on  earth  that  ever  retired  unsullied  from  their  service. 


Great  Moments  in  the  Life  of  Man. 

Wallenstein’s  Death,  II.  3.  59. 

©3  gibt  im  SDfenfdjenfeben  Slugenbficfe, 

2Bo  er  bem  SBeltgeijl  naffer  iff,  alg  fonfl, 

Unb  cine  Stage  frei  I;at  an  bad  (Sdfufjaf. 

There  exist  moments  in  the  life  of  man  when  he  is  nearer  to  the 
Spirit  of  the  world  than  is  usual,  and  possesses  freely  the  power 
of  questioning  his  destiny. 

There  is  no  Chance. 

Wallenstein’s  Death,  II.  3.  106. 

©g  gibt  feinen  3ufaf(; 

Unb  mag  uns  blinbed  Dfjttgefdfjr  nur  bunft, 

©erabe  bag  jleigt  and  ben  tiefften  £luel(en. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  chance  ;  and  what  seems  to  us  merest 
accident  springs  from  the  deepest  source  of  destiny. 
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Man’s  Thoughts  grow  by  certain  Laws. 

Wallenstein's  Death,  II.  3.  116. 

©eg  tDtcnfdjen  ©fjaten  uttb  ©ebanfen,  toigt ! 

©tub  nidjt,  ioie  iMeereg  blinb  betnegte  9Bef(en. 

©ie  tmtre  SfDett,  feitt  SKifrofogmug,  ift 
©er  tiefe  ©djadjt,  aug  bent  fie  etcig  quefien. 

©ie  [tub  nottytoenbig,  luic  beg  SBaumcg 

©ie  fann  ber  3ufalt  gaufelnb  nidjt  settuanbeln. 

•§ab’  id)  beg  ©teften  Jbertt  erjt  unterfudjt, 

©o  it>etp  id)  and)  fein  3Bof(ert  unb  fein  £anbe!n. 

Know  that  the  human  being’s  thoughts  and  deeds  are  not  like 
ocean-billows,  blindly  moved.  The  inner  world,  his  microcosmos, 
is  the  deep  shaft,  out  of  which  they  spring  eternally.  They  grow 
by  certain  laws,  like  the  tree’s  fruit — juggling  chance  cannot 
change  them.  Have  I  the  human  kernel  first  examined?  Then 
I  know  his  future  will  and  actions. 


Gratitude  from  the  House  of  Austria. 

Wallenstein's  Death ,  II.  6.  55. 

©an!  Bom  §aug  Dcfheid) ! 

Gratitude  from  the  house  of  Austria ! 

This  expression  was  applied  to  Austria,  3d  December  1850,  by 
the  Prussian  deputy,  Von  Vincke,  in  the  Prussian  Chambers,  and 
received  with  great  applause. 

Man  an  Imitative  Animal. 

Wallenstein's  Death ,  ill.  4.  9. 

©er  SRenfdj  if!  ein  nadfafjmenbeg  ©efdfbbf, 

Unb  met  ber  ©orberfie  ift,  fi'djrt  bie  £eerbe. 

Man  is  an  imitative  creature,  and  whoever  is  foremost  leads  the 
herd. 


To  Build  on  a  Narrow  Basis. 
Wallenstein's  Death,  III.  4.  123. 

D  nteitt  ©entail!  ©ie  batten  imtner,  bauett 
©ig  in  bie  SBoifen,  bauett  fort  unb  fort 
Unb  benfen  nidjt  bran,  bag  ber  fdfntate  ©runb 
©ag  fdjhnnbetnb  fdjmanfe  ©Serf  nidjt  tragen  fann. 
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O  my  husband  !  you  are  ever  building,  building  to  the  clouds, 
still  building  higher,  and  never  reflecting  that  the  poor  narrow 
basis  cannot  sustain  the  giddy  tottering  column, 

The  Unthinking  Man. 

Wallenstein’s  Death,  III.  7.  42. 

3a,  feet  wbicnt  betrogen  fid)  git  jeljn, 

Set  £er$  gefudft  Bei  bera  ©ebanfenfofen 
2)iit  fd)nefl  »erlofd)ten  3ugen  fc£)reiBcn  fid) 

©eg  2e6eng  ©itbcr  auf  bie  glafte  ©time, 

91id)tg  fdftt  in  cineS  SSufeng  fiifien  ©rnnb, 

©in  muntret  ©inn  Betnegt  bie  feid)ten  ©dfte, 

®od)  feine  ©eele  h)dvntt  bag  ©ingemetbe. 

Yea,  he  deserves  to  find  himself  deceived  who  seeks  a  heart  in 
the  unthinking  man !  With  quickly-erased  marks  the  forms  of 
life  impress  their  characters  on  the  smooth  forehead  ;  nought 
sinks  into  the  bosom’s  silent  depth ;  quick  sensibility  moves  the 
light  fluids,  yet  no  soul  warms  the  inner  frame. 


I  KNOW  MY  PAPPENHEIMERS. 
Wallenstein’ s  Death,  ill.  15.  52. 
©aran  erfcnn’  icf)  nteinc  fpaftyenljeimer. 
Therein  I  recognise  my  Pappenheimers. 


Secrecy  is  for  the  Happy. 

Wallenstein’s  Death,  iii.  18.  10. 

®ag  ©cl)cimnip 

3ji  fin  bie  @(ucflid)cn,  bag  Ungtiicf  fcraudjt, 

®ag  l)offnung6tofe,  fcinen  ©cfjieier 

gret,  unter  taufenb  ©onncn  fann  eg  ©aitbeln. 

Secrecy  is  for  the  happy — misery,  hopeless  misery,  needs  no 
veil ;  under  a  thousand  suns  it  dares  act  openly. 

Cunning  and  Confidence. 

Wallenstein' s  Death,  in.  18.  86. 

©enn  Jlvieg  ifl  clntg  gt»ifd)en  Sift  unb  9Irgtoo!)n, 

9lur  jhnfdjcn  ©lauBen  unb  SGevtvaun  ifl  gviebe. 
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2Ber  bag  SSertraun  rcrgiftet,  o  ber  ntovbet 
2)ag  merbenbe  ©efdjtedjt  tut  Seib  bet  Gutter ! 

For  eternal  war  exists  between  cunning  and  suspicion,  only 
between  faith  and  confidence  is  there  peace.  Whoever  poisons 
confidence,  he  murders  future  generations  in  the  womb  of  their 
mother ! 


Rage  hears  no  Leader. 

Wallenstein’s  Death,  III.  20.  16. 

Sent  tauben  ©rintut,  bet  feinen  gufjrer  l)6rt. 

Deep  remorseless  rage,  that  hears  no  leader. 

The  Human  Being  mat  not  be  trusted  to 
Self-Government. 

Wallenstein’s  Death,  iv.  2.  40. 

®ettn  um  fid)  gteift  bet  SKenfdj,  nid)t  barf  man  il)n 
Set  eignen  9Kaftgung  cettraun.  3fyn 
3u  ©djranfen  nut  bag  beutlidje  @efc|, 

Unb  bet  @ebrdud)e  tiefgetretne  ©put. 

For  man  spreads  his  wings — he  cannot  be  trusted  to  self-govern¬ 
ment.  He  can  only  be  kept  in  the  road  of  faith  and  duty  by 
the  clear  and  written  law,  and  the  deep-trod  footmarks  of  ancient 
custom. 

We  ought  to  listen  to  our  own  Heart. 
Wallenstein’s  Death,  iv.  8.  70. 

©epb  ebelmuffjig ! 

®ag  £et$  unb  nid)t  bte  SKeiitung  cfjrt  ben  SKann. 

Be  noble-minded !  Our  own  heart,  and  not  other  men’s  opinions 
of  us,  forms  our  true  honour. 


Man  is  Great  or  Little  by  his  own  Will. 

Wallenstein’s  Death,  iv.  8.  77. 

Gin  jebet  giBt  ben  2Bettl)  jtd)  felbft.  ffiie  f)od)  idj 
9J2id)  fclbft  anfdjlagctt  mid,  bag  ftef;t  bei  mit. 

© o  I)odf  gefteiit  iff  feiner  auf  ber  Gtbe, 

©ajj  idj  mid)  felbcr  neben  ifpn  »erad)te. 

Sen  SDlenfc&en  macfjt  fein  2B  itle  gtop  unb  Hein. 
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Every  man  stamps  his  value  on  himself.  The  price  we  challenge 
for  ourselves  is  given  us.  There  does  not  live  on  earth  the  man, 
he  his  station  what  it  may,  that  I  despise  myself  compared  with 
him.  Man  is  made  great  or  little  by  his  own  will. 


Distant  Evils  are  Magnified. 

Wallenstein’s  Death,  iv.  9.  82. 

Sag  gegenwdrt’ge  llnglucf  trdgt  fid)  leicfjt. 

Sod?  gvauencoil  rergrofictt  eg  ber  Swcifei 
Unto  ber  ©rwartung  dual  beat  weit  ©ntfernten. 

The  misfortune  that  is  before  us  is  easily  borne,  the  mists  of 
doubt  magnify  evils  to  a  shape  of  horror. 

Misery. 

Wallenstein’s  Death,  iv.  1 1.  30. 
grei  gel)t  bag  llngtucf  burd)  bie  ganje  ©rbe! 

Misery  travels  free  through  the  whole  earth  ! 

The  Pilgrim  counts  not  the  Distance. 
Wallenstein’s  Death,  iv.  11.  33. 

3d!)lt  ber  ipilger  -Uieilcn, 

SBemt  er  $unt  fernen  ©ttabenbtlbe  walit? 

Does  the  pilgrim  count  the  miles  when  he  travels  to  some 
distant  shrine  of  hope  ? 

The  Hope  of  the  Noble. 

Wallenstein’ s  Death,  iv.  12.  26. 

Sag  iff  bag  Socg  beg  @d)bnen  auf  ber  ©rbe! 

That  is  the  lot  of  the  noble  upon  earth ! 


No  Pang  is  permanent  with  Man. 
Wallenstein’s  Death,  v.  3.  55. 

$erfd)merjeu  toerb’  id)  biefen  <Sd)lag,  bag  weijj  id), 

Senn  wag  m'fd)mctjte  itid)t  ber  iKenfd)!  93om  .£ed?ficn 
28ie  rout  ©emeinflen  lernt  cr  fid^  entwbfjnen, 

S)enn  if)n  beftegen  bie  gewalt’gen  (Stunben. 
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I  shall  grieve  down  this  blow,  of  that  I  am  conscious ;  for  what 
does  not  man  grieve  down?  From  the  highest  as  from  the  vilest 
thing  he  learns  to  wean  himself,  for  the  strong  hours  conquer 
him. 


The  Fisherman’s  Boat. 


Wallenstein’s  Death,  v.  4.  40. 

Sftettt  gurfi!  SJtit  (cistern  SDfutfje  fnubft  her  arrne  gifdjer 
Sen  fteinen  Stacfjen  an  tm  ftdjern  $ort, 

<Eief)t  er  int  ©tuvrn  hag  grefe  2JJeerfd)iff  ffranben. 

My  Prince !  with  light  heart  the  poor  fisherman  moors  his  little 
boat  in  a  secure  port,  and  sees  the  lofty  ship  stranded  amid  the 
storm. 


Hope. 

Wallenstein’s  Death,  v.  4.  64. 

Sent  llngiuef  iff  bie  ^offnung  jugefenbet. 
guvdjt  foil  bag  ^auft  beg  ©fucflidjen  utttfdjtoeben, 

Sentt  etcig  toanfet  beg  ©efdjicfeg  ffiage. 

Hope  is  sent  to  the  unfortunate ;  fear  hovers  round  the  head  of 
the  prosperous — for  the  scales  of  fate  are  ever  unsteady. 

The  Long  Sleep  op  Death. 

Wallenstein’s  Death,  v.  5.  85. 

®ut’  Diacfjt,  ©ovbcn! 

3cf)  benfe  einen  fangett  <Scf)Iaf  jit  tfjun. 

Good  night,  Gordon  !  I  think  to  make  a  long  sleep  of  it. 

Easy  to  advise  in  the  Port. 

Wilhelm  Tell,  i.  1.  146. 
aiotn  ftdjent  Sport  Idft  ftcp’g  getndcfjlicf)  ratten. 

When  safe  in  the  port  it  is  easy  to  advise. 

I  DO  BUT  WHAT  I  MAY  NOT  LEAVE  UNDONE. 

Wilhelm  Tell,  I.  1.  166. 

Sanbgtnann,  troftet  ifir 
2Jfein  2Bei6,  toenn  ntiv  irag  ?D?enf(f)Iidjeg  Begcgnet, 

3(f)  f)ab’  getfjan,  toag  iefj  nidjt  taffen  fonnte. 
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Herdsman,  do  thou  console  my  wife  if  aught  of  ill  befall  me  ;  I 
only  do  what  I  may  not  leave  undone. 


When  will  Deliverance  come  to  this  Land? 
Wilhelm  Tell ,  1.  1.  193. 

©eredjtigfcit  beg  £immclg! 

SBann  h.nrb  bet  {Better  fomuten  biefem  Sanbe? 
Righteous  Heaven !  when  will  deliverance  come  to  this  land  ? 

This  was  constantly  in  the  mouths  of  the  Germans  when  they 
were  oppressed  by  the  French. 


God  never  deserts  the  Brave. 

Wilhelm  Tell ,  1.  2.  132. 

Sent  2Tmtf)igen  fyilft  @ott! 

God  helps  the  brave  ! 

See  (Lat.)  Fortune  favours  the  brave. 

Peace  and  Quietness. 

Wilhelm  Tell,  I.  3.  74. 

2)ie  fc^rteflen  tperrfcfjer  ftnb’g,  bie  furj  regieren. 

—  SBenn  jicf)  ber  gbfjtt  erfyebt  aug  feinert  ©cfjlunben 
Sofcfjt  matt  bie  gcuer  aug,  bie  ©djiffe  fud)en 
(Silenbg  ben  Ibafen,  unb  ber  mac^t'ge  ©eijl 
@eljt  djne  ©djaben,  ftmrlog,  fiber  bie  (Srbe. 

(Sin  Seber  lebe  (lift  bei  ftd)  baljetm; 

®em  grieblidjen  gemdfyrt  man  gern  ben  grieben. 

Impetuous  rulers  have  the  shortest  reigns.  When  the  im¬ 
petuous  south  wind  rises  from  its  chasms  men  cover  up  their  fires, 
the  ships  in  haste  make  for  the  harbour,  and  the  mighty  spirit 
sweeps  over  the  earth,  leaving  no  trace  behind.  Let  every  man 
live  quietly  at  home.  Peace  is  rarely  deuied  to  the  peaceful. 


The  Eye. 

Wilhelm  Tell,  1.  4.  138. 

D  eine  ebte  £immelggabe  ifi 

Sag  8idjt  beg  Slugeg —  Side  SCBefen  leben 
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23cm  £id)te,  jebeS  gl|mtd)e  ©efcfjcpf  — 

Sie  fpfiattje  felbjl  f'efjrt  freubig  fid)  junt  £id)te. 

Oh,  the  eye’s  light  is  a  noble  gift  of  Heaven.  All  beings  live 
from  light,  each  fair  created  thing — the  very  plants  tarn  with  a 
joyful  transport  to  the  light. 

I  am  the  Last  op  my  Race. 

Wilhelm  Tell,  II.  1.  100. 

3d)  bin  her  lc|te  mciiteg  (Stamina  —  2Mn  9tame 
©nbet  mit  mir. 

I  am  the  last  of  all  my  race.  My  race  ends  with  me. 

Fatherland. 

Wilhelm  Tell,  II.  1.  163. 

Sln’a  SBaterlanb,  an’g  ttjeure,  fdjtief;  bid)  an, 

Sag  t)alte  feft  mit  beinem  ganjen  £erjen. 
fMer  ftnb  bie  flatten  SBurjetn  beinet  Jfraft. 

Cling  to  the  land,  the  dear  land  of  thy  sires — grapple  to  that 
with  thy  whole  heart  and  soul ;  here  are  the  strong  roots  of  thy 
power. 

A  New  Race  is  springing  up. 

Wilhelm  Tell,  ii.  1.  195. 

©5  tebt  ein  anbetg  beitfenbeg  ®cfd)led)t ! 

A  race  is  springing  up  that  think  not  as  their  fathers  thought 
before. 


One  Heart,  one  Race. 

Wilhelm  Tell,  II.  1.  258. 

2Bir  ftnb  ein  SSotf,  unb  einig  motten  mit  I)anbetn. 

4V e  are  all  one  people,  and  will  act  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

Force  is  a  Fearful  Thing. 

Wilhelm  Tell,  II.  2.  382. 

<Sd)redtid)  irnmer, 

9(ud)  in  geredjtcr  @ad)e,  ift  ©emalt. 

©ett  fjifft  nut  bann,  menu  2)tenfd)cn  nicf)t  mcl)t  ficlfen. 

Even  in  a  righteous  cause  force  is  a  fearful  thing;  God  only 
helps  when  men  can  help  no  more. 
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We  swear  to  be  a  Nation  of  True  Brothers. 
Wilhelm  Tell,  11.  2.  510. 

SCBir  motion  fetyn  ein  einjig  Set!  eon  Srubern, 

3n  feiner  Soft)  unS  trennen  unb  ©efofjr. 

We  swear  to  be  a  nation  of  true  brothers,  never  to  part  in 
danger  or  in  death. 

The  Cautious  Man. 

Wilhelm  Tell,  III.  1.  72. 
ffier  gar  ju  »iel  bebenft,  mivb  menig  teiflen. 

He  that  is  over-cautious  will  do  little. 

Excessive  Rigour  misses  its  Aim. 

Wilhelm  Tell,  in.  3.  184. 

3u  iecit  getrieben, 

Serfdjlt  bie  Strenge  ttjreS  metfett  Sttecfg, 

Unb  aftjujlraff  gefpannt  jerfbringt  ber  Sogcn. 

Rigour  pushed  too  far  is  sure  to  miss  its  aim,  however  good,  as 
the  bow  snaps  that  is  bent  too  stiffly. 

Man  is  like  a  Ball. 

Wilhelm  Tell,  iv.  1.  59. 

Ser  ©turrn  ifl  SKeifter,  SBinb  unb  SSefte  fpiefert 
Safi  mit  bem  Stenfdjen. 

The  storm  is  master.  Man  is  like  a  ball  tossed  betwixt  the 
winds  and  billows. 

Be  United. 

Wilhelm  Tell,  iv.  2.  158. 

Set)b  einig  —  emtg  —  eintg. 

Be  one — be  one — be  one. 

The  Opportunity  is  Good. 

Wilhelm  Tell,  iv.  3.  1. 

Surd)  biefe  f)d)te  @afje  mufj  er  fommett; 
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Gig  fufjtt  fein  anbrer  2Beg  nad}  jtiifjnac^t —  £ier 
SBollenb’  tcfy’g —  2>ie  ©elegenljeit  ift  gimjlig. 

Here  through  this  deep  defile  he  needs  must  pass  ;  there  leads 
no  other  road  to  Kussnacht ;  here  I  finish  it — the  opportunity  is 
good. 

This  soliloquy  of  Tell  is  a  passage  used  in  the  schools  of  Germany 
for  declamation. 


Thy  Sand  is  run. 

Wilhelm  Tell,  iv.  3.  7. 

2Kad)  bcine  OJecfynuttg  mit  betn  ^tunnel,  SSogt! 

Sort  ntufjt  bu,  beine  Uljr  ijt  abgelaufen.j 

Now  balance  thine  account  with  Heaven!  Thou  must  away 
from  earth — thy  sand  is  run. 

The  Milk  op  Human  Kindness. 

Wilhelm  Tell,  iv.  3.  23. 

3n  gdfjrenb  2)rad)engift  ljajl  bu 
®ic  3J?ilc£)  bet  frontmen  Senfart  tnir  oertoanbelt. 

The  milk  of  human  kindness  thou  hast  turned  to  rankling  poison 
in  my  breast. 

There  is  a  God  to  Punish. 

Wilhelm  Tell,  iv.  3.  37. 

Gig  lebt  etn  @ott  ju  ftrafen  unb  ju  rddjen. 

There  is  a  God  to  punish  and  avenge. 

Ho  Peace  near  Wicked  Neighbours. 

Wilhelm  Tell,  iv.  3.  124. 

@g  faun  bet  gfromntfte  nic^t  tnt  fjrieben  bleiben, 

SBenn  eg  bent  bbfett  Sfadfbar  nid)t  gefaflt. 

The  most  peaceful  dwells  not  in  peace  if  wicked  neighbours  hinder. 

Revenge  is  Barren  of  itself. 

Wilhelm  Tell,  v.  1.  189. 

@o  tvdgt  bie  Unt§at  ifjnen  feitte  gtudjt! 

9iacf>e  trdgt  feine  Srudft!  ©idj  felbjl  ijt  fte 
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Sie  furdjtertidje  SJlaljrung,  itjr  ®enu£ 

3(1  SDiorb,  unb  ifjrc  ©dttigung  bag  ©raufen. 

Their  crime  has  brought  no  fruit !  Revenge  is  barren  of  itself ! 
Itself  is  the  dreadful  food  it  feeds  on  ;  its  delight  is  murder,  and 
its  satiety  despair. 

& 

The  Home  op  the  Brave. 

The  Bride  of  Messina,  p.  394  (ed.  Stuttgard,  1847). 

9lid)t  too  bie  golbette  ©ercg  lad)t 

Unb  bet  friebtidje  span,  ber  giurenbeljuter, 

2Bo  bag  CSifen  toacf)ft  in  ber  2)erge  @d)ad)t, 

S)a  entfpringen  ber  ©rbe  ©cbieter. 

It  is  not  where  the  golden-eared  Ceres  laughs,  and  the  peaceful 
Pan,  lord  of  the  flowery  plains,  but  where  the  iron  lie3  hid  in  the 
mountain -cave,  that  the  lords  of  the  earth  spring  up. 


The  Curse  op  the  Great. 

The  Bride  of  Messina,  p.  404. 

®g  ifl  ber  glud)  ber  £of)en,  baf  bie  Uliebern 
©icf)  iljreg  cffnen  Dljr’g  bemdcfjtigen. 

It  is  the  curse  of  the  great  that  the  low  possess  themselves  of 
their  open  ears. 


An  Angry  Word. 

The  Bride  of  Messina,  p.  409. 

Olidjt  SSurjetn  auf  ber  fiippe  fd)[dgt  bag  SBort, 

2)ag  unbebadjt  bent  fdjneKen  3orn  entfloijen, 

$cc£)  oon  bent  Df)r  beg  Slrgtooljng  aufgefangen, 

Jlriedjt  eg  toie  @d)lingfraut  enbiog  treibenb  fort, 

Unb  ijangt  an’g  Jperj  fic£>  an  mit  taufenb  Slejlen 
@0  trennen  enblicf)  in  9Scrtoorrenf)eit 
Unfjeilbar  (td)  bie  ^©uten  unb  bie  ©ejfen 

The  word  of  passion,  that  has  escaped  without  intention,  strikes 
not  roots  from  the  lips,  yet,  swallowed  by  suspicion’s  ears,  it  creeps 
like  a  rank  poisonous  weed,  and  hangs  about  the  heart  with  thou¬ 
sand  shoots,  separating  at  last  in  sad  perplexity  the  good  and  best 
without  a  chance  of  reconciliation ! 
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Mortal  Joy  ever  on  the  Wing. 

The  Bride  of  Messina,  p.  411. 

(SJefJugctt  ift  baS  (SIM  unb  fritter  511  binben, 

!JJur  in  nerfdflojfncr  ?abe  mirb’tl  bclrafjrt, 

®aS  (Edfmeigen  ift  gum  Jputer  iljm  gefefjt, 

Unb  rafd)  entftiegt  cS,  menu  ©efdfmdijigfcit 
SBcveitig  magt  bie  Sccfe  3 it  erlfeben. 

Mortal  joy  is  ever  on  the  ■wing  and  hard  to  bind  ;  it  can  only  he 
kept  in  a  closed  box  ;  with  silence  we  best  guard  the  fickle  good, 
and  swift  it  vanishes  if  a  flippant  tongue  haste  to  raise  the  lid. 

Man’s  Life. 

The  Bride  of  Messina,  p.  419- 
©mad  furdften  unb  fjcffen  nub  forgen, 

21iuf  bcr  iKenfdf  fur  bctt  fommenben  SWorgcit. 

Man  must  fill  the  coming  morning  with  fears  and  hopes  and  cares. 

The  Delights  op  Peace. 

The  Bride  of  Messina,  p.  419. 

©djtin  ifl  ber  ftricbe!  ©it  IteMidjer  jfnabe 
Siegt  er  gclagevt  am  ruljigen  Q3acb, 

Unb  bie  fyiiffenben  Summer  grafen 
Suflig  urn  ifjn  auf  bem  fennigten  9?afen 
Sufied  Tbnen  enttccft  er  ber  3Tcte, 

Unb  bad  ©djo  bed  $erged  mirb  mad), 

Dbcr  im  ©trimmer  ber  Slbenbretfie 

SBiegt  if;n  in  Sdjiummcr  ber  mnrmelnbe  93adf. 

Peace  is  lovely !  a  beauteous  boy  he  lies  couched  by  the  tranquil 
brook,  where  the  skipping  lambkins  feed  joyfully  around  him  in 
the  sunny  meadow  !  His  flute  discourses  sweet  music,  waking  up 
the  echoes  of  the  hills,  or  else  the  murmurs  of  the  streamlet  lull 
him  to  sleep  in  the  sunset’s  ruddy  sheen. 

Gentle  Humility. 

The  Bride  of  Messina,  p.  430. 

(Edjamfjafte  SemutI)  ifl  bcr  Ifieige  4?rone, 
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Senn  ein  3$erbergeneb  ijl  fid)  bab  <2d?cne, 
llnb  eb  erfdjridt  ter  feiner  eignen  ©ad)t. 

Modest  humility  is  beauty’s  crown,  for  the  beautiful  is  a  bidden 
thing  and  shrinks  from  its  own  power. 

Moore  says— 

“  Humility,  that  low,  sweet  root, 

From  which  all  heavenly  virtues  shoot.’’ 

Time  is  a  Blooming  Field. 

The  Bride  of  Messina, p.  467. 

Seidjt  perfdjnriitbet  ber  Staten  Spur 
aSon  ber  fonncbcteud)teten  (Srb  e, 

©ie  aub  bent  Slnttitj  tie  teidjte  ©eberbe — 

9lber  niditb  ijl  terloren  nub  oerfdjwunben, 

©ab  bie  gebeimnigoott  mattenben  Stunben 
3n  ben  bunfel  fdjaffenben  Sdjcof  aufnafimen — 

Sie  3eit  ijl  ettte  Hu^enbe  gtur, 

©in  gvogeb  Sebenbigeb  ill  bie  9tatnr, 

Hub  alieb  ifl  grucfit,  unb  affeS  ill  Samen. 

The  traces  of  human  deeds  fade  swiftly  away  from  the  sun- 
lighted  earth,  as  the  transient  shade  of  thought  from  the  brow, 
but  nothing  is  lost  and  dissipated,  which  the  rolling  hours,  replete 
with  secrets,  have  received  into  their  dark  creative  bosom.  Time 
is  a  blooming  field ;  nature  is  ever  teeming  with  life,  and  all  is 
seed,  and  all  is  fruit. 

Patience  is  our  best  Lesson. 

The  Bride  of  Messina,  p.  481. 

©enn  bie  ©otfen  getburatt  ben  Jo  unmet  fdjtoarjen, 
©enn  bumpftojenb  ber  Sennet  baht, 

Sa,  ba  fu^ten  fid)  afte  £er$en 
3n  beb  furdjtbaren  @d)icffatb  ©ematt. 

Slber  and)  aub  entmetfter  Jpe^e 
dtann  ber  junbenbe  Sonnet  fdjtagen. 

Sarum  in  beinen  frcbtid)en  Xagen 
gur^te  beb  Ungtiicfb  tixcfifc^e  Oldlje! 

Dlic^t  an  bie  Outer  bdnge  bein  fee r;}, 

Sie  bab  Seben  sergdngtid)  jierenl 
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9Ber  beppt,  bet  feme  Derlieren, 

933er  im  ©fitcf  ip,  ber  lerne  ben  Sdjtncrj! 

When  the  clouds  piled  up  aloft  darken  the  sky;  when  the 
thunder’s  loud  peal  echoes  around — then,  then  our  trembling 
bosoms  own  the  night  of  awful  destiny.  But  also  from  the 
cloudless  air  can  the  lightning’s  glare  dart  forth.  Therefore  in 
thy  joyous  days  fear  the  approach  of  sad  fate !  set  not  thy  heart 
on  the  goods  of  this  life,  flowers  that  bloom  but  to  decay  !  Let 
him  who  is  in  possession  of  a  good,  learn  to  be  content  to  lose  it ; 
let  him  who  is  in  the  lap  of  prosperity,  learn  to  endure  pains  ! 

Hid  is  the  Womb  of  Time. 

The  Bride  of  Messina ,  p.  484. 

aScrntaucrt  ip  bent  (Sterblitpen  bie  Sufmtft, 

Unb  fein  ©cbct  burdjboprt  ben  epvnen  £immel. 

Db  recptg  bie  SBoget  piemen  cbet  linfg, 

®ie  (Sterne  fo  fid)  cber  anberg  fugen, 

SPidjt  Sinn  ip  in  bent  Stupe  ber  SPatur, 

Sie  Trautnfunp  traurnt,  unb  a(ie  Seidjcn  triigcn. 

Futurity  is  impregnable  to  mortal  ken :  no  prayer  pierces 
through  heaven’s  adamantine  walls.  Whether  the  birds  fly  right 
or  left,  whatever  be  the  aspect  of  the  stars,  the  book  of  Nature  is 
a  maze,  dreams  are  a  lie,  and  every  sign  a  falsehood. 


Prudent  Forethought. 

The  Bride  of  Messina,  p.  489. 

Unb  h)cr  fid)  sermifjt  eg  Utiglitp  ju  trenben, 

Set  mitfs  eg  felber  erbauenb  sHlenbett. 

Whoever  fails  to  turn  aside  the  ills  of  life  hy  prudent  forethought 
must  submit  to  fulfil  the  course  of  destiny. 

Nature’s  Quiet  Jots. 

The  Bride  of  Messina,  p.  492. 

fffiofjt  bent!  Sefig  tnufj  id)  ipn  preifen, 

Set  in  ber  (Stifle  ber  I&nbtidjen  gfur, 
gem  son  beg  gebeng  bermortenen  JEteifen, 

JEinbficf)  liegt  an  ber  SBrttp  ber  SPatur. 
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Sentt  baS  £ev$  loirb  mit  fdjh'er  in  bet  fyutjlen  ipaidflen, 
2Benn  id)  fyerab  sent  ©ipfel  beg  ©lucfg 
(Sturjen  fefye  bie  .£>od)jfen,  bie  ffiejlen 
3n  bet  ©djnefle  beg  Slugenblicfg ! 

Happy  must  I  regard  him,  who,  amidst  the  stillness  of  the 
country,  far  from  the  turmoil  and  pomps  of  life,  childlike  lies  on 
Nature's  bosom.  For  my  heart  is  sad  in  the  princely  hall,  when 
I  see  the  good  and  great  hurled  from  their  towering  pride  of  state 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ! 

Freedom  on  the  Mountains. 

The  Bride  of  Messina,  p.  493. 

Sluf  ben  SBergen  ijl  greifyeit!  Set  £aud)  bet  ©ruffe 
(Steigt  nid)t  Ijinauf  in  bie  reinen  2  it  ft  e ; 

Site  SSelt  ijl  ooflfommen  ufccraK, 

2So  bet  2Jienfd)  nid)t  Jjinfcmint  mit  feiner  dual. 

On  the  mountains  is  freedom  !  the  breath  of  decay  never  sullies 
the  pure  blowing  air  ;  nature  is  perfect,  wherever  we  stray,  if  man 
did  not  come  in  to  deform  it  with  care  ! 

Death  is  a  Mighty  Mediator. 

The  Bride  of  Messina,  p.  498. 

©in  mdd)tiger  SSermittler  ijl  bet  Sob. 

S)a  lofdjen  a((e  3ornegjIammen  aug, 

S>er  £ajj  wfbfynt  fid),  unb  tag  fd)bne  SDiitleib 
Oteigt  fief),  eitt  toeintnb  <Sd)rcefierbilb,  mit  fanft 
§lnfd)miegenber  Umarmung  auf  bie  Utne. 

Death  is  a  mighty  mediator.  There  all  the  flames  of  rage  are 
extinguished,  hatred  is  appeased,  and  angelic  pity,  like  a  weeping 
sister,  bends  with  gentle  and  close  embrace  over  the  funeral  urn. 


Death  Sublimes  the  Mortal. 
The  Bride  of  Messina,  p.  499. 

Set  Sob  f)at  cine  reinigenbe  Jirafr, 

3n  feinern  nnoergangtidjen  5pa(afte 
3u  ed)ter  Sugenb  rcinem  Siamant 
Sag  <2tertlid)e  ju  Idutcrn  unb  bie  gleden 
Set  mangelfjaften  SDtenfd)f)eit  ju  oerjefyren. 
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Death  has  a  purifying  power  in  his  undecaying  palace  to  sublime 
the  mortal  to  the  pure  diamond  of  perfect  virtue,  and  purge  away 
the  stains  of  frail  humanity. 


Life  is  not  the  Highest  Good. 

The  Bride  of  Messina ,  p.  504. 

®a3  Seben  ift  bcr  Outer  bodies  nidjt, 

Ser  Uebcl  grbfiteg  aber  ift  tie  Sdjulb. 

Life  is  not  the  supreme  good  :  hut  of  all  earthly  ills  the  chief 
is— guilt. 


Farewell  to  Beloved  Scenes. 

The  Maid  of  Orleans :  Prologue,  4. 

Sebt  twl)t  if)r  33erge,  tfyr  geliebten  Triften, 

31;r  traulid)  fliften  Abater  tebet  ! 

Sobanna  toirb  nun  niebjt  ntebr  auf  end)  tranbefn, 
Sobanna  fagt  end)  eloig  Sebetoobl! 

3br  SBiefeit,  bie  td)  trafferte,  ibr  SBdurne, 

Sie  id)  gepfTanjct,  griinet  frdbtidf  fort! 

Sebt  toobt  it)r  ©rotten  unb  ibr  fubten  33runnen! 

®u  ©djo,  bofbe  Stintme  biefeg  Tbat3, 

®ie  oft  ntir  Slntioort  gab  auf  nteine  Sieber, 

Sobanna  gebt,  unb  nimtner  febrt  fte  loieber! 

Farewell,  ye  mountains,  ye  beloved  glades,  ye  truly  tranquil 
valleys,  fare  ye  well!  Joanna  will  never  more  wander  through 
you.  Joanna  bids  you  an  eternal  farewell !  Ye  meads  which  I 
have  watered,  ye  trees  which  I  have  planted,  bloom  still  in 
beauty!  Farewell,  ye  grottoes  and  ye  crystal  springs!  Thou 
echo,  sacred  voice  of  this  vale,  that  hast  often  responded  to  my 
songs,  Joanna  goes  and  never  returns! 

The  Power  of  the  Bard. 

The  Maid  of  Orleans,  i.  2.  24. 

@o  fdjaffe  nxtebeg.  —  ©bte  (Sanger  burfen 
9lid)t  ungeebrt  son  meinent  ipofe  jiebn. 

Sie  madden  unS  ben  biirren  Scepter  btubu, 

Sie  fJed)ten  ben  unfterbticb  griinen  3ioetg 
®e6  Sebeng  in  bie  unfrticbtbare  Jbrone, 

Sie  flefien  b^rfe^eub  ft<b  ben  liperrfcbern  gteidj, 
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Slug  leidjten  SBunfcfyen  baucn  fie  fid)  Xlfrone, 

Uttb  nidft  tin  9?aume  liegt  il)r  Ifarmiog  fJteid); 

$rum  foil  ber  Sanger  mit  bent  Honig  gefyen, 

Sie  beibe  toolfnen  auf  ber  2Jlenfd)l)eit  .§cl)en! 

Gold  must  be  procured.  Noble  bards  must  not  go  unbonoured 
from  our  court.  It  is  they  who  make  our  barren  sceptre  bloom, 
it  is  they  who  twine  the  never-fading  green  of  life  around  our 
fruitless  crown.  Reigning,  they  rank  themselves  as  kings,  erect 
their  throne  of  gentle  wishes,  and  their  harmless  realm  exists  not 
in  space ;  therefore  should  the  bard  accompany  the  king,  they 
both  dwell  in  the  higher  sphere  of  life  ! 

Impossibilities. 

The  Maid  of  Orleans ,  1.  3.  48. 

Aunn  icf)  Strmeen  aits  ber  ©rbe  ftampfen  ? 

SBadffl  utir  ein  Hornfelb  in  ber  ffadfen  £anb? 

Can  I  with  a  stamp  summon  armies  from  the  earth?  or  grow  a 
cornfield  in  my  open  palm  ? 

A  Nation’s  Honour. 

The  Maid  of  Orleans,  I.  5.  81. 

S^.icf>tstx5urbig  ifl  bie  Illation,  bie  nid)t 
3fyr  Meg  freubig  fetit  an  ifjre  ©tyre. 

Worthless  is  the  nation  that  does  not  with  pleasure  venture  its 
all  for  honour. 


Fighting  for  Religion. 

The  Maid  of  Orleans ,  1.  5.  170. 

Dticfftg  fdfont  er  felbcr  unb  ertuartet  fid) 

Dticfft  ©dfonung,  tocnn  bie  ©fjre  ruft,  toenn  er 
giir  feiite  ©otter  ober  feine  @o£en  fdmpft. 

Men  show  no  mercy  and  expect  no  mercy,  when  honour  calls, 
or  when  they  fight  for  their  idols  or  their  gods. 


A  Slaughter  rather  than  a  Fight. 

The  Maid  of  Orleans,  1.  9.  50. 

©in  Sdjiadften  irar’g,  nidft  eine  <Sd)Iad)t  ju  nenncn. 
It  was  a  slaughter  rather  than  a  fight ! 
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Britain. 

The  Maid  of  Orleans ,  n.  1.  79. 

94ie  trar  ber  Uiuljm  beg  ©ritten  glan^ertber, 

9llg  ba  or,  feinem  guten  ©djtuert  allein 
©ertrauenb,  I)ite  ^etferg'fjetfer  fodjt. 

©g  fdtnpfe  jeber  feine  ©djfadjt  affein, 

Scnn  cling  bleibt  eg  loaljr:  fraitjoftfc^  ©tut 
Hub  englifd)  faun  fid)  reblid)  nie  oenutfcljen. 

Never  did  Britain’s  fame  shine  more  brightly  than  when,  trust¬ 
ing  to  her  own  good  sword,  she  fought  alone.  Let  each  one  fight 
his  battle  for  himself  ;  for  it  is  an  eternal  truth  that  French  and 
English  blood  can  never  blend  together. 


Day  follows  the  Blackest  Night. 

The  Maid  of  Orleans,  ill.  2.  60. 

Sag  toirb  eg  aitf  bie  bicfjie  ©ad)t,  unb  fcutnit 
®ie  3tit  fo  retfen  and)  bie  fpdt’ften  ftrudjte! 

Day  follows  the  murkiest  night,  and  when  the  time  comes,  the 
latest  fruits  also  ripen  ! 


Mercy. 

The  Maid  of  Orleans,  hi.  4.  33. 

$rei  lute  bag  firmament  bie  SBett  utnfpannt, 

@o  mup  bie  ©nabe  gfreunb  unb  grinb  umfdjliefjen. 

©g  fdjicft  bie  (Sonne  iljre  Straiten  g(eicj) 

©ad)  alien  9fdumen  ber  Unenblidjfeit, 

©leic^meffenb  giefjt  ber  epimmel  feinen  XI) a u 
Stuf  afle  burflenben  ©eroddjfe  aug. 

2Bag  irgenb  gut  ift  unb  »on  oben  fomntt, 

3fl  aflgemein  unb  oljne  ©orbeljalt, 

Sod)  in  ben  galten  iroljnt  bie  ftinfiernif! 

As  freely  as  the  firmament  embraces  the  world,  so  mercy  must 
encircle  friend  and  foe.  The  sun  pours  forth  impartially  his  beams 
through  all  the  regions  of  infinity;  Heaven  bestows  the  dew 
equally  on  every  thirsty  plant.  Whatever  is  good  and  comes 
from  on  high  is  universal  and  without  reserve  ;  but  in  the  heart's 
recesses  darkness  dwells. 
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The  Mighty  Present. 

The  Maid  of  Orleans,  in.  4.  54. 

®er  2Renfd)  if},  ber  lebenbig  fulffenbe, 

Ser  teicfyte  Sftaub  bed  mdcf)t’gen  Slugenblicfd. 

Man,  living,  feeling  maD,  is  the  easy  sport  of  the  overmastering 
present. 


Folly. 

The  Maid  of  Orleans,  hi.  6.  27. 

Unftnn,  bu  ftegjl,  unb  id)  ntufj  untergeljn ! 

2J2it  ber  ®utntnl)eit  fdntbfen  ©otter  fetbfi  cergebend. 
©rlfabene  SBernunft,  lid)tl)ef(e  Totter 
2)ed  gottlid)en  .jjaupted,  tneife  ©rihtberin 
®ed  2Bcttgebdubed,  5uf)rerin  ber  Sterne, 

9Ser  biff  bu  benn,  foenn  bu,  bent  tollen  Oiop 
2)ed  Stberimfsed  an  ben  Sdjroeif  gebunben, 

Df)nmacf)tig  rufenb,  mit  bent  Trunfenen 
Sid)  fefjenb  in  ben  Slbgrunb  fiiirjen  mufit ! 

Serfludft  fety,  twr  fein  Seben  an  bad  ©rcfje 
Unb  2Burb’ge  ujeubet  unb  bebac£>te  $(dne 
Sliit  meifent  ©eijf  enttoirft!  Sent  SRarrenfbuig 
©effort  bie  Sffielt. 

Folly,  thou,  conquerest,  and  I  must  yield !  Against  stupidity 
the  very  gods  fight  in  vain.  Exalted  Reason,  refulgent  daughter 
of  the  divine  head— wise  foundress  of  the  world’s  system — guide  of 
the  stars,  who  art  thou  then,  if  thou,  bound  to  the  tail  of  Folly’s 
untamed  steed,  vainly  shrieking,  with  the  drunken  crowd  must 
plunge  down  headlong,  with  eyes  open,  in  the  abyss?  Accursed 
who  directs  his  life  to  great  and  noble  ends,  and  forms  his  well- 
considered  plans  with  deliberate  wisdom !  To  the  fool-king 
belongs  the  world. 


Sorrow  Brief,  Joy  Endless. 

The  Maid  of  Orleans ,  v.  14.  44. 
jlurj  iff  ber  <sd)nterj,  unb  etoig  iff  bie  ftreube! 
Brief  is  sorrow,  and  endless  is  joy ! 
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F.  SCHLEGEL. 

Born  a. d.  1772.  Died  a.d.  1829. 

Friedrich  Carl  Wilhelm  von  Schlegel,  an  eminent  German 
critic  and  philosophical  writer,  was  born  at  Hanover  in  1772 ; 
being  at  first  intended  for  the  mercantile  profession,  but  having 
received  a  classical  education,  he  prevailed  on  his  father  to  allow 
him  to  devote  himself  to  literature.  He  studied  at  Gottingen 
and  Leipsic,  commencing  his  career  in  1794  by  a  short  essay  on  the 
different  schools  of  Greek  poetry.  In  1800  he  established  himself 
as  a  private  teacher  at  Jena,  where  he  delivered  a  course  of 
philosophical  lectures  with  success.  In  1805  he  joined  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  from  1812  he  was  much  occupied  with 
diplomatic  and  political  employments.  Having  acquired  the 
friendship  and  confidence  of  Prince  Bletternich,  he  was  employed 
by  him  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  court  of  Vienna  at 
Frankfort.  He  died  at  Dresden  in  1829. 


The  Power  op  Thought. 

3m  SSSatte. 

SBinbed  3faufd)ert,  ©ctted  Oluijet, 

Stef  in  filler  SBalbednadft, 

SBie  bet  Jpelb  in  SUcffeS  93ugel, 

<8ct)toingt  fid)  bed  ©ebattfettd  SMadjt. 

2Bie  bie  alien  Xannen  faufen,. 

•§t>rt  man  ©eifieS  2Bogen  bvaufen. 

Wings  of  God,  rustling  breezes,  deep  in  the  cool  night  of  the 
forest,  like  the  hero  on  his  charger,  springs  forth  the  might  of 
thought.  As  the  old  pines  whistle,  one  hears  the  surges  of  the 
mind  roar. 


SOHLEI ERMACHER. 

Born  a.d.  1768.  Died  a.d.  1835. 

Friedrich  Daniel  Ernst  Schleiermacher,  a  philosophic  theologian 
of  great  eminence,  was  born  at  Breslau,  21st  November  1768.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  poor  army  chaplain  in  Silesia,  who  belonged  to 
the  Calvinistic  communion,  and  was  educated  by  the  Moravians 
at  Niesky.  Soon  tiring  of  the  Moravians,  he  entered  the  University 
of  Halle,  and  here  he  studied  with  great  distinction.  After  various 
changes  he  was  appointed  to  the  pulpit  of  the  Charite,  the  chief 
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hospital  in  the  Prnssian  capital.  He  began  his  literary  career  in 
1799  by  publishing  his  “Discourses  on  Religion,”  which  F.  Schlegel 
pronounced  to  be  the  first  of  their  kind  in  the  German  language. 
He  removed  to  Stolpe  as  court-preacher  in  1802,  and  in  1809  was 
chosen  at  Trinity  Church,  Berlin  ;  next  year  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  new  university  of  the  same  city.  In 
1817  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Synod  of  Berlin,  and  in  1833 
he  visited  England,  opening  the  German  chapel  at  the  Savoy. 
He  died  12th  February  1835. 


How  Man  mat  best  employ  himself. 

Collected  Works. 

2Bad  fann  ber  2Jien[df  iffuit,  aid  bag  er  itur  feint  eigeue 
9iatur  burdf  ben  ©eifi  immernteffr  retnigt  nnb  auebilbet? 
©emalt  braudft  er  nur  bann,  mctm  er  rotifer  fid)  bat  ©ernalt. 
antifun  taffen  burdf  irgenb  ein  35erber6en.  ©cnfi  ifi  bad  SBerf 
ber  gottlidfen  ©nabe  in  bent  fUienfcfyen  ein  [tilled,  ruljigcd 
SBerf,  unb  je  oollfldnbiger  ed  bon  flatten  gei)t,  um  befto 
natnriidjer  fdfeint  ed  unb  ifi  audf  hrirfiicfy  fo.  9inr  bie  Xugenb 
ifi  ein  Jtampf,  burd?  bie  man  get)(cr  beftegt;  bie,  burdf  mefd)e 
jeber  feine  eigentl)umtid)e  SSofifommenlfeit  im  <Simte  unb  ©eijlc 
©otted  ertoeifet,  ifi  nur  ein  rufjiged  £anbeln. 

In  what  way  can  man  better  employ  himself  than  in  purifying 
and  cultivating  his  peculiar  nature  by  his  spiritual  powers?  He 
requires  restraint  only  when  he  has  given  loose  to  his  passions 
through  some  corruption  of  his  nature.  Otherwise  the  working 
of  God’s  grace  in  man  is  a  silent  and  noiseless  operation,  and  the 
more  successful  it  is  the  more  natural  it  appears,  and  is  so  in 
reality.  Virtue  is  only  a  conflict  by  which  we  get  the  mastery  of 
our  failings  ;  that  by  which  every  man  proves  his  peculiar  power 
of  understanding  the  will  and  spirit  of  God,  is  only  a  silent 
working  of  the  inner  man. 


A  Strong  Will  necessary  in  Man. 

Collected  Works. 

SBenn  ed  einem  212enfdjen  ait  bem  lebenbigen  nnb  frdftigen 
SBillen  felflt,  bet  anf  bad  ©ute  allein  gcridftet  ifi,  ber  jebed 
imtere  SSermcgen  in  SSemegung  fejjt,  jebed  dufjeve  SSerlfdltnifj 
niij}t,  jeben  Slugcnblid  bed  Sebend  audfauft,  um  auf  eine  bem 
SBillen  ©otted  unb  ben  gevedften  gcvbetungen  ber  ©efeflfdfaft 
angemeffene  9trt  tlfdtig  ju  [ein :  fo  ifi  er  entlreber  ein  <8pnl 
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ftnntidjer  SSegterben,  berett  Stiigartung  in  ijeftige  Seibcnf c^aften 
cv  uidjt  unmet  nertjiiten  farm,  cber  fcitt  Stieb  gu  mirfen  nitb 
buvd)  feinen  ©egenftanb  in  bie  gef)brige  ©enegung  gcfetjt,  unb 
et  nerbringt  fein  Seben  in  unmurbiger  Srdgfjeit. 

If  a  man  possesses  not  a  living  and  strong  will  that  leads  the 
way  to  good,  rousing  every  inner  faculty — seizing  on  every  external 
circumstance — employing  every  moment  of  life  that  he  may  work 
in  a  way  suitable  to  the  will  of  God  and  the  just  requirements  of 
society,  then  is  he  either  a  plaything  of  sensual  desires,  which  he 
cannot  always  prevent  from  sinking  into  vehement  passions,  or 
his  impulse  for  active  life  is  not  properly  excited,  and  he  passes  a 
life  of  shameful  indolence. 

True  Pleasure. 

Collected,  Works. 

Sag  SSergnugen  iff  eine  33lume,  bie  gnat  son  fclbff,  abet 
nut  in  frucfjtbaren  ©arten  unb  in  notjtangebanten  fteibern 
load)  ft.  91id)t  ba§  nut  nnfct  ©cmiitf)  beatbciten  foflten,  unt 
fie  ju  geminnen :  abet  met  eg  ntdjt  bcarbcitet  tfat,  bei  bent 
mirb  fie  nicfjt  geb eib;en ;  met  nicfjt  etnas  9iu|lid)cg  unb 
SBiubigeS  in  fid)  fjernotgebradjt  f)at,  bet  niitbe  fie  netgeblid) 
ausfden.  Slud)  betjenige,  bet  eg  ant  bcfien  octftefjf,  fann  jutn 
©ergniigen  eineg  anbern  nidjts  neiter  beitragen,  ats  bag  et 

i()in  basjcnige  mitti)eitt,  nag  bie  ©rnnbtage  beg  feintgen  ift. 
2Bet  nun  gleidjfatn  biefen  rcfjen  Stoff  ntdjt  fiir  ftcf>  git  beats 
beiten  unb  fid)  angueignett  netfj,  net  nicfjt  feine  ©ittne  nets 

feinett,  feinen  ©efdjmacf  auggebitbet,  fid)  einen  <5d)aij  nett 
©ebanfen,  eine  fKannidbjfattigfeit  nett  ©egtefputgen,  eine  eigette 
SInftdrt  bet  Sfielt  unb  bet  menfd)Iid;en  Singe  ernorben  l)at, 

bet  meijj  feine  @c(egcn£)eit  gum  ©crgtiiigen  gu  benujsen,  unb 
getabe  bag  ©orgugiidjfte  geljt  am  ftdjerfien  fiit  i[)tt  ueriotett. 
Dber  fiitb  eg  nidji  etna  bie  Stage n,  betteit  felbft  bie  jut 

©tf)oIttng  beftinnnte  3eit  fo  fdjrnet  augjufiiiien  ift  ?  bie  iiberatl 
bett  ©erbrujs  unb  bie  Sangeneiie  niebetftttbcn  ?  non  benett  nit 
bie  emigen  Jblagen  iibet  bie  Siuftigfeit  unb  ©infennigfeit  beg 
SebenS  fybren  mitffen?  bie  ftcb)  iibet  bie  gertngen  2Mente  bet 
2J?ettfdjen  gum  gefelitgen  Umgaug  unb  fiber  bie  Unguidttglidjfeit 
atler  5luftalten  gttt  3?reube  ant  bitterften  befdjneren?  @S 
gefebtebjt  ifjtten  abet  redjt :  beun  bet  fDcenfd)  foil  nidft  ernten, 
no  et  uidjt  gefdet  Ijat. 
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Pleasure  is  a  flower,  which  grows  indeed  of  itself,  but  only  in 
fruitful  gardens  and  well-cultivated  fields.  Not  that  we  should 
labour  in  our  mind  to  gain  it  ;  but  yet  he  who  has  not  laboured 
for  it,  with  him  it  will  not  grow  :  whoever  has  not  brought  out  in 
his  own  character  something  profitable  and  praiseworthy,  it  is 
vain  for  him  to  sow.  Even  he  who  understands  it  best  can  do 
nothing  better  for  the  pleasure  of  another  than  that  he  should 
communicate  to  him  what  is  the  foundation  of  his  own.  Whosoever 
does  not  know  to  work  up  the  rough  stuff  for  himself,  and  thereby 
make  it  his  own,  whosoever  does  not  refine  his  disposition,  has  not 
secured  for  himself  a  treasure  of  thoughts,  a  many-sidedness  of 
relations,  a  view  of  the  world  and  human  things  peculiar  to  him¬ 
self — such  a  man  knows  not  how  to  seize  the  proper  oocasion  for 
pleasure,  and  the  most  important  is  assuredly  lost  for  him.  Is  it 
not  the  indolent  who  find  so  much  difficulty  in  filling  up  the  time 
set  aside  for  repose,  who  find  vexation  and  ennui  in  everything?  — 
from  whom  we  are  hearing  never-ending  complaints  about  the 
poverty  and  dull  uniformity  of  life  ? — who  are  most  bitter  in  their 
lamentations  over  the  slender  powers  of  men  for  social  intercourse, 
and  over  the  insufficiency  of  all  measures  to  obtain  joy  ?  But  this 
is  only  what  they  deserve  ;  for  man  cannot  reap  where  he  has  not 
sown. 


The  Esteem  of  the  World  is  a  Great  Good. 

Collected  Works. 

Sie  Sldjtung  unferer  ©ruber  fatten  itnr  a((e  aud)  in 
©ejieljung  auf  unfcr  2Boi)lbejinben  fur  eitt  grofjed  ©ut.  Sad 
©ertrauen  auf  unfere  Utedjtfdjaffenlfeit,  ber  ©laube  an  unfere 
Xalente,  ber  baraud  entfpringenbe  Shinfdj,  naljcr  mit  und  ser? 
bunben  511  fein  unb  unfer  2Bof)ft»cf(en  jit  geminnen,  bad  iff  oft 
eiit  befferer  <Ed)a<5  aid  rieler  Stcidftljum.  Sad  erfennt  and) 
ber  Trdge.  SBenn  nur  bie  2J2enfd)en  an  feiite  @efd)icflid)feit 
glauben  moflten,  oljne  bag  er  notljig  f>dtte,  irgenb  etlrad 
SKutjfamcd  unb  ©oflfomtncned  Ijernor jubringen !  SBenn  fie 
fid}  nur  anbere  ©eweife  feiner  Sfeblidjfeit  unb  ©ienfdfentiebe 
gefaflen  liefjen  aid  Sfyaten !  SBenn  fie  nur  eine  anbere 
©firgfdfaft  fur  feme  28eidl)eit  anneljmen  ir'oflten,  aid  rerftdnbige 
Dfeben,  guten  CRatlj  unb  ein  gefuttbed  eigened  Urtlfeil  fiber  bie 
©o(l!onunenl)eitcn  bed  Sebend !  Statt  fid)  ju  einer  malfren 
©ffrliebe  ju  erljeben,  friec£)t  er  in  liubifdjer  ©itelfeit  untljer, 
bie  burd)  erbdrmlidfe  Jlleinigleiten  bie  Slufnterffamfeit  ber 
SWenfdjen  feffeltt  unb  burd)  leeren  <£d)ein  gldnjen  mil( ;  fiatt 
ehrad  Tfidftiged  ju  erreidjeit,  l)dlt  er  nur  mit  ©cnauigfeit  fiber 
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dufjeru  ©eMudfett ;  bie  fjergeBfadjte  <Bitte  ifl  feine  Xugcitb 
unb  bie  Iferrfdjenbe  SHeinuttg  iji  feiit  SSerfianb. 

We  all  consider  what  is  thought  of  us  by  those  around  us  as  a 
substantial  good.  Trust  in  our  uprightness  of  character,  belief  in 
our  abilities,  and  the  desire  that  arises  from  this  to  be  more  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  us,  and  to  gain  our  good  opinion,  everything 
of  this  kind  is  often  a  more  valuable  treasure  than  great  riches. 
Of  this  the  indolent  are  quite  aware.  If  men  would  only  believe 
in  their  capacity  without  the  necessity  of  producing  anything 
painstaking  and  really  praiseworthy !  If  they  would  only  agree 
to  take  any  other  proof  of  their  probity  and  love  of  mankind  than 
deeds  !  If  they  would  only  accept  some  other  security  for  their 
wisdom  than  prudent  language,  good  counsel,  and  a  sound  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  proper  mode  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  life! 
Instead  of  rising  to  a  true  love  of  honour,  such  men  creep  amidst 
childish  vanity,  which  tries  to  fix  the  attention  of  mankind  by 
pitiful  trifles  and  to  glitter  by  shadowy  appearances ;  instead  of 
attempting  to  reach  something  really  noble,  they  rest  only  on 
external  customs  ;  the  mental  disposition  that  arises  from  this  is 
their  virtue,  and  their  governing  passion  is  what  they  regard  as 
understanding. 


The  Indolent. 

Collected  Works. 

3n  ben  tmdjtigfktt  9lngelegenf)citm  beS  5Kenfcf)eti  fjat  bet 
Stage  nut  nidftige  SBunfcfte,  benen  nic^td  ettlfprec^en  fann; 
nttb  efje  biefe  erfuKt  tterben,  Mjarrt  et  forgloS  unb  freituillig 
in  feiner  {ftoljcit,  gibt  feine  <2eele  cf>ne  SBiberjianb  bent  (Sinfiuf 
after  Umjldnbe  I)  in,  gefyt  gleidigultig  Bcruber  Bor  alien  ©e; 
legenljeiten  ju  ebeln,  abcr  mufjeBoflcn  J&anbfungen,  nub  beweifi 
fetnen  (lifer  fitt  biefe  hndftigen  Tl)cite  ber  ntenfcf)licf)en  Sejlinu 
tnung  nur  baburdj,  bag  er  ftcff  oft  unb  gem  einen  Suftanb  au^s 
ntalt,  too  er  fte  of;ne  Slrbeit  loiirbe  erreidjen  fbnneit.  Unb 
inbent  er  tounfdjt,  ergdjt  bag  gered^tefle  ©eridft  iiber  ifjtt : 
„5Ber  nidjt  fiat,  bent  h'irb  audj  bag  gencmtncn,  loaS  er  fjat." 

In  the  weightiest  concerns  of  life  the  indolent  offers  only  vain 
wishes,  to  which  nothing  can  correspond  ;  and  before  these  wishes 
are  fulfilled  he  lives  void  of  care,  and  willingly  in  his  rudeness 
gives  up  his  soul  without  opposition  to  the  impression  of  surround¬ 
ing  circumstances,  passes  indifferently  in  the  presence  of 
occurrences  to  noble  deeds  but  full  of  trouble,  and  shows  his  zeal 
for  these  weighty  concerus  of  man  only  thus  far,  that  he 
represents  to  himself  often  and  with  pleasure  a  position  which  he 
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would  like  to  reach  without  labour.  And  while  he  is  wishing, 
the  righteous  sentence  is  passed  on  him:  “Who  has  nothing, 
from  him  will  be  taken  even  that  which  he  has.” 

It  is  not  good  for  Man  to  be  alone. 

Collected  Works. 

Seber  SJienfd?  mug  fdjledjterbingg  in  einem  Suflante  mcra* 
lifdjer  ©efeliigfeit  fteljen ;  er  mug  einen  cber  mefrere  SMenfdjen 
baben,  benen  er  bag  Snnerjie  feineg  ffiefeng,  feitieg  ^erjeng 
unb  feirter  grifyrungen  !unb  tbut,  niditg  mug  in  iljm  fein, 
u>emcglid>,  >rag  nic^t  nod?  irgenb  einem  auger  iljm  mitgetf>eilt 
murbe.  Sag  liegt  in  bem  gottlic&en  Slugfprucfje :  (Jg  ijt  nid)t 
gut,  bag  ber  Sffienfdj  allein  fei,  mel)r  alg  irgenb  etwag  anbereg. 

It  is  well  that  every  man  should  be  in  a  state  of  moral  union 
with  others  ;  he  must  have  one  or  more  men  to  whom  he  can  com¬ 
municate  the  inmost  feelings  of  his  being,  heart,  and  the  reasons 
of  his  conduct ;  there  should  be  nothing  in  him  which  is  not 
known  to  some  one  else.  That  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  divine 
saying,  “  It  is  not  good  that  man  should  be  alone." 

The  Present. 

Collected  TTorA's. 

Sic  ©egemrart  iji  ein  gar  fdjoneg  SUittct,  jebeg  SBanb  fefier 
511  fnupfen  unb  jebeg  tfjeuere  Slnbenfen  lebenbiger  ju  mncben. 

The  present  is  a  beautiful  medium  to  knit  every  bond  closer, 
and  to  make  every  dear  remembrance  still  more  precious. 


Intimate  Friends. 

Collected  Works. 

5licbtg  Sleugereg  faun  mir  ein  SRedjt  geben,  mid?  ben  2J2em 
fd?en,  mit  benen  id?  einmat  in  3Bed?feIroirfung  gefeft  bin,  unb 
bem  SKitembfinben  fur  fte  ju  entjieben. 

Nothing  external  can  give  me  a  right  to  withdraw  myself  from 
men  with  whom  I  have  once  been  in  close  intercourse,  and  with 
whom  I  have  had  a  feeling  of  sympathy. 


The  most  Intimate  Friendship. 

Collected  Works. 

Sie  genauejte  greunbfdjaft  fell  ja  unb  mug  aud?  bie  genauejie 
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.ffenntnig  geben,  uttb  bet  fc£>bnfie  SBotgitg  liegt  ja  baritt,  bag 
ber  greunb  ben  greunb  ntit  feitten  fje^tetn  liebt,  aitbcre  ign 
aber  eft  mtr  lieben,  leeit  fte  fie  niegt  fegen. 

The  closest  friendship  should  and  must  also  give  the  most 
intimate  acquaintance  with  our  character  ;  and  the  highest  advan¬ 
tage  lies  in  this — that  a  friend  loves  his  friend  with  all  his  failings  ; 
but  others  often  only  love  him  because  they  do  not  see  them. 


No  Despotism  in  Friendship. 

Collected  Works. 

©d  mug  feine  Sift  Sedgotidmud  in  unfernt  frcunbfcgaftlicgen 
llmgange  fein ;  lead  loir  ben  2Jienfd)en  fein  toollen,  mug  gan$ 
nad)  igrern  ©itttte  fein,  ttamlid)  nad)  intern  beften  ©inne,  mit 
unb  fur  ftd)  felbjl 

There  must  be  no  kind  of  despotism  in  our  friendly  intercourse  ; 
what  we  wish  to  be  to  men  must  be  precisely  according  to  their 
own  mode  of  thinking,  but  in  their  best  moods. 


No  Friend  can  be  replaced. 

Collected  Works. 

Sdie  faun  man  bie  ©telle  ehted  ^reunbed  erfegen;  met 
gludlicg  genug  ift,  beren  megrere  ju  gabett,  bent  ift  jeber  ein; 
jetne  etload  anbered ;  eitte  Soubiette  in  ber  greunbfegaft  gat 
gemig  niemattb. 

“We  can  never  replace  a  friend;  when  a  man  is  fortunate  enough 
to  have  several,  he  finds  that  they  are  all  different ;  no  one  has  a 
double  in  friendship. 

* 

No  Friend  can  be  replaced. 

Collected  Works. 

©d  ifl:  bod)  im  SJtenfdjett  nid)t  fo  hue  in  ber  2Be(t,  lro  jebe 
©telle  befegt  loirb,  bie  ftd)  erlebigt.  SBenu  und  jemaub  ftirbt, 
bleibt  imuier  eitte  teere  ©telle,  ©d  feglen  und  SJiittgeilungen 
unb  ©mpfmbungen,  bie  fo  nid)t  toieber  erregt  merbett,  cine 
©aite  uttferd  SBefend  gat  igren  IRefonanjbobcn  rerloren,  unb 
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tag  gd)t  fo  fort,  big  enblidj  bag  gan$e  Sing  in  tie  potters 
faminer  gettorfcit  loirt,  aug  meldjer  nur  ter  gvefie  fKufifmeiftcr 
ade  biefe  serafteten  Snftrumente  ju  einem  l)immlifdjen  unb 
noigen  Concert  luieber  Jjerporjiefjt  unb  erneuert. 

It  is  certainly  not  among  men  as  in  the  world,  where  every  place 
is  filled  up  as  soon  as  it  is  vacant.  If  any  one  dies  to  us.  his  place 
remains  for  ever  empty  :  we  feel  that  we  have  lost  a  companion — 
that  there  are  feelings  which  can  never  again  be  called  up  ;  a  string 
of  our  being  has  lost  its  sounding-board  :  and  that  continues  to  in¬ 
crease,  till  at  last  the  whole  thing  is  thrown  into  the  lumber-room, 
out  of  which  only  the  greatest  music-master  can  draw  out  and 
renew  all  these  ancient  instruments,  so  as  to  create  a  heavenly 
and  never-ending  concert. 


Difference  between  Men  and  Women. 

Collected  Works. 

gretfid)  ftnb  bie  grauen  aud)  bavin  gliidfidjcr  a[g  hnr ;  i(;re 
©efdjdfte  begnugen  ftc£>  mit  einem  £(jeil  if;rer  ©ebanfen,  nub 
bie  <2el)nfud)t  beg  £etjeng,  bag  imtere  fdjerte  Sebext  ber 
fjantafie,  be£>errfd)t  immer  ben  grepern  Sfjeif.  2Benn  icb 

micf)  fyingegen  311  meitier  Slrbeit  fyinfetse,  fo  ntuf;  icf)  erbent(id) 
non  meinen  Sieben  Slbfdjieb  nebmen,  trie  ber  -Igaugnater,  ber 
feme  ©efdiafte  austnartg  bat,  unb  menu  mir  lrdbrenb  berfelben 
cm  ©ebaufe  an  fie  mit  ©etrufitfein  burd)  bie  <2ee(e  gefit,  fo 
fanu  td)  iijm  eben  nur  freunblid)  juniefen,  mie  ber  SSater  ben 
.Sutbern,  bie  i()n  umfpielen,  mit  benen  er  fid)  bed)  aber  jetjt 
uiebt  abgeben  fann.  SDtir  gefjt  eg  aber  uberafi  fo,  lrcbiit  id) 
fetje,  bag  mir  bie  Statur  ber  grauen  ebler  erfdjeint  unb  ifjr 
geben  gludfidfer,  unb  menu  id)  fe  mit  einem  unmeg[id)ett 
SBunfdj  fpieie,  fo  ift  eg  mit  bem,  cine  grau  ju  fein. 

Women  are  certainly  m ore  happy  in  this  than  we  men  ;  their 
employments  occupy  a  smaller  portion  of  their  thoughts,  and  the 
earnest  longing  of  the  heart,  the  beautiful  inner  life  of  the  fancy, 
always  command  the  greater  part.  If  I,  on  the  other  hand,  set 
myself  to  my  work,  I  must  in  general  take  leave  of  my  love,  as 
the  master  of  the  house  who  has  his  affairs  elsewhere  ;  and  if  in 
the  midst  of  my  daily  labours  a  thought  is  turned  homewards,  I 
can  only  nod  in  a  friendly  way  to  it,  as  the  father  to  his  children 
who  play  around  him,  but  to  whom  he  cannot  now  give  himself 
up.  But  it  appeal’s  to  me,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  that  the  nature 
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of  women  seems  more  noble,  and  their  life  more  happy;  and  if 
ever  I  toyed  with  an  impossible  thought,  it  is  with  the  idea  that  I 
should  like  to  be  a  woman. 


Women  are  Excellent  Letter- Writers. 

Collected,  Worlcs. 

Ueberffaupt  finb  bie  SBetbet  bit  eigentlid)en  9Brieffc^reibevtn= 
nm,  unb  tsir  Wanner  ftnb  nut  (Stumper,  llnb  mm  gar  Siebe 
fdjrsiben,  bag  fann  fein  Wattn  fo,  isie  il)t  eg  fount. 

Women  are  especially  first-rate  letter-writers,  and  we  men  are 
only  bunglers.  To  write  of  love,  that  can  no  man  do,  as  they  can 
with  their  grandiloquent  language. 

Fathers  and  Children. 

Collected  Works. 

Sfjr  SBater,  erbittert  euere  dfinbet  nidft,  bafj  fie 
nidft  fdfeu  tserben.  2Benn  bie  JEinber  im  Scben  erbittert 
merben  unb  aug  ber  ©rbittcrung  <Sc^eu  entfle^t  unb  serbaL 
teuer  2Bibensil(e,  fo  iff  bag  bag  (Unnaturlid)jie  son  atlem.  Sag 
ganje  2Befen  ber  Jtinber  iff;  ben  Sleltcrn  auf  bag  Urfprungtidfjte 
sensanbt  unb  angelfbrig;  taufenb  9le()idtd)feiten  fprecfjett  ung 
baraug  an  auf  bag  Sluffaflenbfte,  unb  mit  jeber  fotdfen  (Suti 
isitfelung  fepeinen  ©inserfldnbnifi  nub  Siebe  fid)  melfren  511 
luiiffen.  3n  bet  unmittetbaren  9taf)e  ber  Sleltern  tsadffen  bie 
diinber  fjeratt ;  ber  erfte  S3licf  beg  Jfinbcg  fdttt  auf  bag  liebenbe 
Singe  ber  Wutter;  fie  iff  eg,  son  ber  bag  erfte  frolfe  2dcf)ctn 
beg  ©duglingg  gteidffam  bemerft  ju  iserbeit  tsimfdit,  unb  bag 
(Srfte,  isag  bie  Wutter  eg  mittl)eitenb  teljrt,  iff  ben  SSater 
fennen  unb  lieben;  unb  fe  md)r  bie  futigen  ©ecten  fid)  ent; 
fatten,  um  bejio  met)t  muffen  fie  fiiljten,  tsie  ifjnett  altcg  sou 
ben  Slettern  unb  butd)  fie  fomntt.  Jpier  iff  atfo  bag  innigfte 
ungefiortejie  £eiiigtf)um  ber  Siebe,  unb  toenn  t)ier  bennod)  in 
ben  jfinbetn,  bie  ja  urfprihtglid)  ganj  Siebe  unb  2lnf)dngtid)feit 
finb,  ©ntfernung,  3crn,  Uniuitten  eutftetjt;  icenn  bie  Siebe,  bie 
nie  augjiirctten  iff  in  ibtern  ©emuttf,  ffatt  fid)  benen  jujm 
Tsenben,  bie  if;nen  son  ©otteg  unb  ber  Sfatur  isegen  bie  itdd); 
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ftm  fmb,  efjer  auf  frentbcre  ©cgenjtanbe  aHenft,  fobajj  fie 
irgetib  sett  aubetn  ertvagen  fonnen,  ira3  non  ben  Slettcrn  fie 
erbittert :  fo  tji  bab  geimji  bag  Unnatur(icl)fte,  trab  erfcfgen 
fann.  Unb  ebeitfo  ifi  eb  audj  nerljdltnifjmajjig  unnatuvtidj, 
tnemt  ftcfj  bie  dliubcr  gegen  atibere  Grtt'acf)fene  erbittern, 
welc^e  auf  il)t  £eben  einhnrfen  unb  an  ifjrer  Gntimcfelung  miU 
arbeiten.  £afeen  ficJ>  bie  Jperjen  ber  Jlinber  gegen  ung  ev; 
bittevt  unb  (tub  fie  baburdj  fc^eu  geiucrben ;  f)at  jidj  bag 
naturtidje  SSertrauen  in  einen  bumpfen  Slrgiroljn  ucrfefjrt,  a(g 
cb  trir  liberafl  bag  lluferige  fucfjten  unb  nid)t  bag  S^rige;  ifi 
bie  Sicbe  evfofcf)cn  unb  bag  93crtraucu  erblidfen:  wo  ifi  bann 
bet  ©cfjlujfel,  mit  bera  wit  ung  bie  fperjen  ujieber  bffnen 
fonnen?  100  iff  ber  3uget,  an  bent  loir  bie  jungen  ©entutfjer 
non  bent  2Bege  beg  93evbevbeng  ablettfen  nioilen? 


“  Fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath,  lest  they  be  dis¬ 
couraged.”  If  the  life  of  a  child  be  embittered,  and  the  result  be 
shyness  and  secret  aversion,  that  is  the  most  unnatural  state  of  all. 
The  whole  being  of  a  child  is  from  the  very  beginning  linked  to 
and  dependent  on  those  who  are  older  than  himself ;  there  are 
thousands  of  resemblances  between  them  that  prove  this  in  a 
surprising  way,  and  as  they  are  developed  harmony  and  love  must 
be  the  necessary  result.  Children  grow  up  in  the  closest  intimacy 
with  their  parents  :  the  first  glance  of  the  child  falls  on  the  loving 
eye  of  the  mother — she  it  is  who  watches  the  first  joyous  laugh  of 
the  babe,  and  teaches  it  first  to  know  and  love  its  father  ;  and  the 
more  that  the  young  souls  are  developed,  the  more  do  they  feel  that 
everything  comes  from  and  through  their  parents.  Here,  therefore, 
is  the  inmost  and  tranquil  shrine  of  love,  and  if  this  be  aspring  for 
children  who  are  originally  all  love  and  dependence,  whence  flow 
aversion,  wrath,  and  evil  feelings  ;  if  the  love  which  can  never  be 
uprooted  from  their  young  hearts,  instead  of  being  turned  to  those 
who  are  placed  near  them  by  God  and  nature,  be  rather  directed  to 
strange  objects,  so  that  perhaps  they  have  to  bear  from  others  the 
very  same  things  which  provoked  their  wrath  in  their  parents — 
that  certainly  is  the  most  unnatural  state  of  things  that  can  be 
imagined.  And  so  also  it  is  proportionably  unnatural  if  children 
show  dislike  to  those  who  are  placed  beside  them  to  influence  their 
lives  and  labour  for  the  development  of  their  characters.  If  the 
hearts  of  children  be  embittered  towards  us,  making  them  timid 
in  our  presence — if  their  natural  trustfulness  be  turned  to  hollow 
suspicion,  as  if  we  were  seeking  our  own  and  not  their  interests — 
if  love  be  extinguished  and  the  feeling  of  confidence  lost,  where 
shall  we  again  find  the  key  with  which  we  can  open  their  hearts  ? 
where  shall  we  find  the  bit  by  which  we  can  direct  their  young 
minds  from  the  road  that  is  leading  them  to  ruin  ? 
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ARTHUR  SCHOPENHAUFER. 

Born  a.d.  1788.  Died  a.d.  1860. 

Arthur  Schopenhaufer  was  born,  22d  February  1788,  at  Dantzic, 
where  his  father  was  an  eminent  merchant.  In  his  youth  he  spent 
many  years  in  England  and  France,  thereby  becoming  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  literature  of  both  countries.  In  1809  he 
attended  the  University  of  Gottingen,  and  in  1811  visited  Berlin 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Fichte.  In  1818  he  travelled  in  Italy, 
and  again  in  1822,  remaining  for  three  years  in  that  country.  His 
private  means  made  him  independent.  At  last  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  Frankfort,  where  he  lived,  a  retired  student  of  mis¬ 
anthropical  habits,  for  thirty  years.  There  he  died  21st  September 
1860. 

High  Intellectual  Qualities  in  all  Classes. 

SBillen  in  ber  91atur,  II.  84. 

Hitter  alien  @tauben  finben  loir  5D?enfd)en  non  intefleftuefler 
lleberlegeufjeit,  unb  oft  ot)ue  afle  (Selelfrfamfeit.  Scnn  natiivs 
fitter  SSerftanb  fann  faft  jeben  @rab  non  SSilbung  erfe|en,  abcr 
feine  SBtlbung  ben  natiivtidjen  SBevftanb. 

In  all  classes  we  find  men  possessed  of  high  intellectual  qualities, 
though  often  without  mental  cultivation.  For  natural  abilities 
can  almost  compensate  for  the  want  of  every  kind  of  cultivation, 
hut  no  cultivation  of  the  mind  can  make  up  for  the  want  of 
natural  abilities. 

See  (Lat.)  Nature  without  learning. 


AYhat  Power  the  Doctrines  op  Religion  exercise 
on  Man. 

©ruitbpr oblemc  ter  Stl)if,  234. 

aBenu  man  bie  oortreffliefye  fDioraf,  meldje  bie  (i'fjtift(id)e 
mtb  mefyr  obet  locniger  jcbe  Religion  prebigt,  oergfeidft  mit 
ber  fpravig  ifyrer  ©ef'enner,  unb  fiefy  oorftellt,  iocf)in  eg  mit 
biefer  fommen  loiitbe,  menu  nid)t  ber  loettficffe  firm  bie 
35erbred)en  oerfjiubertc,  ja,  maS  loir  ju  bcfiird)ten  flatten,  menu 
aucf)  nur  auf  @iucn  £ag  afle  @efe|e  aufgef)oben  lourcen;  fo 
loirb  man  fcefennen  muffen,  bafj  bie  2Btrfung  afler  Oicligion 
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auf  bie  SUJoratitdt  ei^entticf)  fefjv  gcrittge  ift.  Jptcrait  ift  fmltcb 
btc  ©Iaubeugfcf)H)ddje  ©rfjutb.  £f)eoretifd)  unb  fo  [aitge  eg  bci 
ber  fvornnten  SBetvacbtung  Meibt,  ftf)eint  Sebem  feitt  ©taube 
fefi.  Mein  bie  £^at  ijl  ber  Ijavte  iprcluerfictu  after  unferer 
Uebergeugungen :  toettn  eS  gu  ifjr  fommt  unb  nun  ber  ©laubc 
buref)  gvofie  ©utfagungen  unb  fcfnme  Dpfer  bciuafjrt  luerbeu 
fott;  ba  geigt  fid)  bie  (S^ird^e  beffelbeit.  28enu  ein  5D2eufcf) 
ein  Serbredjen  evnjHid)  mebitirf;  fo  bat  er  bie  (Sdfranfen  ber 
dcbten  reinen  SPioralitat  bereitd  burcf^brotbcn;  bantud)  aber  ift 
ba3  (Srfte,  iraS  iljn  aufljait,  afte  2M  ber  ©ebaufe  an  Suftig 
unb  fpofijei.  ©ntfcfjtdgt  er  ftd)  bejfen,  burd)  bie  Jpoffnuttg 
biefen  gu  entgeben;  fo  id  bie  giueite  ©djranfe,  bie  ftd)  ibtn  ents 
gegenfteflt,  bie  Sftudfid)t  auf  feine  ©f>re.  ■Rommt  er  nun  aber 
and)  fiber  biefe  @d)ii|ih'ef)r  fyimneg;  fo  ift  feljr  oief  bagegen  ju 
metten,  baf,  nad)  Uebcmunbung  biefer  gwei  mddjtigen  2Biber« 
ftanbe,  je|t  nocb  irgenb  ein  Steligionebogiua  SDJad^t  genug  fiber 
ibn  Ijaben  luerbe,  unt  ibtn  oon  ber  Sdjat  guriidgubatten.  Senn 
men  nabe  unb  geioiffe  ©efafyren  niebt  abft^recfen,  ben  merben 
bie  entfernten  unb  bfof  auf  ©fattben  £eruf)enbett  fcf>iuertidb>  im 
3aum  batten. 


If  we  compare  the  high  moral  doctrines,  which  the  Christian 
and  more  or  less  all  religions  preach,  with  the  practice  of  their 
professors,  and  consider  what  would  be  the  result  if  the  laws  of 
our  country  did  not  forbid  the  commission  of  crimes  under  severe 
penalties,  nay,  what  would  be  our  state  if  all  laws  were  annulled 
even  for  a  single  day,  it  is  vain  to  deny  that  the  effect  of  religion 
on  the  conduct  of  mankind  is  very  slight  ;  the  weakness  of  our 
faith  is  doubtless  to  be  blamed  for  this.  Theoretically,  and  so 
long  as  it  remains  merely  in  pious  fancies,  a  man’s  faith  appears 
to  him  to  be  impregnable.  But  deeds  are  the  stern  touchstone  of 
our  convictions  ;  when  it  comes  to  this  point,  and  our  faith  has  to 
be  proved  by  great  self-denial  and  severe  sacrifices,  then  it  is  that 
the  weakness  of  our  faith  is  shown.  If  a  man  is  meditating  the 
commission  of  a  crime,  he  has  already  broken  down  the  fence  of 
lofty  morality,  for  the  thought  of  justice  and  what  is  right  is  the 
first  barrier  that  is  raised  against  evil.  If  he  is  able  to  get  rid  of 
this,  then  the  second  barrier  presents  itself — a  regard  to  personal 
honour.  If  he  clears  at  a  leap  this  bar,  you  may  safely  wager 
that  by  getting  rid  of  these  two  powerful  obstacles  no  religious 
dogma  will  have  sufficient  power  over  him  to  keep  him  from  the 
performance  of  the  deed.  For  the  man  who  is  not  frightened  by 
dangers  which  he  sees  near  and  almost  certain,  will  scarcely  be 
curbed  by  those  that  are  remote  and  dependent  on  religious  belief. 
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Faith  and  Love. 

$arerga  unb  iparalipemena,  II.  326.  • 

©er  ©laube  ifl  irie  bie  Siebe :  er  lag t  fid)  uidjt  ergftingen. 
©afyer  ifl  eb  ein  mif tidies  Unterneljmen,  iffn  burcf)  (Staatbs 
maafjregeln  einffiftren,  eber  befeftigen  gu  too  lien :  beitn,  mie  ber 
SBcrfud),  Sicbe  gu  ergmingen,  fjafj  ergeugt;  [0  ber,  ©lauben  gu 
ergmingen,  etfl  redjten  llnglauben. 

Faith  is  like  love  :  it  cannot  be  forced.  Therefore  it  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  operation  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  introduce  or  bind  it  by- 
state  regulations  ;  for  as  the  attempt  to  force  love  begets  hatred, 
so  also  to  compel  religious  belief  produces  rank  unbelief. 


Religion  in  the  Early  Ages. 
iParerga  unb  ^aralipomenn,  II.  326. 

3n  frufyern  Saljrfyunberten  mar  bie  {Religion  ein  SBalb, 
Winter  meldjem  §eere  Ijalten  unb  fidf  beden  fonnten.  Slber 
nadj  fo  oielen  gullungen  ifl  fie  uur  nod)  ein  SBitfdjmerf,  Winter 
weldment  gelegcntlid)  ©auntr  ftef)  oerfleden.  SRan  fyat  btefer; 
Ijalb  fid)  oor  ©enen  gu  l)iiten,  bie  fte  in  Sides  fyineingiefyen 
molten,  unb  begegne  iljnen  mit  bem  fpanifcfjen  ©pridjmort : 
Detras  de  la  cruz  esta  el  Diablo,  (Jginterm  Arcuge  ftefjt  ber 
©enfel.) 

In  the  early  ages  religion  was  a  thick  forest,  behind  which 
armies  could  be  drawn  up  and  completely  covered.  But  after  so 
much  felling  of  the  timber,  it  is  now  only  a  shrubbery,  behind 
which  sharpers  occasionally  conceal  themselves.  We  must,  there¬ 
fore,  guard  ourselves  against  those  who  will  insinuate  themselves 
into  everything,  and  meet  them  with  the  Spanish  proverb,  “Be¬ 
hind  the  cross  stands  the  devil.” 


Authority  and  Example  lead  the  World. 

©runbprobteme  ber  ©t^if,  28. 

Ilrtlfeilen  aub  eigenen  fMitteln  ifl  bab  SSorrecfft  SBeniger: 
bie  llebrigcn  teitet  Slutoritdt  nub  Seifpiel.  <§ie  fetfen  mit 
fremben  Slugen  unb  l)bren  mit  fremben  Df)reit.  ©after  ift  cb 
gar  Iciest,  gu  benfen,  mie  jefjt  alte  2Belt  beuft;  aber  gu  benfen. 
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line  afle  SEBelt  titer  breifiig  3af)re  benfen  rnirb,  iff  nic^t  3eber; 
mating  <2ad)e. 

To  form  a  judgment  intuitively  is  the  privilege  of  few  :  authority 
and  example  lead  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  see  with  the  eyes 
of  others,  they  hear  with  the  ears  of  others.  Therefore  it  is  very 
easy  to  think  as  all  the  world  now  think  ;  but  to  think  as  all  the 
world  will  think  thirty  years  hence,  is  not  in  the  power  of  every 
one. 


Original  Thinkers  and  the  Opposite. 

H3aterga  unb  ifaralibomeiia,  I.  143. 

®2an  fann  bie  Senfer  eintffeifen  in  fcfd)e,  bie  file  fid) 
felbft,  unb  fo(d)e,  bie  fur  Stnbere  benfen:  biefe  ftnb  bie 
9lcgef,  jene  bie  Slugnaffnten.  ©rflere  ftnb  bernnad)  ©cffylbenfer 
im  gmiefadjen,  unb  ©gcijlen  im  ebclften  Sitine  bed  SBcrfg:  fie 
aflein  ftnb  eg,  son  benen  bie  2BeIt  23efcl)rung  emfjfdngt.  Semi 
nur  bad  £id)t,  tr>etcf>eg  (Siner  ftc^  fel&er  angegfinbet  l)at,  teudjtet 
nadfmafg  aud)  Slnbern. 

We  may  divide  thinkers  into  those  who  think  for  themselves, 
and  those  who  think  through  others  :  the  latter  are  the  rule,  the 
former  the  exception.  The  first,  therefore,  are  original  thinkers 
in  a  double  sense,  and  egoists  in  the  noblest  meaning  of  the  word  ; 
it  is  from  them  alone  that  the  world  learns  wisdom.  For  only 
the  light,  which  we  have  kindled  in  ourselves,  can  illuminate 
others. 


Truth  derived  from  Others. 
iParerga  unb  H3arali(Jomena,  II.  413. 

2Me  bfofi  erfernte  2Bal)rf)eit  flebt  ung  nur  an,  trie  ein 
angefeijteg  @licb,  ein  falfdfer  3afyn,  eine  h>dd)fente  Slafe,  eber 
fjodjfteng  fine  etue  rfjincpfaftifcfie  aug  frembem  8feifd)e.  ®ie 
burd)  eigetteg  Senfen  ertrorbene  2Baf)rl)eit  aber  gleid)t  bem 
naffirfidfeit  Oliebe :  fie  aflein  gd)ort  ung  tmrflid)  an.  Sarattf 
beruf)t  ber  Unterfd)ieb  girifdjen  bem  Senfer  unb  bem  blojjen 
©efe^rten. 

A  truth  that  is  merely  acquired  from  others  only  clings  to  us, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  a  limb  that  is  added  to  our  body,  a  false 
tooth,  a  wax  nose,  or  at  most  a  nose  that  is  made  up  of  the  flesh 
of  another.  A  truth  which  we  have  acquired  by  our  own  mental 
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exertions  is  like  our  natural  limb3  ;  they  alone  really  belong  to  us. 
This  is  exactly  the  difference  between  an  original  thinker  and  the 
mere  learned  man. 


The  Keal  Man  op  Science. 

©ie  SBett  ala  SBille,  II.  87. 

Sent,  her  ftubirt,  ltnt  (S'inftdjt  ju  erfangen,  fxttb  bie  Sucker 
nr.D  ©ittbiett  biejt  Sproffen  bet  Setter,  auf  bet  er  jiitn  @ipfef 
bet  Srfenntnijj  jleigt:  fobalb  eine  Sproffe  ifjn  um  einen 
Sdjritt  gefyeben  f)at,  Idjtt  et  fie  licgen.  Sie  S3ieten  fjingegeit, 
irelcfje  ftubiren,  um  tt)r  ®ebdcf)tttifj  jit  fuflen,  benuijen  nid)t  tie 
Sproffett  bet  Setter  junt  ©teigen,  fonbern  nefmen  fie  ab  unb 
taben  fie  fid)  auf,  um  fie  mttjuncf)mett,  fief)  freuenb  an  ber 
jitucfyntenbcn  <2cfnrere  ber  Safi.  <3ie  bleiben  cmig  unten,  ba 
fie  ®ag  tragen,  mag  fie  fjdtte  fragett  foflen. 

To  the  man  who  studies  to  gain  an  insight  into  science,  books 
and  study  are  merely  the  steps  of  the  ladder  by  which  he  climbs 
to  the  summit;  as  soon  as  a  step  has  been  advanced  he  leaves  it 
behind.  The  majority  of  mankind,  however,  who  study  to  till 
their  memory  with  facts,  do  not  make  use  of  the  steps  of  the 
ladder  to  mount  upwards,  but  take  them  off  and  lay  them  on 
their  shoulders  in  order  that  they  may  take  them  along,  delight¬ 
ing  in  the  weight  of  the  burden  they  are  carrying.  They  remain 
ever  below,  as  they  carry  what  they  should  cause  to  carry  them. 


How  Children  should  be  Educated. 
ifSarerga  unb  fParaltpometta,  II.  505. 

Jlinbcr  foflten  bag  £eben,  in  jcber  fbinftcf)t,  uid)t  frufer  aug 
ber  Jlrpie  fentten  Icrnen,  afg  aug  bent  Original  <Statt  baijer 
jit  eilctt,  iffncn  itur  Sutler  in  bie  fbdttbe  jit  geben,  madfe  man 
fie  fhifenmeife  ntii  ben  Oittgett  unb  ben  menfd)fid)eu  ©erfydlt; 
ttiffen  befannt.  ©or  aiiern  fei  titan  barattf  bebacf>t,  fie  jtt  eittcr 
reiuett  Sfjiffaffting  ber  9BirHid)feit  attjuieiten  unb  fie  baljitt  jtt 
brittgen,  baft  fie  if>re  ©egrijfe  ftetg  unmittelbar  aug  ber  mirf; 
licfjeu  SBelt  fcfjepfett  unb  fie  nad)  ber  2BirfIid)feit  bilbett,  nic^t 
aber  fte  anbergmo  I)erf)clen,  aug  ©iicfjcrn,  2Iidf)rd)en  ober 
Dieben  SInbercr,  unb  feidje  ©egriffe  uadfijer  feffon  fertig  jttr 
2Cirflid)fcit  fjinjubringen,  meldfe  fcfjterc  fie  afgbattn,  ben  Jtcpf 
soil  @f;intdren,  t(;ettg  faffcfj  auffaffen,  ti;ei(g  uacf)  jetien 
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dfjimdren  umjumobetn  fvudftfog  fief)  bemuffen,  unb  fo  buvcb 
33eibeg  auf  Srarege  geratfjeu.  Seim  eg  ift  ungtaubfid),  uue 
»iet  9Iad>tf)eif  friif)  eingcpfiangte  Sffimdren  unb  baraug  ent; 
ftanbene  (Borurtffeile  bringen:  tie  fpdtere  drjielfung,  tr>elc£)e 
bie  2Mt  unb  bag  mirflidfe  Sebcn  ung  geben,  muff  afebann 
f)auptfdd)fid)  auf  Slusmcrjung  jener  ttcrmenbet  toevbcn. 

Children,  for  many  reasons,  should  not  learn  life  from  a  copy 
sooner  than  from  the  original.  Instead,  therefore,  of  being  in  a 
hurry  to  put  books  only  in  their  hands,  we  should  make  them 
gradually  acquainted  with  things  and  human  relations.  Especially 
we  should  direct  their  minds  to  a  clear  apprehension  of  real 
existence,  and  make  them  form  their  ideas  from  the  real  world, 
and  not  from  books,  stories,  and  such  like  things,  lest  their  heads 
should  be  full  of  chimeras,  and  they  should  be  led  into  a  false 
path.  For  it  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  how  much  mischief  early 
implanted  chimeras  and  the  mischief  arising  therefrom  cause  ; 
the  latter  training  which  the  world  and  real  life  give  us  must  be 
principally  employed  in  their  removal. 


Three  Different  Kinds  of  Authors. 

SSaretga  unb  ^aralipomcna,  II.  377. 

®ie  ©dfriftfieller  faun  man  eintlfeifen  in  ©ternfdfnuppen, 
(ptaneten  unb  Sirjierne. —  ©ie  drjieren  ftefern  bie  momentaneu 
Jbnafhdffefte :  man  fcffauct  auf,  ruft :  „fief)e  ba !"  unb  auf 
immer  fiub  fie  wfdjmuuben.  —  ©ie  3toeiten,  affo  bie  3m  unb 
SBanbetfierne,  fjaben  oicf  mepr  SBejiaub.  ©ie  gldttjen,  hue; 
loot)!  blofs  oermege  if) rev  Dtaffe,  eft  (fetter,  afg  bie  girjierne, 
unb  merben  bon  fflidftfcnnevn  mit  biefen  »erioed)fe[t.  3m 
ghnfd)en  muffin  aucf)  fie  ifren  fp(a|  balb  rdumen,  fjaben  jubem 
nur  geborgteg  Sidrt  unb  eine  auf  ilfre  53af)ngencffen  (3eit; 
genoffeu)  bcfcf>rdnfte  2Birfunggfpf)dre.  ©ie  waitbeln  unb 
mcd)fe(n :  ein  Umlanf  son  einigen  3al)reu  ©alter  ift  iffre  ©ac£>e. 
©ie  ©ritten  aftcin  fiub  umoanbefbar,  ftefjen  feft  am  firmament, 
paben  eigeneg  Sid)t,  mirfen  511  diner  3eit,  trie  5111-  Slnbern, 
inbem  fie  tljr  Slnfeben  ni<f>t  bitrcf)  bie  Serdnberuug  unfereg 
©tanbpunftcg  dnbern,  ba  fie  feinc  (ftaraftare  l)aben.  @ie 
geforeu  niefft,  true  fene  Slnbern,  einem  ©pfieme  ((Ration)  aftein 
an ;  fonbern  ber  9Be(t.  Stbev  eben  locgen  ber  t^blfe  ifjrer 
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<£tcl(e,  braudjt  ifjr  £id)t  meijlettg  »iete  Saljre,  elje  eg  bem 
(Srbbetooljner  ftdjtbar  toitb. 

Authors  may  be  divided  into  falling  stars,  planets,  and  fixed 
stars :  the  first  have  a  momentary  effect — we  look  up,  call  out, 
“  See  there  !  ”  and  in  a  moment  they  vanish  for  ever.  The  second, 
the  wandering  stars,  have  a  much  longer  duration.  They  shine, 
though  only  by  virtue  of  their  nearness,  often  more  clearly  than 
the  fixed  stars,  and  are  confounded  with  them  by  the  ignorant. 
Meanwhile  they  quickly  vacate  their  place  ;  have,  besides,  only 
borrowed  light  and  a  confined  sphere  of  working  on  their  con¬ 
temporaries.  They  wander  about  and  change  their  position  ;  an 
orbit  of  a  few  years  is  their  utmost  duration.  But  the  third  are 
unchangeable — possess  their  own  light — work  for  all  time,  never 
changing  their  aspect  by  any  change  of  our  point  of  view — for 
they  have  no  parallax.  They  do  not  belong  as  the  others  to  one 
system  alone,  but  to  the  whole  universe.  But  even  on  account  of 
the  height  of  their  position,  their  light  generally  requires  many 
years  before  it  is  visible  to  the  dwellers  on  earth. 


Style  is  the  Physiognomy  op  the  Mind. 
$arerga  unb  iparatihomena,  II.  429. 

£>er  Stil  ijl  bie  fpfityjiogttotnie  beg  ©eifleg.  <8ie  ijl  untr% 
lidfcr,  alg  bie  beg  Seibeg.  gmitben  <2til  rtadfatymeti  ffcipt  eiite 
fBiagfe  tragen.  SB  are  biefe  aud)  nod)  fo  fdjon,  fo  toitb  fie, 
buvd)  bag  Seblofe,  balb  infipib  unb  urtettraglid) ;  fo  bap  felbft 
bag  fydftidjjle  lebenbige  ©efidft  beffet  ijl. 

Style  is  the  physiognomy  of  the  mind.  It  is  more  infallible 
than  that  of  the  body.  To  imitate  the  style  of  another  is  said  to 
be  wearing  a  mask.  However  beautiful  it  may  be,  it  is  through 
its  lifelessness  insipid  and  intolerable,  so  that  even  the  most  ugly 
living  face  is  more  engaging. 


How  the  Greatness  of  a  Man  is  to  be  estimated. 

Ifiaretga  unb  IJSaralipomena,  II.  523. 

3n  f3infid)t  auf  bie  ©djdijung  bet  ©rope  eineg  SJienfcfiett  gilt 
fiir  bie  gcijlige  bag  umgef'cljrte  ©efc§  bet  bffi) fifteen :  biefe 
loivb  butd)  bie  getne  oevflcincrt,  jcrte  oergropert. 

In  respect  to  the  mode  that  a  man’s  greatness  ought  to  be. 
estimated,  the  inverted  law  of  the  physical  stands  for  the  spiritual 
nature — the  former  is  lessened  by  distance,  the  latter  increased. 
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Lower  Creation  contrasted  with  Man. 

Sie  SBelt  al«  SSBille,  I.  44. 

Sag  Tffter  lernt  ben  Xcb  erft  tin  Xebe  fennen:  ber  SKenfdj 
geftt  mit  S3etr>uptfet)n  in  jeber  <2hinbe  feinettt  Sxbe  naljer,  unb 
bieg  madfft  felbft  Sent  bag  Scben  bistKtlcn  bcbenflicfr,  ber  nidjt 
fcfion  am  ganjen  Seben  felbft  biefett  Gbatafter  ber  ftcten  Set-; 
nicfftung  erfannt  ^at.  fjauptfddjlicb  bieferfjatb  ftat  ber  2Jieufcft 
ift^itcfcp^ien  unb  ftieiigiciten. 

The  lower  creation  learns  death  first  in  the  moment  of  death  ; 
man  proceeds  onward  with  the  knowledge  that  he  is  every  hour 
approaching  nearer  to  death,  and  this  throws  a  feeling  of  un¬ 
certainty  over  life,  even  to  the  man  who  forgets  in  the  busy  scenes 
of  life  that  annihilation  is  awaiting  him.  It  is  for  this  reason 
chiefly  that  we  have  philosophies  and  religions. 

The  Brain. 

®ie  23elt  al6  SBilie,  II.  278. 

2Bie  gute  SSerbauung  einen  gefunben  ftarfen  SKagctt,  une 
Sltfftetenfraft  mugfutcfe,  feljnige  Slrute  crforbert;  fo  crforbcrt 
aufterorbenttidje  Sntefligenj  cin  ungemobnlid)  mtuncfelteg,  fcfton 
gebautcg,  burcft  feme  Sertur  auggejeicftneteg  unb  burcft  eners 
gifcften  ftluigfdftag  beiebteg  ©e^irn.  fbingegen  tft  bie  SBef^af; 
fenbeit  beg  SBtlleng  non  feinem  Crgan  abf)dngig  unb  aug 
fcinem  ju  prognofticiren.  Ser  grcfjte  Srrtbum  in  ©alt’g 
Scftabcilebre  ift,  bap  er  aucft  fur  moraiifcfje  Sigenfcftaften 
Drgane  beg  ©efjirng  aufftellt. 

As  good  digestion  requires  a  sound  and  strong  stomach — as 
athletic  power  requires  muscular  and  sinewy  arms — so  extraor¬ 
dinary  intelligence  requires  a  brain  uncommonly  developed,  well 
formed,  distinguished  by  its  peculiar  texture,  and  animated  by  a 
vigorous  pulse.  On  the  other  hand,  the  quality  of  the  will  is 
dependent  on  no  organ,  and  its  proceedings  can  be  prognosticated 
by  none.  The  great  mistake  of  Gall’s  phrenological  theory  is  that 
he  also  makes  use  of  the  organs  of  the  brain  for  moral  qualities. 


Ennui. 

$ie  SBctt  al«  SBille,  I.  369. 

Ste  Sangcmeile  tft  nidjts  toeniger,  alg  cin  gering  ju  adftenbeg 
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llebet :  fie  matt  julegt  maljre  SSetjmeiflung  auf  bag  ©eftcfft 
@ie  rnacfft  baf  SBefen,  meldje  einanber  fo  toeing  lieben,  toie  bie 
Slienfcfftn,  bocfy  fo  fcfjr  einanbcr  fucfjen,  imb  luirb  baburdf  bie 
Ouefle  bev  ©efeftigfeit.  Siuc^  toerben  liberal!  gegen  fie,  lute 
gegen  anbeve  adgcmeine  jfalamitaten,  offenttidfe  SSorfelfrungen 
getroffen,  fcfjojt  aug  ©taatgfluglfeit ;  toed  biefeg  Ucbet  fo  gitt 
atg  feitt  eiitgegengefegteg  (Srtrern,  bie  §uuger6notfj,  bie  fOietiJ 
fdjen  511  belt  grcf  ten  Sugeflofigfeiten  tretben  faitn :  panem  et 
circenses  braudjt  bag  SSolf.  ®ag  ftrenge  5pf)ilabelp{)ifct)e 
fPdrtiten jiarf^fiem  ntadft  mittelft  (Sinfamfeit  unb  llnfffdtigfeit 
blofj  bie  Sangeioeite  jum  ©traftoerf jeug ;  unb  eg  ift  ein  fo 
fiirdjterlidftg,  bafj  eg  fdfon  bie  3iicftttinge  511m  ©elbftmorb 
gefiiljrt  f;at.  SBie  bie  Diet!)  bie  beftanbige  ©eijfe!  beg  Sotfcg 
ift  fo  bie  Sangetoeite  bie  ber  oornefymen  SBelt.  3m  burger; 
lidjen  Scbcn  ift  fie  butch  ben  ©onntag,  toie  bie  9iot()  butdf  bie 
fedjg  Sifodjentage  reprafentirt. 

Ennui  is  an  evil  to  which  only  too  little  attention  is  paid, 
though  it  at  last  paints  despair  on  the  face.  It  causes  beings 
who  have  so  little  kindly  feeling  for  each  other,  as  men,  to  seek 
each  other’s  company,  and  is  thereby  the  origin  of  social  inter¬ 
course.  Open  precautions  are  taken  against  it,  as  against  other 
general  calamities,  by  state  policy  ;  for  this  evil,  like  its  very 
opposite  extreme — hunger — can  drive  men  to  the  greatest  license  ; 
the  people  require  “  panem  et  circenses .”  The  strict  penitentiary 
system  of  Philadelphia,  through  the  medium  of  isolation  and 
inactivity,  makes  mere  ennui  to  he  a  punishment,  and  it  is  so 
terrible  that  it  drives  convicts  to  self-destruction.  Necessity  is 
the  constant  scourge  of  the  lower  orders,  ennui  that  of  the  higher 
classes.  In  middle  life  it  is  represented  by  Sunday,  as  want  is  by 
the  six  week-days. 

The  History  of  Mankind. 
iparerga  unb  *Paralipomena,  II.  248. 

®ie  ©efd)id)te  jeigt  ung  bag  Seben  ber  SSbtfer,  unb  finbct 
ntdjtg,  atg  Jtrieg  unb  ©ntpcrungen  $u  evjdfjlen;  bie  ftiebitdjeu 
3af)re  erffteinen  nur  alg  furje  fpaufen,  Stoifdjenafte,  bann  nub 
toann  ein  fWal.  Unb  ebenfo  ift  bag  Seben  beg  (Sinjelnen  ein 
forttodlfrcnbcr  Jiampf,  nicfjt  etffia  Hof  metapf)orifd)  mit  bet 
fftotft  ober  mit  ber  Sangetoeile ;  fcnbern  and)  toirflidf  mit 
Slnbern.  (Sr  finbct  uberafl  ben  SBiberfadjer,  lebt  in  befldn; 
bigem  Jfampfe  unb  ftirbt,  bie  SBaften  in  ber  foanb. 
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Sebocb,  trie  unfer  2eib  augeinanberplajjen  miipte,  it>enn  ber 
Srucf  ber  91tnto[pfjdre  rcn  igm  genomwen  mare; —  fo  truth e, 
trenn  ber  SDrucf  ber  Sloffi,  3Jiu^fe(igfeit,  SSiberirdrtigfeit  unb 
SBereitturtg  ber  Seftrebungcn  rom  Seben  ber  5Kenfd)ett  meg; 
gencmmcn  trdre,  ifjr  Ueberntutf)  fid)  jteigern,  trenn  audj  nid)t 
big  junt  $Ia|en,  bod)  bte  ju  ben  Grfd)cinungen  ber  §uget= 
Irfeften  Dfarrf>eit,  ja,  Oiaferei.  —  <2ogar  bebarf  3eber  adejeit 
eincg  getrifen  Onantumg  (Serge,  ober  Sdjtneg,  rber  rnie 
bag  @d)iff  bes  ©aliafte,  um  feji  unb  gerabe  ju  gegn. 

History  presents  to  us  the  life  of  nations,  and  finds  nothing  to 
write  about  except  wars  and  popular  tumults  :  the  years  of  peace 
appear  only  as  short  pauses,  interludes,  a  mark  here  and  there. 
Aud  just  so  is  the  life  of  individuals  a  continued  course  of  warfare, 
not  at  all  in  a  metaphorical  way  of  speaking,  with  want  or  ennui, 
but  in  reality  too  with  his  fellowmen.  He  finds  everywhere 
adversaries — lives  in  continual  struggles — and  dies  at  last  with 
arms  in  his  hands. 

Yet,  after  all,  as  our  body  must  burst  asunder  if  the  weight  of 
the  atmosphere  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  it,  so  too,  if  the  heavy 
burden  of  want,  misery,  calamities,  and  the  non-success  of  our 
exertions,  were  taken  away  from  the  life  of  men,  their  arrogance 
would  swell  out,  if  not  to  the  length  of  explosion,  at  all  events  to 
the  exhibition  of  the  most  unbridled  folly — nay,  to  madness.  So 
that  every  man  at  all  times  requires  a  certain  quantum  of  cares 
and  sorrows,  or  necessities,  as  a  ship  does  ballast,  to  enable  him 
to  go  forward  steadily  and  in  a  direct  line. 


Feeling  of  Immortality. 

USarerga  unb  iparalipomen a,  II.  231. 

Seber  fuftlt,  bag  et  etmag  Slnbereg  iff,  ate  etrt  son  einem 
Slnbern  einft  belebteg  -Jlicgte.  ®araitg  entflefjt  igm  bie  3u»er; 
jtdjf,  bag  ber  Sob  mogt  feinern  Men,  jeboeg  niegt  feinem  Safest 
ein  Gnbe  ntaegen  fann. 

Every  one  feels  that  he  is  something  else  than  a  nothing  which 
has  been  animated  by  another.  From  this  arises  the  confidence 
that  death,  though  it  may  put  an  end  to  life,  does  not  close  man’s 
existence. 


Sleep  and  Death. 

Die  2Beft  al§  2Silfe,  II.  572. 

2Bag  fur  bag  3nbi»ibuunt  ber  Scgtaf,  bag  if!  fur  ben  SBifien 
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alg  Sing  an  ftd)  ber  Sob.  ©r  tniirbe  eg  nidjt  augfyalten,  cine 
Uuenblidjfeit  fyinburd)  baffetBe  Sreiben  unb  Seiben,  cfjite  ina^rcn 
©etoinn,  fortjufe^en,  tnenn  if)m  ©rinnerung  unb  Snbimbualitdt 
btiebe.  ©r  mirft  fie  ab,  bieg  tjl  bet  Setfje,  unb  tvitt,  buret) 
biefeu  Sobegfdjlaf  erfrifdjt  unb  mit  einent  anbern  Sntefleft 
auggcjkttet,  alg  ctn  neueg  ®efcn  mieber  auf:  ,,511  neuen  Ufent 
toeft  ein  neuer  Sag!" 

What  sleep  is  to  the  individual  death  is  to  the  will  as  a  thing  in 
itself.  Man  could  not  continue  for  an  eternity  the  same  bustling 
habits  and  anxious  scenes,  without  any  gain  from  them,  if  his 
memory  and  individuality  continued  to  exist.  He  throws  them 
behind  him  (this  is  Lethe),  and  refreshed  by  this  death-sleep,  and 
endued  with  another  intellect,  he  steps  out  as  a  new  being  :  “a 
new  day  calls  him  to  new  shores." 


Life  and  Death. 
ipaterga  unb  iParaliipomeita,  II.  232. 

Sag  Seben  faun  allerbingg  angefeljen  merben  a(g  ein  Svauin, 
unb  bet  Sob  alg  bag  @rn'ad)en.  Sann  abet  gcl)6rt  bic  $ct; 
fbnlid)feit,  bag  Snbiuibuunt,  bem  tvdumenben  unb  r.id)t  bent 
mad)en  93ettmjitfct)n  an :  iocgfjalb  benn  ienem  bet  Sob  fid)  alg 
SGentid)tuug  barftellt.  Sebcnfallg  jcbod)  iff  er,  non  btefent 
@eftd)tg)nmft  aug,  nidjt  gu  betrad)ten  alg  bet  llcbcrgang  gu 
cincm  ung  gang  neuen  unb  fvnnben  3uflattb e,  oiclmef)t  nut  alg 
bet  9fucfttitt  gu  bent  ung  urfprunglid)  eigenen,  alg  oon  n.ield)cnt 
bag  Seben  nut  eine  futge  ©pifobe  mar. 

Life  may  he  regarded  as  a  dream,  and  death  as  an  awakening. 
But  in  that  case  the  personality,  the  individuality,  belongs  to  the 
dreaming  and  not  to  the  waking  consciousness,  and.  therefore  death 
presents  itself  to  the  former  as  an  annihilation.  Yet  from  this 
point  of  view  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  transition  to  an  entirely 
new  and  strange  state,  rather  as  a  return  to  what  we  were  origin¬ 
ally,  and  from  which  life  is  only  a  short  episode. 


The  Useful  and  the  Fine  Arts. 

®ie  SBeft  al§  SSSitle,  II.  466. 

®te  Gutter  ber  nu^lidjen  JJiinjle  iff  bie  Ulotl);  bie  ber 
fdjonen  ber  Ucbetflufj.  Bum  93ater  fjabeit  jene  ben  SSerjlanb, 
biefc  bag  ©ente,  mcld)eg  felbjl  eine  Slvt  Ueberfluji  iji. 
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The  mother  of  useful  arts  is  necessity  ;  that  of  the  fine  arts  is 
luxury.  For  father  the  former  have  intellect,  the  latter  genius, 
which  itself  is  a  kind  of  luxury. 

Man  is  a  Wild  Beast. 
ifiarerga  uni  Sparalipomena,  II.  178. 

Set  SJJenfcfj  ijt  im  ©runbe  ein  trilbed  entfc^lic^eS  S^ier. 
2Bir  fennett  cd  bled  im  Sujtanbe  bet  SSdrtbigung  unb  Sabmuttg, 
Voetcfie  ©inilifation  Ijcijjt :  bal)er  erfd)tecfen  und  bie  gelegents 
lidjen  Sluebvud'e  feiner  Statur.  Slber  urn  unb  tramt  einmal 
(Scbtcjj  unb  Jlctte  bet  gefe£[id)eit  Drbnung  abjallcn,  unb 
Slnardjie  eintritt,  ba  jeigt  jidj  trad  er  ijt.  —  2Ber  injtuijcben 
aud)  cb«e  fettle  ©etegenbeit  jid)  baruber  aufflaren  meebte,  bet 
fann  bie  Ueberjeugung,  tap  ber  2ftenfdj  an  ©raufamfeit  unb 
llnerbitttic^feit  feincm  Tiger  unb  feiner  ^pdne  uacfjjic^t,  aud 
bunbert  alten  unb  neuen  33ericfjten  f^epfen. 

Man  is  at  bottom  a  wild,  terrific  animal.  IVe  know  him  only 
in  connection  with  the  taming  and  training,  which  is  called 
civilisation  ;  hence  the  occasional  outbreaks  of  his  nature  terrify 
us.  But  where  and  when  the  locks  and  bonds  of  legal  order  are 
loosened,  and  anarchy  steps  in,  then  he  shows  himself  what  he  is. 
Even  without  such  an  opportunity,  whoever  can  exhibit  his  real 
disposition  can  convince  us,  by  a  hundred  old  and  new  tales,  that 
man  is  little  inferior  to  any  tiger  or  hyaena  in  cruelty  and  savage¬ 
ness. 

The  Sovereignty  of  the  People  is  an  Absurdity. 
5Sarerga  unb  SParatipomcna,  II.  210. 

Sic  Stage  nad)  ber  (Souserduitat  bed  Soiled  Iduft  im 
©runbe  barauf  binaud,  cb  irgenb  Semaub  urfprungltd)  bad 
{Rccbt  baben  fenue,  ein  SBrlf  miber  feineit  SBiflen  ju  bcfjerrfc^en. 
9Sie  jiib  bad  sernunftigenueife  bebaupten  lafje,  febe  id)  nidjt 
ab.  Sllicrbingd  alfo  iff  bad  Self  fcuuevdn :  jebeeb  ijt  ed  ein 
eting  unmunbiger  <Sou»erdn,  meldjer  bal)cr  unter  bleibenber 
83ormunbfd)aft  jteben  mujj  unb  uie  feine  Utecbte  felbjt  cerrealteu 
faun,  obne  grdnjenlofe  ©efabrett  fjerfceignfubren ;  junta!  er, 
irie  alle  llumuubigen,  gar  Icicbt  bad  (Spiel  I;interlifiigcr  ©auner 
toirb,  treldje  bedbalb  Semagogen  btiftn. 

The  question  as  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  depends  very 
much  on  this,  whether  any  one  has  an  original  right  to  command 
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a  people  against  its  -will.  I  see  not  liow  this  can  be  rationally 
maintained.  Therefore  the  people  is  at  all  times  and  in  every 
way  supreme ;  yet  it  is  a  sovereign  always  in  his  minority,  who 
must  therefore  ever  remain  in  tutelage,  and  can  never  of  himself 
exercise  his  rights,  without  incurring  infinite  dangers ;  more 
especially,  like  all  minors,  he  becomes  easily  the  sport  of  crafty 
knaves,  whom  we  call  demagogues. 


The  Monarchical  Form  op  Government. 

SPatergct  unb  ©aralipomena,  II.  216. 

3)ie  monavdjifdie  {Regienmggfonn  iff  bie  bent  ©ienfdjen 
naturlfdje;  fajl  fo,  Hue  fie  eg  ben  ©ienen  unb  Slmeifen,  ben 
reifenben  Hranidjen,  ben  loanbernbett  ©cpljanten,  ben  ju 
Slaubjugeit  oeveinigten  SBctfcn  nnb  anbent  Xfjiemt  ntel)t  iff, 
metdje  ade  ©tten  an  bie  ©piije  tfjvev  Uittcrndjmung  fteden. 
Slud)  rnuf  jebe  mettfd)[id)e,  rnit  ©cfaljr  Berfniipfte  Unternefp 
inutig,  jeber  .fjeevegjug,  jcbeg  Scfjiff  feinent  Dberbefef)lgf)abcr 
geljovdjen :  uberad  mug  ©tt  SBide  ber  leitenbe  feijn.  <£ogar 
ber  tljierifdje  Drganigmug  iji  monatdjifdj  conjfruirt :  bag 
©efjirn  adein  iff  bet  Senfcr  unb  {Regiever,  bag  ipegcmcnifon. 
ffieitn  gleicf)  §erj,  Sunge  nnb  SRagen  gum  ©ejlanbe  beg  ©an* 
gen  siel  ntefyt  beittagen;  fo  fbnnen  biefe  ©piejjbuvgcr  bavurn 
bod)  nidjt  lenfen  unb  leiten :  bieg  iji  (Sadje  beg  ©efjirng  adein 
unb  mug  son  ©nem  ©unite  auggeljen.  (Selbjl  bag  ©lanetem 
ftyftem  ift  monardjifdj.  Jpingegen  ift  bag  regublifanifcge  S>t)jlem 
bem  ©tenfe^en  fo  iBtbernaturlid),  loic  eg  bem  fjcijern  ©eijlcg* 
teben,  alfo  Jtunften  unb  SBiffenfdjaften  uttgunfiig  iji. 

The  monarchical  form  of  government  is  natural  to  men,  as  it  is 
to  bees,  ants,  migrating  cranes,  wandering  elephants,  wolves  in 
predatory  expeditions,  and  other  animals,  who  all  appoint  one  to 
conduct  their  expeditions.  Every  expedition,  too,  of  man  attended 
by  danger,  every  march  of  an  army,  every  ship,  must  obey  its 
leader  ;  above  all  there  must  be  a  leading  mind.  It  seems  thus 
that  the  organisation  of  animal  nature  is  monarchical  ;  the  brain 
alone  is  the  leader  and  director.  If  the  heart,  lungs,  and  stomach 
contribute  greatly  to  the  maintenance  of  the  system,  they  can 
neither  direct  nor  guide :  this  is  the  act  of  the  brain  alone,  and 
must  issue  from  one  point.  Even  the  planetary  system  is  mon¬ 
archical.  On  the  other  hand,  the  republican  system  is  as 
unnatural  to  man  as  to  the  higher  spiritual  life,  therefore  it  is 
unfavourable  to  arts  and  sciences. 
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Virtue  not  to  be  learned. 

Si e  SQSett  at*  3Bi(le,  I.  320. 

®ie  Sntgenb  mirb  nidft  gefelfrt,  fo  rnenig  mie  ber  (SeniuS : 
fa,  fiir  fic  ijl  ber  SSegriff  fo  unfrucbtbar  unb  nur  ate  SBerfjeug 
ju  gebraudjen,  mie  er  eg  fiir  bie  3bun|l  ifi.  28ir  Uni r ben  bafyer 
eben  fo  tffbridjt  fepn,  ju  ermrten,  baf  unferc  fKoratfpfieme 
unb-  (§tf)ifen  Xugenbfjafte,  (Sole  unb  tpeilige,  ate  bafj  uufere 
Slejiljetifen  Sifter,  33ilbner  unb  SMujifer  erwecften. 

Virtue  is  as  little  to  be  acquired  by  learning  as  genius  ;  nay, 
the  idea  is  barren,  and  is  only  to  be  employed  as  an  instrument, 
in  the  same  way  as  genius  in  respect  to  art.  It  would  be  as 
foolish  to  expect  that  our  moral  and  ethical  systems  would  turn 
out  virtuous,  noble,  and  holy  beings,  as  that  our  aesthetic  systems 
would  produce  poets,  painters,  and.  musicians. 

Hidden  Power  in  Man. 
iParerga  unb  SSaraUpomcna,  II.  481. 

2Betd)e  .Krafte,  jurn  Seibeu  unb  £i)un,  Seber  in  fid)  trdgt, 
toeijj  er  nid)t,  big  ein  Slniajj  fie  in  Xffdtigfeit  fcfjt ;  mie  man 
bent  im  Xeidje  ruljenben  SBaffer,  mit  giattcm  Spiegel,  uicfft 
aitfiefjt,  mit  incident  iSoben  unb  SSraufen  eg  com  gelfcn  nils 
cerfel)rt  l)erabjujfurjen,  ober  mie  I)od)  eg  aig  ©pringbrunnen 
fief)  ju  erfyeben  fdf)ig  iff ;  —  ober  and),  mie  man  bie  im  eigfatten 
SBajfer  latente  SEdrme  nic£)t  alfnbet. 

What  a  man  can  do  and  suffer  is  unknown  to  himself  till  some 
occasion  presents  itself  which  draws  out  the  hidden  power ;  just 
as  one  sees  not  in  the  water  of  an  unruffled  pond  the  fury  and  the 
roar  with  which  it  can  dash  down  a  steep  rock  without  injury  to 
itself,  or  how  high  it  is  capable  of  rising ;  or  as  little  as  one  can 
suspect  the  latent  heat  in  the  ice-cold  water. 


Character  is  best  shown  in  Little  Things. 
$arcrga  unb  iparalippmena,  I.  428. 

©erabe  in  JUeinigfeiten,  ate  bei  mcidfen  ber  SMenfd)  fid) 
nicf)t  jufammennimmt,  jeigt  er  feinen  ©Ijarafter,  unb  ba  faun 
man  oft,  an  getingfitgigen  Jpanblungen,  an  btojjen  SKanieren, 
ben  grdnjenlofen,  nidjt  bie  minbejie  SHucfjidft  auf  Slnbere  fern 
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nenben  (Sgotgmug  beobadjten,  bet  fid)  na^Ijer  int  ©rojjen  nicf>t 
nerfeugnet,  nhemoljt  cerlarrt. 

Man  shows  his  character  best  in  small  trifles,  where  he  is  not 
on  his  guard,  and  it  is  in  insignificant  matters  and  the  simplest 
habits  that  we  may  often  be  able  to  note  the  boundless  egotism 
which  pays  not  the  slightest  regard  to  the  feelings  of  others,  and 
which  denies  itself  nothing  in  great  things,  though  he  may  con¬ 
trive  to  conceal  it. 


We  deceive  Ourselves. 

®ie  SBelt  al3  SBilte,  I.  350. 

2Sir  betriigcn  unb  fd)meicf)efn  Ultemanbcn  burd)  fo  feine 
Jhmftgriffe,  afg  ung  felbfl. 

IVe  deceive  and  flatter  no  one  by  such  delicate  artifices  as  we 
do  ourselves. 

The  Expression  of  the  Face  speaks. 

$arci'(ja  unb  SfSarctlipomcna,  II.  509. 

Sag  ©eftd)t  eincg  2Rcnfd)en  fagt  in  ber  SRegef  nteljr  uitb 
Snterefjdntercg  afg  fcin  SDiuitb :  benn  eg  ijl  bag  .Rompenbium 
alieg  Seffen,  hag  biefer  je  fagcn  hub;  inbern  eg  bag  SRonc; 
gtamm  adeg  Senfeng  unb  Tradjteng  biefeg  3Renfd)cn  iff. 
Sind)  fprid)t  ber  SEJiunb  nur  ©ebanfen  eiueg  2Renfd)en,  bag 
@eftd)t  einen  ©ebanfen  ber  fftatur  aitg.  Safiet  til  Sober 
hertf),  bag  man  if)tt  aufmerfjdm  betradjte;  henn  aud)  nid)t 
3eber,  bafs  man  mit  i fynt  rebe. 

The  face  of  a  man,  as  a  rule,  speaks  more  eloquently  and  in  a 
more  interesting  manner  than  his  mouth;  for  it  is  the  compendium 
of  everything  which  the  latter  has  to  say ;  since  it  is  the  monogram 
of  the  thinking  and  acting  of  the  man.  Besides  the  mouth  only 
utters  the  thoughts  of  the  man,  whereas  the  face  expresses  the 
thoughts  of  nature.  Wherefore  every  man  is  worth  being  closely 
observed,  though  every  man  is  not  worth  being  talked  to. 


How  a  Man’s  Real  Character  is  to  be  discovered. 
fparevgci  unb  SJJarcifiprmena,  II.  513. 

Urn  bie  mafyre  $f)i)fiognemie  cineg  SKenfdjcu  rein  unb  tief  511 
erfaffen,  mitjj  man  ifjn  beobacf)ten,  menu  er  adein  unb  fief)  fetbft 
iiberfaffen  baft£t.  <£d)ou  jebe  ©efedjcfjaft  unb  fein  ©efprdcl) 
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mit  einent  Slnberu  nnrft  eiiten  frcmben  defier  ctuf  iijn,  meifteng 
$u  feinent  9aorti)eii,  inbent  er  burd)  bie  Stftion  unb  Oieaftion  in 
Xfjdtigfeit  gcfe|t  unb  baburd)  geljobcn  toirb.  ipingegen  afieitt 
unb  ftd)  feiber  uberiajfen,  in  bet  23riif)e  feiner  eigenen  ©ebanfen 
unb  ©mpfinbungen  fdjnnmmenb, —  nut  ba  ift  er  ganj  unb  gar 
et  fetbjl.  Sa  fantt  eiu  tief  einbtingenbet  bf)l)fagnontif(^et 
Slid  fein  ganjeg  2Befen,  tm  SlKgemeinen,  auf  ©in  2M  erfaffen. 
Sent:  auf  feinem  ©efidfte,  an  unb  fur  fief),  ift  ber  ©runbton 
after  feiner  ©ebanlen  unb  SSeftrebungen  auggeprdgt,  ber  arret 
irrevocable  Seffen,  toag  er  jit  fetyn  fjat  unb  alg  tvaS  er  fid) 
uur  bann  gattj  emf'finbct,  loann  er  affein  ift. 

To  catch,  the  true  physiognomy  of  a  man  purely  and  thoroughly, 
we  must  observe  him  when  he  is  alone  and  given  up  to  his  own 
thoughts.  The  society  and  conversation  of  others  throws  upon 
him  an  abnormal  echo,  mostly  to  his  advantage,  while  he  is  by 
the  action  and  reaction  roused  to  activity,  and  thereby  lifted 
beyond  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  alone  and  given  up  to  him¬ 
self,  swimming  in  the  sea  of  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings — there 
only  is  he  quite  and  entirely  himself.  Then  can  a  single  penetrat¬ 
ing  glance  catch  up  his  whole  being,  generally,  at  once.  For  in 
his  face  the  key-note  of  all  his  thoughts  and  labours  is  deeply 
engraved,  the  arrU  irrevocable  of  what  he  has  to  be  and  what  he 
feels  himself  to  be,  when  he  is  alone. 


Youth  and  Age. 
iParerga  unb  iParalipotncna,  I.  454. 

Sie  ^eiterfeit  unb  ber  Sebengmutl)  unferer  Sugcnb  beruljt 
junt  Sfyeif  barauf,  ba§  hair,  bergauf  geffenb,  ben  Sob  nidjt 
feljen;  haeif  er  am  gufje  ber  anbern  @eite  beg  SBergcg  liegt. 
•§a6en  hair  aber  ben  ©ipfel  uberf Written,  bann  irerben  hair 
ben  Slob,  tr>cfc£>en  hair  bis  bafjin  uur  com  fabrenfagen  fannten, 
nairfiid)  an  fid)  tig,  tccburtf),  ba  ju  berfctben  3eit  bte  SebenSfraft 
ju  ebben  bcginnt,  and)  ber  Sebengmuti)  ftnfi;  fo  bafi  je|t  ein 
triiber  ©rnft  ben  jugenbtidjen  Webermutl)  serbrdngt  unb  aud) 
bem  ©eftdjte  ftcf)  aufbrucft. 

Senn  som  ©tanbpunite  ber  Sugenb  aug  gefe^en,  iji  bag 
Sebeu  eine  unenbtidj  fange  3ufunft;  »om  ©tanbpunfte  beg 
SUterg  aug,  eine  fefr  furje  SSergangenfieit ;  fo  baft  eg  Slnfangg 
fid)  ung  barfiefit  haie  bie  Singe,  menu  hair  bag  Dbjeftih; 
gtag  beg  Dpernfucferg  an’g  Sluge  (cgen,  jufe^t  aber  trie  naann 
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bag  DMar.  2Jiau  inuf  alt  gemcrben  fetyu,  alfc  iaitge  gdcbt 
Ijabeu,  urn  ju  crfennen,  mie  cbljemer  bag  Sebcit  ift. 

The  calmness  and  courage  of  youth  partly  arise  from  this,  that 
we  are  climbing  up  and  see  not  death,  because  he  lies  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain.  But  when  we  have  passed  over  the 
summit,  then  we  find  death,  of  which  we  have  only  hitherto  heard 
speak,  stare  us  in  the  face,  when  our  bodily  strength  begins  to 
ebb  and  our  courage  to  sink  :  then  a  sad  earnestness  takes  the 
place  of  our  youthful  courage,  and  even  impresses  itself  upon  our 
countenance.  From  the  standpoint  of  our  youth  life  seems  to  be 
a  never-ending  long  future ;  from  the  standpoint  of  age  a  short 
past :  so  that  in  the  beginning  it  presents  itself  to  us,  as  things 
do  if  we  place  the  object-glass  of  the  opera  to  our  eyes,  but  in 
the  end  as  when  we  use  the  eye-glass.  One  must  have  become 
old,  therefore  lived  long,  to  become  satisfied  how  short  life  is. 


Youth  and  Old  Age  contrasted. 

5)}arerga  unb  Dlavalijxmeita,  I.  461. 

2>ie  erflett  stct$ig  Saljre  uttferg  Sebeng  licfcnt  ben  Serf,  tie 
fclgeuben  bvcifjig  ben  Jbommentar  baju,  bet'  ung  ben  maljreu 
©inn  unb  3ufammcnl)aug  beg  Serteg,  nebfi  ber  Sfficrat  unb 
alien  geinf)citcn  bcffclben  erft  redd  mfldjert  leljrt. 

@egen  bag  @nbe  beg  Sebeng  nun  gar  gel)t  eg  mie  gegen  bag 
(Snbe  eineg  iKagfenballg,  menu  bie  SJiagfen  abgenommen  mer* 
ben.  3D?an  fteljt  je£t,  mer  Sicjenigen,  tnit  benen  man,  mat); 
renb  feineg  Sebenslaufg,  in  93crul)ruug  gefommen  mar,  cigeutlidf 
gemefen  ftnb.  Senn  bie  (Sfyaraftere  fyaben  fic£)  an  ben  Sag 
gelegt,  bie  Staten  fjaben  tf)te  griid)te  getvagen,  bie  Seiftungcn 
tfjre  gcvccf)te  3Ciirbignng  erftalten  unb  alle  Sntgbilber  ftnb 
jerfallen.  3a  biefent  Slllen  namlid)  mar  3cit  erforbert. 

The  first  forty  years  of  our  life  give  the  text,  the  next  thirty 
furnish  the  commentary  upon  it,  which  enables  us  rightly  to 
understand  the  true  meaning  and  connection  of  the  text  with  its 
moral  and  its  beauties. 

Towards  the  end  of  life  we  move  as  towards  the  end  of  a  mask- 
ball,  when  the  masks  are  dropped.  We  see  now  what  kind  of 
persons  those  have  really  been  with  whom  we  have  been  connected 
during  our  life.  For  now  the  real  characters  of  each  are  clearly 
revealed,  their  deeds  have  borne  their  fruit,  their  performances 
have  got  their  true  value,  and  anything  false  has  fallen  away.  For 
all  this  time  was  required. 
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SCHUBART. 

Born  A.D.  1739.  Died  a.d.  1791. 

Christian  Frederick  Daniel  Schubart  was  born  at  Obersontheim, 
March  26,  1739,  and  died  at  Stuttgard,  October  10,  1791,  in  the 
service  of  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  as  poet  for  the  theatre. 


Folly. 

®er  Settler. 

unb  Summer  ftrtb  bie  @u6en, 

<Ho  bie  Sfjorfyeit  ernten  burn. 

Want  and  sorrow  are  the  gifts  which  folly  earns  for  itself. 


SEUME. 

The  White-washed  Courtesy  of  Europe. 

®er  SHSilbe. 

(Sitt  Jtunubter,  ber  nod)  Sut-openS 
llebertuncfyte  nicfjt  famite. 

A  Canadian,  who  did  not  yet  know  the  white- washed  courtesy 
of  Europe. 


F.  L.  STOLBERG. 

Born  a.d.  1750.  Died  a.d.  1819. 

Frederick  Leopold,  Count  of  Stolberg,  distinguished  as  a  poet 
and  writer,  was  born,  1750, ‘at  Bramstedtin  Holstein.  His  father 
was  chamberlain  to  the  King  of  Denmark.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Gottingen,  and  was  afterwards  in  various  high 
employments  in  his  country.  In  1789  we  find  him  ambassador  in 
Berlin,  where  he  married  the  Countess  Sophia  von  Redern,  with 
whom  he  made  a  tour  through  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  and 
wrote  an  interesting  account  of  his  travels.  In  1800  he  divested 
himself  of  his  public  employments  and  passed  with  all  his  family 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  died  at 
Sbndermuhler  near  Osnabriick,  5th  December  1819. 
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Nature. 

9ln  tie  Slatur. 

©uffe,  tjeilige  iftatur, 

Safe  mid)  gc{)n  auf  beiner  ©pur, 

Seite  mic^>  an  betner  fjanb, 

SBie  eitt  Jbinb  ant  ©angelbanb! 

9Benn  i d)  bantt  ermubet  bin, 

©inf’  id)  bir  am  ffiufen  f)in, 

Sltiime  friffe  ^imntclsluf! 

■ffangenb  an  ber  STOutterbrufl. 

5(d)!  mie  mol)t  if!  mir  bei  bir! 

Sffiifi  bid)  liebert  fur  unb  fur; 

Safg  mid)  gel)n  auf  beiner  ©pur, 

©uffe,  Ifeiiige  Slatur! 

Sweet,  lioly  Nature,  let  me  ever  follow  thee,  guide  me  with  thy 
hand  as  in  leading-strings  a  child  ! 

And  when  weary,  then  will  I  on  thy  bosom  lie,  breathing  the 
sweet  joys  of  heaven,  clinging  to  a  mother's  breast. 

Ah  !  how  sweet  it  is  to  dwell  with  thee !  ever  will  I  love  thee 
well ;  let  me  ever  follow  thee,  holy  Nature,  sweet  and  free  ! 


STUEZ. 

Born  a.d.  1736.  Died  a.d.  1779. 

Helfrich  Peter  Sturz  was  born  at  Darmstadt  in  1736.  He 
studied  law  at  the  Universities  of  Gottingen,  Jena,  and  Giessen. 
In  1759  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Austrian  Embassy  in 
Munich,  and  later  became  private  secretary  to  Count  Bernstorf, 
Prime  Minister  of  Denmark.  In  1768  he  accompanied  the  king  to 
England  and  France,  and  was  employed  for  maDy  years  in  that 
country  in  various  capacities.  He  died  in  1779. 


A  Statesman. 

(Srtnnetungcn  auS  S3  ernfiorf’S  ?cten. 

@in  ©taatemann,  ber  511  miffafien  anfangt,  tranbelt  irntuct 
an  Slbgrunben  bin,  unb  H)ut  feinen  gleid)gultigen  ®d)ritt 
mebr.  3f!  cr  gelaffen,  fo  if!  eS  ein  ®tol$,  ber  gebemutljigt  ju 
merben  perbient;  rerbirgt  er  feine  Uurufje  unb  feinc  ©mpfinbs 
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lidjfcit  nid)t,  fo  ifl  cS  59etmtf;tfei)n  ber  <2cf)utb ;  entfdjlieft  et 
jtd),  fein  Slntt  rtieberguiegen,  fo  raartet  oiedeidjt  eiite  Htdnfung 
auf  il)n,  iooju  nut  bet  Slnlafj  gefef>tt  f»at ;  unb  Ijatrt  er  511 
lange,  reijt  er  bie  Uttgcbulb  feiner  SBerfelger,  fo  iji  eg  ungeioig, 
ju  toelcfyem  ^eftigen  Slugbrudj  ifjt  Unhriflen  enblidf  serieitet 
loerben  mag.  SBenit  af£e  Sugdnge  beg  Strong  son  Oiatfjge&ern 
umringt  fxitb,  bie  itjre  gemeinfcf)aft[ici)e  Sidjerljeit  Sereinigt,  fo 
iji  fein  giirfi  ber  ©vbe  mdcbtig  genug,  ben  (Singebungen  bee 
aSafjrfjcit,  bie  jurMgefdjeudft  tsirb,  cber  ben  (Smpfinbungen 
eineg  u:tauf^orlic£>  bejiurmten  ^icrjeng  ju  fofgen. 

A  statesman  who  begins  to  displease  is  ever  walking  on  a  preci¬ 
pice,  and  is  no  longer  able  to  take  a  step  which  shall  be  of  no  im¬ 
portance.  If  he  is  calm,  it  is  pride,  which  must  be  humbled  ;  if 
he  does  not  conceal  his  anxiety  and  irritability,  his  feelings  are 
his  crime  ;  if  he  determines  to  lay  down  his  office,  he  is  anticipat¬ 
ing  an  illness  of  which  the  opportunity  was  only  wanting  ;  and  if 
he  continues  too  long,  he  excites  the  impatience  of  his  followers, 
and  it  is  uncertain  to  what  length  their  displeasure  may  at  last 
lead.  If  all  the  approaches  to  the  throne  are  closed  by  counsellors 
which  secure  their  common  safety,  no  prince  on  earth  is  powerful 
enough  to  follow  up  the  suggestions  of  truth,  which  is  driven 
away,  or  the  feelings  of  his  heart,  that  is  attacked  without 
ceasing. 


LUDWIG  TIECK. 

Born  a.d.  1773.  Died  a.d.  1853. 

Ludwig  Tieck,  one  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  Germany, 
was  born  at  Berlin  in  1773.  He  studied  at  Halle,  Gottingen,  and 
Erlangen,  beginning  his  literary  career  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
two  by  publishing  three  novels.  In  1795  he  visited  Jena,  where  he 
formed  a  lasting  friendship  with  the  Schlegels,  Novalis,  and  Schel- 
ling.  At  Weimar  he  became  acquainted  with  Herder.  His  long 
life  was  passed  in  literary  persuits.  In  1840  he  was  invited  to 
Berlin  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  where  he  was  made  a  privy-coun¬ 
cillor,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  his  native  city  and 
at  Potsdam,  chiefly  employed  in  revising  his  numerous  works. 
He  died,  after  a  long  period  of  suffering,  heroically  endured,  in 
Berlin,  1853. 


True  Love  fears  no  Winter. 

SerfcjUieb. 

£ie  Sicbe  hrintevt  nidjt, 
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{Rein,  nein, 

3ft  unb  blcibt  3rul){ingdfd)ein. 

True  love  fears  no  winter.  No,  no  !  its  spring  is  and  ever 
remains. 


The  Energetic  and  the  Lazy. 

©enf  fprucf). 

ffier  luft’gcn  2)?utl)  gur  Slrbeit  trdgt 
Unb  vafd)  bie  Static  ftetd  betocgt, 

©id)  burd)  bie  SSctt  nod)  imtncr  fdjtdgt. 

®er  Trage  ftljt,  tocig  uic^t,  too  aud, 
llttb  fiber  ii)m  ftiivgt  eitt  bad  .§aud. 

SOtit  frozen  ©egelit  ntunter 
3'dfyrt  ber  groI)e  bad  Seben  bjimmter. 

Whoever  brings  cheerfulness  to  his  work,  and  is  ever  active, 
dashes  through  this  world’s  labours.  The  lazy  sit,  know  not 
when  their  house  is  tumbling  about  their  ears.  The  cheerful  with 
full  sails  pass  joyfully  through  life. 


Flight  oe  Time. 

Octavian,p.  1. 

ffiie  fiud)tig  iff  bie  3eit!  unb  toie  betjarrenb, 

SBenn  und  bie  ©cgentoavt  mit  Cutal  umgicbt, 

28ie  trdge  bann  gu  fdjeibcn,  $(a|  gu  ntadjen. 

How  swift  time  flies !  and  yet  how  slow  when  we  are  over¬ 
whelmed  with  sorrow,  how  tardy  then  do  the  hours  depart  and 
pass  away ! 


The  Noble  and  Ignoble. 

Octavian ,  p.  1. 

Scr  ift  nid)t  tott, 

®er  riifytnlid)  fdjliejjt;  geftorben  tfl  nod)  lebenb, 

2Bed  ©tint  bie  ©cfianbe  branbmalt. 

He  is  not  dead  who  departs  this  life  with  high  fame  ;  dead  is 
he,  though  still  living,  whose  brow  is  branded  with  infamy. 


T1ECK. 
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The  Troubled  Life  of  Man. 

Octavian,  p.  1. 

D  ©ott !  hue  tin  idj  g(ucflicf) !  — ■  Slber  ncin, 

Jteiu  <S£i"icf  barf  ungetrubt  bem  iDienfc^en  inerben, 

©v  muji  eg  fu^bett,  bafj  cr  tebt  auf  ©rben, 

Sie  Ijarte  ©rbe  mifdjt  fief)  mit  ber  ©mine, 

Unb  Triibfai  bunfelt  ling  jcbinebe  ffionne. 

O  God!  how  happy  am  I !  But  no,  no  happiness  is  unmixed  to 
man,  he  must  feel  that  he  lives  on  earth  ;  the  hard  earth  mingles 
itself  with  the  sun,  and  affliction  darkens  every  pleasure. 


All  is  not  Gold  that  glitters, 

Octavian,  p.  1. 

D  mein  SMonarcl),  icfj  barf  eg  bir  nidjt  fagen, 

2Bie  nidf)t  jebroebeg  Sing  ifi,  hag  eg  fdjeint. 

®ag  Suffer  trdgt  511  oft  ber  Sugenb  2Jiantel, 

Sie  Surftigfeit  erfdjeint  alg  fReidjtfjunt  oft. 

Hub  (Sinfatt  bruftet  ftcf>  atg  SBeigfjeit  Ijnufig, 

Sap  nur  ber  Unerfafyrue,  5fticgetdufcf)te, 

3u  Ijeitiger  2)ciene  Xugenb  fteljt,  unb  <Sdjd£e 
93eim  33etteL9lnnen  unb  SSernunft  beim  S^cren. 

O  your  Majesty,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  different  everything  is 
from  what  it  seems.  Vice  too  oft  wears  the  mask  of  virtue, 
poverty  appears  as  riches,  and  folly  often  holds  its  head  aloft  like 
wisdom,  so  that  it  is  only  the  inexperienced  and  deluded  that  see 
virtue  in  a  holy  exterior,  treasures  in  a  beggar,  and  wisdom  in  a 
fooL 


The  Noble. 

Genoveva. 

Set  eble  5Kenfcf)  tjl  nur  etn  93itb  non  ©ott. 
The  noble  is  only  an  image  of  God. 


What  distinguishes  the  Noble  from  the  Ignoble. 
Genoveva. 

SBir  a[(e  fontmen  g(eicf)  geformt  jur  2Gett, 

Sodj  unterfdjeibet  bag  ben  eblen  9JJann 
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&$om  5J36bef,  bag  er  feinev  SKeifier  toirb, 

Sag  er  ben  IRuftn  bie  fjedffte  2Bucbe  adjtet 
Hub  ignt  bie  niebcrn  Sufic  unterluirft, 

3a,  bag  er  aucfj  ben  9tuifm  nergeffen  faun, 

2Bcnn  HJflidjt  bie  ftrengen  SBorte  ju  iljtn  fpridjt. 

"We  all  come  formed  alike  into  tlie  world,  yet  this  distinguishes 
the  noble  from  the  low-minded — that  he  is  his  own  master — that 
he  pays  the  highest  honour  to  glory,  bringing  the  lower  appetites 
in  subjection  to  it — yea,  that  he  can  even  forget  glory  if  duty 
speaks  to  him  its  stern  commands. 

A  Tide  in  the  Affairs  of  Man. 

Genoveva. 

3a  tcer  fo  mandjmat  fonntc  feffn,  trie  fcltfant 
Sie  gaben  unferg  ganjen  ©cfjicffalg  laufen! 

0ft  ifl  cei  nur  cin  Slugenblicf,  oevfdumt 
SJian  ifjn,  ftnb  SKunb’  unb  3agr’  cerloren. 

Yes,  who  cannot  but  see  sometimes  how  strange  the  threads  of 
our  whole  destiny  run  !  Oft  it  is  only  a  moment,  we  miss  it,  and 
months  and  years  are  lost. 


Time. 

Genoveva. 

2Birb  eg  nidjt  alte  Tage  Stbenb?  dlcmint  bev  5Dimgen  nid)t 
nadj  bet  furdjtcrlicf)jlen  Sftacfjfc  toieber?  ©djon  einigental 
badft’  idf :  bie  ©mine  fann  nun  uidjt  mefr  aufgcfjn ;  unb 
bennod)  fant  fte  mit  igret  erjien  Jflarfjcit  tnicber.  ©o  gefjt 
bie  3cit  fait  unb  glcidjgultig  an  ung  scruber,  fte  loeig  non 
unfern  ©djnter,$en,  fte  locig  non  unfern  Sreuben  nidjtg,  fte  fiigrt 
uttS  mit  cisfattcr  ■faanb  tiefer  unb  tiefer  in  bag  Sabgrintg  fjins 
cin,  cnbltcf)  Idgt  fie  uttg  ftegit,  unb  hair  fejjtt  ung  tun  unb  fbunen 
nid)t  erratgen,  too  loir  ftnb. 

Is  there  not  an  evening  to  every  day  ?  Comes  not  the  morning 
back  again  after  the  most  terrific  night?  Sometimes  I  have 
thought — the  sun  can  never  rise  again ;  and  yet  it  came  back 
again  with  its  early  dawn.  Thus  time  passes  cold  and  indifferent 
over  us — -it  knows  nothing  of  our  sorrows — it  knows  nothing  of 
our  joys  ;  it  leads  us  with  ice-cold  hand  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  labyrinth ;  at  last  allows  us  to  stand  still — we  look  around 
and  cannot  guess  where  we  are. 
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Chance. 

Fortunat. 

(Sr  fpricfjt  Unftnn,  fitr  ben  rernunftigen 
2Jlenfd)en  giebt  eg  gar  feinen  3ufat(. 


He  speaks  nonsense,  for  sensible  men  there  is  no  chance. 


Different  Ways  of  telling  a  Story. 

Fortunat. 

(Si,  man  tugt 

9lid)t  eben  imtncr  grabe  ju,  unb  fxnbet 

Sod)  guf  fleig’,  bie  nicf>t  laufen  irate  bie  Strafe ; 

STOan  fann  ein  Sing  auf  l)unbert  SIrt  erjdljlen, 
3Serfd)ieben  immer,  unb  bod)  immer  it»af>r, 

®er  dbluge  nimmt  baron  fo  riel  it)m  mitjt. 

Well,  people  tell  lies  not  precisely  in  a  straightforward  way, 
and  find  paths  that  do  not  run  like  the  high-road ;  one  can  tell 
a  story  a  hundred  ways,  all  different,  and  yet  always  true  ;  the 
wise  man  takes  as  much  of  it  as  suits  him. 


To  place  Confidence  in  an  Enemy. 

Fortunat. 

Senn  bag  l)ab’  id)  im  Seben  oft  gefeljn: 

8eid)tftnnigeg  SBertraun  bent  geinbe  leifyit 
3{t  fd)limmer,  aiS  mit  gift’gen  Pattern  fpieten. 

For  I  have  often  seen  in  life,  to  place  thoughtless  confidence  in 
an  enemy  is  more  dangerous  than  to  play  with  poisonous  vipers. 


The  Very  Wise. 

Fortunat. 

2Bcr  fid)  fur  ben  alterflugften  f)d(t,  rnufj  immer  bie  alters 
bummflen  <Stretd)e  mac^en.  ®ad  ifl  ber  ®ang  ber  lllatur. 

He  who  considers  himself  a  paragon  of  wisdom  is  sure  to  commit 
some  superlatively  stupid  act.  That  is  the  course  of  nature. 

2  F 
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More  Things  in  Heaven  and  Earth. 
Fortunat. 

3a,  mein  gfreunb, 

j?ennt  3f)r  nidjt  bie  ©enteng :  eg  giebt  mand)’  Sing 
3m  §immet  unb  auf  ©rben,  toonon  (Sure 
(Sdjuftoeigfett  ftdj  nidjt  trdumeit  lafst? 

Yes,  my  friend,  know  you  not  the  saying — There  are  many 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  of  which  your  philosophy  cannot 
dream  ? 

So  Shakespeare  ( Hamlet ,  i.  5)  : — 

“  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy.” 


ANDREAS  TSCHERNING. 
Born  a.d.  1611.  Died  a.d.  1659. 

Children. 

@Iterng(ucf. 

Suftig  ift  baS  2Jteer  gu  feljen, 

SBettn  nidjt  Sleofg  SSritber  toefjen, 
tlnb  bag  ©djiff  gcljt  ofyne  $al)r: 
Slber  nicfjtg  non  often  fDtngen 
J?ann  mefjr  £uft  ben  ©ftern  brtngett, 
Slfg  ber  Ainber  muntre  ©djaar. 

ffinbcr  ftnb  beg  Sebeng  fPfanbe, 
Jtinber  ftnb  bie  ftarfen  Sanbe, 

Unb  bie  ©dulen,  fo  ein  fbaug 
3Sor  bem  ©infafl  aufredjt  fatten, 
SBettn  nunmeljr  bie  ©Item  atten 
Dber  giefjtt  non  fjtnnen  au g. 

•ftinber  ftnb  and)  affen  ©djdjsen, 
Mem  @ofbe  norgufe|en ; 
jfittber  ftnb  ber  Siebe  Soljn; 

Sie  ftd^  fromm  gu  fetyn  befleijjen, 
©enett  fjat  @ott  fefbft  oerfjeifjen 
SKandje  Softer,  mailmen  ©oljn. 
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It  is  pleasant  to  look  on  the  ocean  when  the  brothers  of  iEolus 
blow  not,  and  the  ship  sails  in  safety  ;  but  nothing  can  bring  more 
delight  to  parents  than  a  sprightly  band  of  children. 

Children  are  the  pledges  of  life — children  are  the  firmest  bonds 
— the  pillars  which  support  a  house  when  the  parents  are  frail  or 
go  hence. 

Children  are  to  be  preferred  to  precious  treasures  and  gold  ; 
children  are  the  rewards  of  love  ;  to  those  who  exert  themselves 
to  be  pious  God  has  promised  to  give  many  sons  and  daughters. 


WEISSE. 

Born  a.d.  1726.  Died  a.d.  1804. 

Christian  Felix  Weisse  was  born,  1726,  at  Annaberg,  where  he 
died,  1804,  in  the  office  of  Receiver  of  Taxes. 

Delay. 

®er  StuffdiuB. 

SJJorgen,  morgen,  nur  nidjt  Jjeute ! 

©predjen  immer  tvdge  Seute, 

STiorgen !  tjeute  miff  idj  rutj’n  I 
SJtorgen  jene  Setjre  faffen, 

SKorgen  biefen  Seller  faffen, 

SKorgen  bieS  unb  jerteS  tljun. 

Itnb  inarum  nidjt  l)eute  ?  morgen 
Jlannji  bu  fiir  roaS  SInb’reb  forgen. 

Seber  £ag  £;at  feine  iJSfiidjt. 

SBaS  gefdjelj’n  i(l,  ifi  gefdjefyen; 

®ieb  nur  fann  idj  itberfefjen, 

S!8ag  gefc^eff’n  fann,  iceifb  idj  nidjt. 

Seber  Sag,  ift  cr  oergebcnS, 

Sfi  im  SSudje  meiueg  SebenS 
9fid^tg,  tin  unbcfdjriebeiteb  Sfatt! 

2Bcfjl  benn!  SDtorgen,  fo  trie  fyeute, 

<Stetj’  barin  auf  jeber  <3eite 
SSon  mir  eine  gute  Xljat. 

To-morrow,  morrow,  only  not  to-day !  Thus  idle  people  ever 
say,  To-morrow  !  to-day  I  shall  rest  f  to-morrow  learn  that  lesson, 
to-morrow  forsake  that  sin,  to-morrow  do  this  and  that. 
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And  wherefore  not  to-day?  to-morrow  thou  canst  attend  to 
something  else  ;  every  day  has  its  allotted  duty.  Whatever  has 
happened  has  happened — this  only  can  I  know;  but  what  may 
hap  to-morrow  I  know  not. 

Every  day  if  it  vainly  flies  is  in  the  volume  of  my  life  a  page 
unwritten — blank  and  void.  Well  then,  to-morrow,  as  well  as 
to-day,  place  therein  on  every  side  a  deed  to  be  read  by  coming 
ages. 


WIELAND. 

Born  a.d.  1733.  Died  a.d.  1813. 

Christopher  Martin  Wieland,  born  near  Biberach  in  Swabia,  in 
1733,  was  carefully  educated  by  his  father,  who  was  a  Protestant 
clergyman.  He  attended  the  University  of  Tubingen  to  study  law, 
though  his  whole  thoughts  were  given  up  to  literature.  Abandon¬ 
ing  his  legal  studies,  he  became  amanuensis  to  Bodmer,  a  German 
poet  of  some  eminence.  His  best  novel,  called  “Agathon,” 
appeared  in  1766,  and  in  1772  he  was  appointed  by  the  Duchess 
of  Weimar  to  superintend  the  education  of  her  two  sons.  At 
Weimar  he  devoted  himself  with  ardour  to  literary  pursuits ;  he 
wrote  tragedies,  he  composed  poetry,  and  compiled  histories.  Of 
his  poems  the  best  is  the  “Oberon;”  in  his  “History  of  the 
Abderites  ”  he  satirises,  in  imitation  of  Swift,  the  follies  and 
foibles  of  mankind.  He  died  at  Weimar  in  1813. 

Early  Feelings  op  Youth. 

Agathon. 

2)iefe  SBtutlje  ber  (Smbfmblidjfeit,  biefe  jdrtlidje 
tttit  altem,  toag  lebt  ober  lebett  fdjeint,  biefer  (Seiji  ber 
greube,  ber  ung  and  alien  ©egenjlanben  entgegenat^met,  biefer 
magifcf)e  girniji,  ber  fie  uberjiefjt,  unb  unb  iiber  eitten  Slnblicf, 
turn  bent  toir  jetyn  Saljre  fpater  nod)  fannt  fludjtig  gerufjrt 
merben,  in  jiiffem  (Sntjutfen  jcrfiieffen  ntadjt,  biefes  beneibenbs 
rourbige  SSorredjt  ber  erften  Sugenb  serliert  jtdj  unuermerft 
mit  bent  Stotoajp  unferer  Safjte,  unb  fann  nid)t  Weber 
gefunben  tnerben. 

This  first  bloom  of  sensibility,  this  tender  sympathy  with  every 
living  thing,  or  what  appears  t(»  have  life,  this  spirit  of  joy,  which 
breathes  upon  us  from  things  and  makes  us  melt  in  quiet  rapture 
at  the  sight  of  some  objects,  by  which  ten  years  later  we  would 
not  be  in  the  least  moved — this  enviable  privilege  of  the  first  years 
of  youth,  is  imperceptibly  lost  with  the  increase  of  years,  and  can 
never  be  again  found. 
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Readers. 

Abderiten,  I.  1. 

IBefdjdftigte  Scfer  finb  fdtcn  gute  Sefer.  SBalb  gefafit  iifnen 
aileg,  baft  nicfflg;  balb  »crfte^en  fie  ung  balb,  balb  gar  nid)t, 
balb  (mag  noc^  fcEflimtncr  iji)  unrest.  2Ber  mit  93ergnugen 
unb  SRuijen  lefen  mill,  tnujj  gevabe  fcnft  tticJ)tb  anbreg  ju  tfyuit 
ticd>  511  benfen  Ijaben. 

Busy  readers  are  seldom  good  readers  ;  sometimes  everything 
pleases  them,  sometimes  nothing  ;  sometimes  they  half  understand 
us — sometimes  not  at  all — and  sometimes  (which  is  still  worse) 
they  misunderstand  us.  He  who  would  read  with  pleasure  or 
with  profit,  must  have  nothing  else  to  do,  nothing  else  to  think  of. 


Nature  and  Education. 

Abderiten ,  1.  2. 

®ie  Siatur,  menn  man  fie  nur  ungeficrt  arbeitcn  lafjt,  ntacffl 
meijteng  alie  meitere  gurforge  fur  bag  ©eratijen  iljrer  2Berfe 
iiberflufjtg.  Slber  miemcijt  jte  feltett  sergifjt,  iijr  Siebiittggmerf 
mit  alien  ben  gdlfigfeitcn  augjutujien,  burd)  meldje  ein  roil; 
fommner  SDienfcf)  auSgebitbet  merben  fbnnte;  fo  iff  bocf)  ebcn 
biefe  Slugbilbung  bag,  mag  fie  ber  dbunfi  iiberldfit ;  unb  eg 
bfeibt  alfo  jebem  ©taate  nod)  ©eiegenfjeit  genug  ubrig,  fief) 
ein  9ted)t  an  bie  aferjiige  unb  Skrbienjte  feiner  SKitbiirger  ju 
ermerben. 

Nature,  when  left  to  herself,  generally  renders  all  extra  care 
for  the  success  of  her  works  superfluous.  But  although  she  rarely 
forgets  to  endow  her  favourites  with  all  those  qualities  by  whicli 
accomplished  men  are  distinguished,  still  education — the  drawing 
out  and  developing  of  those  qualities — is  exactly  the  task  she 
leaves  to  art,  and  therefore  every  state  must  seek  for  itself  the 
opportunity  of  affording  that  instruction  which  its  citizens  require. 


The  Formation  of  Taste. 

Abderiten,  1.  2. 

Sie  SBitbung  beg  ©efdfmacfg,  b.  i.  eineg  feinen,  ridftigen 
unb  geieljrten  ©eftifflg  afleg  ©djouett,  iji  bie  bejie  ©utnblage 
ju  fetter  beruijmten  <2ofratifd)en  dlaiefagatf)ie  obet  ittncrlidjeti 
<scf)bni)eit  uttb  ©iite  ber  ©eele,  meldje  ben  licbcngmurbigen. 
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cbclmutfiigen,  tooljttljdtigen  unb  gludlidjen  3Jienfd?en  madjt. 
Unb  nic^ts  ift  gef c^icfter,  biefeS  ridftige  @efuf)t  fur  und  ju 
bitben,  aid —  toenn  ailed,  toad  toit  non  Jtinbfjeit  an  feljen  unb 
bbren,  fdjdn  ift.  3n  einer  (Stabt,  too  bte  J?iinfie  ber  SKufen  in 
ber  grofjteit  93oflfommenf)eit  getriebeti  toerben,  in  einer  mit 
SMjhrftMert  ber  bilbcnben  Jtunfte  angefufiten  <Stabt,  in 
einent  Sttfjcn  geboren  ju  fetyn,  ift  buffer  aflerbingd  fein  geringer 
Torffeil. 

The  formation  of  the  taste  arises  from  a  keen  and  true  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  beautiful,  aDd  is  the  best  groundwork  of  the  celebrated 
“Kalogathia”  of  Socrates,  making  internal  beauty  and  goodness 
of  soul  to  constitute  the  noble-minded,  beneficent,  and  happy 
man  ;  and  nothing  is  easier  than  to  form  in  us  this  correct  feeling 
of  beauty,  if  all  that  we  see  and  hear  from  our  childhood  be 
beautiful.  It  is  no  small  advantage  to  be  born  in  a  place  where 
the  arts  and  the  sciences  are  cultivated  in  the  greatest  perfection 
— in  a  well-built  town,  filled  with  masterpieces  of  art,  as  in  Athens. 


To  be  Silent. 

Abderiten,  I.  4. 

©dftoeigen —  if!  jutoeilen  eine  Atitnft !  abet  bod?  nie  cine  fo 
grojje,  aid  und  getoiffe  Sente  glauben  madfen  tooflen,  bie  batttt 
am  fliigfien  jinb,  toenn  fie  fdjtoeigen. 

To  be  silent  is  sometimes  an  art,  yet  not  so  great  a  one  as  certain 
people  would  have  us  believe,  who  are  wisest  when  they  are  most 
silent. 


Dangerous  to  have  more  Sense  than  our 
Neighbours. 

Abderiten ,  I.  9. 

©d  iff  orbenijidjer  ffieife  eine  gefdf)tlicf)e  <Sad?e,  mefir  SSer* 
ftanb  §u  Ifaben  aid  [cine  SJiitburger.  ©ofrated  mufjt’  ed  mit 
bem  Seben  be$al?len;  unb  toenn  Strifiotetcd  nod)  mit  Ijeiter 
djaut  batten  fam,  aid  if?n  ber  Dbetbriejler  ©urtymeben  gu  Sltfjen 
ber  dfe|erei  anflagte,  fo  fam  ed  blofj  balfer,  tocil  er  fid?  in 
Seiten  aud  bem  <Staube  madjte. 

It  is  commonly  a  dangerous  thing  for  a  man  to  have  more  sense 
than  his  neighbours.  Socrates  paid  for  his  superiority  with  his 
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life  ;  and  if  Aristotle  saved  his  skin,  accused  as  he  was  of  heresy 
by  the  chief  priest  Eurymedon,  it  was  because  he  took  to  his  heels 
in  time  (.Elian,  V.  H.  iii.  36). 


A  Poet  or  Painter  not  made  by  Rules. 

Abderiten,  I.  12. 

Seim  fo  tuie  nod)  fetner  buvd)  tie  blcfje  2BijTenfd)aft  ber 
OJegcln  ein  guter  Sidf)ter  ober  jtunfller  geloorben  fep,  unb  nut 
berjcnige,  toelcfjen  angebovneg  Oetiie,  emfigeS  Stubium,  l)avt* 
nddiger  gleifj  unb  lange  llcbung  jum  Sifter  ober  jfunffler 
gemad)t,  gefd)icft  fep,  bie  [Regeln  feinet  Hunfl  rcd)t  ju  »erjiel)m 
unb  anjuwenben :  fo  fet)  aucf)  bie  Sfjeotie  bcv  jfunft,  aug  bcm 
9lenfierlid)en  beg  SUf enfc£>ert  auf  bag  3nnerlid)e  ju  [d)liejjcn,  nur 
fur  Scute  son  grofjer  gertigfeit  int  ©cobadjten  unb  Unterfdjeiben 
braud)bat,  fur  jeben  anbern  f)iitgegen  eine  f)bd)jl  uugcioiffc  unb 
betriiglidfe  <2ad)e. 

For  as  nobody  can  become  a  good  poet  or  painter  by  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  rules  alone,  but  only  those  who,  by  native  genius,  long 
study,  determined  application,  and  continued  practice,  have 
learned  how  to  apply  them  ;  so  the  art  of  judging  by  the  physio¬ 
gnomy,  of  a  man’s  interior  qualities,  can  be  useful  only  to  those 
who  possess  great  experience,  observation,  and  discernment ;  to 
all  others  it  can  but  be  uncertain  and  deceptive. 


The  Wise  are  sometimes  Poolish. 

Abderiten ,  n.  1. 

®ie  beftcn  SKenfdjen  fyaben  il)ve  Slnomalien,  unb  bie  ©cifcjieit 
teiben  juiocileit  eine  ooriiber  gefjenbe  Serfinjlerung ;  abet  bicfj 
fjinbert  nidjt,  bafs  man  nidjt  utit  ljinldnglidfer  <3id)crl)eit  son 
einem  oerflanbigen  fDfanne  [elite  betjaupten  fonnen ;  bafj  er 
geioblfnlid),  unb  befonberg  bei  folcfjen  @e(egenl)eitcn,  loo  aud) 
bie  Suutmfien  alien  ben  ifjtigen  jufammen  raffen,  loie  ein 
fCiann  son  SSctjlanb  oevfalfren  loerbe. 

The  best  men  have  their  anomalies,  and  the  wisest  of  human 
beings  may  suffer  sometimes  a  momentary  eclipse  ;  but  we  may, 
notwithstanding  this,  assert  with  tolerable  security,  that  he  will 
in  all  ordinary  cases  act  and  speak  as  a  man  of  intellect  may  be 
expected  to  do,  and  that  especially  when  and  where  blockheads 
are  collected  together. 
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The  Weak  or  Wicked. 

Abderiten,  11.  3. 

©d  gieBt  cine  Slrt  non  fDicnfdjen,  bie  man  side  3af)ve  tang 
fcnnen  unb  beobacfjten  fann,  ogne  mit  ftdf  fetbfi  einig  gu  toerben, 
ob  man  fie  in  bie  JJlajfe  bcr  fcffloacfien  cber  bet  bbfen  Sente 
feijen  foil.  Jbaum  gaben  fie  einen  ©treief)  gemadjt,  beffen  fein 
SSenfcf)  non  einiger  Uebetlegung  fdf>ig  gu  fet)n  fdjeint,  fo  libers 
rafdfen  fie  und  burclj  eine  fo  toofyi  audgebadjte  93oSfjeit,  bag 
toir,  mit  ailem  guten  SBillen  non  iljrcrn  Bergen  bad  33efle  gu 
benfen,  und  in  ber  Unmoglidjfeit  befinben,  bie  ©djulb  auf  ifren 
Jlopf  511  tegen. 

There  is  a  kind  of  men  who  may  be  known  and  observed  for 
many  years  without  its  being  determined  whether  they  are  wicked 
or  merely  weak.  Scarcely  have  they  committed  an  action  of  which 
a  man  with  a  little  reflection  would  be  incapable,  when  they 
astonish  us  with  such  an  elaborate  piece  of  malice,  that  with  all 
goodwill  on  our  parts  to  form  the  best  opinion  of  their  hearts,  we 
feel  compelled  to  bring  them  in  guilty. 

Reasoning  Fools. 

Abderiten,  11.  4. 

2)ie  grbgten,  bie  gefafutidfflen,  bie  uncrtrdglicfiflen  after 
Dlarren  (fagte  er),  ftnb  bie  rdfonirettben  dtarren.  £)f)ne  meni; 
ger  Oiarren  gu  fepn  aid  attbre,  nerbergen  fie  bent  nnbenfenben 
Jjjaufen  bie  Serrfittung  iljred  jfopfed  butd)  bie  $ertigfeit  if;ver 
3unge,  unb  toerben  fur  tneife  getfalten,  tneil  fie  gufammengdtts 
genber  rafeu  aid  iffre  ■Diitbrfiber  im  Toflfyaufe.  ©in  ungelelfrter 
Olarr  ift  oerloren,  fo  balb  ed  fo  toeit  mit  iljm  gefotnmen  iff,  bag 
cr  Unfutn  fpriefft.  23ei  bem  geletjrten  Slarren  Ifingegen  febjen 
toir  gerabe  bad  Sffiiberfpiel.  ©ein  @bucf  ifi  gemadjt  unb  fein 
9ful)tu  befeftiget,  fo  balb  er  Unftnn  gu  reben  ober  gu  fd)reiben 
anfangt.  ®enn  bie  mcijfen,  tuietoolfl  fie  ftd)  gang  eigentlief) 
betougt  finb,  bag  fte  nieffid  baoon  oerfteljen,  finb  entloeber  gu 
migttauifcf)  gegen  ilfren  eigeneu  SSetfianb,  urn  getoaffr  gu  toers 
ben,  bag  bie  ©d)utb  nid;t  an  ilftten  tiegt ;  ober  gu  bumm,  urn 
ed  gu  merfen,  uttb  alfo  gu  eitel,  urn  gu  gejteljen,  bag  fte  nidjtd 
oerftanben  f)aben. 
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The  greatest,  the  most  dangerous,  the  most  insupportable  of 
all  fools  are  reasoning  fools  ;  without  being  the  less  foolish,  they 
conceal  from  the  unreflecting  crowd  the  disorder  of  their  heads 
by  the  dexterity  of  their  tongues,  and  are  reputed  wise  because 
they  rave  more  coherently  than  their  fellows  in  the  asylum.  An 
unlearned  fool  is  lost  if  he  happens  to  speak  nonsense.  But  with 
the  learned  fool  it  is  just  the  contrary — his  fortune  is  made  as 
soon  as  he  begins  to  speak  or  to  write  absurdly  ;  for  the  greater 
part  of  mankind,  though  aware  that  they  understand  nothing  of 
what  is  thus  said  or  written,  either  are  too  suspicious  of  their  own 
intellect  to  perceive  that  the  fault  does  not  lie  in  themselves,  or 
too  stupid  to  remark,  and  too  vain  to  confess,  that  they  are  so 
entirely  in  the  dark  on  the  subject. 


Stupidity. 

Abderiten,  ill.  8. 

Sie  Suntmljeit  Ifat  ifjt  ©ublimeg  [o  gut  alg  ber  SSerfianto, 
unb  met  bavin  big  jum  Slbfurben  geljcn  faun,  Ijat  bag  Qsrljabne 
in  biefer  Slrt  erreidjt,  meldjeg  fur  gefdjeute  Sente  tinnier  eine 
Quelle  roit  SSergnixgen  ijt. 

Stupidity  has  its  sublime  as  well  as  genius,  and  he  who  carries 
that  quality  to  absurdity  has  reached  it,  which  is  always  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  sensible  people. 


Authors  and  the  Public. 

Abderiten,  hi.  11. 

3tt  ber  Hljat  Ifaben  ©idjter,  Sonfunfller,  2J?aler,  einem 
aufgeflarten  unb  nerfeiiterten  ipublifum  gegenubcr,  fdjlimntcg 
(Spiel;  unb  gerabe  bie  eingebilbeten  Jbenner,  bie  unter  einem 
fotdjen  $ublifum  immer  ben  grbfjten  Jjjaufen  augmadjen,  [tub 
am  fdjmerjten  §u  befriebigen.  Slnftatt  ber  (Shtmirfung  ftifl  ju 
fatten,  tfjut  man  alleg,  mag  matt  faun,  urn  fte  ju  nerfjinbevn. 
Slnftatt  511  geniefjen  mag  ba  ijl,  rdfonirt  man  baruber  mag  ba 
feptt  fonnte.  Slnftatt  ftcfj  $ur  SKufton  §u  bequemen,  mo  bie 
33ernid)tung  beg  Bnuberg  ju  nidjtg  bienen  faun  alg  ung  eineeJ 
SSevgnugeng  ju  berauben,  fe£t  man,  id)  meif  nid)t  meldje  fitt; 
bifc^e  ©jre  bareitt,  ben  gilofofen  jur  Wnjeit  5U  macfien;  smingt 
ftdj  511  lacfjen,  mo  Seute,  bie  fid)  ilfrem  naturlidjen  @efiil)l  uber= 
laffen,  Slfranen  im  Sluge  Ifaben,  unb,  mo  biefe  ladjen,  bie  Utafe 
511  riimpfen,  urn  ftd)  bag  Slnfefjen  ju  geb'm.  alg  ob  man  $u  jtarf, 
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obet  gu  fein,  obet  gu  gctef)rt  fci),  um  ftcf)  yon  fo  mad  aud  fcinctn 
©leidjgehuc£)t  fefjen  gu  lafien. 

In  fact,  authors,  musicians,  and  painters  have  a  difficult  game 
to  play  before  a  scientific  and  refined  public  ;  and  the  conceited 
connoisseurs,  who  compose  a  great  part  of  such  public,  are  the 
most  difficult  to  satisfy  ;  instead  of  receiving  impressions  quietly, 
they  do  all  they  can  to  hinder  them  ;  instead  of  giving  way  to  an 
illusion,  where  the  destruction  of  the  charm  can  only  rob  us  of  a 
pleasure,  they  make  it  a  point  of  honour,  I  do  not  know  why,  to 
act  the  philosopher  out  of  season  ;  they  force  themselves  to  laugh 
when  people  with  their  natural  feelings  about  them  would  have 
tears  in  their  eyes  ;  and  when  others  would  laugh  they  turn  up 
their  noses  and  give  themselves  airs  of  being  too  strong-minded  or 
too  refined  to  be  moved  by  anything. 


The  Wise  and  the  Foolish. 

Abderiten,  iv.  10. 

@d  ijt  cine  alte  ©cmerfung,  ba£  yerjldnbige  Sente  butcfj’d 
SUtev  geh)b[)nlidi  meifet,  nnb  ©avren  nut  ben  Safyten  immer 
aibernet  werben. 

It  is  an  old  observation,  that  wise  men  grow  usually  wiser  as 
they  grow  older  and  fools  more  foolish. 


Despair  not. 

Oberon,  c.  I.  st.  27. 

©ergmeifte  feiner  je,  bent  in  bet  frubften  SLidjt 
iDer  £offnung  te£te  ©terne  fcffioinben! 

Let  no  one  despair  to  whom  in  the  murkiest  night  hope’s  last 
glimmer  vanishes ! 


The  Lightnings  do  not  always  Sleep. 

Oberon,  c.  i.  st.  50. 

&u  fbottefi  nod)?  (Srgittre !  immer  fc^lafen 
®ed  {Radjevg  ©titse  nidjt. 

Mockestthou?  Tremble!  the  avenging  lightning  does  not  always 
sleep. 
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What  Man  has  are  Gifts. 

Oberon ,  c.  n.  st.  19. 

Senn  mad  eiit  SJJenfd)  aud)  l)at,  fo  finb’d  am  ©nbe  Oaten. 
Whatever  a  man  has  I  call  mere  gifts  from  Heaven. 

Experience. 

Oberon,  c.  n.  st.  24. 

Sa  bad)t’  id)  oft:  fdjmafjt  nod)  fo  t)od)  gelc^rt, 

(Matt  meijj  bod)  nid)td,  atd  load  man  fetbjf  erfdl)rt! 

Oft  have  I  thought — jabber  as  he  will,  how  learned  soever,  man 
knows  nothing  but  what  he  has  learned  from  experience  ! 


Woes  spring  from  Transient  Lust. 

Oberon,  c.  ii.  st.  52. 

.  3u  oft  ijl  furge  Sujl  bie  Guette  (anger  @d)mergett ! 

Too  oft  is  transient  pleasure  the  spring  of  lengthened  woes! 

Courtesies  of  Ancient  Days. 

Oberon,  c.  hi.  st.  39. 

(Wit  after  Jfjdj!i<§!eit 
Ser  guten  atten  Mitterdjeit, 

Sie  grnar  fo  fein,  toie  nnfre,  nid)t  gemoben, 

Sod)  beflo  berter  mar,  unb  beffer  garbe  £>iett. 

With  all  the  courtesies  of  the  good  old  knightly  times,  which 
were  of  a  texture  not  so  fine  as  ours,  but  more  thickly  twined  and 
of  a  better  colour. 


Soft  Music. 

Oberon,  c.  iii.  st.  57. 

2U(mdf)ftd)  fan!  bie  ftijje  ^armonie, 

©(eidj  ooft,  bod)  fd)mad)er  fietd,  I)erunter  bid  gum  ©dufcln 
Ser  fanftften  <2ommer(uft,  menu  faum  ftc^  je  unb  je 
©in  Slatt  bemegt,  nnb  um  ber  Mijiuofie  Jtnte 
3m  ftiften  S3ad)e  ftcf)  bie  Stfbermetlen  rrdufefn. 
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Gradually  the  sweet  melody  declined,  full  as  at  first,  but  sinking 
in  its  close  down  to  the  whisperings  of  the  softest  summer  wind, 
when  scarce  a  leaf  trembles  on  the  spray,  and  round  the  Naiad’s 
knee  the  silvery  waves  scarce  curl  in  the  still  lake. 


A  Fair  Lady. 


Oberon,  c.  iv.  st.  6. 

Sen!’  bit  ein  3J>eib  int  reinfien  3ugenbltd)t, 

91ad)  einem  llrbilb  non  boot  oben 

Slug  Ofofenghttf)  itnb  Sitienfdjnec  gemeben; 

©ieb  23au  bad  feinfte  ©ieicfygemidjt; 

©in  fiiilcg  £dd)eht  fd^iticb’  auf  ifyrent  Slngeftcfd, 

Unb  jcber  Sftcij,  non  aiiajeftat  erfyobcn, 

©rmecf  1111b  fcfvecf  jugleid)  bie  tiijierne  SSegier: 

Sent’  afleS,  unb  bu  t;afi  ben  £d)atten  fannt  non  ifyr ! 

Paint  to  thyself  a  woman  in  the  bright  light  of  youth,  traced 
from  the  original  above — woven  of  the  ruddy  rose  and  snow-white 
lily ;  give  the  finest  proportion  to  her  form — let  a  soft  smile  play 
around  her  lips,  and  every  charm  tempered  with  majesty  awake, 
and  at  the  same  time  repress,  voluptuous  desire ;  paint  all  this,' 
and  yet  thou  hast  scarcely  a  shadow  of  her. 


Hope. 

Oberon,  c.  iv.  st.  10. 

Stijinifcben,  licbet  .§err,  tfjut  eud)  bie  fboffnung  gut, 

@0  fjcfft!  2Jian  ntadjt  babei  jum  minb’ften  vetoed  SSlut. 

Meanwhile,  good  sir,  if  hope  your  spirits  cheer,  hope  on !  Her 
dreams,  at  least,  make  the  blood  run  red. 


Our  Early  Days. 

Oberon,  c.  iv.  st.  21. 

<2idjt  unneraerft  an’g  Ufer  bet  ©aronne, 

2Bo  er  alg  Jbinb  ben  erften  £traufi  gcpfliicft, 

Soon  ©ufratg  Ufevn  meg  ber  Slite  fid)  nerjueft. 

Stein,  benft  cr,  nirgenbg  fdjeint  bodj  unferg  ^errgottg  Sonne 
$0  rnilb  atg  ba,  mo  fie  juevft  mir  fdjien, 

£0  ladjenb  feine  glut,  fo  frifef)  fein  anbreg  ©run ! 
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The  old  man  strays  imperceptibly  in  thought  to  the  banks  of 
the  Garonne,  where  in  childhood  he  plucked  the  first  floweret ; 
from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  he  wanders  away  enraptured. 
Nowhere,  he  thinks,  the  sun  so  mildly  gleams  as  there  where  he 
first  drank  its  beams — so  laughing  no  other  mead,  so  fresh  no 
other  green ! 


Man  blindly  works  Fate’s  Command. 

Oberon,  c.  iv.  st.  59. 

©lintlinga  tljut  er  Mop  ben  SBiden  bea  ©efdjicfesS. 

Man  but  blindly  works  the  will  of  fate. 

Young  May. 

Oberon ,  c.  v.  st.  25. 

grifd),  trie  ber  junge  SJiai  fid)  an  ben  £Ffetf)en  fiedt, 
ffienn  mit  ben  ©rajien  bi  tJtbmplfen  Xanje  fatten. 

Fresh  as  the  lovely  form  of  youthful  May,  when  nymphs  and 
graces  in  the  dance  unite. 


Fate. 

Oberon ,  c.  v.  st.  60. 

Sea  ©dficffata  Strong  ijl  bitter. 

The  power  of  fate  is  bitter. 

The  Eye  of  Love  never  darkened. 

Oberon,  c.  v.  st.  85. 

93crgeben3  fyiidt  bie  Diadjt  mit  bunjibelabnen  fylugetu 
Sen  Suftfreia  ein;  bicfs  Ijemrnt  ber  Siebe  ©clffraft  nidjt 
Slug  ilfren  Stugen  flratjlt  ein  uberirbifcf)  fiicfjt, 

SBorin  bie  ©eeten  felbji  fid)  in  einanber  fpiegcln. 

9tad)t  iji  nidtjt  Sflad^t  fur  fie;  @ft)fium 
llnb  fbunmefreid)  ift  adeS  11m  uttb  um; 

Stjr  @onnenfd)ein  ergief ct  fid)  son  innen, 

Unb  feber  Slugenblid  entfattet  ncue  ©innen. 

In  vain  the  night  with  vapour-laden  wings  enwraps  the  canopy 
of  heaven  ;  this  dims  not  the  all-seeing  power  of  love :  from  their 
eyes  rays  of  celestial  light  beam  forth,  by  which  their  souls  behold 
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eacli  other.  Night  is  not  night  to  them  ;  Elysium  and  heaven  are 
round  and  round  them  :  their  sunshine  comes  from  within,  and 
every  moment  unfolds  new  feelings. 

An  Honest  Woman. 

Oberon,  c.  vi.  st.  87. 

(Sin  einj’Ier  ©iebermann  toivb  immcr  nod)  gefefjen ; 

$odj  loattbre  eiiter  tnir  mn’S  incite  (Srbenrunb 
HiaH)  cinent  frontmen  SBeib,  cr  loirb  oergeBenS  gefjen! 

One  single  honest  man  may  yet  be  seen  ;  hut  wander  all  the 
world  round  to  find  one  honest  woman,  he  will  search  in  vain  ! 


Love. 

Oberon,  c.  vn.  st.  41. 

0  Siebe,  fufjeS  SaBfat  after  Seiben 
2)er  (SterBfidjen,  bu  monneooKer  fftaufd) 

©ermdl)tter  ©eeten!  VoelcBje  greuben 
<Sinb  beinen  gteicf)? 

O  love !  thou  sweet  balm  of  every  woe  that  preys  on  man,  thou 
intoxicating  draught  of  wedded  souls !  what  joys  can  be  compared 
to  thine  ? 


What  is  the  World? 

Oberon,  c.  vm.  st.  20. 

2B ab  ijl  ifjtn  nun  bie  2Bett?  (Sin  meiter  leerer  Ofaum, 
gcrtunen’g  ©pietraum,  frei  it)r  9Jab  t)erum  ju  rotten ! 

What  is  now  the  world  to  him?  a  vast  and  vacant  space,  for 
Fortune’s  wheel  to  roll  around  at  will ! 


The  Power  op  Nature  to  soothe  the  Soul. 
Oberon,  c.  vm.  st.  22. 

21ftmdt)tig  fjob  fein  loerj  fid)  auS  bet  trfiben  Stutt) 
iSeg  @ramb  empot;  bie  ©ud)ternl)eit,  bie  ©title, 

Sie  reine  freie  Suft,  burdjtduterten  fein  ©tut, 
(Sntlnotften  feinen  ©inn,  BeteBten  feinen  ©futfj. 
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Gr  fjmrte  turn,  bag  aus  ber  ctu’gen  gitfle 

Se3  Scbeng,  SBalfant  aud)  fur  feirte  SBunben  quifte, 

Dft  bradjte  bie  SKagie  von  etnem  ©onnenBlicf 

Sluf  cinmat  auS  ber  ®ruft  ber  ©djiDermutf)  ifyn  guritcf. 

By  degrees  liis  heart  rose  out  of  the  troubled  flood  of  grief  ; 
temperance,  stillness,  the  pure  free  air,  purified  his  blood,  un¬ 
clouded  his  mind,  and  reanimated  his  soul.  He  now  perceived 
that,  from  the  exhaustless  store  of  life,  a  balm  flowed  even  for 
wounds  like  his.  Oft  the  magic  of  a  sunbeam  brought  him  at 
once  back  from  the  pit  of  despair. 

Labour. 

Oberon,  c.  vm.  st.  40. 

91id)tg  untcrgdtt  fo  gut  (oerjtdjert  if;n  ber  ©rets) 

Sie  €>inne  mit  ber  spjlidjt  im  grieben, 

SUS  (teifftg  fie  burdj  Slrbeit  ju  ermubett; 

5Jtidjtg  bringt  fie  leidjter  au6  bent  ©(eist 
Sltg  ntug’ge  Srduraerei. 

The  old  man  says:  “Nothing  maintains  so  well  each  sense  in 
peace  with  duty  as  to  weary  ourselves  unceasingly  with  work  ; 
nothing  takes  us  more  easily  from  the  rut  of  virtue  than  dreamy 
idleness.” 


BEAUTIFUL  THOUGHTS 


FROM  SPANISH  AUTHORS. 


CALDERON. 

Born  A.D.  1601.  Died  a.d.  1681. 

Calderon  de  la  Barca,  a  celebrated  dramatic  author,  was  bom  of 
noble  parentage  at  Madrid  in  1601.  After  he  completed  his  studies, 
he  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier,  and  made  several  campaigns  in 
Italy  and  Flanders.  During  this  time,  however,  he  cultivated  a 
taste  for  dramatic  poetry,  and  attracting  the  notice  of  Philip  IV., 
he  was  invited  to  Madrid  in  1636,  and  became  the  king’s  adviser  in 
all  matters  connected  with  the  theatricals  of  the  court.  In  1652 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  Church,  and  became  a  canon  at  Toledo. 
From  this  period  till  his  death  on  the  25th  May  1681,  he  abandoned 
dramatic  composition  except  on  sacred  subjects. 

No  Captive  sings  willingly. 

The  Constant  Prince,  Act  I.  sc.  1. 

Pues  solo  un  rado  animal 
Sin  discurso  racional 
Canta  alegre  en  la  prision. 

For  it  is  only  a  soulless  bird  without  reason  that  sings  joyfully 
in  its  cage. 


Age  does  not  respect  the  Noble. 

The  Constant  Prince,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

A1  peso  de  los  anos 
Lo  eminente  se  rinde  ; 

Que  a  lo  facil  del  tiempo 
No  liay  conquista  dificil. 

The  noble  yields  to  the  weight  of  years,  for  conquest  is  not 
difficult  for  time. 
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What  is  Beauty  without  Happiness? 

The  Constant  Prince,  Act  1.  sc.  1. 

De  que  sirve  la  hermosura, 

(Cuando  lo  fuese  la  mia) 

Si  me  falta  la  alegria  ? 

Si  me  falta  la  ventura  ? 

What  does  loveliness  avail  (if  indeed  it  is  mine),  if  joy  of  heart 
fail  me,  if  good  fortune  fail  me  ? 


The  Love-Sick  Mind. 

The  Constant  Prince,  Act  1.  sc.  1. 

Si  yo  supiera, 

Ay  Celima,  lo  que  siento, 

De  mi  mismo  sentimiento 
Lisonja  al  dolor  hiciera  ; 

Pero  de  la  pena  mia 
No  se  la  naturaleza ; 

Que  entonces  fuera  tristeza 
Lo  que  hoy  es  melancolia, 

Solo  que  se  sentir  no  se, 

Que  ilusion  del  alma  fue. 

Ah,  my  Zelima,  if  I  did  hut  know  what  I  feel,  that  certain 
knowledge  would  be  a  cure  of  my  grief ;  but  I  know  not  the  nature 
of  my  pain,  for  now  it  seemeth  tearful  sadness,  and  now  it  is 
pensive  melancholy  ;  I  only  know,  I  know  I  feel,  though  I  know 
not  what  I  feel,  the  illusions  of  my  soul  mock  me  so. 


Comparison  op  Waves  with  Flowers. 
The  Constant  Prince,  Act  1.  sc.  1. 

Pues  no  me  puedo  alegrar, 
Formando  sombras  y  lejos, 

La  emulacion,  que,en  reflejos 
Tienen  la  tierra  y  el  mar  ; 

Cuando  con  grandezas  sumas 
Compiten  entre  esplendores 
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Las  espumas  a  las  fiores, 

Las  fiores  a  las  espiunas  ; 
Porque  el  jardin,  envidioso 
De  ver  las  ondas  del  mar, 

Su  curso  quiere  imitar  ; 

Y  asi  el  zefixo  amoroso 
Matices  rinde,  y  olores 
Que  soplando  en  ellas  bebe, 

Y  hacen  las  hojas  que  mueve 
Un  oceano  de  fiores  ; 

Cuando  el  mar,  triste  de  ver 
La  natural  compostura 

Del  jardin,  tambien  procura 
Adornar  y  componer 
Su  playa,  la  pompa  pierde, 

Y  a  segunda  ley  sujeto, 

Compite  con  dulce  efeto 
Campo  azul  y  golfo  verde, 
Siendo,  ya  con  rizas  plumas, 

Ya  con  mezclados  colores, 

El  jardin  un  mar  de  fiores, 

Y  el  mar  un  jardin  de  espumas  : 
Sin  duda  mi  pena  es  rnucha, 

No  la  pneden  lisonjear 
Campo,  cielo,  tierra  y  mar. 


Certainly,  no  more  am  I  gladdened  by  the  emulous  reflections 
which  the  earth  and  sea  with  dark  shades  and  distant  projections 
form;  when  alike  in  charms  and  powersthe  sparklingfoam  competes 
with  snow-white  flowers,  for  the  garden,  envious  of  the  curling 
waves  of  ocean,  loves  to  imitate  their  motion,  and  the  amorous 
zephyr  gives  back  the  perfumes  which  it  drinks  in  by  blowing  over 
the  shining  waters,  and  makes  the  waving  leaves  an  ocean  of  bright 
flowers  ;  when  the  sea,  sad  to  view  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
garden,  while  it  tries  to  adorn  its  own  realm,  destroys  its  majestic 
mien,  and  subject  to  second  laws,  bfends  with  sweet  effect  fields  of 
blue  with  waves  of  green  ;  coloured  now  like  heaven’s  blue  dome, 
now  plumed  with  various  hues,  the  garden  seems  a  sea  of  flowers, 
aud  the  sea  a  garden  of  bright  foam.  How  deep  my  pain  must 
lie,  since  nothing  delights  me,  nor  earth,  nor  air,  nor  sea,  nor 
sky  ! 
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A  Firm  and  Constant  Mind. 

The  Constant  Prince,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Que  en  tin  animo  constante 
Siempre  se  Falla  igual  semblante 
Para  el  bien  y  el  mal. 

For  in  a  firm  mind  there  is  always  found  an  unchanged  counte¬ 
nance  for  good  and  evil. 

The  Rising  Son. 

The  Constant  Prince,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Una  manana,  a  la  bora 
Que,  medio  dormido  el  sol, 

Atropellando  las  sombras 
Del  ocaso,  desmarana 
Sobre  jazmines  y  rosas 
Rubios  cabellos,  que  enjuga 
Con  panos  de  oro  a  la  aurora 
Lagrimas  de  fuego  y  nieve, 

Que  el  sol  convirtio  en  aljofar. 

One  morning,  at  the  hour  when  the  half-awakened  sun,  tramp¬ 
ling  down  the  lingering  shadows  of  the  west,  spreads  his  ruby- 
tinted  tresses  over  jessamines  and  roses,  drying  with  cloths  of  gold 
Aurora’s  tears  of  mingled  fire  and  snow,  which  the  snow’s  rays 
converted  into  pearls. 

Power  of  the  Artist. 

The  Constant  Prince,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Porque  como  en  los  matices 
Sutiles  pinceles  logran 
Unos  visos,  unos  lejos, 

Que  en  perspectiva  dudosa 
Parecen  montes  tal  vez, 

Y  tal  ciudades  famosas 
Porque  la  distancia  siempre 
Monstruos  imposibles  forma  : 

Asi  en  paises  azules 
Hicieron  luces  y  sombras, 
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Confundiendo  mar  y  cielo 
Con  las  nubes  y  las  ondas, 

Mil  enganos  d,  la  vista. 

For  as  on  the  canvas  subtle  pencils  blend  dark  and  bright  in 
such  proportions,  that  in  dim  perspective  now  appear  mountains, 
now  famous  cities,  for  remoteness  ever  forms  monstrous  shapes  ; 
thus  athwart  the  fields  of  azure  lights  and  shades  alternate  fly, 
intermingling  sea  and  sky  with  clouds  and  the  waves,  mocking  the 
sight  with  a  thousand  delusions. 

Companionship  in  Woes. 

The  Constant  Prince,  Act  1.  sc.  1. 

Que  el  tener  en  las  desdichas 
Campania  de  tal  forma 
Consuela,  que  el  enemigo 
Suele  servir  de  lisonja. 

For  companionship  in  woes  gives  alleviation,  even  though  it  be 
that  of  an  enemy. 


What  is  Life? 

The  Constant  Prince,  Act  1.  sc.  1. 

El  vivir 

Etemo  es  viver  con  bonra. 

Life  is  but  to  live  with  honour. 

A  Storm. 

The  Constant  Prince,  Act  I.  sc.  2. 

Cuando  de  un  parasismo  el  mismo  Apolo, 
Amortajado  en  nubes,  la  dorada 
Faz  escondio,  y  el  mar  sanudo  y  fiero 
Deshizo  con  tormentas  nuestra  armada. 

When  in  a  paroxysm  the  sun,  shrouded  in  clouds,  concealed 
his  golden  face,  and  the  fierce  and  fiery  sea  wrecked  our  fleet  in 
foaming  madness. 

Arab  Horse. 

The  Constant  Prince,  Act  1.  sc.  3. 

En  efecto,  mi  valor, 

Sujetando  tus  valientes 
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Brios,  de  tantos  perdidos 
Un  suelto  caballo  prende, 

Tan  monstruo,  que  siendo  liijo 
Del  viento,  adopcion  pretende 
Del  fuego,  y  entre  los  dos 
Lo  desdice  y  lo  desmiente 
El  color,  pues  siendo  bianco, 

Dice  el  agua  :  parto  es  este 
De  mi  esfera,  sola  yo 
Pude  cuajarle  de  nieve. 

En  fin  en  lo  veloz  viento, 

Rayo  en  fin  en  lo  eminente, 

Era  por  lo  bianco  cisne 
Por  lo  sangriento  era  sierpe, 

Por  lo  hermoso  era  soberbio, 

Por  lo  atrevido  valiente, 

Por  los  relinchos  lozano, 

Y  por  las  cernejas  fuerte. 

In  effect,  my  arm,  subduing  your  courageous  strength,  amid  the 
horses  loosely  flying  seizes  one,  such  a  prodigy  that,  though  being 
the  son  of  the  wind,  it  claimed  adoption  of  the  fire,  but  its  hue 
shows  it  falsely  denied  its  origin,  for  being  white  the  water  said,  “It 
is  the  offspring  of  my  sphere,  I  alone  could  have  moulded  such  a 
form  of  curdled  snow.”  Like  the  wind  he  flew  in  swiftness,  light¬ 
ning-like  he  flashed  to  and  fro  ;  he  was  a  swan  in  dazzling  whiteness, 
speckled  like  the  snake  with  blood,  proud  of  his  beauty,  full  of 
spirit  in  his  neighing,  firm  and  strong  in  his  fetlocks. 

A  Good  Action  never  wholly  Lost. 

The  Constant  Prince,  Act  i.  sc.  3. 

Porque  al  fin, 

Hacer  bien  nunca  se  pierde. 

For  a  good  action  is  never  wholly  lost. 

A  Fountain. 

The  Constant  Prince,  Act  n.  sc.  1. 

Lisonjera,  libre,  ingrata, 

Dulce  y  suave  una  fuente 
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Hizo  apacible  corriente 
De  cristal  y  undosa  plata  ; 

Lisonjera  se  desata, 

Porque  hablaba,  y  no  sentia  ; 

Suave,  porque  fingia  ; 

Libre,  porque  claro  hablaba ; 

Dulce,  porque  murmuraba  ; 

E  ingrata,  porque  corria. 

Flattering,  free,  ungrateful,  glides  sweet  and  smooth  a  fountain 
with  peaceful  waters  and  crystal  waves  ;  flattering,  for  it  uttereth 
sound  enough,  and  does  not  feel ;  soft,  because  it  feigneth  ;  free,  for 
louditruns;  sweet,  because  it  murmureth  ;  and  ungrateful,  for  it 
flies. 


Evert  Fortune  overcome  by  Patience. 

The  Constant  Prince,  Act  11.  sc.  1 
Mas  pensad, 

Que  favor  del  cielo  fue 
Esta  piadosa  sentencia ; 

El  mejorara  la  suerte  ; 

Que  a  la  desdicha  mas  fuerte 
Sabe  veneer  la  prudencia. 

Sufrid  con  ella  el  rigor 
Del  tiempo  y  de  la  fortuna, 

Deidad  barbara  importuna, 

Hoy  cadaver  y  ayer  flor, 

No  permanece  jamas, 

Y  asi  os  mudara  de  estado. 

But  think  that  this  hard  sentence  may  be  given  us  as  a  favour  by 
Heaven  ;  fortune  will  change  it  for  the  better  ;  for  prudence  knows 
how  to  subdue  misfortune,  however  heavy.  Bear  with  patience 
whatever  sorrow  time  or  fortune  brings  upon  you — that  barbarous 
fickle  deity — now  a  corpse,  now  a  flower,  ever  changing,  and  thus 
it  may  change  our  lot. 


Sorrow  follows  Sorrow. 
The  Constant  Prince,  Act  11.  sc.  1. 
Un  dia  llama  a  otro  dia, 

Y  asi  llama  y  encadena 
Llanto  a  llanto,  y  pena  a  pena. 
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One  day  calls  to  another,  and  thus  sorrow  follows  sorrow,  and 
pains  with  pains  intertwine. 


The  Fortunes  op  Men  like  Flowers. 

The  Constant  Prince,  Act  n.  sc.  2. 

Estas,  que  fueron  pompa  y  alegria, 

Despertando  al  albor  de  la  mafiana, 

A  la  tarde  seran  lastima  vana, 

Durmiendo  en  brazos  de  la  noche  fria. 

Este  matiz,  que  el  cielo  desafia, 

Iris  listado  de  oro,  nieve  y  grana, 

Serd,  escarmiento  de  la  vida  humana, 

Tanto  se  emprenda  en  termino  de  un  dia 

A  florecer  las  rosas  madrugaron, 

Y  para  envejecerse  flore  cieron, 

Cuna  y  sepulcro  en  un  boton  hallaron. 

Tales  los  hombres  sus  fortunas  vieron, 

En  un  dia  nacieron  y  espiraron  ; 

Que  pasados  los  siglos,  horas  fueron. 

These  flowers,  which  were  beautiful,  unfolding  at  the  early 
dawn,  will  leave  us  vainly  regretted  at  eve,  locked  in  the  cold 
embraces  of  the  night.  These  shades,  that  shame  the  rainbow’s 
arch  of  gold,  snow,  and  purple,  will  be  an  example  of  human  life — 
so  much  is  taught  by  one  brief  day  ;  roses  bloom  and  bear  flowers 
but  to  grow  old,  finding  a  cradle  and  a  tomb  in  one  crimson  bud. 
Such  are  men’s  fortunes  in  this  world  of  ours  ;  they  are  born  and 
die  in  one  day,  for  ages  past  seem  to  us  like  hours. 

The  Last  Kays  op  the  Sun. 

The  Constant  Prince,  Act  n.  sc.  2. 

Esos  vasgos  de  luz,  esas  centellas, 

Que  cobran  con  amagos  superiores 
Alimentos  del  sol  en  resplandores. 

Aquello  viven,  que  se  duelen  dellas, 

Flores  nocturnas  son,  aunque  tan  bellas, 

Efimeras  padecen  sus  ardores  ; 

Pues  si  un  dia  es  el  siglo  de  las  flores, 

Una  nocbe  es  la  edad  de  las  estrellas, 
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De  esa  pues  primavera  fugitiva 
Ya  nuestro  mal,  ya  nuestro  bien  se  infiere, 
Registro  es  nuestro,  6  muera  el  sol,  6  viva. 

Que  duracion  habra,  que  el  bombre  espere  ? 

6  que  mudanza  babrd,  que  no  reciba 
De  astro,  que  cada  nocbe  nace  y  muere '? 

These  points  of  light,  these  sparks  of  fire,  torn  boldly  from  the 
sun’s  departing  ray,  live  when  the  beam  has  mournfully  retired  : 
these  are  the  flowers  of  night ;  though  beautiful,  their  brightness 
passes  swiftly  away,  for  if  the  life  of  flowers  is  but  one  day,  in  one 
short  night  the  brightest  star  expires,  but  still  we  ask  from  this 
fleeting  spring  tide  of  the  sky  now  our  good,  now  our  ill ;  it  is  the 
register  of  our  fate,  whether  the  sun  die  or  live.  Oh  !  what  dura¬ 
tion  is  there  that  men  should  hope?  What  change  can  be  hoped 
from  a  star,  that  every  night  is  born  again  and  dies? 

A  Good  Deed. 

The  Constant  Prince ,  Act  n.  sc.  2. 

Que  hacer  bien 
Es  tesoro,  que  se  guarda 
Para  cuando  es  menester. 

Forindeed  a  good  action  is  a  treasure  guarded  forthe  doer’s  need. 


Loyalty  and  Honour. 

The  Constant  Prince,  Act  n.  sc.  2. 

Amor  y  amistad 
En  grado  inferior  se  ven 
Con  la  lealted  y  el  honor. 

Both  love  and  friendship  are  inferior  to  loyalty  and  honour. 


Kings  should  be  Merciful. 

The  Constant  Prince,  Act  in.  sc.  2, 

Es  tan  augusta 
De  los  reyes  la  deidad, 

Tan  fuerte,  y  tan  absoluta, 
Que  engendra  ammo  p’adoso ; 
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Y  asi  es  forzoso  que  acudas 
A  ]a  sangre  generosa 
Con  pied  ad  y  con  cordnra. 

So  august  is  tlie  divinity  of  monarchs,  so  strong  and  absolute, 
that  it  must  ever  engender  pitying  mind,  and  force  noble  blood  to 
display  pity  and  wisdom. 

Cruelty  condemned  by  every  Law. 

The  Constant  Prince ,  Act  hi.  sc.  2. 

La  crueldad 
En  cualquiera  ley  es  nna. 

To  be  cruel  is  condemned  by  every  law 

The  Cradle  and  the  Coffin. 

Th.e  Constant  Prince,  Act  in.  sc.  2. 

Y  por  eso  dio  una  forma 
Con  una  materia  en  una 
Semejanza  la  razon 

A1  ataud  y  d  la  cuna. 

Accion  nuestra  es  natural, 

Cuando  recibir  procura 

Algo  un  hombre,  alzar  las  manos 

En  esta  manera  juntas  ; 

Mas  cuando  quiere  arrojarlo, 

De  aquella  misma  accion  usa, 

Pues  las  vuelve  boca  abajo, 

Porque  asi  las  desocupa. 

El  mundo,  cuando  nacemos, 

En  senal  de  que  nos  busca, 

En  la  cuna  nos  recibe 

Y  en  ella  nos  asegura 
Boca  arriba  ;  pero  cuando, 

0  con  desden,  6  con  furia 
Quiere  arrojarnos  de  si, 

Yuelve  las  manos  que  junta, 

Y  aquel  instrumento  mismo 
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Forma  esta  materia  rnuda  ; 

Pues  fue  cuna  boca  arriba 
Lo  que  boca  abajo  es  tumba 
Tan  cerca  vivimus  pues 
De  nuestra  muerte,  tan  juntas 
Tenemos,  cuando  nacemos, 

El  lecho,  como  la  cuna. 

And  it  is  doubtless  to  exhibit  life  and  death’s  divided  power  that 
the  cradle  and  coffin  are  so  like  to  each  other.  For  it  is  our 
natural  action  when  a  man  receives  anything  that  he  raises  his 
bauds  upwards,  joined  together  in  this  way  ;  but  when  he  intends 
refusal,  by  a  similar  action,  only  by  turning  them  down,  he  makes 
his  intent  known.  So  the  world,  when  we  are  born,  as  a  proof  it 
seeks  us,  receives  us  in  a  cradle,  with  our  face  lying  upwards  ; 
but  should  it,  whether  through  disdain  or  fury,  wish  to  drive  us 
forth,  it  turns  back  her  hands  to  show  that  the  coffin’s  mute 
material  be  of  that  same  instrument ;  for  an  upturned  open 
cradle  becomes  a  tomb  when  reversed.  Since  we  live  so  sure  of 
our  death,  we  hold  thus  united  our  last  bed  and  our  cradle. 

Bishop  Hall  in  his  Epistles  { dec.  iii.  ep.  2)  says — “  Death  borders 
upon  our  birth,  and  our  cradles  stand  in  the  grave.’' 


No  Virtue  is  Real  that  has  not  been  tried. 

The  Physician  of  his  own  Honour,  Act  I.  sc.  2. 

Pues  no  bay  virtud 
Sin  experiencia.  Perfecto 
Esta  el  oro  en  el  crisol, 

El  iman  en  el  acero, 

El  diamante  en  el  diamante, 

Los  metales  en  el  fuego. 

Since  no  virtue  can  be  real  that  has  not  been  tried.  The  gold 
in  the  crucible  alone  is  perfect ;  the  loadstone  tests  the  steel,  and 
the  diamond  is  tried  by  the  diamond,  while  metals  gleam  the 
brighter  in  the  furnace. 


The  Sun. 

The  Physician  of  his  own  Honour,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Porque  el  sol  no  se  aesdena, 

Despues  que  ilustro  un  palacio, 
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De  iluminar  el  topacio 
De  algun  pajizo  arrebol. 

For  the  sun,  though  it  light  a  palace,  does  not  disdain  to  fall 
with  its  golden  woof  on  the  straw-thatched  cottage-roof. 


A  Woman’s  Counsel. 

The,  Physician  of  his  own  Honour,  Act  I.  sc.  2. 

Dicen,  quo  el  primer  consejo 
Ha  de  ser  de  la  muger. 

They  say  that  the  best  counsel  is  that  of  woman. 

The  Closing  Day. 

The  Physician  of  his  own  Honour,  Act  I.  sc.  2. 

Que  el  dia 

Ya  en  la  tumba  lielada  y  fria, 

Huesped  del  undoso  Dios, 

Hace  noche. 

As  the  day  sinks  cool  and  fresh  into  the  tomb,  to  be  the  guest  of 
the  sea-god,  good-night  to  you. 

How  Men  act. 

The  Physician  of  his  own  Honour,  Act  I.  sc.  2. 

0  que  tales  sois  los  liombres  : 

Hoy  olvido,  ayer  amor, 

Ayer  gusto,  y  hoy  rigor. 

Oh  !  it  is  thus  with  men  :  to-day  forgetfulness,  to-morrow  love ; 
to-morrow  desire,  and  to-day  hate. 


A  Little  Spark  kindleth  a  Great  Flame. 
The  Physician  of  his  own  Honour,  Act  I.  sc.  3. 

Poca  centella  incita  mucho  fuego, 

Poco  viento  movi6  mucha  tormenta, 

Poca  nube  al  principio  arroja  luego 
Mucho  diluvio,  poca  luz  alienta 
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Mucho  rayo  despues,  poeo  amor  ciego 
Descubre  mucho  engano ;  y  asi  intenta, 

Sieudo  ceuteUa,  viento,  nube,  ensayo, 

Ser  tormenta,  diluvio,  incendio  y  rayo. 

A  little  spark  kindletli  a  great  flame — a  little  wind  excites  a 
whirlwind's  crash — a  little  cloud  produces  a  great  deluge — a  little 
light  can  feed  the  lightning’s  flash — a  little  love,  though  blind, 
finds  out  many  wiles ;  and  thus  spark,  wind,  cloud,  delights  to  he 
storm,  rain,  burning,  and  lightning. 

The  Fool, 

The  Physician  of  his  own  Honour,  Act  I.  sc.  3. 

Soy  cofrade  del  contento  ; 

El  pesar  no  se  quien  es, 

Ni  arm  para  servirle.  El  fin 
Soy,  aqui  donde  me  veis, 

Mayordomo  de  la  risa, 

Gentilhombre  del  placer 
Y  camerero  del  gusto 
Pues  que  me  visto  con  el 

I  am  a  brother  of  contentment ;  grief,  I  know  not  what  it  is, 
nor  have  ever  been  servant  to  it.  Briefly,  I  am  what  you  see 
me  :  major-domo  unto  laughter,  gentleman-in-waiting  to  pleasure, 
and  the  chamberlain  of  frolic — which  a  glance,  indeed,  might 
show  you. 


Love. 

The  Physician  of  his  own  Honour,  Act  rr.  sc.  4. 

Sabed,  Don  Arias,  que  quien 
Una  vez  le  quiso  bien, 

No  se  vengara  en  su  mal. 

Know,  Don  Arias,  that  who  has  loved  well  will  never  seek  the 
loved  one’s  ill. 


Dark  Imaginings. 

The  Physician  of  his  own  Honour,  Act  in.  sc.  1. 

Nada  ;  que  hombres  como  yo 
No  ven,  basta  que  imaginen, 
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Que  sospechen,  que  prevengan, 

Que  rezelen,  que  adivenen, 

Que  ...  no  se  como  lo  diga  ; 

Que  no  liay  voz,  que  signifique 
Una  cosa,  que  aun  no  sea 
Un  atomo  indivisible. 

Nothing — since  men  formed  as  I  am  do  not  see,  enough  they 
fancy,  suspect,  foreshadow,  feel  some  instinct — some  divining — 
some  ...  I  know  not  what  to  say  ;  for  there  is  no  word  that 
can  give  the  meaning — feelings  that  resemble  atoms  that  cannot 
be  divided. 


Honour. 

The  Physician  of  his  own  Honour,  Act  hi.  sc.  1. 
El  honor  es  reservado 
Lugar,  donde  el  alma  asiste. 

Honour  is  a  sacred  place,  which  the  soul  alone  inhabits. 

A  Ship. 

The  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick ,  Act  i.  sc.  1. 

Pues  hay  cosa  a  la  vista  mas  suave, 

Que  ver  quebrando  vidrios  una  nave, 
Siendo  en  su  azul  esfera, 

Del  viento  pez,  y  de  las  ondas  ave, 

Cuando  corre  veloz,  sulca  ligera, 

Y  de  los  elementos  amparada, 

Yuela  en  las  ondas,  y  en  los  vientos  nadal 

Aunque  ahora  no  fuera 

Su  vista  a  nuestros  ojos  lisonjera  ; 

Porque  el  mar  alterado, 

En  pielagos  -de  montes  levantado, 

Eiza  la  altiva  frente, 

Y  safiudo  Neptuno, 

Parece  que  importuno 

Turbo  la  faz,  y  sacudio  el  tridente, 
Tormenta  el  marinero  se  presuma  ; 

Que  se  atreven  al  cielo 
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Montes  de  sal,  pirdmides  de  hielo, 

Torres  de  nieve,  alcazares  de  espuma. 

Is  there  anything  more  fair  to  the  sight  than  to  see  a  ship  softly 
gliding,  dividing  the  azure  field,  like  a  fish  within  the  yielding  air, 
or  a  bird  upon  the  waves,  when  it  runs  swiftly,  making  a  slight 
furrow,  and,  favourite  of  sea  and  sky,  flies  over  the  waves  and 
swims  through  the  wind?  But  now  the  sight  could  not  be  pleas¬ 
ing  to  our  eyes,  for  the  sea  is  altered,  raised  in  huge  billows,  all 
deeply  wrinkled  in  its  lordly  brow  :  dreadful  Neptune  has 
assumed  an  angry  visage,  and  shaking  his  trident,  affrights  the 
sailor,  even  if  he  is  daring ;  since  mountainous  waves,  pyramids 
of  ice,  towers  of  snow,  palaces  of  foam,  all  are  dashed  against  the 
heaven. 

Everything  proclaims  the  Glory  op  God. 

The  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick,  Act  I.  sc.  2. 

Causa  primera  de  todo 
Sois,  Sefior,  y  eu  todo  estais. 

Esos  cristalinos  velos, 

Que  constan  de  luces  bellas, 

Con  el  sol,  luna  y  estrellas, 

No  son  cortinas  y  velos 
Del  empireo  soberano  ? 

Los  discordes  elementos, 

Mares,  fuego,  tierra  y  vientos 
No  son  rasgos  de  esa  mano  ? 

No  publican  vuestros  loores 

Y  el  poder,  que  en  vos  se  encierra, 

Todos  ?  No  escribe  la  tierra 
Con  caracteres  de  flores 
Grandezas  vuestras  1  El  viento, 

En  los  ecos  repetido, 

No  publica,  que  habeis  sido 
Autor  de  su  movimiento  ? 

El  fuego  y  el  agua  luego 
Alabanzas  no  os  previenen, 

Y  para  este  efecto  tienen 
Lengua  el  agua,  y  lengua  el  fuego  ? 

Thou  art  the  first  cause  of  old,  O  Lord,  and  existest  in  every¬ 
thing.  These  crystalline  veils,  woven  of  beautiful  rays  of  the  sun, 
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moon,  and  stars,  are  they  not  the  curtains  between  the  heavenly 
world  and  this  ?  The  discordant  elements,  sea,  fire,  earth,  anil 
air,  are  they  not  shadows  of  thy  hand  ?  Do  they  not  all  proclaim 
thy  praise,  and  the  mighty  power  that  encompasses  thee? 
Does  not  the  earth  mark  thy  grandeur  in  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers?  Does  not  the  wind,  repeated  in  the  echoes,  proclaim 
by  its  accents  that  thou  didst  give  it  birth  ?  The  fire  and  the 
water  fail  not  in  thy  praise ;  in  every  flame  there  is  a  tongue,  in 
every  wave  there  is  a  tongue  to  sound  thy  pi'aise. 

See  the  “Sacred  Song”  of  Moore,  beginning— 

“Thou  art,  O  God,  the  life  and  light 
Of  all  this  wondrous  world  we  see.” 

Misfortune  and  Beauty  united. 

The  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick,  Act  11.  sc.  2. 

Polonia  desdicliada, 

Pension  de  ]a  liermosura  celebrada 
Fue  siempre  la  desdicha  ; 

Que  no  se  avienen  bien  belleza  y  diclia. 

Luckless  Polonia,  the  dower  of  great  beauty  has  always  been 
misfortune  ;  since  happiness  and  beauty  do  not  agree  together. 


The  Rising  Sun. 

The  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick,  Act  11.  sc.  3. 

Ya  el  sol  las  doradas  trenzas 
Estiende  desmaranadas 
Sobre  los  niontes  y  selvas, 

Para  que  te  informe  el  dia. 

See,  the  sun  spreads  his  golden  tresses,  disentangling  them  over 
the  mountains  and  woods  that  it  may  warn  thee  of  the  day. 


A  Hanging  Rock. 

The  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick,  Act  11.  sc.  4. 

No  ves  ese  penasco,  que  parece 
Que  se  esta  sustendando  con  trabajo, 

Y  con  el  ansia  misma  que  padece, 

Fla  tantos  siglos  que  se  viene  abajo  ? 
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Pues  mordaza  es,  que  sella  y  enmudece 
El  alien  to  &  una  boca,  que  debajo 
Abierta  esta,  por  donde  con  pereza 
El  monte  melancolico  bosteza. 

See  you  not  this  rock  suspended,  so  that  it  appears  with 
difficulty  kept  up?  and  still  it  hangs  as  it  has  hung  for  un¬ 
numbered  ages  ;  for  it  is  a  gag  which  checks  and  interferes  with 
the  breath  that  escapes  from  the  cave,  wherewith  the  melancholy 
mountain  yawns. 

Shelley  in  The  Cenci  has  copied  this  idea  : — 

“But  I  remember, 

Two  miles  on  this  side  of  the  fort,  the  road 
Crosses  a  deep  ravine  ;  ’tis  rough  and  narrow, 

And  winds  with  short  turns  down  the  precipice  ; 

And  in  its  depth  there  is  a  mighty  rock 
Which  has  from  unimaginable  years 
Sustained  itself  with  terror  and  with  toil 
Over  the  gulf,  and  with  the  agony 
With  which  it  clings  seems  slowly  coming  down ; 

Even  as  a  wretched  soul,  hour  after  hour, 

Clings  to  the  mass  of  life  ;  yet  clinging,  leans, 

And  leaning,  makes  more  dark  the  dread  abyss 
In  which  it  fears  to  fall ;  beneath  this  crag, 

Huge  as  despair,  as  if  in  weariness, 

The  melancholy  mountain  yawns.” 


The  Sufferings  of  the  Lost. 

The  Purgatonj  of  St.  Patrick,  Act  11.  sc.  4. 

Apenas  en  la  cueva  entrar  queria, 

Cnando  escucho  en  sus  concavos  feroces, 

Como  de  qnien  se  queja  y  desconfia 
De  su  dolor,  desesperadas  voces  ;  • 

Blasfemias,  maldiciones  solo  oia, 

Y  repetir  delitos  tan  atroces, 

Que  pienso  que  los  cielos,  per  no  oillos, 

Quisieron  a,  esa  cdrcel  reducillos. 

Scarcely  had  I  entered  into  the  cavern  when  I  heard  in  its  sad 
bounds  how  each  complained  and  lamented  in  accents  of  despair  ; 
blasphemies,  curses,  alone  I  heard,  crimes  avowed,  that  I  believe 
Heaven,  in  order  not  to  hear  them,  had  placed  them  in  this  prison. 
See  (Fr.)  Lost,  sufferings  of. 
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A  Woman  should  marry. 

The  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick,  Act  hi.  sc.  4. 

Una  mnger  no  tiene 

Valor  para  el  consejo,  y  la  conviene 

Casarse. 

A  woman  needs  a  stronger  head  than  is  her  own  for  counsel — 
she  should  marry. 

Occupation  makes  Time  Short. 

The  Secret  in  Words,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

Que  tal  vez 
Hacer  ocupadas  suele, 

Si  no  mas  breves  las  boras, 

Que  nos  parezcan  mas  breves. 

Since  often  occupation,  if  it  does  not  make  the  hours  less  short, 
makes  their  flight  appear  the  shorter. 

An  Eternal  Spring. 

The  Secret  in  Words,  Act  i.  sc.  2. 

O  tii,  hermoso  jardin  bello, 

Cuya  repiiblica  verde 
Patria  es  del  Abril,  pues  solo 
A1  Abril  conoce,  y  tiene 
Por  Dios  de  su  primavera, 

Por  rey  de  sus  doce  meses. 

O  thou  fair  and  beauteous  garden,  whose  green  republic  is  the 
chosen  clime  of  April ;  for  it  alone  knows  April,  and  makes  it  the 
god  of  its  spring-time— it  the  king  of  its  twelve  months. 


The  Conqueror  that  is  unresisted. 

The  Secret  in  Words,  Act  I.  sc.  2. 

Pues  quien  vence  sin  contrario, 

No  puede  decir  que  vence. 

For  he,  who  wins  without  resistance,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  win. 
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A  Lover. 

The  Secret  in  Words,  Act  11.  sc.  2. 

No  es  accion  cuerda 
Dar  a  entender  al  amante 
Mas  firme,  que  hay  qtiien  le  quiera  ; 

Porque  el  mas  lnunilde  cobra 
Querido  tanta  soberbia, 

Que  la  dadiva  del  gusto 
Ya  desde  alii  la  hace  deuda. 

It  is  not  a  prudent  act  to  inform  the  firmest  lover  that  there 
is  one  that  loves  him  well ;  for  the  humblest  heart  has  so  much 
vanity,  that  what  it  once  thought  to  be  a  favour  soon  becomes 
a  thankless  debt. 

The  Conversation  op  a  Priend. 

The  Secret  in  Words,  Act  m.  sc.  3. 

Los  cuerdos  amigos  son 
II  libro  mas  entendido 
De  la  vida,  si  porque 
Deleitan  aprovechando. 

Wise  friends  are  the  best  book  of  life,  because  they  teach  with 
voice  and  looks. 


Time  and  Fortune  Twins. 

Love  after  Death,  Act  1.  sc.  1. 

Que  bien 

Pareja  del  tiempo  Hainan 
A  la  fortuna,  pues  ambos 
Sobre  una  rueda  y  dos  alas 
Para  el  bien  6  para  el  ma 
Corren  siempre  y  nunca  paran  ! 

How  truly  call  they  Time  and  Fortune  twins,  since  both,  on 
one  wheel  and  with  two  wings  for  good  or  evil,  ever  move  and 
never  stop  ! 
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Wounds  heal  before  a  Word. 

Love  after  Death,  Act  1.  sc.  1. 

Pues  una  berida  mejor 
Se  cura,  que  una  palabra ! 

Since  a  wound  is  healed  more  easily  than  a  word  ! 


Joy  followed  by  Grief. 

Love  after  Death,  Act  11.  sc.  2. 

Porque  es  tal 
De  la  fortuna  el  desden, 

Que  apenas  nos  liace  un  bien, 

Cuando  le  desquita  un  mal. 

For  such  is  Fortune,  that  scarcely  has  she  done  a  good  when  an 
evil  follows. 


The  Fickle  Crowd. 

Love  after  Death,  Act  ill.  sc.  6. 

Tal 

Es  de  un  vulgo  la  inconstancia, 

Que  los  designios  de  boy 
Intentan  borrar  mauana. 

Such  is  the  fickleness  of  the  crowd,  that  the  designs  of  to-dny 
they  proceed  to  abandon  on  the  morrow. 

The  Dawn. 

The  Scarf  and  the  Flower,  A  ct  1.  sc.  1. 

No  hagais,  sen  ora, 

Ese  desprecio  al  aurora 

Que  es  dama,  y  soy  muy  cortes  ; 

Y  no  dejare  agraviar 
Una  hermosura,  d  quien  deben 
Todo  cuanto  aliento  beben 
El  clavel,  jazmin  y  azar. 

Su  luz,  deidad  singular, 

Es  breve  imperio  del  dia, 
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De  los  campos  alegria, 

Pulimento  de  las  flores, 

Estacion  de  los  amores 
De  las  aves  harmonia. 

Do  not  such  despite  to  the  Aurora,  a  lady  like  thyself — be  more 
courteous  ;  thou  shouldst  not  wrong  a  beauty,  in  whose  every 
breath  we  drink  the  odour  of  the  pink  and  jessamine.  Its  bright¬ 
ness,  mighty  divinity,  has  a  fleeting  empire  over  the  day — giving 
gladness  to  the  fields,  colour  to  the  flowers,  the  season  of  the 
loves,  harmonious  hour  of  wakening  birds. 


Philip’s  Horsemanship. 

The  Scarf  and  the  Flower,  Act  I.  sc.  1. 

Y  aparte  la  alegoria, 

Permite,  que  me  detenga 
En  pintarte  de  Pilipo 

La  gala,  el  brio  y  destreza, 

Con  que  iba  puesto  a  caballo  ; 

Que  como  este  afecto  sea 
Verdad  en  mi,  y  no  lisonja, 

No  importa  que  lo  parezca. 

Era  un  alazan  tostado 
De  foroz  naturaleza 
El  monarca  irracional, 

En  cuyo  color  se  muestra 
La  colera  disculpando 
Del  sol,  que  la  tez  le  tuesta, 

Que  bay  estudio  en  lo  voraz, 

Y  en  lo  barbaro  bay  belleza. 

Tan  soberbio  se  miraba, 

Que  did  con  sola  soberbia 
A  entender,  que  conocia 

Ser,  con  todo  un  cielo  acuestas, 
Monte  vivo  de  los  brutos, 

Vivo  Atlante  de  las  fieras. 

Como  te  sabre  decir 

Con  el  desprecio  y  la  fuerza, 

Que,  sin  hacer  dellas  caso 
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Iba  quebrando  las  piedras, 

Sino  con  decirte  solo 
Que  entonces  conocf,  qne  era 
Centro  de  fuego  Madrid  ? 

Pues  donde  quiera  que  llega 
El  pie  6  la  mano,  levanta, 

Un  abismo  de  centellas. 

Y  como  quien  toca  el  fuego 
Huye  la  mano,  que  acerca, 

Asi  el  valiente  caballo 
Retira  con  tanto  priesa 
El  pie  6  la  mano  del  fuego, 

Que  la  mano  6  el  pie  engendra, 
Que  hecba  gala  del  temor, 

Ni  el  lino  ni  el  otro  asienta, 
Deteniendose  en  el  aire 
Con  brincas  y  con  corbetas. 
Con  tanto  imperio  en  lo  bruto, 
Como  en  lo  racional,  vieras 
A1  Rey  regir  tanto  nionstruo 
A1  arbitrio  de  la  rienda. 


But,  all  allegory  being  laid  aside,  allow  me  to  describe  to  you 
Philip,  with  what  skill  and  noble  daring  he  managed  his  steed  ; 
and  as  the  description  springs  from  truth  and  not  from  flattery, 
it  is  of  no  consequence  if  it  seems  so.  The  irrational  brute  was  a 
bright-brown  sorrel,  fierce  in  nature,  in  whose  colour  shone  the 
fury  of  the  sun,  with  smooth  skin,  so  that  beauty  and  wildness 
were  united  in  the  noble  beast.  With  such  mettled  pride  he 
bounded  that  he  proclaimed  he  could  bear  a  whole  heaven  on  his 
shoulders  ;  among  brutes  a  living  mountain — Atlas  turned  to  life 
among  beasts.  How  can  I  find  words  to  tell  thee  of  the  strong 
proud  disregard  with  which  he,  unmindful  of  it,  ground  to  dust 
the  stony  highway,  but  by  saying  this  alone,  that  I  only  then  dis¬ 
covered  what  a  fire  was  beneath  Madrid?  For  wherever  his  hoof 
Sjescended,  there  seemed  to  open  an  abyss  of  fiery  sparkles ;  and 
il‘s  he  who  touches  fire  suddenly  withdraws  his  hand,  so  the  noble 
»  qed  drew  back,  with  the  same  instinctive  quickness,  his  hoof 
P°  m  out  the  fire  which  his  hoof  itself  had  kindled,  making  fear 
1  s.e  If  so  graceful  that  his  feet  did  not  uphold  him,  cleverly  up- 
lais^d  in  air  with  his  boundingsand  curvetings.  As  with  man,  so 
brute  world  must  a  firm  hand  guide  and  manage  it ;  thus 
1  Ng  controlled  the  monster  by  the  light  touch  of  the  reins. 
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This  may  be  compared  with  Shakespeare’s  treatment  of  the  same 
subject  (Richard  II.,  act  v.  sc.  2)  : — 

“Then,  as  I  said,  the  duke,  great  Bolingbroke, 

Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed. 

Which  his  aspiring  rider  seemed  to  know, 

With  slow  but  stately  pace  kept  on  his  course, 

While  all  tongues  cried,  God  save  thee,  Bolingbroke  ! 

You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows  spake, 

So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  his  visage;  and  that  all  the  walls, 

With  painted  imag'ry,  had  said  at  once, 

Jesu  preserve  thee !  welcome,  Bolingbroke ! 

Whilst  he,  from  one  side  to  the  other  turning, 

Bareheaded,  lower  than  his  proud  steed’s  neck. 

Bespake  them  thus  :  I  thank  you,  countrymen ; 

And  thus  still  doing,  thus  he  passed  along.” 


And  Fletcher  (The  Two  Nolle  Kinsmen,  act  v.  sc.  4) : — 

“  List  then  !  your  cousin 
Mounted  upon  a  steed  that  Emily 
Did  first  bestow  upon  him,  a  black  one,  owning 
Not  a  hairworth  of  white,  which  some  will  say 
Weakens  his  price,  and  many  will  not  buy 
His  goodness  with  this  note  ;  which  superstition 
Here  finds  allowance  :  on  this  horse  is  Arcite, 

Trotting  the  stones  of  Athens,  which  the  calkias 
Did  rather  tell  than  trample,  for  the  horse 
Would  make  his  length  a  mile  if ’t  pleased  his  rider 
To  put  pride  in  him.  As  thus  he  went,  counting 
The  flinty  pavement,  dancing  as  ’twere  to  the  music 
His  own  hoofs  made  (for  as  they  say,  from  iron 
Came  music’s  origin),  what  envious  flint, 

Cold  as  old  Saturn,  and  like  him  possessed 
With  fire  malevolent,  darted  a  spark, 

Or  what  fierce  sulphur  else  to  this  end  made, 

I  comment  not ;  the  hot  horse,  hot  as  fire, 

Took  toy  at  this,  and  fell  to  what  disorder 

His  power  could  give  his  will ;  bounds,  comes  on  end, 

Forgets  school-doing,  being  therein  trained, 

And  of  kind  manage  ;  pig-like  he  whines 

At  the  sharp  rowel,  which  he  frets  at  rather 

Than  any  jot  obeys  ;  seeks  all  foul  means 

Of  boisterous  and  rough  jadery  to  disseat 

Plis  lord,  that  kept  it  bravely.  When  nought  served  ; 

When  neither  curb  would  crack,  girth  break,  nor  diff ’ring  plunges 
Disroot  his  rider  whence  he  grew,  but  that 
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He  kept  liim  ’tween  his  legs,  on  bis  bind  boofs 
On  end  be  stands, 

That  Arcite’s  legs  being  higher  than  his  head, 

Seemed  with  strange  art  to  hang  ;  his  victor’s  wreath 
Even  then  fell  off  his  head,  and  presently 
Backward  the  jade  comes  o’er,  and  his  full  poise 
Becomes  the  rider’s  load.” 


The  Chase. 

The  Scarf  and  the  Flower,  Act  1.  sc.  1. 

Es  tan  agil  en  la  caza, 

Viva  imagen  de  la  guerra. 

He  is  active  in  the  chase,  lively  portraiture  of  warfare. 

Sir  'Walter  Scott  speaks  of  the  chase  as  being  “  a  noble  mimicry 
of  war.” 


Passion  portrayed  in  the  Face. 

The  Scarf  and  the  Flower,  Act  1.  sc.  1. 

En  los  embates  de  amante, 

A1  viento  que  corre,  el  peclio 
Se  descubre  en  el  semblante. 

In  the  reverses  of  the  lover,  by  the  lightest  winds  that  blow,  the 
breast  is  often  confessed  in  the  face. 

Green  is  the  Colour  which  God  flings  on 
the  World. 

The  Scarf  and  the  Flower,  Act  1.  sc.  2. 

Lisida. — La  verde  es  color  primera 

Del  mundo,  y  en  quien  consiste 
Su  hermosura,  pues  se  viste 
De  verde  la  priinevera. 

La  vista  mas  lisonjera 
Es  aquel  verde  ornamento, 

Pues  sin  voz  y  con  aliento 
Nacen  de  varios  colores. 

En  cuna  verde  las  flores, 

Que  son  estrellas  del  viento. 
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Chloris. — A1  fin  es  color  del  suelo, 

Que  se  marcliita  y  se  pierde  ; 

Y  cuando  el  suelo  de  verde 
Se  vista,  de  azul  el  cielo. 
Primavera  es  su  azul  velo, 
Donde  son  las  flores  bellas 
Vivas  luces ;  mira  en  ellas, 
Que  trofeos  son  mayores, 

Un  campo  cielo  de  flores, 

0  un  cielo  campo  de  estrellas. 
Lisida. — Ese  es  color  aparente, 

Que  la  vista  para  objeto 
Finge  ;  que  el  cielo  en  efeto 
Color  ninguno  consiente. 

Con  azul  fingido  miente 
La  hermosura  de  su  esfera  : 
Luego  en  esa  parte  espera 
Ser  la  tierra  preferida, 

Pues  la  una  es  beldad  fingida 

Y  otra  es  pompa  verdadera. 
Chloris. — Confieso,  que  no-es  color 

Lo  azul  del  cielo,  y  confieso, 
Que  es  mucho  mejor  por  eso  ; 
Porque,  si  fuera  en  rigor 
Propio,  no  fuera  favor 
La  eleccion  ;  y  de  aqui  infiero, 
Que,  si  le  eligio  primero, 

Fue,  porque  lo  azul  ba  sido 
Aun  mejor  para  fingido, 

Que  otro  para  verdadero. 
Lisida. — Lo  verde  dice  esperanza, 

Que  es  el  mas  immenso  bien 
Del  amor.  Digalo  quien 
Ni  la  tiene  ni  la  alcanza. 

Lo  azul  zelos  y  mudanza 
Dice,  que  es  tormento  eterno, 
Sin  paz,  quietud  ni  gobierno. 
Que  importa  pues,  que  el  amor 
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Tenga  del  cielo  el  color, 

Si  tiene  el  mal  del  infierno  ? 

Chloris. — Quien  con  esperanza  vive, 

Poco  le  debe  su  dama  ; 

Pero  quien  con  zelos  ama, 

En  bronce  su  amor  escribe  ; 
Luego  aquel  que  se  apercibe 
A  amar  zeloso,  hace  mas, 

En  cuya  razon  veras, 

Cuanto  alcanzan  sus  dusvelos  ; 
Pues  el  infierno  de  zelos 
No  espera  favor  jamas. 


Lisicla. — Green  is  the  prime  colour  of  the  world,  and  that  from 
which  its  loveliness  arises  ;  it  is  the  colour  of  the  spring  ;  the  fairest 
sight  is  that  green  ornament  that  sees,  voiceless  and  breathless,  the 
many-tinted  flowers  take  their  birth  in  their  green  cradle — the 
trembling  stars  of  every  breeze. 

Chloris. — In  short,  it  is  the  colour  of  the  earth,  which  fades 
and  vanishes ;  and  when  the  earth  is  clothed  with  green,  the 
heaven  is  azure.  Spring  hangs  her  azure  veil  on  high,  for  the 
living  lights  are  beauteous  flowers  ;  see  which  is  the  richest  dower 
of  nature — an  earthly  heaven  covered  with  flowers,  or  heaven’s 
bright  field  strewn  with  stars. 

Lisida. — It  is  a  seeming  colour,  which  mocks  our  eyes  :  for  the 
sky  in  reality  has  no  colour ;  the  heaven  with  this  azure  fiction 
tells  a  falsehood  ;  for  this  reason  the  earth  should  be  preferred. 
One  boasts  a  fictitious  beauty,  the  other  is  a  real  verdant  hue. 

Chloris. — I  confess  that  the  azure  of  the  sky  is  no  colour,  and  I 
know  that  it  is  better  for  not  being  so  ;  if  it  were  its  actual  dress, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  to  prove  its  greater  beauty.  And 
hence  I  infer  that  if  he  chose  the  azure,  it  was  because  the  azure  is 
even  of  greater  beauty  than  the  other,  however  true  is  its  green. 

Lisida. — The  green  speaks  hope,  which  we  always  prize  as  the 
most  precious  offering  of  love.  Let  her  say  so  who  neither 
possesses  nor  can  obtain  it.  Azure  speaks  of  jealousy  and  change, 
a  never-ending  torment,  without  peace,  quiet,  or  control.  What 
matters  it,  then,  that  love  wears  the  hue  of  heaven,  if  it  must  feel 
the  pains  of  hell  ? 

Chloris. — He  who  lives  on  hope,  to  him  his  lady  owes  little; 
but  he  who  loves  with  jealousy  inscribes  his  love  on  bronze  :  he 
who  loves  jealously  shows  what  a  faithful  heart  he  has,  since  in 
the  hell  of  jealousy  he  can  hope  for  favour  no  more. 
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The  Spirit  of  Contentment. 

The  Scarf  and  the  Flower,  Act  11.  sc.  1. 

Del  color  de  la  dicha 
Se  viste  siempre  el  contento. 

Tlie  spirit  of  contentment  ever  wears  the  hues  of  joy. 
Simple  Truth. 

The  Scarf  and  the  Flower,  Act  11.  sc.  1. 

Desnuda  la  verdad  vive, 

A  imitacion  del  silencio. 

Simple  truth  should  live  naked  in  imitation  of  honest  silence. 

The  Vengeful  Power  of  Love. 

The  Scarf  and  the  Flower,  Act  11.  sc.  2. 

Bien  el  amor  hoy  del  poder  se  venga, 

Dando  a  entender  ufano, 

Que  es  rayo  cada  flecha  de  su  mano, 

Pues  como  rayo,  que  violento  pasa, 

Lo  altivo  Mere  y  lo  eminente  abrasa. 

To-day  love  shows  his  vengeful  power,  making  us  proudly  to 
understand  that  his  arrows  can  fall  from  his  hand  like  heaven's 
bolts  ;  for,  like  the  lightning  passing  wildly  by,  he  wounds  the 
proud  and  lays  low  the  high. 


CERVANTES. 

Bom  a.d.  1547.  Died  a.d.  1616. 

Cervantes  Saavedra,  Miguel  de,  was  born  of  noble  parents  at 
Alcala  de  Henares,  New  Castile,  9th  October  1547.  From  his 
earliest  years  he  was  devoted  to  literature,  more  particularly  to 
poetry  ;  but  his  productions  were  not  favourably  received  by  his 
countrymen,  and  in  1569  he  set  out  for  Rome,  where  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Cardinal  Aquiviva,  to  whom  he  had  been  in¬ 
troduced  at  Madrid.  He  then  joined  the  expedition  to  assist  the 
Cyprians  against  Selim  II.,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Lepanto,  where  he  behaved  with  great  bravery,  losing  the  use  of 
his  left  hand.  In  1575,  on  his  way  back  to  Madrid,  he  was  taken 
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by  tbe  Algerines  nnd  carried  to  Algiers,  where  he  remained  in 
slavery  for  four  years.  After  many  unsuccessful  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  Spaniards  to  relieve  the  captives,  Cervantes  and  his 
companions  were  redeemed  from  slavery  by  the  Trinitarian 
fathers,  Juan  Gil  and  Antonio  de  la  Bella.  On  his  return  to 
Spain  he  again  resumed  his  arms,  and  went  in  three  successive 
expeditions  to  the  Azores.  From  this  period  he  was  for  ten  years 
employed  in  writing  plays  for  the  Spanish  stage.  The  first  part  of 
“Don  Quixote  ”  was  published  in  1605,  and  eight  years  afterwards 
appeared  the  “  Novelas  Bsemplares.”  In  1615  he  published  the 
the  continuation  of  “  Don  Quixote.”  He  died  at  Madrid  23d  April 
1616,  the  same  day  which  deprived  the  world  of  Shakespeare. 


Every  Man  is  the  Son  or  his  own  Works. 
Bon  Quixote,  I.  4. 

Quanto  mas  que  cada  uno  es  hijo  de  sus  obras. 

The  rather  since  every  man  is  the  son  of  his  own  works. 


Historians. 

Don  Quixote ,  ii.  1. 

Aviendo  y  deviendo  ser  los  Historiodores  puntuales, 
verdaderos,  y  no  nada  apassionados,  y  ni  el  interes,  ni  el 
miedo,  el  rancor,  ni  la  aficion,  no  les  haga  torcer  del  camino 
de  la  verdad,  cuya  madre  es  la  Historia  emula  del  tiempo, 
deposito  de  las  acciones,  testigo  de  lo  passado,  exemplo  y 
aviso  de  lo  presente,  advertencia  de  lo  par  venir. 

For  historians  ought  to  be  precise,  truthful,  and  quite  unpre¬ 
judiced,  and  neither  interest  nor  fear,  hatred  nor  affection,  should 
cause  them  to  swerve  from  the  path  of  truth  whose  mother  is 
history,  the  rival  of  time,  the  depository  of  great  actions,  the 
witness  of  what  is  past,  the  example  and  instruction  to  the 
present,  and  monitor  to  the  future. 


To  dine  at  Home. 

Don  Quixote,  ii.  3. 

Y  aun  si  \k  k  dezir  verdad,  muclio  mejor  me  sabe  lo 
que  como  en  mi  rincon,  sin  melindres,  ni  respetos,  aunque 
sea  pan  y  cebolla,  que  los  gallipavos  de  otras  mesas  donde 
me  sea  forqoso  mascar  de  espacio,  bever  poco  ;  limpiarme 
a  menudo,  no  estornudar,  ni  toser  si  me  viene  gana,  ni 
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hazer  otras  cosas  que  la  soledad  y  la  libertad  traen  con 
sigo. 

And,  besides,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  what  I  eat  in  my  corner 
without  compliments  or  ceremonies,  though  it  were  nothing  but 
bread  and  an  onion,  relishes  better  than  turkeys  at  other  people’s 
tables,  where  1  am  forced  to  chew  leisurely,  drink  little,  wipe  my 
mouth  often,  neither  sneeze  nor  cough  when  I  have  a  mind,  nor 
do  other  things  which  follow  the  being  alone  and  at  liberty. 

Golden  Age. 

Ton  Quixote,  II.  3. 

Eran  en  aquella  santa  edad  todas  las  cosas  comunes,  a 
nadie  le  era  necessario  para  alcangar  sn  ordinario  sustento 
tomar  otro  trabajo,  que  algar  la  mano,  y  alcangarle  de  las 
robustas  enzinas,  que  liberalniente  les  estavan  combinando 
con  su  clulce  y  sazonado  fruto.  Las  claras  fuentes,  y  cor- 
rientes  rios,  en  magnifica  abundancia,  sabrosas  y  tras- 
parentes  aguas  les  ofrecian.  En  las  quiebras  de  las  penas, 
y  en  lo  liueco  de  los  arboles,  formavau  sit  Republica  las 
solicitas  y  discretas  abejas,  ofreciendo  a  qualquiera  mano, 
sin  interes  alguno,  la  fertil  cosecha  de  su  dulcissimo  tra¬ 
bajo.  Los  valientes  alcornoques  despedian  de  si,  sin  otro 
artiticio  que  el  de  su  cortesia,  sus  ancbas  y  livianes  cortezas, 
con  que  se  comengaron  a  cubrir  las  casas  sobre  rusticas 
estacas  sustentadas,  no  mas  que  para  defensa  de  las  in- 
clemencias  del  cielo.  Todo  era  paz  entonces,  todo  amistad, 
todo  concordia  ;  aun  no  se  avia  atrevido  la  pesada  reja  del 
corbo  arado  a  abrir,  ni  visitar  las  entranas  piadosas  de 
nuestra  primera  madre,  que  ell  a  sin  ser  forgada,  ofrecla 
por  todas  las  partes  de  su  fertil  y  espacioso  seno,  lo  que 
pudiesse  liartar,  sustentar  y  deleytar  5,  los  hijos  que  en¬ 
tonces  la  posseian.  Entonces  si,  que  andavan  las  simples 
y  bermosas  gagaleias  de  valle  en  valle,  y  de  otero  en  otero, 
en  trenga  y  en  eabello,  sin  mas  vestidos  de  aquellos  que 
eran  menester  para  cubrir  bonestamente,  lo  que  la  lionesti- 
dad  quiere,  y  a  querido  siempre  que  se  cubra,  y  no  eran 
sus  adornos  de  los  que  aora  se  usan,  a  quien  la  purpura  de 
Tyro,  y  la  por  tantos  modos  martirizada  seda  encarecen, 
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sino  de  algunas  hojas  de  verdes  lampazos,  y  yedra,  entre- 
texidas,  con  lo  que  qu^a  ivan  tan  pomposas,  y  compuestas 
como  van  aora  nuestras  cortesanas  con  las  raras  y  pere- 
grinas  invenciones,  que  la  curiosidad  ociosa  les  a  mostrado. 
Entonces  se  decoravan  los  conceptos  amorosos  del  alma, 
simple,  y  sencillamente,  del  mesmo  modo,  y  manera  que 
ella  los  concebia,  sin  buscar  artificioso  rodeo  de  palabras 
para  encarecerlos.  No  avia  el  fraude,  el  engano,  ni  la 
malicia,  mezclandosose  con  la  verdad  y  llaneza.  La  justicia 
se  estava  en  sus  proprios  terminos,  sin  que  la  osassen 
turbar,  ni  ofender  los  del  favor,  y  los  del  interesse,  que 
tanto  aora  la  menoscaban,  turban,  y  persiguen.  La  ley 
del  encaje,  aun  no  se  avia  sentado  en  el  entendimiento  del 
juez,  porque  entonces  no  avia  que  juzgar,  ni  quien  fuesse 
juzgado. 


In  that  age  of  innocence  all  things  were  in  common  :  no  one 
required  to  make  any  further  exertion  for  his  ordinary  sustenance 
than  to  raise  his  hand  and  pluck  it  from  the  sturdy  oaks  which 
stood  inviting  him  liberally  to  taste  of  their  sweet  and  relishing 
fruit.  The  limpid  fountains  and  running  streams  offered  them  in 
magnificent  abundance  their  delicious  and  transparent  waters. 
In  the  clefts  of  rocks,  in  the  hollow  of  trees,  did  the  industrious 
and  provident  bees  form  their  commonwealths,  offering  to  every 
hand,  without  usury,  the  rich  produce  of  their  most  delicious 
toil.  The  stout  cork-trees,  without  any  other  inducement  than 
that  of  their  own  courtesy,  divested  themselves  of  their  light  and 
expanded  bark,  with  which  men  began  to  cover  their  houses, 
supported  by  rough  poles,  only  for  a  defence  against  the  in¬ 
clemency  of  the  seasons.  All  then  was  peace,  all  amity,  all 
concord  ;  as  yet  the  heavy  culter  of  the  crooked  plough  had  not 
dared  to  force  open  and  search  into  the  tender  bowels  of  our  first 
mother,  who,  unconstrained,  offered  from  every  part  of  her  fertile 
and  spacious  bosom  whatever  might  feed,  sustain,  and  delight 
those  her  children,  who  then  had  her  in  possession.  Then  did 
the  simple  and  beauteous  young  shepherdesses  trip  it  from  dale 
to  dale,  and  from  hill  to  hill,  their  tresses  sometimes  plaited, 
sometimes  loosely  flowing,  with  no  more  clothing  than  was 
necessary  modestly  to  cover  what  modesty  has  always  required  to 
be  concealed  ;  nor  were  their  ornaments  like  those  nowadays  in 
fashion,  to  which  the  Tyrian  purple  and  the  so-many-ways 
martyred  silk  give  a  value,  but  composed  of  green  dock-leaves 
and  ivy  interwoven,  with  which,  perhaps,  they  went  as  splendidly 
and  elegantly  decked  as  our  court  ladies  do  now  with  all  those 
rare  and  foreign  inventions  which  idle  curiosity  hath  taught  them. 
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Then  were  the  amorous  conceptions  of  the  soul  clothed  in 
simple  and  sincere  expressions  ;  in  the  same  way  and  manner 
they  were  conceived  without  seeking  artificial  phrases  to  set  them 
off.  Nor  as  yet  were  fraud,  deceit,  and  malice  intermixed  with 
truth  and  plain  dealing.  Justice  kept  within  her  proper  bounds — 
favour  and  interest,  which  now  so  much  depreciate,  confound, 
and  persecute  her,  not  daring  then  to  disturb  or  offend  her.  As 
yet  the  judge  did  not  make  his  own  will  the  measure  of  justice, 
for  then  there  was  neither  cause  nor  person  to  be  judged. 


Every  One  as  God  made  him. 

Bon  Quixote,  II.  5. 

Cada  nno  es  como  Dios  le  liijo,  y  aun  peor  muchas  vezes. 

Every  one  is  as  God  made  him,  and  oftentimes  a  great  deal  worse. 


Different  Kinds  of  Beauty. 

Bon  Quixote,  II.  6. 

No  todas  hermosuras  enamoran,  que  algunas  alegran  la 
vista,  y  no  rinden  la  voluntad. 

All  kinds  of  beauty  do  not  inspire  love;  there  is  a  kind  of  it 
which  only  pleases  the  sight,  but  does  not  captivate  the  affections. 


Beauty. 

Don  Quixote,  ii.  6. 

La  hermosura  en  la  muger  lionesta,  es  como  el  fuego 
apartado,  6  como  la  espada  aguda,  que  ni  el  quema,  ni  ella 
corta  a  quien  a  ellos  no  se  acerca. 

Beauty  in  a  modest  woman  is  like  fire  at  a  distance,  or  like  a 
sharp  sword  :  neither  doth  the  one  burn,  nor  the  other  wound, 
those  that  come  not  too  near  them. 

Remembrance. 

Don  Quixote,  hi.  1. 

No  ay  memoria  a  quien  el  tiempo  no  acabe,  ni  dolor  que 
muerte  no  le  consuma. 

There  is  no  remembrance  which  time  does  not  obliterate,  nor 
pain  which  death  does  not  put  an  end  to, 
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Fear. 

Don  Quixote ,  nr.  6. 

El  miedo  tiene  muchos  ojos. 

Fear  has  many  eyes. 

Misfortune. 

Don  Quixote,  m.  10. 

Para  remediar  desdichas  del  eielo,  poco  suelan  valer  los 
bienes  de  fortuna. 

The  goods  of  fortune  seldom  avail  anything  towards  the  relief 
of  misfortunes  sent  from  heaven. 

Misfortunes  sent  by  Heaven. 

Don  Quixote,  in.  13. 

Quando  traen  las  desgracias  la  coirien.te  de  las  estrellas, 
como  vienen  de  alto  a  baxo  despenandose  con  furor,  y  con 
violencia,  no  ay  fuerqa  en  la  tierra  que  las  cletenga,  ni  in¬ 
dustrial  lmmana  que  prevenir  las  pueda. 

When  the  strong  influences  of  the  stars  pour  down  misfortunes 
upon  us,  they  fall  from  on  high  with  such  violence  and  fury 
that  no  human  force  can  stop  them  nor  human  address  prevent 
them. 


The  Feelings  of  Women. 

Don  Quixote,  iv.  1. 

Por  feas  que  searnos  las  mugeres,  me  parece  a  mi,  que 
siempre  nos  da  gusto  el  oir  que  nos  llamen  bermosas. 

For  let  us  women  be  never  so  ill-favoured,  I  imagine  that  we 
are  always  delighted  to  hear  ourselves  called  handsome. 

Generous  Minds,  betrayed  into  a  Fault. 

Don  Quixote,  iv.  6. 

Que  a  un  magnanimo,  peclio,  a  verguen§a 
No  solo  a  de  moverle  el'  ser  mirado, 

Que  de  si  se  averguenza  quando  yerra, 

Si  bien  otro  no  vee  que  cielo,  y  tierra. 
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For  generous  minds,  betrayed  into  a  fault, 

Mo  witness  want,  but  self-condemning  thought; 
To  such  the  conscious  earth  alone  and  skies 
Supply  the  place  of  thousand  prying  eyes. 


The  Hardships  of  the  Scholar. 

Don  Quixote,  iv.  10. 

Digo  pues,  que  los  trabajos  del  estudiante  son  estos ; 
Principalmente  pobreza  (no  porque  todos  sean  pobres,  sino 
por  poner  este  caso  en  todo  el  estremo  que  pueda  ser)  y  en 
aver  dicbo  que  padece  pobreza,  me  parece  que  no  avia  que 
dezir  mas  de  su  mala  ventura.  Porque  quien  es  pobre,  no 
tiene  cosa  buena,  esta  pobreza  la  padece  por  sus  partes,  ya 
en  liambre,  ya  en  frio,  ya  en  desnudez,  ya  en  todo  junto. 
Pero  con  todo  esso  no  es  tanta  que  no  coma,  aunque  sea  un 
poco  mas  tarcle  de  lo  que  se  usa,  aunque  sea  de  las  sobras 
de  los  ricos,  que  es  la  mayor  miseria  del  estudiante,  este 
que  entre  ellos  llaman  audar  a  la  sopa,  y  no  les  falta  algun 
ageno  brasero,  6  chimenea,  que  si  no  caUenta,  a  los  menos 
entibie  su  £rio,  y  en  fin  la  noche  duermen  debaxo  de 
cubierta. 

I  sav,  then,  that  the  hardships  of  the  scholar  are  these  :  in  the 
first  place,  poverty  (not  that  they  are  all  poor,  but  I  would  put 
the  case  in  the  strongest  manner  possible),  and  when  I  have  said 
that  he  endures  poverty,  methinks  no  more  need  be  said  to  show 
his  misery.  For  he  who  is  poor  is  destitute  of  every  good  thing, 
lie  endures  poverty  in  all  its  parts — sometimes  in  hunger  and 
cold,  and  sometimes  in  nakedness,  and  sometimes  in  all  these 
together.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  not  so  great  but 
that  still  he  eats,  though  somewhat  later  than  usual,  or  of  the 
rich  man’s  scraps  and  leavings,  or,  which  is  the  scholar’s  greatest 
misery,  by  what  is  called  among  them,  going  n-sopping.  Neither 
do  they  always  want  a  fireside  or  chimney-corner  of  some  charit¬ 
able  person,  which,  if  it  does  not  quite  warm  them,  at  least  abates 
their  extreme  cold ;  and  lastly,  they  sleep  somewhere  under 
cover. 


The  Army. 

Don  Quixote,  iv.  12. 

Que  es  escuela  la  soldatesca,  donde  el  mezquino  se  Laze 
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franco,  y  el  franco  prodigo,  y  si  algunos  soldados  se  hallan 
miserabiles,  son  conro  monstruos,  que  se  ven  raras  vezes. 

For  the  army  is  a  school  in  which  the  niggardly  become  generous, 
and  the  generous  prodigal  ;  and  if  there  are  some  soldiers  misers, 
they  are  a  kind  of  monsters,  but  very  rarely  seen. 

The  Beauty  of  some  Women. 

Don  Quixote,  iv.  14. 

Porque  ya  se  sabe,  que  la  hermosura  de  algunas  mugeres 
tiene  dias,  y  sazones,  y  requiere  acidentes  para  diminuyrse, 
6  acrecentarse :  y  es  natural  cosa,  que  las  passiones  del 
animo  la  levanten,  6  baxen,  puesto,  que  las  mas  vezes  la 
destruyen. 

For  it  is  well  known  that  the  beauty  of  some  women  has  days 
and  seasons,  and  depends  upon  accidents  which  diminish  or  in¬ 
crease  it ;  nay,  the  very  passions  of  the  mind  naturally  improve 
or  impair  it,  and  very  often  utterly  destroy  it. 


Envy. 

Don  Quixote,  iv.  20. 

En  fin  donde  reyna  la  embidia  no  puede  vivir  la  virtud, 
ni  adonde  ay  escaseza,  la  liberalidad. 

In  short,  virtue  cannot  live  where  envy  reigns,  nor  liberality 
subsist  with  niggardliness. 

The  Unwise. 

Don  Quixote,  iv.  21. 

Como  por  ver,  que  es  inas  el  numero  de  los  simples,  que 
de  los  prudentes  :  y  que  puesto  que  es  inejor  ser  loado  de 
los  pocos  sabios,  que  burlado  de  los  muchos  necios,  no 
quiero  sujetarme  al  confuso  juyzio  del  desvanecido  vulgo, 
a  quien  por  la  mayor  parte  toca  leer  semejantes  libros. 

I  regard  it  as  true  that  the  number  of  the  unwise  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  prudent ;  and  though  it  is  better  to  be  praised  by  the 
few  wise  than  mocked  by  a  multitude  of  fools,  yet  I  am  unwilling 
to  expose  myself  to  the  confused  judgment  of  the  giddy  vulgar, 
to  whose  lot  the  reading  of  such  books  for  most  part  falls. 
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Recreation  Necessary. 

Bon  Quixote,  iy.  21. 

Pues  no  es  possibile  que  este  continuo  el  arco  armado,  ni 
la  condicion,  y  flaqueza  hum  ana  se  pueda  sustentar  sin 
alguna  licita  recreacion. 

For  the  bow  cannot  possibly  stand  always  bent,  nor  can  human 
nature  or  human  frailty  subsist  without  some  lawful  recreation. 

The  Poet  and  the  Historian. 

Don  Quixote,  v.  3. 

El  poeta  puede  cantar  b  cantar  las  cosas,  no  como  fueron, 
sino  como  devian  ser ;  y  el  historiador  las  a  de  escrivir, 
no  como  devian  ser,  sino  como  fueron,  sin  anadir,  ni  quitar 
a  la  verdad  cosa  alguna. 

The  poet  may  say  or  sing,  not  as  things  were,  but  as  they  ought 
to  have  been  ;  but  the  historian  must  pen  them,  not  as  they  ought 
to  have  been,  but  as  they  really  were,  without  adding  to  or 
diminishing  anything  from  the  truth. 


The  Fool  in  Comedy. 

Don  Quixote,  v.  3. 

La  mas  discreta  figura  de  la  comedia  es  la  del  bobo, 
porque  no  lo  a  de  ’ser  el  que  quiere  dar  a  entender,  que  es 
simple. 

The  most  difficult  character  in  comedy  is  that  of  the  fool,  and 
he  must  be  no  simpleton  that  plays  that  part. 


History. 

Don  Quixote,  v.  3. 

La  liistoria  es  como  cosa  sagrada,  porque  a  de  ser  verda- 
dera,  y  donde  esta  la  verdad,  esta  Dios  en  quanto  a  verdad. 

History  is  a  sacred  kind  of  writing,  because  truth  is  essential  to 
it,  and  where  truth  is,  there  God  himself  is,  so  far  as  truth  is 
concerned. 
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Critics. 

Don  Quixote,  v.  3. 

Los  hombres  famosos  por  sus  ingenios,  los  grandes  poetas, 
los  ilustres  historiadores  siempre,  6  las  mas  vezes,  son  em- 
bidiados  de  aquellos  que  tienen  por  gusto,  y  por  particular 
entretenimiento,  juzgar  los  escritos  agenos,  sin  aver  dado 
algunos  proprios  4  la  luz  del  mundo. 

Men  famous  for  their  abilities,  great  poets  and  celebrated 
historians,  are  always  envied  by  those  who  take  a  pleasure  and 
make  it  their  particular  delight  to  criticise  other  men’s  writings, 
without  ever  having  published  any  of  their  own. 


True  Valour. 

Don  Quixote,  v.  4. 

En  los  estremos  de  cobarde,  y  de  temerario  esta  el  medio 
de  la  Valencia. 

The  mean  of  true  valour  lies  between  the  extremes  of  cowardice 
and  rashness. 

Women. 

Don  Quixote,  v.  5. 

Nacemos  las  mugeres  de  ester  obedientes  a  sus  maridos, 
aunque  sean  unos  porros. 

We  women  are  born  to  be  obedient  to  our  husbands,  be  they 
never  such  blockheads. 


The  Pedigrees  of  People. 

Don  Quixote,  v.  6. 

Mirad  amigas,  a  quatro  suertes  de  linages  (y  estad  me 
atentas)  se  pueden  reduzir  todos  los  que  ay  en  el  mundo, 
que  son  estos.  Unos  que  tuvieron  principios  humildes,  y 
se  fueron  estendiendo,  y  dilatando  liasta  llegar  a  una  suma 
grandeza.  Otros  que  tuvieron  principios  grandes,  y  los 
fueron  conservando,  y  los  conservan,  y  mantienen  en  el  ser 
que  comengaron.  Otros  que  aunque  tuvieron  principios 
grandes  acabaron  en  punta  como  piramide,  aviendo  dis- 
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minuydo,  y  aniquilado  su  principio  hasta  parar  en  nonada, 
como  los  es  la  punta  de  la  piramide,  que  respeto  de  su 
bassa,  6  assiento,  no  es  nada.  Otros  ay  (y  estos  son  los 
mas)  que  ni  tuvieron  principio  bueno,  ni  razonable  medio, 
y  assi  tendran  el  fin  sin  nombre,  como  el  linage  de  la  gente 
plebeya  y  ordinaria. 

Hear  me,  friends,  with  attention  :  all  the  genealogies  in  the 
world  may  be  reduced  to  four  sorts,  which  are  these  First,  of 
those,  who,  having  had  a  humble  origin,  have  gone  on  extending 
and  dilating  themselves  till  they  have  reached  the  utmost 
grandeur.  Secondly,  of  those,  who,  having  had  great  beginnings, 
have  preserved  and  continue  to  preserve  them  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition  they  were  at  first.  Thirdly,  of  those,  who,  though  they 
had  great  beginnings,  have  ended  in  a  small  point  like  a  pyramid, 
having  gone  on  diminishing  and  decreasing  continually,  till  they 
have  come  almost  to  nothing  like  the  point  of  the  pyramid,  which, 
in  respect  of  its  base  or  pedestal,  is  next  to  nothing.  Lastly,  of 
those  (and  they  are  the  most  numerous),  who,  having  had  neither 
a  good  beginning  nor  a  tolerable  middle,  will  therefore  end  with¬ 
out  a  name,  like  the  families  of  common  and  ordinary  people. 

Virtue  and  Vice. 

Ton  Quixote,  v.  6. 

Y  se  que  la  senda  de  la  virtud  es  muy  estrecha,  y  el 
caraino  del  vicio  ancho  y  espacioso.  Y  se,  que  sus  fines  y 
paraderos  son  diferentes,  porque  el  del  vicio  dilatado  y 
espacioso  acaba  en  muerte,  y  el  de  la  virtud  estrecho  y 
trabaioso  acaba  en  vida,  y  no  en  vida  que  acaba,  sino  en 
la  que  no  tendril  fin. 

I  know  that  the  path  of  virtue  is  straight  and  narrow,  and  the 
road  of  vice  broad  and  spacious.  I  know  also  that  their  ends  and 
resting-places  are  different ;  for  those  of  vice,  large  and  open,  end 
in  death  ;  and  those  of  virtue,  narrow  and  intricate,  end  in  life, 
and  not  in  life  that  has  an  end,  but  in  that  which  is  eternal. 

Truth. 

Ton  Quixote,  v.  10. 

La  verdad  adelgaza,  y  no  quiebra,  y  siempre  anda  sobre 
la  mentira,  como  el  azeyte  sobre  el  agua. 

Truth  may  be  stretched,  but  cannot  be  broken,  and  always  gets 
above  falsehood,  as  oil  does  above  water. 
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Letters  without  Virtue. 

Don  Quixote. 

Letras  sin  vixtud  son  perlas  en  el  muladar. 
Letters  without  virtue  are  pearls  in  a  dunghill. 


Poetry. 

Don  Quixote,  v.  16. 

La  poesia,  Senor  Hidalgo,  k  mi  parecer,  es  como  nna 
donzella  tierna,  y  de  poca  edad,  y  en  todo  estremo  Lermosa, 
a  quien  tienen  cuydado  de  enriquecer,  pnlir,  y  adornar 
otras  muchas  donzellas,  que  son  todas  las  otras  ciencias,  y 
ella  se  a  de  servir  de  todas,  y  todas  se  an  de  autorizar  con 
ella  :  pero  esta  tal  donzella  no  quiere  ser  manoseada,  ni 
trayda  por  las  calles,  ni  publicada  por  las  esqninas  de  las 
pla§as  ni  por  los  rincones  de  los  palacios.  Ella  es  hecha 
de  una  alquimia  de  tal  virtnd,  que  quien  la  sabe  tratar,  la 
bolvera  en  oro  purissimo  de  inestimable  precio,  a  la  de 
tener  el  que  la  tnviere  k  raya,  no  dexandola  correr  en 
tordes  satyras,  ni  en  desalmados  sonetos,  no  a  de  ser 
vendible  en  ninguna  manera,  si  ya  no  fuera  en  poemas 
heroicas,  en  lamentables  tragedias,  6  en  comedias  alegres 
y  artificiosas  :  no  se  a  de  dexar  tratar  de  los  truhanes,  ni 
del  ignorante  vulgo,  incapaz  de  conocer  ni  estimar  los 
tesoros  que  en  ella  se  encierran. 

Poetry,  good  sir,  in  my  opinion,  is  like  a  tender  virgin,  very 
young,  and  extremely  beautiful,  whom  divers  other  virgins — 
namely,  all  the  other  sciences — make  it  their  business  to  enrich, 
polish,  and  adorn  ;  and  to  ber  it  belongs  to  make  use  of  them  all,  and 
on  her  part  to  give  a  lustre  to  them  all.  But  this  same  virgin  is  not 
to  be  rudely  handled,  nor  dragged  through  the  streets,  nor  exposed 
in  the  turnings  of  the  market-place,  nor  posted  on  the  corners  or 
gates  of  palaces.  She  is  formed  of  an  alchemy  of  such  virtue, 
that  he  who  knows  how  to  manage  her  will  convert  her  into  the 
purest  gold  of  inestimable  price.  He  who  possesses  her  should 
keep  a  strict  hand  over  her,  not  suffering  her  to  make  excursions 
in  obscene  satires  or  lifeless  sonnets.  She  must  in  no  way  be 
venal ;  though  she  need  not  reject  the  profits  arising  from  heroic 
poems,  mournful  tragedies,  or  pleasant  and  artful  comedies.  She 
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must  not  be  meddled  with  by  buffoons,  or  by  the  ignorant  vulgar, 
incapable  of  knowing  or  esteeming  the  treasures  locked  up  in 
her. 


The  Pen  is  the  Tongue  of  the  Mind. 

Lon  Quixote,  v.  16. 

La  pluma  es  lengua  del  alma. 

The  pen  is  the  tongue  of  the  mind. 


No  Children  Ugly  to  their  Parents. 

Don  Quixote,  vi.  18. 

Porque  no  ay  padre,  ni  madre  a  qnien  sns  hijos  le 
parezcan  feos  :  y  en  los  que  lo  son  del  entendimiento,  corre 
mas  este  engano. 

For  no  fathers  or  mothers  think  their  own  children  ugly  ;  and 
this  self-deceit  is  yet  stronger  with  respect  to  the  offspring  of  the 
mind. 


A  Wife. 

Lon  Quixote,  vi.  19. 

La  de  la  propria  rnuger  no  es  mercaduria  que  una  vez 
comprada  se  buelve  6  se  trueca  6  cambia ;  porque  es 
acidente  inseparable,  que  dura  lo  que  dura  la  vida. 

The  wife  is  not  a  commodity,  which,  once  bought,  you  can 
exchange  or  swap  or  return,  but  is  an  inseparable  accessory,  which 
lasts  as  long  as  life  itself. 


The  Best  Preacher. 

Lon  Quixote,  vi.  20. 

Bien  predica  quien  bien  vive. 

He  who  lives  well  is  the  best  preacher. 

Comparisons  are  Odious. 

Don  Quixote,  vi.  23. 

Ya  sabe  que  toda  comparacion  es  odiosa. 

You  know  that  all  comparisons  are  odious. 
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Liberty. 

Don  Quixote,  vm.  58. 

La  libertad,  Sancho,  es  uno  de  sos  mas  preciosos  dones 
que  a  los  hombres  dieron  los  cielos,  con  ella  no  pueden 
igualarse  los  tesoros  que  encierra  la  tierra  ni  el  mar 
encubre  :  por  la  libertad,  assi  como  per  la  honra,  se  puede 
y  deve  aventurar  la  vida  ;  y  por  el  contrario  el  cautiverio 
es  el  mayor  mal  que  puede  venir  h  los  hombres. 

Liberty,  Sancho,  is  one  of  the  most  precious  gifts  which  Heaven 
has  bestowed  on  man  ;  with  it  we  cannot  compare  the  treasures 
which  the  earth  contains  or  the  sea  conceals  ;  for  liberty,  as  for 
honour,  we  can  and  ought  to  risk  our  lives  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  captivity  is  the  greatest  evil  that  can  befall  man. 


Blessings  to  him  who  invented  Sleep. 

Don  Quixote,  viii.  68. 

Bien  aya  el  que  invento  el  sueno,  capa  que  cubre  todos 
los  humanos  pensamientos,  manjar  que  quita  la  hambre, 
agua  que  ahuyenta  la  sed,  fuego  que  calienta  el  frio,  frio 
que  templa  el  ardor,  y  finalniente  moneda  general,  con  que 
todas  las  cosas  se  compran,  balamja,  y  peso  que  iguala  al 
pastor  con  el  rey,  y  al  simple  con  el  discreto ;  solo  una 
cosa  tiene  mala  el  sueno,  segun  he  oido  dezir,  y  es  que  se 
parece  a  la  muerte,  pues  de  un  dormido  a  un  muerto,  ay 
muy  poco  diferencia. 

Blessings  light  on  him  that  first  invented  sleep  !  it  covers  a  man 
all  over,  thoughts  and  all,  like  a  cloak  ;  it  is  meat  for  the  hungry, 
drink  for  the  thirsty,  heat  for  the  cold,  and  cold  for  the  hot  ;  in 
short,  money  that  buys  everything,  balance  and  weights  that  make 
the  shepherd  equal  to  the  monarch,  and  the  fool  to  the  wise; 
there  is  only  one  evil  in  sleep,  as  I  have  heard,  and  it  is  that  it 
resembles  death,  since  between  a  dead  and  sleeping  man  there  is 
but  little  difference. 


Woman  can  make  herself  respected. 

La  Gitanitla. 

La  muger  que  se  determina  a  ser  konrada,  entre  un 
ejercito  de  soldados  lo  puede  ser. 
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The  woman  who  is  resolved  to  be  respected  can.  make  herself  to 
be  so  even  amidst  an  army  of  soldiers. 


Heart  is  Wax  to  receive  and  Marble  to  retain*. 

La  Gitanilla. 

Para  con  elle  es  <le  cera  mi  alma,  donde  podra  imprimir 
lo  que  quisiere  :  y  para  conservarlo  y  guardarlo,  no  sera 
como  impreso  en  cera,  sino  como  esculpido  en  marmoles, 
cuya  dacreza  se  opone  a  la  duracion  de  los  tiempos. 

For  with  her  my  heart  is  as  wax,  to  be  moulded  as  she  pleases  ; 
and  to  keep  it,  it  will  not  be  as  impressed  on  wax,  but  enduring 
as  marble,  to  retain  whatever  impression  she  shall  make  upon  it. 

Byron  ( Beppo ,  st.  34)  says  — 

“His  heart  was  one  of  those  which  most  enamour  us: 

Wax  to  receive,  and  marble  to  retain.” 


Poesy. 

La  Gitanilla 

La  poesia  es  una  belllssima  doncella,  casta,  honesta, 
discreta,  aguda,  retirada,  y  que  se  contiene  en  los  1  unites 
de  la  discrecion  mas  alta ;  es  amiga  de  la  soledad,  las 
l'uentes  la  entretienen,  los  prados  la  consuelan,  los  arboles 
la  desenojan,  las  flores  la  alegran  ;  y  finalmente  deleita  y 
ensena  a  cuantos  con  elle  comunican. 

Poesy  is  a  beauteous  young  lady,  chaste,  honourable,  discreet, 
witty,  retired,  and  who  keeps  herself  within  the  limits  of  the 
strictest  discretion  ;  she  is  the  friend  of  solitude,  fountains 
entertain  her,  meadows  console  her,  woods  free  her  from  ennui, 
flowers  delight  her  ;  and,  in  short,  she  gives  pleasure  and  instruc¬ 
tion  to  all  with  whom  she  communicates. 


The  Mob. 

lllustre  Fregona. 

Como  la  mala  bestia  del  vulgo  por  la  mayor  parte  es 
mala,  maldita,  y  maldiciente. 

As  the  vile  mob  generally  are  vicious,  worthless,  and  un¬ 
principled. 
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To  do  III. 

Coloquio  de  los  Perros. 

Como  el  hacer  mal  viene  de  natural  cosecha,  f&cilmente 
se  aprende  el  hacerle. 

As  to  do  ill  springs  up  as  a  spontaneous  crop,  it  is  easy  to  learn. 


THE  CID. 

The  poem  of  The  Cid  gives  an  account  of  the  adventures  of  the 
Cid,  the  great  popular  hero  of  Spain,  and  consists  of  three  thou¬ 
sand  lines.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  composed  not  later  than 
the  year  1200,  by  whom  is  not  known.  The  Cid  himself  was  born 
in  the  north- western  part  of  Spain  about  the  year  1040,  and  died 
in  1099  at  Valencia,  which  he  had  rescued  from  the  Moors.  He 
passed  almost  the  whole  of  his  life  fighting  against  the  Moors, 
suffering,  so  far  as  we  know,  scarcely  a  single  defeat  from  the 
enemy.  The  poem  develops  the  character  and  glory  of  the  Cid, 
giving  at  the  same  time  living  pictures  of  the  age  it  represents 
with  Homeric  simplicity. 


The  Miseries  op  a  Siege. 

L.  1183. 

Mal  se  aquexan  los  de  Valencia,  que  not  sabent  ques’  far ; 
De  ninguna  part  que  sea  no  les  viene  pan 
Nin  da  consejo  padre  a  fijo,  nin  fijo  a  padre  : 

Nin  amigo  h  amigo  nos  pueden  consolar. 

Mala  cuenta  es,  Senores,  aver  mengua  de  pan, 

Fijos  e  mugieres  verlo  morir  de  fambre. 

Valencian  men  doubt  what  to  do,  and  bitterly  complain, 

That  whereso’er  they  look  for  bread,  they  look  for  it  in  vain  , 
No  father  help  can  give  his  child,  no  son  can  help  his  sire, 

Nor  friend  to  friend  assistance  lend,  or  cheerfulness  inspire. 

A  grievous  story,  sirs,  it  is,  when  fails  the  needed  bread, 

And  women  fair  and  children  young  in  hunger  join  the  dead. 

Hookham  Frcre. 
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A  Challenge. 

Sanchez,  tom.  i.  p.  359. 

Azur  Gonzalez  entraba  por  el  palacio  ; 

Manto  armino  d  un  brial  rastrando  : 

Bermeio  viene,  ca  era  almorzado. 

En  lo  que  fablo  avie  poco  recabdo. 

“  Hya  varones,  qnien  vio  nunca  tal  mal  1 
Quien  nos  darie  nuevas  de  Mio  Cid,  el  de  Bibar  ? 
Fues’  a  Riodouirna  los  molinos  picar, 

E  prender  maqnilas  como  lo  snele  far’ ; 

Quil’  darie  con  los  de  Carrion  &  casar’  1  ” 

Esora  Muno  Gustioz  en  pie  se  levanto  : 

“  Cala,  alevoso,  malo  e  traydor  : 

Antes  almuerzas,  que  bayas  a  oracion : 

A  los  que  das  paz,  fartas  los  aderredor. 

Nos  dices  verdad  amigo  ni  k  Senor, 

Falso  k  todos  e  mas  al  Criador. 

En  tu  amistad  non  quiero  aver  racion. 

Eacertelo  decir,  que  tal  eres  qual  digo  yo.” 

Assur  Gonzalez  was  entering  at  the  door, 

With  his  ermine  mantle  trailing  along  the  floor, 

With  his  sauntering  pace  and  his  hardy  look, 

Of  manners  or  of  courtesy  little  heed  he  took  ; 

He  was  flushed  and  hot  with  breakfast  and  with  drink. 

“What  ho  !  my  masters,  your  spirits  seem  to  sink! 

Have  we  no  news  stirring  from  the  Cid,  Ruy  Diaz  of  Bivar? 

Has  he  been  to  Kiodivirna  to  besiege  the  windmills  there  ? 

Does  he  tax  the  millers  for  their  toil  ?  or  is  that  practice  past  ? 
Will  he  make  a  match  for  his  daughters,  another  like  the  last?  ” 
Munio  Gustioz  rose  and  made  reply — 

“Traitor  !  wilt  thou  never  cease  to  slander  and  to  lie  ? 

You  breakfast  before  mass,  you  drink  before  you  pray  ; 

There  is  no  honour  in  your  heart,  nor  truth  in  what  you  say  ; 
You  cheat  your  comrade,  and  your  lord  you  flatter  to  betray  ; 
Your  hatred  I  despise,  your  friendship  I  defy ! 

False  to  all  mankind,  aud  most  to  God  on  high, 

I  shall  force  you  to  confess  that  what  I  say  is  true.” 

Thus  was  ended  the  parley  and  challenge  betwixt  these  two. 
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508  RODRIGO  CORA— BENITO  FEY  JO  0. 


EODEIGO  COTA. 

Flourished  a.d.  1470. 

Love. 

A  Dialogue  between  Love  and  the  Old  Man. 
Ninguno  cierre  las  puertas  : 

Si  Amor  viniese  a  Uamar, 

Que  no  le  ha  aprovechar. 

Let  no  man  shut  the  door  if  Love  should  come  to  call,  as  it  will 
do  no  good  at  all. 


The  Dance  of  Death. 

All  must  come. 

A  esta  mi  Danza  traye  de  presente 
Estas  dos  dongellas  que  vedes  fermosas  ; 

Ellas  vinieron  de  muy  mala  mente 
A  oyr  mis  canciones  que  son  dolorosas. 

Mas  non  les  valdran  fiores  my  rosas, 

Nin  las  composturas  que  poner  solian. 

De  mi  si  pudiesen  partir  se  querrian, 

Mas  non  puede  ser,  que  son  mis  esposas. 

Bring  to  my  dance  without  delay  these  two  damsels  whom  you 
see  so  fair;  they  have  come  with  very  bad  grace  to  hear  my  songs 
that  are  so  dolorous.  But  neither  flowers  nor  roses  will  avail 
them,  nor  the  attire  that  they  are  wont  to  wear ;  from  me  they 
may  depart  if  they  can,  but  it  cannot  be,  they  are  my  wedded 
brides. 


BENITO  FEYJOO. 

Born  a.d.  1676.  Died  a.d.  1764. 

Benito  Feyjoo  was  the  son  of  respectable  parents  in  the  north¬ 
western  part  of  Spain,  and  at  an  eaNy  age  devoted  himself  to  the 
Church,  living  for  forty-seven  yeavs  in  a  Benedictine  convent  at 
Oviedo.  He  introduced  to  his  countrymen  a  knowledge  of  the 
labours  of  Galileo,  Bacon,  Newton,  Pascal,  and  Gassendi,  and 
when  he  died  in  1764,  was  able  to  console  himself  with  the  thought 
that  lie  had  given  a  right  direction  to  the  intellectual  life  of  his 
country,  having  done  more  than  had  been  accomplished  for  a 
century. 
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The  Advantages  op  Virtue  over  Vice. 

Comunmente  se  concibe  la  virtue!  toda  asperezas,  el  vicio 
todo  dulzuras  ;  la  vixtud  metida  entree  spinas,  el  vicio 
reposando  en  leclio  de  flores.  Pero  si  pudiesemos  ver  los 
corazones  de  los  hombres  entregados  al  vicio,  presto  se 
quitaria  la  duda.  Mas  por  reflexion  podremos  verlos  en 
los  espejos  de  las  almas,  que  son  semblantes,  palabras,  y 
acciones.  Atiendase  bien  a  estos  infelices,  y  se  hallara  que 
ninguno  otro  iguala  la  turbacion  de  sus  semblantes,  la 
inquietud  de  sus  acciones,  la  desazon  de  sus  palabras.  No 
hay  que  estranar  ;  son  muchos  los  torcedores  que  los  estan 
conturbando  en  el  goce  de  sus  adorados  placeres.  Su 
propia  conciencia,  domestico  enemigo,  liuesped  inevitable, 
pero  ingrato,  les  esta  continuamente  mezclando  con  el 
nectar  que  beben. 

Con  energica  propiedad  dixo  Tulio,  que  las  culpas  de  los 
impios,  representados  en  en  su  imaginacion,  son  para  ellos 
continuas  y  domesticas  furias  :  “hae  sunt  impiis  assidute 
domesticaeque  furiae.”  Estas  son  las  serpientes,  o  los 
buytres  que  despedazan  las  entranas  de  el  malvado  Ticio  ; 
estas  las  aguilas  que  razgan  el  corazon  de  el  atrevido 
Prometbeo ;  estas  los  tormentos  de  un  Cain,  fugitivo  de 
todos,  y  aun,  si  pudiese,  de  si  mismo,  errante  por  montes  y 
selvas,  sin  poder  jamas  arrancar  la  flecha  que  la  atravesaba 
el  pecho. 

Generally,  virtue  is  imagined  to  be  all  asperity,  vice  all  delight ; 
virtue  to  be  placed  amidst  thorns,  vice  to  be  reclining  on  a  bed  of 
flowers.  Yet  if  we  were  able  to  look  into  the  hearts  of  men,  im¬ 
mersed  in  vicious  indulgence,  our  doubts  would  speedily  vanish. 
By  reflection  we  shall  be  able  to  see  them  in  the  mirrors  of  the 
soul— that  is  in  the  countenance,  the  speech,  and  actions.  Only 
look  at  those  unhappy  beings,  and  it  will  be  found  that  nothing 
can  equal  the  agitation  of  their  countenance,  the  frenzy  of  their 
actions,  and  the  inconsistency  of  their  speech.  You  need  upt  be 
surprised  ;  many  are  the  torments  that  disturb  the  enjoyment  of 
their  pleasures.  Their  own  conscience,  a  domestic  enemy,  an 
unavoidable  guest,  though  ungrateful,  is  always  there,  mingling 
with  the  nectar  which  they  are  drinking. 

With  what  power  does  Cicero  declare  that  the  vices  of  the 
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wicked  pictured  by  the  imagination  are  for  them  never-ending 
and  domestic  furies  !  These  are  the  serpents  or  vultures  which 
gnaw  the  entrails  of  the  wicked  Typhoeus  ;  these  the  eagles  which 
tear  the  heart  of  the  bold  Prometheus  ;  these  the  torments  of 
Cain,  a  fugitive  from  all,  and  even,  if  it  were  possible,  from  him¬ 
self,  wandering  over  mountains  and  woods,  without  even  being 
able  to  pull  out  the  arrow  which  pierced  his  heart. 


PERO  FERNANDEZ  DE  VILLEGAS. 
Flourished  a.d.  1515. 

Pero  Fernandez  was  Archdeacon  of  Burgos,  and  wrote  a  poem 
entitled  “  Aversion  del  Mundo  y  Conversion  a  Dios.” 

The  Vanity  op  this  Life. 

Queclate,  mundo  malino, 

Lleno  de  mal  y  dolor, 

Que  me  vo  tras  el  dulgor 
Del  bien  eterno  divino. 

Tu  tosigo,  tu  venino, 

Vevemos  agucarado, 

Y  la  sierpo  esta  en  el  prado 
De  tu  tan  falso  camino. 

Quedate  con  tus  engaiios, 

Maguera  te  dexo  tarde, 

Que  te  segui  de  cobard  e 
Fasta  mis  postreros  auos. 

Mas  ya  tus  males  estranos 
De  ti  me  alangan  forgoso, 

Vome  a  buscar  el  reposo 
De  tus  trabajosos  danos. 

Quedate  con  tu  maldad 
Con  tu  trabajo  inhumano, 

Donde  el  bermano  al  hermano 
N  o  guard  a  fe  ni  verdad. 

Muerta  es  toda  caridad  ; 

Todo  bien  en  ti  es  ya  muerto  : — 

Acojome  para  el  puerto, 

Fuyendo  tu  tempestad. 
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Away,  thou  malignant  world  full  of  sin  and  sorrow,  for  I  wish 
to  enjoy  the  sweetness  of  the  heavenly  life.  Your  fatal  poison 
here  we  drink,  charmed  by  its  sweets ;  the  serpent  lurks  in  the 
meadow  on  thy  path. 

Away  with  thy  snares,  which  I  fly  too  late — I  who,  a  coward, 
followed  thee  to  my  latest  years  ;  but  thy  strange  sins  drive  me 
from  thee,  wishing  to  seek  repose  from  thy  sorrowful  service. 

Away  with  thy  wickedness,  with  thy  inhuman  toil,  when  brother 
to  brother  keeps  not  faith  nor  truth.  All  charity  is  dead  in  thee ; 
all  good  is  dead  in  thee;  I  look  for  a  harbour,  flying  from  thy 
storms. 


GARCILASSO  DE  LA  VEGA. 

Born  a.d.  1503.  Died  a.d.  1536. 

Garcilasso  was  born  at  Toledo,  and  devoted  himself  to  a  military 
life,  being  constantly  in  the  wars  which  the  Emperor  was  carrying 
on  in  all  directions.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Turkish  expedition  of  Soliman,  and  was  at  the  siege  of  Turin 
when  Charles  the  Fifth  attempted  to  crush  the  Barbary  powers. 
He  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Frejus,  A.D.  1536,  in  the  thirty-third 
year  of  his  age. 


An  Unfaithful  Mistress. 

Por  ti  el  silencio  de  la  selva  umbrosa, 

Por  ti  la  esquividad  y  apartimiento 
Del  solitario  monte  me  agradaba  : 

Por  ti  la  verde  liierba,  el  fresco  viento, 

El  bianco  lirio  y  colorada  rosa, 

Y  dulce  primavera  deseaba. 

Ay  !  quento  me  enganaba, 

Ay  !  quan  diferente  era, 

Y  quan  de  otra  manera 

Lo  que  en  tu  falso  pecho  se  escondia. 

For  thee  I  loved  the  silence  of  the  shady  wood,  for  thee  the 
solitude  and  retirement  of  the  lonely  mountain  ;  for  thee  I  loved 
the  verdant  grass,  the  cool  wind,  the  pale  lily,  and  blushing  rose 
and  sweet  spring.  Ah  !  how  much  I  was  deceived !  ah !  how 
different  I  thought  thee  from  that  which  was  concealed  in  thy 
treacherous  breast. 


The  Melody  of  the  Nightingale. 

Qual  suele  el  ruysenor,  con  triste  canto, 
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Quexarse,  entre  las  hojas  encondido, 

Del  duro  laborador,  qne  cantamente 
Le  despojo  su  caro  y  dulce  nido 
De  los  tiernos  hijuelos,  entre  tanto 
Que  del  amado  ramo  estaua  ausente  ; 

Y  a  quel  dolor  que  siente, 

Con  diferencia  tanta, 

Por  la  dulce  garganta 

Despide,  y  a  su  canto  el  ayre  suena  ; 

Y  la  callada  noche  no  refrena 

Sa  lamentable  oficio  y  sus  querellas, 

Trayendo  de  su  pena 
El  cielo  por  testigo  y  las  estrellas  : 

Desta  manera  suelto  yo  la  rienda 
A  mi  dolor,  y  aussi  me  quejo  en  vano 
De  la  dureza  de  la  muerte  ayrada  : 

Ella  en  mi  coragon  metyo  la  mano, 

Y  d'alli  me  llenb  mi  dulge  prenda, 

Que  aquel  era  su  nido  y  su  morada. 

As  the  nightingale  is  wont  to  utter  its  griefs,  concealed  amidst 
the  leaves,  because  the  cruel  hind  has  craftily  stolen  from  her  dear 
nest  her  tender  young,  while  she  was  absent  from  her  beloved 
hough ;  and  the  grief  which  she  feels  she  sends  from  her  throat, 
filling  the  air  with  passionate  complaint,  and  during  the  silent 
night  does  not  cease  her  melancholy  song,  calling  on  heaven  and 
stars  to  bear  witness  to  her  wrongs  : — in  the  same  way  I  am  given 
up  to  misery,  and  thus  I  mourn  in  vain  of  the  cruelty  of  death  ; 
death  thrusts  his  hand  into  my  heart,  and  bears  away,  as  from  its 
nest  and  home,  the  love  with  which  I  was  filled. 

This  is  an  imitation  of  Homer  (Odyss.  xix.  518) 

“  els  5’  6 re  JJavdap^ov  Kovpy,  xXwpyts  ’Ar/Sibv, 
koXov  peiSycnv  iapos  veov  iarapevoio, 

SevS piwv  iv  nerd'Koiai  Ka^et^opLy  wviavoiiriv, 
yre  S- apd  TpwirCiaa  iro\vr)x,ea.  <pw vyv, 

iraiS’  &\o(pvpop4vr)  “1tv\ov  <pi\ov,  ov  Trore  %aX/ca) 

Kreive  5i’  a<ppa8ias,  Kovpov  Z rj^oLo  t ivaKTOs 

As  when  the  pale  green  nightingale,  daughter  of  Pandareus, 
warbles  sweetly  in  the  very  beginning  of  spring,  sitting  amidst 
the  thick  foliage  of  the  branches  ;  changing  her  position,  she 
pours  forth  long-drawn  notes,  bewailing  the  loss  of  her  son  Itylos, 
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whom  she  once  upon  a  time  slew  accidentally,  thinking  him  to 
be  the  son  of  Zethus. 

Virgil  (Georg,  iv.  510)  says — - 

“Qualis  popule&  moerens  Philomela  sub  umbra 
Amissos  queritur  fetus,  quos  durus  arator 
Observans  nido  implumes  detraxit :  at  ilia 
Flet  noctem,  ramoque  sedens  miserabile  carmen 
Integrat,  et  mcestis  late  loca  questibus  implet.” 

As  Philomela,  wailing  under  the  shade  of  the  poplar,  laments 
the  loss  of  her  young  ones,  when  the  cruel  hind,  watching,  has 
stolen  them  still  unfledged;  but  she  mourns  the  livelong  night, 
and  sitting  on  a  bough  renews  her  piteous  song,  and  fills  the 
country  far  and  near  with  her  sorrowing  complaints. 

Milton,  perhaps  still  more  beautifully,  says — 

“The  wakeful  bird 

Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid, 

Tunes  her  nocturnal  notes.” 


The  Pleasures  of  a  Country  Life. 
Ecloga  n. 

Quan  bienaventurado 
Aquel  puede  Uamarse, 

Que  con  la  dnlce  soledad  se  abraza, 

Y  vive  descuidado, 

Y  lejos  de  empacharse 

En  lo  que  al  alma  impide  y  embaraza  ! 
No  ve  llena  la  plaza, 

Ni  la  soberbia  puerta 
De  los  grandes  Senores, 

Ni  los  aduladores, 

A  quien  la  hambre  del  favor  despierta  : 
No  le  sera  forzoso 

Eogar,  fingir,  temer,  y  estar  quejoso. 

A  la  sombra  holgando 
De  un  alto  pino,  6  robre, 

0  de  alguna  robusta  y  verde  encina, 

El  ganado  contando 
De  su  manada  pobre, 

Que  por  la  verde  selva  se  avecina ; 
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Plata  cendrada  y  fina, 

Oro  luciente  y  puro 
Bajo  y  vil  le  parece  ; 

Y  tanto  lo  aborece, 

Que  aun  no  piensa  que  dello  esta  seguro  ; 

Y  como  esta  en  su  seso, 

Bebuye  la  cerviz  del  grave  peso. 

Convida  a  un  dulce  sueiio, 

Aquel  manso  ruido 

Del  agua,  que  la  clara  fuente  envia  ; 

Y  las  aves  sin  dueno, 

Con  canto  no  aprendido 
Hinchen  el  ayre  de  dulce  barmonla : 
Haceles  compania, 

A  la  sombra  volando, 

Y  entre  varios  olores, 

Gustando  tiernas  flores 

La  sollcita  abeja  susurrando  : 

Los  arboles,  el  viento, 

A1  sueiio  ayudan  con  su  movimiento. 


How  happy  he  may  be  called  ivho  is  encompassed  by  the  delights 
of  solitude,  and  lives  away  from  care,  and  far  from  being  em¬ 
barrassed  with  the  anxieties  which  disturb  and  annoy  the  mind  ! 
He  sees  not  the  crowds  of  the  streets,  nor  the  proud  portals  of 
the  noble  senators,  nor  the  flatterers  whom  hunger  excites  ;  he  is 
not  forced  to  beg,  to  lie,  to  fear,  and  complain. 

Reclining  under  the  shade  of  some  lofty  pine  or  oak,  or  of  some 
wide-spreading  and  green  holm-oak,  counting  the  lambs  of  his 
poor  flock  as  they  approach  through  the  greenwood;  the  finest 
silver-plate,  bright  and  burnished  gold,  appear  to  him  vile  and  of 
no  account,  and  so  much  does  he  abhor  it,  that  even  he  does  not 
think  that  he  can  be  sufficiently  guarded  from  it,  and  throws  it 
from  him  as  a  heavy  weight. 

He  is  invited  to  sweet  sleep  by  a  gentle  murmuring  stream 
which  issues  from  a  limpid  fountain  ;  the  wild  birds  with  untaught 
music  fill  the  air  with  their  melodious  notes  ;  the  busy  bee,  hum¬ 
ming,  accompanies  them,  flying  in  the  shade,  and  ’midst  various 
odours  sips  the  tender  flowers  ;  the  trees  and  the  breeze  assist  by 
their  movements  to  lull  him  to  sleep. 

This  is  an  imitation  of  Horace  ( Epod .  ii.  1). 
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GONZALO  DE  BERCEO. 

Flourished  from  a.d.  1220  to  a.d.  1246. 

Gonzalo,  a  secular  priest  of  the  monastery  of  San  Millan  or 
Saint  Emilianus  in  the  territory  of  Galahorra,  is  commonly  called 
Berceo  from  the  place  of  his  birth.  Of  his  personal  history  we 
know  little  ;  his  works  amount  to  above  thirteen  thousand  lines, 
principally  on  religious  subjects.  They  are  found  in  the  second 
volume  of  Sanchez’s  Poesias  Anteriores. 


The  Signs  of  the  Judgment-Day. 

Sanchez,  tom.  11.  p.  274. 

Esti  sera  el  uno  de  los  signos  dubdados  : 

Subira  a  los  nubes  el  mar  muchos  estados, 

Mas  alto  que  las  sierras  e  mas  que  los  collados, 
Tanto  que  en  sequero  fincaran  los  pescados. 

Las  aves  esso  mesmo  inenudas  e  granadas 
Andaran  dando  gritos  todas  mal  espantadas  ; 

Assi  faran  las  bestias  por  domar  h  domadas, 

Non  podran  a  la  noche  tornar  a  sus  posadas. 

This  will  be  one  of  the  signs  that  fill  the  mind  with  doubts  and 
fear :  the  sea  shall  rise  to  the  clouds,  in  height  far  above  the 
sierras  and  hills,  leaving  the  fishes  on  dry  land. 

The  birds  also,  small  and  great,  shall  screaming  fly  and  wheel 
about,  all  in  great  terror ;  the  beasts,  too,  both  untamed  and  tame, 
will  not  be  able  at  night  to  find  their  dens. 


Beautiful  Arbour. 

Sanchez,  tom.  11.  p.  285. 

Yo  Maestro  Gonzalvo  de  Berceo  nomnado 
Iendo  en  Romeria  caeci  en  un  prado, 

Verde  e  bien  sencido,  de  flores  bien  poblado 
Logar  cobdiciaduero  pora  ome  cansado. 

Daban  oler  sobeio  las  flores  bien  olientes, 
Refrescaban  en  ome  las  caras  e  las  mientes, 
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Manaban.  cada  canto  fuentes  claras  corrientes, 

En  verano  bien  frias,  en  yvierno  calientes. 

Avie  by  grand  abondo  de  buenas  arboledas, 

Milgranos  e  figueras,  peros  e  mazanedas, 

E  mucbas  otras  fructas  de  diversas  monedas  ; 

Mas  non  avie  ningunas  podridas  nin  acedas. 

La  verdnra  del  prado,  la  olor  de  las  flores, 

Las  sombras  de  los  arbores  de  temprados  sabores 
Refrescaronme  todo,  e  perdi  los  sudores  : 

Podrie  vevir  el  ome  con  aquellos  olores. 

I,  Blaster  Gonzalo  de  Berceo,  wandering  as  a  pilgrim,  found  a 
meadow,  green,  sweet-scented,  and  peopled  full  of  flowers,  a  spot 
where  a  weary  man  might  rest  with  delight. 

The  flowers  gave  forth  a  sweet  perfume,  refreshing  the  senses 
and  the  soul  in  man  ;  there  flowed  on  every  side  clear  and  pure 
fountains,  very  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter. 

There  was  a  boundless  maze  of  goodly  trees — apples  of  Granada, 
figs,  pears,  and  many  other  fruits  of  various  worth,  but  none  that 
decayed  or  turned  sour. 

The  verdure  of  the  meadow,  the  sweetness  of  the  flowers,  the 
shadow  of  the  trees,  with  temperate  coolness  refreshed  man 
wholly,  and  removed  the  heat ;  a  man  might  have  lived  on  the 
very  odours. 


GREGOEIO  SILVESTRE. 

Born  A.  d.  1520.  Died  a.  d.  1570. 

Gregorio  Silvestre,  a  Portuguese  who  came  in  his  childhood  to 
Spain,  passed  his  time  chiefly  in  Granada,  of  whose  cathedral  he 
was  the  principal  musician ;  he  wrote  in  pure  and  idiomatic 
Castilian. 

The  Hair  of  a  Lady. 

Senora,  vuestros  cabellos 
De  ora  son, 

Y  de  azero  el  cora90n 
Que  no  se  muere  por  ellos. 

No  cjuieren  ser  de  oro,  no, 

Senora,  vuestros  cabellos, 

Quel  oro  quiere  ser  dellos. 
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My  lady,  your  locks  are  all  of  gold,  and  of  steel  is  the  heart 
which  does  not  die  for  you. 

Not  of  gold  would  be  your  hair,  my  lady,  that  gold  would  be 
your  hair. 


JUAN  DE  LA  ENZINA. 

Born  about  a.d.  1468.  Died  a.d.  1534. 

Juan  was  born  at  Enzina,  educated  at  the  university  of  Sala¬ 
manca,  went  to  Home,  where  he  became  a  priest,  and  from  his 
skill  in  music,  rose  to  be  head  of  Leo  the  Tenth’s  chapel.  He 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  a.d.  1519,  and  returning  to  his 
native  country  died  at  Salamanca  a.d.  1534. 

The  Happiness  of  a  Country  Life. 

Ed.  1509,  6.  90. 

Cata,  Gil,  que  las  maiianas, 

En  el  campo  hay  gran  frescor, 

Y  tiene  muy  gran  sabor 
La  sombra  de  las  cabanas. 

Quien  es  ducho  de  dormir 
Con  el  ganado  de  nocbe, 

No  creas  que  no  reproclie 
El  palaciego  vivir. 

Oh  !  que  gassajo  es  oir 
El  sonido  de  los  grillos, 

Y  el  tanar  los  caramillos  ; 

No  bay  quien  lo  pueda  decir  ! 

Ya  sabes  que  gozo  siente 

El  pastor  muy  caluroso 
En  beber  con  gran  reposo, 

De  bruzas,  agua  en  la  fuente 
O  de  la  que  va  corriente 
Por  el  cascajal  corriendo 
Que  se  ya  todo  riendo  ; 

Ob  !  que  prazer  tan  valiente ! 

Look  ye,  Gil,  that  in  the  morning  the  fields  are  fresh,  and  the 
shade  of  the  cabin  has  savoury  coolness.  He  who  is  accustomed 
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to  sleep  amidst  his  flocks  the  livelong  night,  you  cannot  believe 
can  find  delight  to  dwell  in  a  palace.  Oh  !  what  pleasure  it  is  to 
hear  the  chirping  of  the  cricket  and  the  music  of  the  flageolet  :  it 
is  impossible  to  say  what  great  pleasure  it  is  !  Thou  knowest  what 
luxury  it  is  for  the  shepherd  overcome  by  heat,  in  great  stillness, 
to  drink  with  his  mouth  touching  the  edge  of  some  spring,  or 
where  the  streamlet,  hurrying  on,  rushes  and  frolics  down  its 
pebbly  bed.  Oh  !  what  delight  to  drink  from  its  merry  gush  ! 


LOPE  DE  VEGA. 

Born  a.d.  1562.  Died  a.d.  1638. 


Cowards  die  many  times. 

Corona  Tragica. 

La  muerte  es  menos  pena  que  esperarla  ; 

Una  yez  quien  la  sufre  la  recibe  ; 

Pero  por  mucho  que  en  valor  se  extreme 
Muchas  veces  le  passa  quien  la  teme. 

Comfort’s  in  death,  where  ’tis  in  life  unknown  ; 
Who  death  expects  feels  more  than  he  who  dies  ; 
Though  too  much  valour  may  our  fortune  try, 

To  live  in  fear  of  death  is  many  times  to  die. 

So  Shakespeare  ( Julius  Ccesar,  act  ii.  sc.  2)  says— 

“Cowards  die  many  deaths  before  their  deaths  ; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once.” 


Variety. 

Arte  de  kacer  Comedias. 

Que  aquesta  variedad  deleyta  mucho  ; 
Buen  exemplo  nos  da  natureleza, 

Que  por  tal  variedad  tiene  belleza. 

But  sweet  variety  must  still  delight ; 

And  spite  of  rules,  Dame  Nature  says  we’re  right, 
Who  throughout  all  her  works  the  example  gives, 
And  from  variety  her  charms  derives. 
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Envy. 

La  JVecedad  del  Discreto. 

Bien  dizes,  y  assi  vemos  que  la  fama 
No  se  despega  de  la  propia  embidia, 

Si  no  es  que  muera  el  dueno  que  la  tiene. 
Dixo  un  discreto  que  era  matrimonio, 
Polibis,  el  de  la  embidia  y  de  la  fama. 

Que  se  apartava  solo  con  la  muerte  ; 

De  suerte  que  al  que  nace  en  alguna  arte 
Insigne,  le  esta  bien  de  morirse  presto  : 

Y  si  la  vida  ha  de  costar  la  fama 
Eamoso  en  todo  a  mi  enemigo  llama. 

’Tis  true — thus  envy  living  worth  attends  ; 
The  hero  dies,  and  then  all  envy  ends. 

Envy  was  honour’s  wife,  a  wise  man  said, 
Ne’er  to  be  parted  till  the  man  was  dead. 

Yes  ;  who  excels  may  gain  the  glorious  prize 
Of  endless  fame,  provided  first  he  dies. 

If  such  indeed  must  he  the  price  of  fame, 

Let  others  seek  it,  I  resign  my  claim  : 

On  these  conditions  I  will  gladly  grant, 

E’en  to  my  foes,  what  portion  they  may  want. 


PEDRO  LOPEZ  DE  AYALA. 

Flourished  from  a.d.  1370  to  a.d.  1407. 

Lopez  held  many  distinguished  offices  under  Peter  the  Cruel. 
He  was  a  prisoner  in  England  after  the  defeat  of  Henry  of  Trasta- 
mara  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  in  1367.  He  wrote  a  poem,  “  El 
Rimado  de  Palacio,”  on  the  duties  of  kings  and  nobles  in  the 
government  of  the  state. 

True  Justice. 

Justicia  que  es  virtud  atan  noble  e  loada, 

Que  castiga  los  malos  e  ha  la  tierra  poblada, 

Deven  la  guardar  Reyes,  e  la  tien  olvidada, 

Siendo  piedra  preciosa  de  su  corona  onrrada. 

Muchos  ha  que  por  cruesa  cuydan  justicia  fer  ; 

Mas  pecan  en  la  mana,  ca  justicia  ha  de  ser 
Con  todo  piedat,  e  la  verdat  bien  saber  : 

Al  fer  la  execucion  siempre  se  han  de  doler. 
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Justice,  which  is  a  virtue  at  once  noble  anil  renowned,  which 
checks  the  guilty,  and  fills  the  land  with  people,  ought  to  guard 
kings,  and  yet  is  forgotten,  though  it  is  the  most  precious  stone 
of  their  honoured  crown.  Many  think  by  cruelty  to  fulfil  its 
duties,  but  their  wisdom  is  nought,  for  justice  has  to  dwell  with 
pity,  and  to  be  with  truth  ;  it  always  grieves  to  proceed  to 
execution. 


LUIS  I)E  GRANADA. 

Born  a.d.  1504.  Died  a.d.  1588. 

Luis  de  Granada,  head  of  the  Dominican  Order,  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  often  preaching 
extemporaneously  with  great  power  and  unction.  His  discourses 
have  been  published,  written  with  remarkable  purity  of  dictiou. 


How  Changeable  the  Life  of  Man. 

Grande  defecto  tiene  nuestra  vida,  que  es  ser  mudable  y 
nunca  permancer  en  un  mismo  ser.  “El  hombre,”  dice 
Job,  “nace  de  muger,  vive  pocos  dias,  es  lleno  de  muchas 
miserias,  sale  como  una  flor,  y  luego  se  marchita,  hnyen 
sus  dias  asi  como  sombra,  y  nunca  permanece  en  un  mismo 
estado.”  Qud  cosa  pues  hay  mas  mudable  ?  Dicen  que  el 
camaleon  muda  en  una  bora  mucbos  colores ;  el  mar 
Euripo  es  infamado  de  muchas  mudanzas  y  la  luna  tiene 
para  cada  dia  su  figura.  Mas !  que  es  todo  esto  para  las 
mudanzas  del  hombre  1  Que  Protheo  mudo  jamas  tantas 
figuras,  como  muda  el  hombre  a  cada  bora?  Ya  enferno, 
ya  sano  ;  ya  contento,  ya  descontento  ;  ya  triste,  ya  alegre  ; 
ya  temeroso,  ya  confiado ;  ya  sospechoso,  ya  seguro  ;  ya 
pacifico,  ya  airado ;  ya  quiere,  ya  no  quiere ;  y  muchas 
veces  el  a  si  mismo  no  se  entiende.  Einalmente  tantas  son 
sus  mudanzas,  quantos  accidentes  se  levantan  a  cada  bora, 
porque  cada  uno  lo  trastorna  de  su  manera.  Lo  pasado  le 
da  pena  ;  lo  presente  le  turba ;  y  lo  venidero  la  congoia. 

This  is  the  great  misfortune  of  life,  that  it  is  changeable,  and 
never  remains  in  the  same  state.  “Man,”  says  Job  (xiv.  1),  “that 
is  born  of  woman,  is  of  few  days,  and  full  of  trouble.  He 
cometh  forth  like  a  flower,  and  is  cut  down ;  he  fleeth  also  as  a 
shadow,  and  continueth  not.”  "What  is  more  changeable?  We 
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are  told  that  the  chameleon  assumes  in  an  hour  many  colours ; 
the  sea  of  the  Euripus  has  an  evil  name  for  its  many  changes,  and 
the  moon  takes  every  day  its  own  peculiar  form.  But  what  is  all 
this  compared  to  the  changes  of  man  ?  What  Proteus  ever 
assumed  so  many  different  forms  as  man  does  every  hour?  Now- 
sick,  now  in  health  ;  now  content,  now  discontent ;  now  sad,  now 
joyous  ;  now  timid,  now  hopeful ;  now  suspicious,  now  credulous  ; 
now  peaceful,  now  recalcitrant;  now  he  wishes,  now  he  wishes 
not ;  and  many  times  he  knows  not  what  he  wants.  In  short,  the 
changes  are  as  numerous  as  the  accidents  in  an  hour,  so  that 
every  one  of  them  turns  him  upside  down.  The  past  gives  him 
pain,  the  present  disturbs  him,  and  the  future  causes  him  agony. 


How  Miserable  is  the  Life  of  Man. 

Que  sera  pries,  si  discurrimos  por  las  miserias  de  todas  las 
edades  y  estados  de  esta  vida  1  Qiian  llena  de  ignorancia 
es  la  ninez  !  Qnan  liviana  la  mocedad  !  Quan  arrebatada 
la  juventud,  v  quan  pesada  la  vejez  !  Que  es  el  nino,  sino 
an  animal  bruto  en  figura  de  hombre  1  Que  el  mozo,  sino 
un  caballo  desbocado  y  sin  freno  ?  Que  el  viejo  ya  pesado, 
sino  un  saco  de  enfermedades  y  dolores  1  El  mayor  deseo 
que  tienen  los  liombres  es  de  llegar  a  esta  edad,  donde  el 
hombre  esta  mas  necesitado,  que  en  toda  la  vida,  y  aun 
menos  soccorido.  Pues  al  viejo  desampara  el  mundo, 
desamparan  sus  deudos,  desamparan  hasta  sus  miembros  y 
sentidos,  y  el  mismo  se  desampara  a  si  ;  pues  ya  le  falta  el 
uso  de  la  razon,  y  solamente  le  accompanan  enferm edades. 
Este  es  ’el  bianco  adonde  tiene  pmestos  los  ojos  la  felicidad 
humana  y  la  ambicion  de  la  vida. 

What  w'ill  it  he  if  we  run  over  the  miseries  of  all  the  ages  and 
states  of  this  life?  How  full  of  ignorance  is  childhood!  how 
light-headed  is  boyhood  !  how  rash  is  youth,  and  how  cross  is  old 
age  !  What  is  a  child  but  a  brute  animal  in  the  form  of  a  human 
being?  What  is  youth  but  a  steed  with  the  bit  in  his  mouth  and 
without  reins?  What  the  old  man,  weighed  down  by  years,  but 
a  bundle  of  infirmities  and  pains?  The  greatest  desire  that  men 
have  is  to  reach  this  age,  where  man  is  only  more  subject  to 
necessities  than  in  the  other  parts  of  his  life,  and  even  less 
assisted.  For  the  old  is  abandoned  by  the  world,  by  his  relations, 
even  his  limbs  and  senses  fail  him,  and  himself  too  ;  for  the  use 
of  his  reason  leaves  him,  and  infirmities  alone  attend  him.  This 
is  the  goal  on  which  human  felicity  and  the  ambition  of  life  fixes 
its  eyes. 
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Death. 

O  muerte,  quan  amarga  es  tu  memoria !  Quan  presta 
tu  venida  !  Quan  secretos  tus  caminos  !  Quan  dudosa  tu 
bora  !  Quan  universal  tu  senorio  !  Los  poderosos  no  te 
pueden  huir ;  los  sabios  no  te  saben  evitar ;  los  fuertes 
eontigo  pierden  las  fuerzas ;  para  contigo  ninguno  bay 
rico  ;  pues  ninguno  puede  comprar  la  vida,  ni  aun  per 
tesoros.  Todo  lo  andas,  todo  lo  cercas,  y  en  todo  lugar  te 
hallas.  Todas  las  cosas  tienen  sus  crecientes  y  mengu- 
antes  :  mas  tu,  siempre  permaneces  en  un  mismo  ser. 
Eres  un  martillo  que  siempre  Mere  ;  espada  que  nunca  se 
embota ;  lazo  en  que  todos  caen ;  carcel  en  que  todos 
entran  ;  mar  donde  todos  peligran  ;  pena  que  todos  pada- 
cen  ;  y  tribute  que  todos  pagan  :  0  muerte  cruel !  Robas 
en  una  bora,  en  un  minuto,  lo  que  se  gano  en  muchos 
ahos ;  cortas  la  sucesion  de  los  linages  ;  dejas  los  reynos 
sin  herederos  :  hinches  el  mundo  de  orfandades  ;  cortas  el 
liilo  de  los  estudios  ;  haces  malogrados  los  buenos  ingenios ; 
juntas  el  tin  con  el  principio,  sin  dar  lugar  a  los  medios. 
O  muerte,  muerte  !  O  implacable  enemiga  del  genero 
humano  !  Porque  tuviste  entrada  en  el  mundo  ? 

O  death,  how  bitter  is  the  thought  of  thee !  how  speedy  thy 
approach  !  how  stealthy  thy  steps  !  how  uncertain  thy  hour  !  how 
universal  thy  sway  !  The  powerful  cannot  escape  thee  ;  the  wise 
know  not  how  to  avoid  thee  ;  the  strong  have  no  strength  to 
oppose  thee ;  there  is  no  one  rich  for  thee,  since  none  can  buy  life 
with  treasures.  Everywhere  thou  goest,  every  place  thou 
besettest,  in  every  spot  thou  art  found.  All  things  have  their 
waxing  and  waning,  but  thou  remainest  ever  the  same.  Thou  art 
a  hammer  that  always  strikes — a  sword  that  is  never  blunt — a  net 
into  which  all  fall — a  prison  into  which  all  enter — a  sea  on  which 
all  must  venture — a  penalty  which  all  must  suffer— and  a  tribute 
which  all  must  pay.  O  cruel  death  !  thou  carriest  off  in  an  hour, 
in  a  moment,  that  which  has  been  acquired  with  the  labour  of 
many  years ;  thou  cuttest  short  the  succession  of  the  high-born  ; 
thou  leavest  kingdoms  without  heirs  ;  thou  fillest  the  world  with 
orphans  ;  thou  cuttest  short  the  thread  of  studies  ;  makest  of  no 
use  the  noblest  genius  ;  joinest  the  end  to  the  beginning  without 
allowing  any  intermediate  space.  O  death,  death  !  O  implacable 
enemy  of  the  human  race!  Why  hast  thou  entered  into  the 
world  ? 


MANUEL. , 
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MANUEL. 

Born  about  a.d.  1320.  Died  a.d.  1362. 

Don  Juan  Manuel,  a  Castilian  prince,  was  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  of  his  age.  He  was  descended  from  the  reigning 
family  of  Castile,  from  King  Ferdinand  III.,  usually  called  the 
Saint.  He  served  his  sovereign,  Alphonso  XI.,  with  chivalrous 
fidelity,  and  was  appointed  by  him  governor  of  the  country 
bordering  on  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada.  He  made  an 
irruption  into  Granada,  and  defeated  the  Moorish  king  in  a  great 
battle.  He  died  in  1362,  leaving  behind  him  some  of  the  ripest 
fruits  of  his  experience  in  his  “Count  Lucanor.” 


The  Good  will  never  die. 

Conde  Lucanor. 

Si  algun  bien  fizieres,  que  chico  assaz  fuere, 

Fazio  granado  :  que  el  bien  nunca  muere. 

If  you  have  done  something  good  in  little,  do  it  also  in  great,  as 
the  good  will  never  die. 


TO  BE  RESERVED  TO  OUR  FRIENDS. 

Conde  Lucanor. 

Quien  te  conseja  encobrir  de  tus  amigos, 

Enganar  te  quiere  assaz,  y  sin  testigos. 

He  who  advises  you  to  be  reserved  to  your  friends  wishes  to 
betray  you  without  witnesses. 

A  Poor  Man’s  Advice. 

Conde  Lucanor. 

No  aventures  mucho  tu  riqueza 
Por  consejo  de  ome  que  ba  pobreza. 

Hazard  not  your  wealth  on  a  poor  man’s  advice. 

He  who  has  a  Good  Seat. 

Conde  Lucanor. 

Quien  bien  see,  non  se  lieve. 

He  who  has  got  a  good  seat  should  not  leave  it. 
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Praise. 

Conde  Lucanor. 

Quien  te  alabare  con  lo  que  non  has  en  ti 
Sabe,  que  quiere  relever  lo  qne  has  de  ti. 

He  who  praises  you  for  what  you  have  not,  wishes  to  take  from 
you  what  you  have. 

This  last  axiom  is  deduced  from  the  well-known  fable  of  the 
Fox  and  the  Raven. 


RABBI  SANTOB. 

Flourished  a.d.  1350. 

Rabbi  de  Santob  was  a  Jew  of  Carrion,  who  addressed  a  poem 
to  Peter  the  Cruel  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  but  of  bis 
personal  history  nothing  is  known.  The  poem  consists  of  four 
hundred  and  seventy-six  stanzas. 


Good  Advice  may  be  got  from  the  Humblest. 
Por  nascer  en  el  espino, 

La  rosa  ya  non  siento, 

Que  pierde  ;  ni  el  buen  vino, 

Por  salir  del  sarmiento. 

Non  vale  el  a9or  menos 
Porque  en  vil  nido  siga  ; 

Nin  los  enxemplos  buenos 
Porque  Judio  los  diga. 

Though  the  rose  grows  on  a  thorn,  it  does  not  thereby  lose  its 
perfume  ;  nor  is  the  wine  less  good  because  it  flows  from  the  vine- 
stock.  Nor  is  the  goshawk  less  worth  because  it  is  hatched  in  a 
bumble  nest ;  nor  do  moral  precepts  lose  their  value  because  they 
come  from  the  mouth  of  a  J ew. 


YRIARTE. 

Bom  a.d.  1750.  Died  a.d.  1791. 

Maxim  for  an  Author. 
Fab.  3. 

Guarde  para  su  regalo 
Esta  sentencia  un  autor  ; 
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Si  el  sabio  no  aprueba,  malo  ! 

Si  el  necio  aplaude,  peor  ! 

Let  every  author  regard  this  maxim  for  a  rule  :  If  the  wise  do 
not  express  their  approbation,  it  is  bad ;  if  the  fool  applaud,  it  is 
worse. 


Let  tour  Meaning  be  Clear, 
j Fab.  6. 

Perdonadme,  sutiles  y  altas  Musas, 

Las  que  haceis  vanidad  de  ser  confusas. 

Os  puedo  yo  decir  con  mejor  modo 
Que  sin  la  claridad  os  falta  todo  ? 

Thus,  might  I  drop  into  an  author’s  ear 
A  piece  of  counsel,  I  would  say,  “  Be  sure, 
Whate’er  you  write,  to  keep  your  meaning  clear ; 
For  dulness  only  ever  is  obscure.” — Rockliff. 


Gravity  gives  the  Appearance  op  Capacity. 

Fal.  7. 

Muy  verosimil  es ;  pues  que  la  gravedad 
Suple  en  muchos  asi  por  la  capacidad. 

Dignanse  rara  vez  de  despegar  sus  labios, 

Y  piensan  que  con  esto  imitan  a  los  sabios. 

The  moral  of  this  is  that  gravity  of  demeanour  supplies  the 
place  in  many  of  capacity.  They  seldom  deign  to  open  their  lips, 
and  think  that  in  this  way  they  imitate  the  wise. 


A  Fool. 

Fab.  8. 

Sin  reglas  del  arte 
Borriquitos  bai 
Que  una  vez  aciertan 
Por  casualidad. 

A  fool,  in  spite  of  nature’s  bent, 
May  shine  for  once — by  accident.  ' 
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Scholiasts. 

Fab.  10. 

Quando  veo  yo  algunos  que  de  otros  escritores 
A  la  sombra  se  arriman,  y  piensan  ser  au tores 
Con  poner  quatro  notas,  6  hacer  un  prologuillo, 

Estoi  por  aplicarles  lo  que  dixo  el  tomillo. 

When  I  see  some  who  link  themselves  to  other  writers,  and 
think  to  be  authors  by  adding  notes  or  making  a  small  prologue, 
I  am  inclined  to  apply  to  them  what  the  thyme  said  to  the  ivy. 


TO  SHINE  IN  AN  INFERIOR  LlNE. 

Fab.  13. 

Y  asi  tenga  sabido 
Que  lo  importante  y  raro 
No  es  en tender  de  todo, 

Sino  ser  diestro  en  algo. 

So  authors  often  estimate 
Their  talents  at  too  high  a  rate  ; 

For,  barely  qualified  to  shine, 

Perhaps  in  some  inferior  line, 

They  aim  at  all,  instead  of  one, 

And,  like  the  goose,  excel  in  none.—  RocTcliff. 

To  SEEK  TO  UNDERSTAND  EVERYTHING. 

Fab.  14. 

Si  querer  entender  de  todo 
Es  ridicula  presuncion, 

Servir  s61o  para  una  cosa 
Suele  ser  falta  no  menor. 

To  pretend  to  understand  everything  is  ridiculous  presumption, 
to  limit  oneself  to  one  trifling  acquisition  is  wont  to  be  a  no  less 
fault. 


To  gain  Fame  without  Knowledge. 
Fab.  17. 

Gran  cosa  !  ganar  credito  sin  ciencia, 

Y  perderle  en  llegando  a  la  experiencia. 
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Mighty  thing  !  to  gain  credit  without  knowledge,  and  to  lose  it 
on  reaching  to  experience. 


The  Youthful  Bard. 

Fab.  18. 

Despues  de  este  lance,  en  viendo 
Que  un  autor  ha  principiado 
Con  altisonante  estruendo, 

A1  punto  digo  :  cuidado  ! 

Tente,  hombre  ;  que  te  has  de  ver 
En  el  vergonzoso  estado 
De  la  mula  de  alquiler. 

The  youthful  hard  may  tiy  in  vain 
The  path  of  poesy,  unless, 

Instead  of  urging,  he  restrain 
His  winged  courser’s  eagerness  ; 

Tor  Pegasus,  if  ridden  hard, 

Will  sink  at  last  from  sheer  excess, 

And  fling  to  earth  the  luckless  bard. — Rockliff. 


Men  praise  or  blame  as  Interest  swats. 

Fab.  21. 

La  alahanza  que  muchos  creen  justa 
Injusta  les  parece, 

Si  ven  que  su  contrario  lo  merece. 

The  praise  which  many  think  just  appears  to  others  unjust, 
if  it  happens  that  its  opposite  deserves  it. 


Critics. 

Fab.  22. 

Cobardes  son  y  traidores 
Ciertos  criticos  que  esperan, 

Para  impugnar,  a  que  mueran 
Los  infelices  autores, 

Porque  vivos  respondieran. 

Certain  critics  are  cowards  and  traitors,  who  wait  to  attack  till 
unhappy  authors  are  dead,  because  alive  they  would  answer. 
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Merchant- Authors. 

Fab.  26. 

Murcielagos  literarios 

Que  haceis  a  pluma  y  a  pelo, 

Si  qnereis  vivir  con  todos, 

Miraos  en  este  espejo. 

So  merchant-authors — they  who  range 
Between  Parnassus  and  the  ’Change- 
Sole  denizens  of  neither  : 

Who  seek  to  play  a  double  game, 

To  grub  for  gold  and  fly  at  fame, 

Are  seldom  bless’d  with  either. — Rocldiff. 


Dress. 

Fab.  27. 

La  ropa  no  da  ciencia. 

Dress  does  not  give  knowledge. 

The  Vulgar  have  no  Taste. 

Fab.  28. 

Siempre  acostumbra  hacer  el  vulgo  necio 
De  lo  bueno  y  lo  malo  igual  aprecio. 

The  foolish  vulgar  is  always  accustomed  to  value  equally  the 
good  and  the  bad. 


Fashionable  Authors. 

Fab.  32. 

Y  ahora  digo  yo  ;  Llene  un  volumen 
De  disparates  un  autor  famoso, 

Y  si  no  le  alebaren,  que  me  emplumen. 

And  now  Isay,  “Let  a  famous  author  fill  a  volume  with 
nonsense,  and  if  the  public  does  not  praise  it,  let  me  be  tarred 
and  feathered.” 
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Love  of  Country. 

Fab.  32. 

Sabeis  por  que  motivo  el  uno  al  altra  otro 
Tanto  se  alaban  1  Porque  son  paisanos. 

Do  you  know  why  the  one  praises  the  other  so  highly  ?  Because 
they  are  compatriots. 

So  Ovid  ( Ex  Pont.  Ep.  i.  3) : — “  Amor  patriae  ratione  valentior 
omni.” 


The  Critic. 

Fab.  34. 

Quando  en  las  obras  del  sabio 
No  encnentra  defectos 
Contra  la  persona  cargos 
Suele  hacer  el  necio. 

"When  the  works  of  the  wise  are  free  from  faults,  the  fool 
attacks  the  author’s  person. 

Outside  Appearance. 

Fab.  36l 

A  fe  que  este  lance 
No  echare  en  olvido  ; 

Pues  viene  de  raolde 
A  un  amigo  mio, 

El  qual  a  buen  precio 
Ha  comprado  un  libro 
Bien  enquadernado, 

Que  no  vale  un  pito. 

Thus,  to  end  my  fable,  for  all 
Apologues  must  have  a  moral ; 

Many  a  blockhead  merely  looks 
To  the  covers  of  his  books  ; 

In  their  purchase  never  minding, 

If  the  gilding  and  the  binding 
Please  his  eye,  though  all  within 
Be  not  worth  a  single  pin  ; 

Buying,  like  a  foolish  fellow, 

“Nought  but  leather  and  prunella ."—Rockliff. 

2  L 
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Writers. 

Fab.  43. 

As!  permitiera  el  cielo 
Que  sucediera  otro  tanto 
Quando,  trabajando  a  escote 
Tres  escritores,  6  quatro, 

Cada  qual  quiere  la  gloria, 

Si  es  bueno  el  libro  6  mediano ; 

Y  los  companeros  tienen 
La  culpa  si  sale  malo  ! 

Thus,  should  Heaven  permit  that  a  work  succeeds,  when  three 
or  four  writers  unite  in  contributing  each  one  his  mite,  every  one 
arrogates  all  the  success  as  his  own  if  the  hook  be  good,  or  even 
middling ;  and  his  companions  bear  the  blame  if  it  turns  out  ill. 


A  Contest. 

Fab.  46. 

Quien  se  meta  en  coutienda, 
Yerbi-gracia  de  asunto  literario, 

A  los  anos  no  atienda, 

Sino  a  la  habilidad  de  su  adversario. 

Let  authors,  ere  they  venture  to  engage 
In  controversy,  to  this  truth  attend, 
That  on  their  rival’s  skill,  and  not  his  age, 
The  issue  of  the  contest  must  depend. 


A  Man  op  Real  Learning. 

Fab.  48. 

De  aprender  se  desdena 
El  literato  grave  1 

Pues  mas  debe  estudiar  el  que  mas  sabe. 

Thus  every  man  of  real  learning 
Is  anxious  to  increase  his  lore  ; 

And  feels,  in  fact,  a  greater  yearning, 

The  more  he  knows,  to  know  the  more. 
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Choice  op  Books. 

Fab.  50. 

Que  un  tordo  en  aqueste  engauo 
Caiga,  no  lo  dificulto  ; 

Pero  es  mucho  mas  estrano 
Que  h ombre  tenido  por  culto, 

Aprecie  por  el  tamano 
Los  libros  y  por  el  vulto, 

Grande  es,  si  es  buena,  una  obra ; 

Si  es  mala,  toda  ella  sobra. 

That  a  thrush  should  fall  into  this  mistake,  I  am  not  surprised  ; 
yet  it  is  much  more  strange  that  an  educated  man  should  value 
books  for  their  size  and  outward  appearance.  A  work  is  large 
enough  if  it  is  good,  if  it  is  bad  there  is  more  than  enough 
of  it. 

See  (Lat.)  Books,  not  many. 


Style. 

Fab.  51. 

Quien  desprecie  el  estilo, 

Y  diga  que  a  las  cosas  sblo  atiende, 

Advierta  que  si  el  bilo 

Mas  que  el  noble  metal  caro  se  vende, 
Tambien  de  la  elegancia 
Su  principal  valor  a  la  substantia. 

Let  the  man  who  despises  style,  and  says  that  he  attends  to  the 
matter,  recollect  that  if  the  lace  is  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  the 
noble  metal,  it  owes  its  chief  value  to  its  elegance,  and  not  to  its 
material. 


Authors. 

Fab.  52. 

Qualquiera  pensaria 
Que  este  aviso  moral 
Seguramente  ham 

A1  cazador  gran  fuerza  ;  pues  no  hai  tal. 
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Se  quedo  tan  sereno 
Como  ingrato  escritor 
Que  del  auxilio  ageno 
Se  aprovecha,  y  no  cita  al  bien-hechor. 

Thus  many  an  author  is  disposed  to  draw 
His  precepts  from  his  practice,  and  impose 
On  others,  who  are  juvenile  and  raw, 

His  own  peculiarities,  as  those 
Which  ought  to  form  a  precedent  and  law 
For  all  who  would  excel  in  verse  or  prose ; 

But  genius  teaches  an  unerring  way, 

While  rules  of  art  too  often  lead  astray. — Rodcliff. 


Art  and  Genius  must  combine. 

Fab.  54. 

Este  exemplo  material 
Todo  escritor  considere 
Que  el  largo  estudio  no  uniere 
Al  talento  natural. 

Ni  da  lumbre  el  pedernal 
Sin  auxilio  de  eslabon, 

Ni  hai  buena  disposicion 
Que  luzca  faltando  el  arte. 

Si  obra  cada  qual  aparte, 

Ambos  inutiles  son. 

Let  every  writer  who  does  not  unite  deep  study  to  natural 
talents  consider  this  example: — Neither  does  the  flint  give  light 
without  the  steel,  nor,  if  you  do  not  employ  art,  will  your  highest 
ability  shine  forth.  If  anything  separates  these,  both  are  useless. 


Critics. 

Fab.  56. 

Los  remendones,  que  escritos  ajenos 
Corregir  piensan,  acaso  de  errores 
Suelen  dexarlos  die  veces  mas  llenos  .  .  . 
Mas  no  haya  miedo  que  de  estos  Senores 
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Diga  yo  nada : 

Que  se  lo  diga  por  mi  la  criada. 

Botchers  who  think  to  amend  classic  writings  are  wont  to  make 
them  ten  times  more  full  of  errors.  .  .  .  There  is  no  fear  that  I 
should  say  a  single  word  about  those  gentlemen  :  let  the  house¬ 
maid  say  it  for  me. 


No  One  willing  to  confess  his  Defects. 

Fab.  59. 

Si  el  que  es  ciego  y  lo  sabe, 

Aparenta  que  ve, 

Quien  sabe  que  es  idiota 
Confesara  que  los  es  1 

If  he  who  is  blind,  and  knows  it,  pretends  that  he  sees,  will  he 
who  knows  that  he  is  a  fool  confess  that  he  is  so? 

The  Best  Portions  of  a  Book  disliked  by  the  Critics. 
Que  asi  como  la  reina  de  las  flores 
A1  sucio  escarabajo  desagrada, 

Asi  tambien  a  goticos  doctores 
Toda  inveucion  amena  y  delicada. 

For  as  the  queen  of  flowers  is  loathsome  to  the  filthy  beetle,  so 
the  best  and  brightest  portions  of  a  book  are  those  which  tasteless 
critics  chide  beyond  the  rest. 
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Abukdance,  unhappy,  165 
Accident,  nothing  is,  253 ;  the 
wind  of,  367 

Action,  good,  never  wholly  lost, 
470 

Actions  give  strength  to  life,  292  ; 
individual,  20 ;  motives  of,  a- 
lone  to  be  regarded,  205 
Active  employment,  121 
Activity,  man  born  to,  129 
Advice,  good,  to  he  got  from  the 
humblest,  524  ;  on  asking  and 
giving,  189 
Affectation,  108 
Affliction,  the  use  of,  328 
Age,  advantage  of,  81  ;  does  not 
respect  the  noble,  465  ;  finds 
us  still  children,  40 
Ages  ever  the  same,  156 
Agreeable,  the,  shows  through  all 
disguises,  118 
Alas,  poor  Corydon,  3 
Albert,  Prince,  339 
All  things  blend,  42  * 

Aln»ighty,  the  throne  of,  243 
Ancient  customs  and  laws,  power 
of,  388  ;  customs,  deep  meaning 
in,  388 ;  days,  courtesies  of, 
459  ;  throne  not  easily  shaken, 
394 

Angry  word,  an,  407 
Anticipation  worse  than  the  evil 
itself,  139 


Anvil  or  a  hammer,  we  must  be, 
161 

Appearance,  163 
Arab  horse,  469 
Arbour,  beautiful,  515 
Arcadia,  I  too  was  born  in,  345 
Arms,  the  chance  of,  is  uncertain, 
66 

Army  a  school,  497 
Art  and  genius  must  combine, 
532 ;  highest  problem  of  any, 
130;  is  difficult  of  acquire¬ 
ment,  382  ;  is  long,  life  is 
short,  110 ;  is  nourished  by 
freedom,  .  351 ;  must  flatter, 
250 ;  the  right  hand  of  nature, 
366 

Artifice,  flimsy,  238 
Artist,  the,  260  ;  power  of  the, 
468  ;  the  youthful,  365 
Austria,  gratitude  from  house  of, 
398 

Authority  and  example  lead  the 
world,  428 

Authors,  maxims  for,  524  ; 
and  the  public,  457,  531  ; 
fashionable,  528 ;  three  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of,  431 

Bad  health,  allowance  to  be 
made  for,  127 

Basis,  to  build  on  a  narrow,  398 
Battlefield,  the,  282 
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Beauteous  form,  143 
Beautiful  thoughts,  131  ;  the, 
soon  passes  away,  357  ;  when 
unadorned,  249 

Beauty,  59 ;  and  misfortune 
united,  429  ;  different  kinds 
of,  495  ;  in  a  modest  woman, 
495  ;  power  of  human,  115 ; 
what  is,  without  happiness, 
466 

Bed-fellows,  what  different,  we 
meet  in  life,  383 
Before,  the,  and  after,  381 
Beggar,  the  true,  255 
Beginning,  every,  is  difficult, 
140 

Behaviour  is  a  mirror,  120 
Beloved,  the,  272 ;  scenes,  fare¬ 
well  to,  412  ;  the  voice  of  the, 
comes  hack  after  death,  308 
Benevolent  deed,  sweet  is  the  re¬ 
collection  of,  34 
Birth,  all  death  in  nature  is,  8 
Birthdays  like  feathers  in  the 
broad  wing  of  time,  275 
Bitters  of  life,  drink  and  forget, 
348 

Black  and  white,  what  one  has 
in,  51 

Blessings,  universal,  397 
Blockheads  alone  incapable  of 
improvement,  105 
Blood  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  juice, 
50 

Books,  choice  of,  531  ;  and 
critics,  433 
Borrow,  to,  255 
Both  sides,  hear,  122 
Boys  ripen  into  men,  141 
Brave,  the,  433 ;  God  never 
deserts  the,  403  ;  the  home  of 
the,  407 

Breast,  a  feeling,  349 
Breathe,  to  is  not  to  live,  60 


Britain,  414 
Britons,  60 
Brook,  a  sighing,  245 
Brothers  and  sisters,  294 ;  we 
swear  to  be  a  nation  of  true, 
405 

Building  on  a  narrow  basis,  39S 
Business  and  court  people,  307 ; 

requires  earnestness,  115 
Butterfly,  174 

Cahnot— will  not,  10 
Captive,  no,  sings  willingly,  465 
Caution  required  at  every  step,  75 
Centuries,  past  and  future,  270 
Challenge,  a,  507 
Chance,  there  is  no,  397  ;  no,  for 
sensible  men,  449 ;  Providence 
gives  us,  376 

Change,  all  things  are  in,  217  ; 

amuses  the  mind,  79 
Changes,  great,  make  us  younger, 
317 

Character,  a,  272 ;  best  shown  in 
little  things,  439  ;  difficult  to 
discover,  326 ;  how  a  man’s 
real,  is  to  be  discovered,  440 ; 
how  a  man  portrays  it  most 
vividly,  2S5 ;  of  a  man,  how 
shown,  158;  real  and  apparent, 
256 ;  what  forms  it,  325 ; 
where  it  is  best  formed,  70  ; 
three  things  difficult  to  dis¬ 
cover,  326 

Chase,  lively  portraiture  of  war¬ 
fare,  488 

Cheerfulness  and  peevishness, 
338  ;  cannot  be  forced,  225  ; 
on  the  face,  what  it  denotes, 
289 ;  the  sunny  ray  of  life, 
220 

Child,  the,  hasinstinctsofheaven, 
356 ;  the,  never  forgets  his 
mother  335 ;  in  the  cradle, 
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360;  how  we  speak  of,  111; 
tears  of,  334 

Childhood,  the  world  of,  306, 
321 ;  and  old  age,  308  ;  fear 
should  not  create  the  God  of, 
331 ;  looking  back  to  the 
years  of,  317 ;  season  of,  265, 
333 

Childlike  love,  262  ;  mind,  357 
Children,  89,  122,  140,  450 ;  be¬ 
ware  of  frightening,  333 ; 
happy,  make  happy  men,  28 ; 
how  they  should  he  educated, 
430 ;  how  to  be  treated,  91 ; 
leave  their  parents,  126 ;  live 
only  in  the  present,  97 ;  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of,  332  ;  the 
naturalness  of,  264 ;  no,  ugly 
to  their  parents,  503 ;  re¬ 
semblance  between  women 
and,  335 

Christian,  the  dying,  238 
Church,  the,  has  a  good  stomach, 
55 

Churchyard,  echo  from,  290 
Churchyard’s  peace,  the,  376 
City,  the  greatest  good  fortune 
to  a,  126 

Civilian,  an  underbred,  119 
Coat,  cut  your,  according  to  your 
cloth,  146 
Coming  events,  272 
Comparisons  are  odious,  503 
Conqueror,  a,  482 
Conscience,  the  prayer  of,  372 ; 
void  of  offence,  65  ;  the  worm 
of,  370;  the  wormwood,  280  ; 
the  wound  of,  280 
Contemporaries,  eminent,  130 
Contempt,  to  submit  to,  77 
Contentment,  spirit  of,  491 
Contest,  result  of  a,  530 
Contradiction,  a  downright,  54 
Control,  every  one  under  some,  25 


Conversion  of  men,  two  ways  for, 
21 ;  when  it  is  easiest,  325 
Cord,  the  iron  and  silken,  368 
Counterfeit,  123 

Country  and  town  contrasted,  5  ; 
beauty  of,  33 ;  love  of,  529  ; 
man’s  natural  element,  98  ; 
life,  pleasures  of,  5,  166,  179, 
513,  517 

Countrymen,  the,  290 
Courage  and  modesty,  160 ;  and 
love,  63 

Courtesy,  real  and  pretended, 
389 ;  whitewashed,  443 
Courtship,  mode  of,  146 
Coward,  the,  77 
Cowards  die  many  times,  518 
Cradle  and  coffin,  474 
Creation,  the  whole,  only  an 
iEolian  harp,  303 
Creator,  the,  377 
Creator  orders  all  things  well, 
36 

Crime,  every,  has  its  own  aveng¬ 
ing  angel,  396 
Criticism,  263 

Critics,  29,  527,  529,  532;  best 
portions  of  a  hook  disliked  by, 
533  ;  character  of,  500 
Crowd,  the  fickle,  484 
Crucified,  who  have  been,  44 
Cruelty  condemned  by  every  law, 
474 

Culture,  what  inequality  of,  pro¬ 
duces,  310 

Cunning  and  confidence,  399 
Curiosity,  why  it  is  implanted  in 
man,  138 

Custom,  man  is  the  creature  of, 
394 

Customs,  strange,  371 ;  deep 
meaning  in  ancient,  379 

Danger,  imminent,  96 ;  when  it 
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is  at  hand  the  giant-spirit  is 
called  for,  395 

Day,  the  close  of,  311,  476  ; 

follows  the  blackest  night,  414 
Days  never  to  be  forgotten,  267  ; 
the  dusk  of  down-gone,  319  ; 
our,  are  numbered,  114  ;  the 
pleasant,  are  aow  over,  371 
Dawn,  the,  484 

Dead,  the,  ride  swiftly,  3  ;  the, 
still  live  for  us,  99 ;  thoughts 
of  the,  274 

Death,  the  angel  of,  237 ;  a 
blessing  to  mortals,  348 ;  no 
bugbear  to  the  sage,  145 ; 
how  bitter  is  the  thought  of, 
522  ;  dance  of,  508 ;  the  long 
sleep  df,  402  ;  he  who  would 
win  must  face,  385 ;  is  a 
mighty  mediator,  411 ;  life 
after,  8 ;  maturity  for,  220 ; 
only  a  word,  214 ;  sublimes 
the  mortal,  411 
Debtors  and  creditors,  158 
Deceive,  to,  ourselves,  84,  159, 
440 

Decoy,  every  bird  has  its,  124 
Deeds  and  books,  321 
Defects,  no  one  willing  to  confess 
his,  533 
Deity,  the,  238 

Deliverance,  when  will  it  come 
to  this  land,  403 
Delusion,  a  world  of,  155 
Despair  not,  458 
Despotism,  the  cause  of,  24 
Destiny,  146,  360  ;  man  must 
not  attempt  to  guide  the  helm 
of,  377 ;  man  controlled  b}r, 
100 ;  powers  of,  are  jealous, 
396 

Devil,  the,  49 ;  allow  him  to 
catch  you  by  a  hair,  251  ; 
dally  not  with  the,  393 ;  is 


an  egotist,  49 ;  the  idea  of, 
198 

Died,  many  have,  better  than 
thou,  368 

Difficulties,  where  the  greatest 
are,  160 

Dissimulation  foreign  to  an  in¬ 
genuous  mind,  387 
Divide  and  command,  147 
Dog,  a,  well  brought  up,  4S 
Do,  I,  what  I  may  not  leave 
undone,  402 

Domestic  conversation,  what  is 
the  charm  of,  292 
Doubt  increases  with  knowledge, 
155 

Dress  does  not  give  knowledge, 
528 

Drink,  the,  is  bad,  370 
Drubbing,  refreshing  at  times  to 
give  some  men  a,  273 
Duty,  378  ;  what  is,  147 
Dying,  the,  236 

Dying  principle,  there  is  none,  9 

Each  other,  how  we  would 
best  know,  151 
Eagle,  the,  351 

Early  associations,  love  of,  110, 
182,  452  ;  times,  investigations 
into,  194 ;  years,  322,  460 
Earnest  thinkers,  150 
Earth  and  the  heart  of  man, 
311;  the  great  of  this,  74; 
beautiful  is  God’s,  181 
Earthly  life,  the  proper  springs 
of,  133 

Earth’s  abyss,  232 
Earthquake,  an,  241 
Education,  112,  190 ;  when 

should  be  the  first  seeds  of, 
325 ;  what  a  system  of,  must 
provide  for,  322 
Egotist,  the  devil  is  an,  49 
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Elocution,  42 
Emotions,  loving,  269 
Emperor,  promise  of,  3 
Employed,  better  to  be,  159 
Employment  makes  the  time  pass 
pleasantly,  34 
Empty-brained,  269 
Eiul,  everything  with  a  beginning 
has  an,  227 

Enemy,  to  place  confidence  in  an, 
449 

Energetic,  the,  and  the  lazy,  446 
Enigmas  in  the  world,  151 
Enjoy  the  present,  13,  83,  181 
Enjoyment,  how  it  arises,  217 ; 

no,  is  transitory,  107 
Ennui,  433 

Ennui  and  labour,  258 
Enthusiasm,  149 
Enthusiast,  the,  369,  377 
Envy,  498,  519 
Equal,  all  cannot  he,  88 
Equality  of  all  conditions,  124 
Err,  men  who  never,  155 
Error  and  truth,  153 
Error,  sea  of,  46 

Eternity  gives  nothing  back,  345 ; 
everything  has  an  influence  on 
man's,  324 ;  what  thou  doest 
is  done  for,  343 

Europe,  whitewashed  courtesy 

of,  443 

Evangelical  churches,  214 
Eve,  the  hues  of,  245 
Evening,  an,  to  every  day,  448 
Every  one  as  God  made  him,  495 
Everything  comes  to  an  end,  147 
Everything  passing  away,  380 
Everything,  to  pretend  to  under¬ 
stand,  526 

Evil,  every,  wears  itself  out,  171 
Evil  spirits,  378 

Evils  of  life,  bulwarks  against  the, 
191 ;  distant,  are  magnified,  401 


Excellent,  the,  79 
Example,  298  ;  better  than  pre¬ 
cept,  16 

Experience,  459 

Explain,  to,  oneself  guardedly, 
293 

Explanations,  long,  93 
Eye,  the,  is  a  noble  gift  of 
Heaven,  403 

Fable  is  the  world  of  love,  391 
Face,  the  expression  of  the, 
speaks,  440 
Fair  lady,  a,  237 
Faith,  a  homely,  private,  capital, 
152  ;  and  love,  428  ;  and 
knowledge,  134 
Faithless,  the,  346 
Falsehood,  woe  to,  64,  294 
Fame  is  the  noblest  of  human 
possessions,  348  ;  is  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  the  few  noble, 
15 ;  posthumous,  225 ;  to 
gain,  without  knowledge,  526 
Fancy  and  sickness,  278;  the 
poet’s,  347  ;  power  of,  14, 
198 ;  what  it  accomplishes, 
274;  we  tremble  often  at  a, 
393 

Fate  is  eternal  truth,  174;  much 
must  be  left  to,  27  ;  the  future 
dependent  on,  95  ;  the  voice 
of,  392;  what  it  does  to  man, 
278,  461 

Fates,  the,  and  Furies,  292 
Father  and  Son,  the  eternal, 
230 ;  the  joy  of,  in  seeing  his 
family  saved,  354 ;  the  words  of 
a,  in  the  privacy  of  home,  321 
Fatherland,  404 
Fathers  and  children,  424 
Father's  joy,  a,  354 
Faults  of  ourselves  and  others, 
128 
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Fear,  373 ;  lias  many  eyes,  496 
Feeling  prompts,  42 
Feelings  and  principles,  337 ; 
grave,  torpid,  44 ;  the  noblest, 
196 ;  strong,  305 

Fine  people,  the  conversation  of, 
295 

Finish  what  we  have  to  do,  246 
Fire  of  wondrous  use,  353 
Firm,  the,  in  will,  146 
Fisherman’s  boat,  the,  402 
Flatter,  easier  than  to  praise,  270 
Flowers  are  air-woven  children  of 
light,  257  ;  the  wild,  gathered 
in  our  youth,  332 
Flute,  the,  148 

Folly  of  others,  101;  what  it 
earns,  415,  443 

Fool,  the  advice  of,  252 ;  descrip¬ 
tion  of,  477  ;  the,  in  comedy, 
499 ;  a,  may  shine  for  once, 
525  ;  obligations  to  a,  120 
Fools  and  modest  people  are  in¬ 
nocuous,  120  ;  at  great  parties, 
308 ;  reasoning,  456  ;  who  can 
endure  the  laughter  of,  92 ;  the 
worst  of  thieves,  160 
Force  is  a  . fearful  thing,  404 
Forethought,  prudent,  410 
Forgetfulness,  the  sea  of,  175 
Forgotten,  we  are  soon,  109 
Former  scenes,  to  recall,  135 
Fortunate,  the,  should  extol  for¬ 
tune,  76 

Fortune,  change  of,  106  ;  every 
man  the  maker  of  his  own, 
200 ;  the  highest,  150 ;  on 
the  summit,  one  abides  not 
long,  136 

Fortunes  of  men  like  flowers,  472 
Fountain,  description  of  a,  470 
Free,  how  men  may  become,  24 
Free-will,  11 ;  and  necessity,  199 
Freedom  and  equality,  results  of, 


354  ;  a  flue  word,  98  ;  only  in 
the  land  of  dreams,  360 ;  on 
the  mountains,  411 
French,  a  true  German  hates  the, 
53 

Friend,  an  absent,  81 ;  conversa¬ 
tion  of  a,  483  ;  counsel  of  a 
present,  64 ;  no,  can  he  re¬ 
placed,  422 ;  a  real,  176  ;  a, 
who  is,  22 

Friends,  70  ;  intimate  421 ;  real, 
22  ;  to  be  reserved  to  our,  523 
Friendship,  275,  349  ;  and  love, 
185 ;  love  and  pity,  259 ;  no 
despotism  in,  422  ;  proof  of 
true,  82  ;  the  most  intimate, 
421 ;  with  the  wicked,  175 
Future,  the,  371  ;  and  present, 
214 ;  deeds,  63 ;  we  like  to 
look  into,  118 

Gatheeed,  to  be,  to  his  fathers, 
117 

Generation,  the  present,  361 
Generous  minds,  496 
Genius,  104,  137 ;  original,  few 
men  of,  15  ;  the  lamp  of,  366 
Genuine,  the,  remains  unchanged, 
38 

Germans  and  French,  53,  141 
Gift,  the  will  and  not  the,  254 
Gifts  from  on  high,  143 
Girls  and  young  men,  133 
Gives,  he,  twice,  147 
Gladness,  flowers  of,  315 
Goal  for  men,  22 
God,  240,  313 ;  certainty  of  a,  6 
every  event  is  the  decision  of, 
395  ;  a,  in  our  breast,  78 ;  in¬ 
scrutable  decrees  of,  192 ; 
never  deserts  the  brave,  403  ; 
rewards  the  good  in  this  life, 
253  ;  there  is  a,  6,  357  ;  every¬ 
thing  proclaims  the  glory  of, 
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479  ;  is  omnipresent,  4 ;  to 
punish,  406 ;  an  idle  dream, 
235  ;  the  word  directs  the 
eyes  upward,  327 
Godlike,  the,  in  man,  162 
Godless  people,  121 
God’s  acre,  290 

Gods  know  what  is  good  for  us, 
63  ;  rule  supreme,  66 
Gone  is  gone,  3 

Gold,  all  is  not,  that  glitters,  447 
Golden  age,  the,  72,  493 
Good  advice,  to  he  able  to  follow, 
156  ;  and  bad  men,  295  ;  deed, 
a,  473 ;  doing,  33 ;  the,  lies 
near  us,  163 ;  man,  a,  41 ; 
men,  every  land  bears,  254 ; 
will,  122 ;  the,  will  never  die, 
523  ;  qualities,  248  ;  seat, 
523 ;  will  and  courage,  76 ; 
woman,  heart  of  a,  314 
Government,  what  is  best,  157 
Graces,  many  fair  gifts  but  with¬ 
out  the,  71 

Grave,  the,  296,  341 ;  a  work¬ 
shop  of  nature,  176 ;  the  limit 
of  all  creation,  164 
Gravity  gives  the  appearance  of 
capacity,  525 
Great  men,  137 

Great,  the,  on  the  billows  of  life. 
95 ;  the  curse  of  the,  407 ;  the, 
are  but  men,  125 
Greeks,  the,  156 

Green,  the  colour  which  God 
flings  on  the  world,  488 
Grief,  how  to  conquer,  78 ;  secret, 
301 

Grim  game,  349 

Guilt,  different  degrees  of,  367 

Gulfs,  deepest,  in  ourselves,  84 

Hair,  a,  throws  its  shadow, 


Happiness  and  unhappiness,  184, 

192  ;  dances  in  the  child,  333  ; 
how  it  is  procured,  215 ;  no 
perfect,  in  the  world,  26 ;  on 
what  it  depends,  191  ;  true, 
what  it  is,  26 ;  springs  from 
moderation,  87  ;  what  is  beauty 
without,  466  ;  where,  9 

Happy  being,  a,  249  ;  the,  be¬ 
lieve  not  in  miracles,  139 ; 
children  make  happy  men,  28  ; 
the,  number  not  the  hours, 
391 ;  secrecy  is  for  the,  399 ; 
ways  to  become,  316 
Harangue,  long,  386 
Harmony  in  inner  nature  of  man, 

193 

Hatred  and  envy,  153 ;  the 
greatest,  is  quiet,  301 
Hay, make,  while  the  sun  shines,  82 
Head,  confusion  in  the,  51 
Health  the  foundation  of  physical 
happiness,  169 

Heart,  the,  248,  250;  courtesy 
of,  120 ;  a  busied,  291  ;  a 
female,  often  like  marble,  270; 
is  wax  to  receive  and  marble 
to  retain,  505  ;  the,  has  ebb 
and  flow,  167 ;  we  ought  to 
listen  to  our  own,  400  ;  of 
men,  what  closes  the,  173 ;  a 
wounded,  not  easily  cured,  82  ; 
we  should  not  trust  too  much 
our,  248 ;  a  real  hatred  in  a 
good,  288  ;  the,  makes  us  sous 
and  brothers,  360  ;  sickness 
of,  79 

Heaven,  every  beautiful  gift  of, 
is  evanescent,  346;  grateful 
thought  to,  248 ;  words  of, 
have  not  a  double  meaning, 
62  ;  tempt  not,  349 ;  far  verge 
of,  230 ;  ways  of,  256 ;  will 
of,  rail  not  at,  4 
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Heavens,  beauty  of,  186 ;  the 
starry,  200 

Hell,  approach  to,  234  ;  entrance 
of,  243 

High,  gifts  from  on,  143 ;  intel¬ 
lectual  qualities  in  all  classes, 
426  ;  principle,  man  of,  20 
Historians,  492 

History,  a  sacred  kind  of  writing, 
499 

Holy,  everything,  is  before  what 
is  unholy,  331  ;  the,  only  is 
beautiful,  346 

Home  208 ;  a  happy,  61  ;  to 
dine  at,  402 
Homely  cares,  56 
Homer,  no  second,  172  ;  the  sun 
of,  shines  upon  us  still,  352 
Honest,  the,  and  the  rogue, 
361 

Honour  is  lost,  173  ;  is  a  sacred 
place,  478 ;  posts  of,  277 
Hope,  359,  460 ;  ceases  in  old 
age,  270 ;  sent  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate,  402  :  to,  is  better  than 
to  despair,  80 
Hopes,  a  day  full  of,  298 
Hours,  the  shell  of,  that  have 
flown  away,  297 

Human  destiny,  grand  course  of, 
224 ;  kindness,  the  milk  of, 
406 ;  race,  weakness  of,  62, 
89  ;  voices,  music  of,  246 
Humanity  heard  by  all,  67 
Humility,  gentle,  408 
Hurricane,  a,  240 
Husband  and  wife,  140 
Hypocrite,  a  pious,  254 
Hypocrites,  1,  150 

Ilsycus,  the  cranes  of,  349 
Idea,  a  beautiful,  372 ;  a  clever, 
390 

Ignoramus,  the  envious,  136 


Ignorance,  bustling,  nothing  more 
frightful,  157 
Ignorant,  the,  162 
Ill-humour,  the  cause  of,  91 
Ill,  to  do,  is  easy  to  learn,  506 
Imagination  without  taste,  159 
Imaginings,  dark,  477 
Immortal,  the,  in  the  calmness  of 
strength,  236 

Immortality  of  men,  8  ;  the  feel¬ 
ing  of,  435 

Impossible,  the,  is  possible,  247 
Impossibilities,  413 
Improvement  is  a  duty,  142 
Incidents  in  a  play,  38 
Incompatible  things,  16 
Indebted,  those,  to  us,  158 
Indifference  instead  of  love,  252 
Individual,  no  really  existing, 
j  can  die,  6 
Individuality,  285 
Individuals  and  the  race  of  man, 

;  375 

Indolent,  the,  420 
Inequality  of  culture,  what  it 
causes,  310 
Infant  spirits,  232 
Infernal  princes,  234 
Infinite,  the,  312  ;  the,  and  men, 
50 

Ingratitude  is  a  proof  of  weak¬ 
ness,  154 

Inheritance,  enjoy  thy,  45 
Inner  man,  the  noblest  parts  of 
the,  309 

Innovation,  rage  for,  376 
Inquisitive  and  empty-brained, 
269 

Insignificance  of  man,  375 
Instant,  an,  decides  man’s  fate, 
142 

Intellect,  the  march  of,  54  ;  the 
commanding,  should  be  king, 
395 
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Intellectual,  high,  qualities  in  all 
classes,  426 
Irish  character,  157 
Iron  and  silken  cord,  368 

Jealousy,  cancer  of,  314;  thou 
magnifier  of  trifles,  365  ;  the 
toad  of,  276 

Jest,  when  does  it  lose  its  power, 
365 

Jesting  on  a  name  not  allowable, 
128 

Journey,  the  first,  262 
Joy,  344;  followed  by  grief, 
4S4 ;  makes  us  giddy,  249 ; 
mortal,  ever  on  the  wing,  408  ; 
renunciation  of,  78 
Joys  and  sorrows,  283 
Judas,  242 

Judgment,  109 ;  day,  signs  of, 
515 

Justice,  370,  519 

Kant  and  his  commentators,  358 
Keepsake,  a,  249 
Kind  purpose,  a,  sometimes  con¬ 
strains  unwillingly,  71 
King,  a  dethroned,  97 
Kings  should  be  merciful,  473 
Know,  to,  little,  155 
Knowledge,  what  is,  44 

Labour  is  renown,  354  ;  what  it 
does,  463 

Ladv,  hair  of,  516 ;  fair,  237, 
460 

Land,  the,  where  the  lemon-trees 
bloom,  103 ;  when  will  deliver¬ 
ance  come  to  this,  403 
Late,  you  come,  385 
Laws,  93 ;  and  necessity,  60  ; 
descend  like  an  hereditary  dis¬ 
ease,  51 

Laughing,  249  ;  too  much,  307 


Learning,  men  of  real,  530 
Leave-taking,  307 
Letter,  a,  183 
Letters  without  virtue,  502 
Liberty,  a  precious  gift,  504 
Life,  99,  347 ;  after  death,  7 ; 
and  death,  436  ;  cares  of,  44  ; 
changes  of,  186,  520  ;  close  of, 
202 ;  conduct  through,  17 ; 
the  drama,  362  ;  the  dream  of, 
when  it  is  over,  305  ;  depths 
of,  40;  drink  and  forget  the 
bitters  of,  348  ;  earnestness  of, 
208 ;  events  of  ,  18,  259  ;  every 
living  thing  rejoices  in,  169  ; 
firmness  in  trials  of,  186  ; 
flowers  of,  are  visionary,  91  ; 
the  game  of,  when  does  it  look 
cheerful,  391 ;  the  grey  and 
green  of,  52 ;  of  man,  great 
moments  in  the,  397 ;  how  a 
man  must  act  in,  148 ;  how 
every  one  regards  his  own,  326 ; 
an  intemperate,  83 ;  the  in¬ 
coming  and  outgoing  of,  276  ; 
is  an  advancing  towards  an¬ 
nihilation,  197  ;  is  like  the 
olive,  265;  is  lovely,  378;  is 
not  the  highest  good,  412  ;  to 
live  merely  for,  96 ;  of  man, 
246,  408 ;  the  May  of,  only 
blooms  once,  345  ;  the  morn¬ 
ing-redness  of,  268 ;  the  morn¬ 
ing,  noon,  and  evening  of,  298  ; 
moves  on  in  spite  of  us,  350  ; 
path  of,  1S7,  210  ;  is  the 
pledge  of  life,  86  ;  regarded  as 
a  sea,  193 ;  regarded  as  a 
casket,  214 ;  sacred  possessions 
of,  71 ;  seasons  of,  301 ;  short 
pilgrimage  of,  244 ;  stage  of, 
367  ;  the  sunny  side  of,  379  ; 
teaches  man  his  genuine  worth, 
75;  the  toils  of,  83;  trial? 
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and  reverses  of,  185 ;  a  use¬ 
less,  60;  vanity  of  this,  510  ; 
waves  of,  277 ;  the  web  of, 
101  ;  web  of,  woven  of  neces¬ 
sity  and  chance,  101  ;  on  the 
wing,  295 ;  what  is,  469 ; 
what  our  conduct  ought  to 
be  through,  17 ;  a  worldly,  309 
Light  and  shade,  116 ;  the 
greater  and  the  lesser,  40 
Lightnings  do  not  always  sleep, 
458 

Live  and  let  live,  37,  383 
Lived,  I  have,  and  have  loved, 
392 

Lost,  sufferings  of,  481 
Love,  33,  75,  352,  477 ;  an  ab¬ 
sorbing  idea  shuts  out,  2S2 ; 
cannot  be  concealed  from 
women,  277  ;  childlike,  262 ; 
dies  oftener  of  excess  than 
hunger,  318;  effects  of,  180; 
eye  of,  never  darkened,  401 ; 
fable  is  the  world  of,  391 ; 
feathers  of,  293  ;  is  all  risk, 
113  ;  lessens  woman’s  delicacy, 
271 ;  no  use  to  shut  the  door 
against,  508 ;  ripening,  is  the 
stillest,  274 ;  sick  mind,  the, 
56,  466 ;  the  star  of,  279 ; 
trifles  are  the  provender  of, 
318  ;  true,  fears  no  winter,  445; 
vengeful  power  of,  491 ;  what 
makes  it  sweet,  314 ;  without 
marriage,  291 
Love’s  world  is  fable,  391 
Lover,  the,  and  the  husband,  251 
Lovers,  57 ;  the  hours  seem 
miserably  long  to  the,  56  ; 
room  enough  in  the  smallest 
cot  for,  346 

Lovest,  what  thou,  that  thou 
livest,  10 

Loving  emotions,  269  | 


Loyalty  and  honour,  473 
Lower  orders,  culture  of,  154, 
170  ;  creation  contrasted  with 
man,  433 

Lowly  virtue,  deeds  of,  241 

Maid,  the  way  to  woo  a,  369 
Maiden,  a  wandering,  144  ;  the, 
and  the  matron,  336  ;  a  loving, 
what  she  does,  279 
Maidens  as  doves  of  passage,  278 
Majority,  the  voice  of  the,  no 
proof  of  justice,  379 
Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines, 
82 

Man,  an  agreeable,  115 ;  and 
nature,  309 ;  and  woman  con¬ 
trasted,  86  ;  body  and  spirit 
of,  171  ;  not  born  to  misery, 
30 ;  can  do  much  for  himself, 
216 ;  the  cautious,  405 ;  the 
central  point  of  human  action, 
204 ;  circumstances  often  make 
the,  14 ;  of  consequence  ac¬ 
cording  as  he  acts,  126 ;  the 
creature  of  custom,  394 ;  in 
error  is  terrible,  155 ;  early 
forgotten,  274;  essential  fea¬ 
tures  of,  cannot  be  changed, 
190 ;  eternity  of  everything 
has  an  influence  on,  324 ;  ex¬ 
cited  to  exertion  by  example, 
282 ;  every,  comes  to  an  end, 
147 ;  every,  has  a  rainy  corner 
of  his  life,  289 ;  every,  the 
maker  of  his  own  fortune,  200 ; 
every,  is  the  son  of  his  own 
works,  492  ;  every,  should  act 
in  consistence  with  himself, 
396 ;  faith  of,  58 ;  fall  of, 
effect  of  the,  231 ;  fate  of,  7  ; 
an  instant  decides  the  fate  of, 
142 ;  the  fates  of,  are  balanced, 
365 ;  free  by  birthright,  357  ; 
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it  is  not  good  for  liim  to  be 
alone,  421 ;  is  great  or  little 
by  his  own  will,  400 ;  the  good, 
68 ;  a  happy,  152 ;  has  time 
enough  for  everything,  128 ; 
hidden  powers  in,  439 ;  with 
hopes  realised,  105 ;  how  he 
best  portrays  his  character, 
285  ;  how  he  may  best  employ 
himself,  417 ;  how  he  must 
act  in  life,  148  ;  how  he  shows 
his  importance,  126;  how  his 
greatness  is  to  be  estimated, 
432 ;  an  imitative  animal,  398  ; 
immortality  of,  8 ;  the  inde¬ 
pendent,  94 ;  as  individuals 
and  in  the  mass,  211,  315; 
insignificance  of,  375  ;  an  irre¬ 
solute,  100  ;  is  easily  forgotten, 
274 ;  is  liable  to  error,  41 ;  is 
like  a  ball,  405  ;  is  made  of 
filth,  364 ;  is  a  wild  beast, 
437 ;  judges  with  his  own  pre¬ 
conceived  ideas,  222 ;  life  of, 
how  miserable,  521 ;  life  of, 
how  changeable,  520  ;  life  of, 
here  has  two  and  a  half 
minutes,  296 ;  the  lot  of,  183 ; 
lower  creation  contrasted  with, 
433 ;  of  merit  patronised  by  a 
blockhead,  120 ;  the  mind  of, 
is  contracted  within  a  narrow 
circle,  382 ;  nature  of,  cannot 
be  changed,  190 ;  never  re¬ 
turns,  261 ;  no  pang  is  perma¬ 
nent  with,  401 ;  powers  of, 
how  they  degenerate,  285 ; 
the,  regardless  of  law,  253 ; 
a  religious,  330 ;  remains  at 
last  alone,  204  ;  renowned  in 
song,  67 ;  sad  fate  of,  103 ; 
selfishness  of,  284 ;  should  not 
be  like  a  fungus,  140 ;  two 
souls  in,  47  ;  sentence-passing, 
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59 ;  of  the  smallest  mental 
powers,  148 ;  soul  of,  173  ; 
a  strong  will  necessary  in,  417  ; 
tears  of,  163 ;  thoughts  of, 
grow  by  certain  laws,  398 ;  a 
tide  in  the  affairs  of,  448 ; 
troubled  life  of,  447  ;  the,  true 
to  himself,  160  ;  the  unthink¬ 
ing,  399  ;  vain,  314  ;  particular 
vocation  of,  18 ;  a  weak,  189  ; 
what  he  reconciles  himself  to, 
223  ;  what  he  has  are  gifts, 
459 ;  what  closes  the  heart  of, 
173  ;  the,  who  has  satisfied  the 
best  of  his  time,  382 ;  who 
fears  nothing,  361  ;  the  will  of, 
makes  his  fortune,  384  ;  wis¬ 
dom  of,  appears  in  his  actions, 
342 ;  wishes  of,  102  ;  the  wise, 
143  ;  the,  with  a  great  purpose 
and  fixed  idea,  316  ;  a,  without 
pretensions,  23 

Mankind  difficult  to  know,  375  ; 
the  destinies  of,  are  balanced, 
365 ;  the  history  of,  434 
Many,  pleasing  the,  350 
Marriagesare  made  in  heaven,  141 
Master,  it  is  well  to  know  the 
whims  of,  145 

May  of  life  only  blooms  once, 
345  ;  morning,  165,  461 
Mean  companions  of  youth,  102 
Meaning,  let  it  be  clear,  525 
Medicine  not  poison,  254 
Men  and  women,  difference  of, 
73,  114,  423 ;  and  gods,  to 
figho  against,  196;  the  com¬ 
mon  race  of,  52 ;  deride  what 
they  cannot  understand,  48 ; 
different  feelings  of,  155  ;  dif¬ 
ferent  lives  of,  14  ;  earnest¬ 
thinking,  150;  employ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  gifts,  83 ;  exer¬ 
tions  of,  107  ;  full  of  love  and 
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hatred,  267 ;  great  and  intel¬ 
lectual,  269  ;  have  a  double 
part  to  play,  129  ;  how  they 
act,  476  ;  irreligious,  121;  like 
bullets,  269 ;  like  sheep  in 
some  things,  273  ;  most,  are  of 
limited  faculties,  113 ;  are 
notched  long  before  felling, 
318 ;  only  to  be  subdued  by 
men,  265  ;  the  perjuries  of, 
365  ;  of  prudent  energy,  149  : 
powers  different  in,  29 ;  praise 
as  interest  sways,  527  ;  some, 
born  to  command,  387 ;  some, 
smooth  and  slippery  like  glass, 
291 ;  of  talent,  how  the  public 
act  towards,  108 ;  vain,  314 ; 
virtuous,  111 ;  and  women, 
difference  between  nature  of, 
183 ;  words  of,  often  bolder 
than  their  deeds,  386 ;  who 
fears  them,  70 
Mental  qualities,  15 
Merchant  authors,  528 
Mercy,  414 

Merit  and  fortune  united,  59 ; 

for  an  act,  193 
Might  makes  right,  383 
Mind,  an  ardent,  50  ;  a  childlike, 
357  ;  external  forms  are  the 
trappings  of,  364 ;  the  far- 
seeing,  61 ;  a  firm  and  constant, 
468 ;  that  is  forming,  40  ; 
images  deeply  imprinted  on 
the,  255  ;  tongue  of,  is  the  pen, 
503 

Minds,  upright,  are  like  straight 
roads,  339  ;  generous,  496 
Miracle,  the  pet  child  of  faith,  45 
Miserable,  the  presence  of,  122 
Misery,  man  not  born  to,  30 ;  is 
everywhere,  401 

Misfortune,  idea  of,  203 ;  and 
beauty  united,  480 ;  that  we 


see,  113;  is  the  touchstone  of 
human  excellence,  27 
Misfortunes  of  his  neighbours, 
man  rejoices  in  the,  138 ;  never 
come  alone,  135 ;  sent  by 
Heaven,  496 

Mistake  and  falsehood,  151 
Mistress,  an  unfaithful,  511 
Misunderstandings,  result  of,  88 
Mob,  tumults  among  the,  95  ; 
the,  vicious  and  unprincipled, 
505 

Moderation  often  called  coldness, 
75 

Modest,  the,  and  vain,  61 ;  the 
really,  302 

Momentous  words,  to  speak 
calmly,  62 

Moments,  how  many  already  past, 
256 

Monarchical  form  of  government, 
438 

Moon,  reflections  on  the,  55 
Moonlight,  45 

Moor,  the,  has  done  his  work, 
368 

Moral  perfectibility,  18 
Morally,  to  work,  133 
More  things  in  heaven  and  earth, 
450 

Mortal  point,  the,  373;  things 
decay,  66 

Mother,  joy  of,  299 
Mothers,  334 

Mountains,  freedom  on  the,  411 
Much,  he  who  knows,  256 
Multitude,  a  blind  unwieldy 
monster,  366 ;  the,  cannot  do 
without  clever  people,  154 ; 
the  fickle,  380:  the,  and  the 
few,  370 ;  intoxication  of  mul¬ 
titude  by,  283;  the  judgment 
of,  379  ;  what  it  prizes,  95 
Music,  the  real  moonlight  in  every 
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gloomy  night  of  life,  289  ;  soft, 
459 

Mystifications,  an  amusement  of 
idle  people,  124 

Nation,  maturity  of,  161 ; 

honour  of  a,  413 
Nations  blossom  and  fade,  172 
Natural  gifts,  to  enjoy  in  silence, 
135 

Nature,  444 ;  all  death  in,  is 
birth,  8 ;  and  rules,  89,  453 ; 
course  of,  209 ;  creation,  days 
of,  277 ;  discord  of,  258 ; 
1  every,  puts  forth  its  own  fruit, 
288  ;  the  inner  spirit  of,  166 ; 
lovely  as  in  days  of  old,  177 ; 
man’s  inmost,  75  ;  man  always 
returns  to,  124  ;  the  maturity, 
161 ;  a  musical  instrument, 
261 ;  no  one  can  lay  aside  his 
own,  70  ;  a  noble,  68  ;  power  of, 
to  soothe  the  soul,  462 ;  quiet 
joys  of,  410  ;  revives  in  spring, 
348 ;  richness  of,  228 ;  what 
it  does  for  man,  263 ;  what  lies 
in,  203 ;  what  it  has  given, 
361 

Necessity  commands  with  iron 
hand,  65 ;  stern  is  the  on-look, 
393 

New  passion,  a,  132 ;  Testa¬ 
ment,  49 

Nest-life,  the  echo  of  the,  308 
Night  comes  when  no  man  can 
work,  162 

Nightingale,  melody  of,  511 
Night-life,  immoral,  307 
No  rest  in  this  world,  83 
Nobility,  factitious,  136 ;  the 
soul’s,  76  ;  true,  19 
Noble,  the,  to  appreciate,  78; 
and  ignoble,  446 ;  the  hope 
of,  401 ;  how  anything,  can 


be  performed,  358 ;  the,  an 
image  of  God,  447  ;  progeni¬ 
tors,  62  ;  what  distinguishes 
the,  from  the  ignoble,  447 
Noblest,  what  is,  conceals  itself, 
304 

Nothings,  mere,  340 
Novelty  loses  its  zest,  368 
Numbers  give  courage,  390 
Numbered,  our  days  are,  114 

Occupation  makes  time  short, 
482 

Ocean,  the  swell  of,  241 
Oddities  in  the  world,  57 
Old,  the,  150,  157 
Old  age,  213 ;  of  women,  270 ; 

characteristic  of,  226 
Old  story  but  ever  new,  167 
Old  thoughts  in  the  newest  books, 
320 

Old,  the,  what  privilege  they, 
lose,  157  ;  one  heart,  one  race, 
404 

Opinions,  different,  119 
Opportunity,  the,  is  good,  405 
Orator,  good  sense  necessary  to 
an,  43 

Organisation  much  depends  on 
our,  27 

Original  thinker,  and  the  opposite, 
429 

Others,  apt  to  compare  ourselves 
with,  92 

Our  own,  we  love,  169 
Ourselves,  we  deceive,  84,  159 ; 
the  deepest  gulf  in,  84 ;  to 
take  too  much  care  of,  127  ; 
not  to  think  too  much  of,  152 ; 
what  we  cannot  acknowledge 
to,  85 

Outside  appearance,  529 


Pain,  we  ought  to  resist,  188 
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Painter,  difficulties  of,  250 
Painting,  nature’s  gift,  250 ;  has 
its  limits,  250 
Pappenheimers,  399 
Passion  portrayed  in  the  face, 
488;  a  new,  132;  what  it 
does,  302 

Passions  of  man,  100 
Past  is  eternal,  182 ;  memory 
of  the,  210 ;  the  sin-stains  of 
the,  327  ;  times  long,  372 
Patience,  173 ;  every  fashion 
overcome  by,  471 ;  is  our  best 
lesson,  409 

Patriot's  blood,  the,  351 
Patriotism  in  time  of  peace,  132 
Paul  Pry,  255 

Peace  and  quietness,  403 ;  de¬ 
lights  of,  408 ;  the  natural 
tone  of  a  well-regulated  mind, 
213;  no,  near  wicked  neigh¬ 
bours,  406 

Peaceful  citizen,  the,  123 
Peculiarity,  149 
Pedigrees  of  people,  500 
Pen  is  the  tongue  of  the  mind,  503 
People,  general  belief  of,  375 ; 
the  great  mass  of,  ever  the 
same,  323 ;  the  sovereignty  of 
the,  is  an  absurdity,  437 
Philip’s  horsemanship,  485 
Pilgrim,  the,  counts  not  the 
distance,  401 

Pious  wish,  the,  prized  in  heaven, 
380 

Plants  and  flowers  may  form  a 
diary  for  us,  125 

Pleasure,  true,  418;  pluck  not 
the  forbidden  fruit  of,  350 
Pleasures  are  like  pine-apples, 
265 ;  of  rare  occurrence,  101 
Poesy,  505 ;  disdaining  the  voice 
of,  82 

Poet,  the,  and  historian,  499;  and 


painter  not  made  by  rules,  455  ; 
the,  and  deeds  of  fame,  71 ; 
the  entranced,  68 ;  power  of, 
39,  84,  412  ;  the  youthful,  527 
Poets,  modern,  mix  much  water 
with  their  ink,  159 
Poetry,  502;  true,  131 
Polar  regions,  231 
Political  liberty,  25 
Poor  man,  advice  of,  523 
Popular  breath,  63 
Port,  easy  to  advise  in  the,  402 
Poverty  and  impoverishment,  271 
Power,  feeling  of,  362 
Powers,  the  development  of  our, 
103 

Praise  for  what  you  have  not,  524 
Pray  for,  what  we  ought  to,  2 
Prayer,  226 ;  the  gift  of,  251 ; 

the  most  perfect,  248 
Preacher,  the  best,  is  he  who 
lives  well,  503 
Predestination,  161 
Present,  the,  421  ;  the,  enjoy, 
181 ;  the  mighty,  415 ;  mo¬ 
ment  is  a  powerful  deity,  82 
Presentiments,  129 
Presents  to  women,  55 
Pretence,  people  of,  88 
Pride  and  poverty,  251 ;  noble, 
271  ;  proper,  220 
Problems,  difficult,  191 
Procrastination,  451 
Profit  and  pleasure,  38 
Proper  tone,  how  it  is  learned,  383 
Proselytising  spirit,  21 
Prosperous  days,  succession  of, 
146 

Providence  does  not  favour 
individuals,  205 

Public,  he  who  serves,  is  a  poor 
creature,  147  ;  the,  like  a 
woman,  161 
Purity,  live  in,  343 
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Purpose  once  made  known  is 
out  of  our  power,  86 

Rabble,  the,  77 

Race,  a  new,  is  springing  up, 
404  :  I  am  the  last  of  my,  404 
Rage  fears  no  leader,  400 
Ranks,  division  of,  358 
Readers,  452 
Reading,  art  of,  106 
Recitation,  good,  224 
Recreation  necessary,  499 
Relatives  and  friends,  neglect  of, 
106 

Religion,  fighting  for,  413 ;  how 
a  child  is  to  be  taught,  331 ; 
in  the  early  ages,  428  ;  is  the 
learning  of  God,  329 ;  im¬ 
planted  in  the  very  nature  of 
man,  218  ;  living,  332  ;  what 
it  is,  328 ;  what  power  its 
doctrines  exercise  on  man, 
426  ;  proper  views  of,  188 
Religions,  two  true,  159 
Religious,  the,  and  worldly  man 
contrasted,  303,  330 
Remembrance,  no,  that  is  not 
obliterated,  495 

Remembrances  last  longer  than 
present  reality,  279 
Repetition  is  the  mother  of 
study,  324 

Resignation  and  contentment, 195 
Resolution,  a,  once  communi¬ 
cated,  is  beyond  thy  power,  86 
Respect,  how  it  arises,  195 
Rest,  315 ;  to,  beside  those  we 
loved,  117 

Restraints  to  be  borne,  375 
Revenge  is  barren  of  itself,  406 
Revolutions  necessary,  170 
Rich  men,  138 

Right  man  in  the  right  place,  388 
Righteous,  no  one  is,  65 


Rigour,  excessive,  misses  its  aim, 
405 

Rock,  a  hanging,  480 
Rogue,  the,  has  always  the 
advantage,  97 
Rome  by  night,  280 
Rule,  to,  oneself,  82 

Sabbath’s  stilly  hour,  46 
Sacrifice,  a,  for  an  after-advan¬ 
tage,  116 

Sacrifices  in  little  things,  114 
Sand,  thy,  is  run,  406 
Satan,  233 

Scholar,  a,  has  no  ennui,  300 ; 

a  travelling,  49 
Scholars,  hardships  of,  497 
Scholiasts,  526 
Science,  the  real  man  of,  430 
Scruples,  rigid,  65  • 

Sculpture,  taste  for,  201 

Sea,  description  of  the,  222 ; 

waves  of,  84,  206 
Seat,  he  who  has  a  good,  523 
Secret,  a,  289 ;  a,  told  to  the 
fair  sex,  306 
Seeming  and  reality,  360 
Self-accusations,  104 
Self-conceitandself-depreciation, 
149 

Self-conceit  and  vanity,  122 
Self-conquest,  340 
Self-denial,  22 
Self-examination,  22 
Self-government,  82 
Self-government,  man  cannot  be 
trusted  to,  400 

Self-interest,  the  world  governed 
by,  395 

Self-knowledge  is  the  road  to 
virtue,  302 
Selfishness,  134 

Sense,  dangerous  to  have  more 
than  our  neighbours,  454 
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Senses,  to  lose  one’s,  253 

Sensitive,  the,  119 

Sepulchres  of  the  dead,  233 

Shades,  deep,  93 

Shakespeare,  105 

Shine,  to,  in  an  inferior  line,  526 

Ship,  beauty  of,  478 

Sickness,-  260 

Siege,  miseries  of,  506 

Silence,  85,  454 

Silly  act,  100 

Sincerity,  perfect,  comports  only 
with  virtue,  305 
Singularity,  affecting,  108 
Slander,  tongue  of,  3 
Slaughter  rather  than  a  fight,  413 
Slave,  a,  157 

Slavery,  man  easily  accustomed 
to,  66 

Slaves,  God  made  no,  1 
Sleep  and  death,  308,  435 ;  a 
balmy  blessing,  87  ;  blessings 
to  him  who  invented,  504 ;  of 
innocent  and  guilty  contrasted, 
202 

Smile,  a  convulsive,  279 
Social  intercourse,  23 
Society,  confusion  of  different 
classes  of,  85  ;  the  pleasantest, 
119  ;  talking  in,  118 
Socrates,  239 

Soldier  and  a  citizen,  difference 
of,  386  ;  the  fate,  384 ;  life  in 
war,  382 

Solitude,  245 ;  love  of,  182 ; 

talents  best  nurtured  in,  70 
Son,  a,  374 ;  prayers  of,  sweet 
to  be  lulled  to  death  by,  361 
Song,  melody  of,  from  childhood, 
303 ;  power  of,  355 
Sorrow,  217 ;  excess  of,  87 ; 
follows  sorrow,  471 ;  is  brief, 
joy  is  endless,  415  ;  we  live  to 
die  in,  364 ;  memory  of  past,  87 


Sorrows  are  like  thunder-clouds, 
304 ;  evolved  from  good  for¬ 
tune,  87 

Soul,  alliances  of,  4  ;  a  free, 
never  grows  old,  292 ;  rational, 
18 

Souls,  congenial,  244 ;  great, 
suffer  in  silence,  372 ;  two, 
but  one  heart,  166;  weak,  266 
Spaniard,  376 
Spark,  a  little,  476 
Spectacles,  120 

Spirit,  a,  that  denies,  49 ;  edu¬ 
cation  of  a  noble,  69  ;  a  great, 
in  a  narrow  breast,  77  ;  a 
quiet,  is  busy  at  it  for  years, 
54  ;  a  selfish,  81 ;  a  speculat¬ 
ing  50 

Spirits,  heavenly,  31  ;  evil,  378 
Spring,  121  ;  description  of,  260  ; 
an  eternal,  482  ;  nature  revives 
in,  348 ;  the  Raphael  of  the 
mother  earth,  293 ;  renews 
everything  except  man,  305 ; 
return  of,  32 

Starting-point,  our,  is  soon  for¬ 
gotten,  391 

State  affairs,  little  influence  on 
private  happiness,  207 ;  good 
of  a,  what  it  consists  of,  297 
Statesman,  a,  444 
Statue,  the,  371 

Stern,  the,  and  the  weak  are  well 
joined,  353 

Storm,  a,  241,  244  ;  description 
of  a,  469 
Stories,  256 

Story,  different  way  of  telling  a, 
449 

Study,  our,  300 
Stupidity  has  its  sublime,  457 
Style  and  matter,  531 ;  is  the 
physiognomy  of  the  mind, 
432 ;  seeming  obscurity  in,  137 
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Sublime,  the,  281 
Subsistence,  man  can  always  pro¬ 
cure,  105 

Succeed,  to,  in  the  world,  one 
must  bestir  oneself,  341 
Summer  leaf,  light  as,  245 
Sun,  the,  475 ;  beauty  of,  30 ; 
the,  ever  the  same,  41 ;  last 
rays  of,  300,  472 ;  the,  sets 
not  in  my  dominions,  373  ;  the 
rising,  468,  480 

Sunset,  a  beautiful,  46  ;  over  the 
Pontian  islands,  285 
Sunrise  from  St.  Peter’s  dome, 
284 

Sundays  and  holidays,  206 
Superstition  is  the  poetry  of  life, 
153  ;  natural  to  men,  150 
Suspicion  and  mistrust,  257 

Tacituknity,  how  one  learns  it 
best,  302 

Talent,  no,  but  yet  a  character, 
167 

Tale-bearers,  372 
Talkative,  the,  158 
Taste,  some  expect  everything  to 
suit  their,  146  ;  formation  of, 
453 

Teachers  open  or  close  the  gate 
of  heaven,  320 
Tear,  a  child's,  334 
Tears,  the  ever-enduring  proof  of 
humanity,  373 
Temperate  habits,  204 
Terrors,  many,  are  only  imagi¬ 
nary,  221 

Tilings,  we  cannot  acknowledge 
to  ourselves,  85 
Thinking-power  within  us,  168 
Thought,  power  of,  416 ;  and  re¬ 
flection  necessary,  352 ;  on 
thought,  236 

Thoughts,  Godlike,  226 ;  my, 


are  my  own  possession,  25 ; 
some,  stick  like  adders,  300 
Thread,  the  red,  117 
Throne,  an  ancient,  not  easily 
shaken,  394 ;  the  thoughts  of 
one  climbing  to  a,  367 
Thunder,  368 
Tiefenbach’s  corps,  384 
Tide,  a,  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
390,  448 

Time  and  fortune  twins,  483 ;  we 
are  the  creatures  of,  199 ; 
flight  of,  446 ;  has  delicate 
little  waves,  292 ;  hid  in  the 
womb  of,  410 ;  improvement 
of,  35 ;  is  a  blooming  field, 
409  ;  is  only  an  empty  space, 
223,  448  ;  is  not  the  measure 
of  a  noble  work,  69 ;  is  a 
vessel,  127 ;  itself  is  an  ele¬ 
ment,  155  ;  the  loom  of,  42 ; 
man  has  enough  for  every¬ 
thing,  128 ;  method  teaches 
to  gain,  51 ;  the  most  import¬ 
ant  thing  in  life,  197  ;  not  to 
be  cheated  of  its  rights,  118  ; 
past,  3  ;  power  of,  194,  393 ; 
rushes  on  like  the  arrows  of 
God,  180  ;  the  sun-steeds  of,  96 
Times,  spirit  of  former,  43 ; 

spirit  of,  is  our  own  spirit,  43 
Tongue,  a  slanderous,  3 
Traveller,  a  lone,  239 
Trees  witnesses  of  changes  around 
them,  129,  207 
Trouble,  the,  is  small,  58 
True,  the,  148 

Truth,  376,  491  ;  and  beauty, 
345  ;  and  error,  152,  153,  156 ; 
and  uprightness,  179  ;  always 
gets  above  falsehood,  501 ; 
bonds  of,  5  ;  created  for  the 
sage,  378  ;  derived  from  men, 
429 ;  love  of,  160 ;  is  a  torch, 
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153 ;  is  the  message  of  all 
great  men,  18 

Turning-point  in  the  affairs  of 
man,  390 

Twice  he  gives,  who  gives  quickly, 
147 

Two  souls  but  one  heart,  166 

Understand,  to,  152  ;  men  de¬ 
ride  what  they  do  not,  48 
Unhappy,  publie  on  the  side  of 
the,  379 

United  people,  a,  405 
Unreasonableness  of  man,  146 
Unwise,  the,  great  in  number,  498 
Upright  and  unbiassed,  154 ; 
minds  are  like  straight  roads, 
3  39 

Useful,  the,  and  the  fine  arts,  436 

Valet,  no  one  a  hero  to  his,  158 
Valour,  true,  what,  502 
Vanity  of  all  things,  177 ;  li¬ 
bertinism,  and  idleness,  266  ; 
what  produces  it,  388 
Variety  delights,  518 
Vesuvius,  287 
Vice  followed  by  woe,  384 
Victory  crowns  the  strong,  351 
Vigorous  men  and  cold  natures, 
299 

Violet  better  than  the  blood¬ 
stained  laurel,  389 
Virtue,  advantages  of,  over  vice, 
509 ;  and  love  to  be  gained 
only  by  self-restraint,  74  ;  and 
vice,  501 ;  by,  we  ascend  to 
heaven,  31  ;  deeds  of  lowly, 
241;  commands  respect,  369; 
no,  is  real,  if  untried,  475  ; 
not  to  be  lear-ned,  439  ;  words 
winged  by,  294 

Virtuous,  a  blessing  rests  on,  34; 
name,  375 


Visit,  the  sweetest  minutes  of  a, 
306 

Vocation,  man’s  particular,  18 
Voluptuaries,  289 
Vulgar  herd,  the,  254 ;  the,  have 
no  taste,  528 

Wants,  real  and  imaginary,  11 
War  is  a  rough  game,  386 
Warrior’s  excellence,  something 
higher  than,  389 

Waves,  comparison  of,  with 
flowers,  466 
What  I  am,  168 

Wicked,  kindness  shown  to,  61  ; 
and  weak,  456  ;  neighbours,  no 
peace  near,  406 ;  the,  remain, 
54 ;  the  remorse  of  the,  362  ; 
what  impression  is  caused  by 
the,  273 

Wife,  a  gift  from  heaven,  107 ; 
good,  93 ;  a,  is  an  inseparable 
accessory,  503  ;  well-tochered, 
140 

Will,  a  mighty,  271 
Winds,  soft,  229 
Wine  invents  nothing,  392;  re¬ 
joices  the  heart,  93 
Winter’s  sun,  231 
Wisdom,  35S ;  and  morality,  320 ; 
comes  from  above,  12 ;  man’s, 
appears  in  his  actions,  342 ; 
no  empty  word,  20 ;  only  in 
truth,  151 

Wise,  the,  20,  449  ;  are  some¬ 
times  foolish,  455 ;  and  foolish, 
458 ;  the,  always  the  same, 
175  ;  man,  and  the  fool,  293 
Witches’  wares,  58;  the  way  to 
deal  with,  54 

Woes,  companionship  in,  469 ; 

spring  from  transient  lusts,  459 
Woman  belongs  not  to  herself, 
392 ;  can  make  herself  re- 
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spected,  504  ;  character  of,  35  ; 
counsel  of,  476  ;  cunning  of, 
3 ;  faithlessness,  13  ;  fate  of, 
144 ;  favour  of,  94 ;  gentle 
word  of,  61 ;  heart  of  a  good, 
314  ;  the  higher  worth  of,  than 
man,  338  ;  honest,  462  ;  how 
to  gain,  162 ;  honour  to,  355  ; 
is  all  heart,  337  ;  learn  how  to 
manage,  52  ;  to  be  looked  on 
with  philosophic  reverence, 
319 ;  nature’s  masterpiece, 
253 ;  power  of,  256,  356 ;  a, 
should  marry,  482 

Women  and  children,  resemblance 
between,  335  ;  beauty  of,  498  ; 
born  to  he  obedient,  500;  are 
excellent  letter-writers,  424  ; 
the  fate  of,  144;  feelings  of, 
496  ;  society  of,  is  the  element 
of  good  manners,  119;  take 
the  lead  in  evil,  58  ;  for  what 
purpose  sent  into  the  world, 
336;  what  they  do  when  they 
wish  to  carry  a  point,  280 

Words,  55;  enough,  now  deeds, 
40 ;  false,  94 ;  generally  con¬ 
fine  yourself  to,  51 ;  step  in, 
where  ideas  fail,  52  ;  winged, 
240 

Work  necessary  as  eating  and 
drinking,  207 

Works,  every  man  is  the  son  of 
his  own,  492 


World,  the  affairs  of  this,  151  ; 
the,  darkens  what  is  bright, 
356 ;  the,  I  defy  with  thee, 
373 ;  the,  doomsday  of,  345  ; 
the  esteem  of,  is  a  great  good, 
419 ;  the,  a  fool,  59 ;  joys  of 
the,  100 ;  man  of  the,  154 ; 
pleasures  of,  79  ;  what  is  the, 
462 ;  the,  soils  us,  393 ;  to 
succeed  in  the,  we  must  bestir 
ourselves,  385 

Worldlings  maintain  a  uniform 
demeanour,  313 
Worlds,  two  different,  338 
Worst,  the,  is  known  of  me,  380 
AVbunds  heal  before  a  word,  484 
AlYetehed,  pity  the,  258 
AVrite,  we,  as  on  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  172 

Writers,  joint,  530 

Young  head  on  old  shoulders,  253 
Youth  and  age,  125,  441, 

442 ;  early  feelings  of,  452 ; 
flies  swiftly,  346  ;  is  hasty  in 
words,  396;  how  it  should  be 
passed,  36 ;  how  to  keep  our, 
53  ;  looking  back  upon  one's, 
288  ;  man  must  reverence  the 
dreams  of,  377  ;  rash,  77  ;  the 
time  of,  277  ;  simple  joys  of 
early,  60 ;  what  it  appreci¬ 
ates  best,  282 ;  wild  flowers 
gathered  in  our,  332 
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